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IRISH    AND    OTHER    TROUBLES 
(1853-1855) 


The  New  Battlefield 

*  AND  so  I  think  I  have  now  passed  into  my  Autumn',  Newman  wrote 
after  the  end  of  the  Achilli  trial,  early  in  1853.  It  was  to  be  a  stormy 
autumn.  All  his  life  Newman  was  a  centre  of  conflict.  Not  that  he 
was  violent  or  aggressive  himself ;  he  was  peaceable  in  intention  and 
in  act,  and  happiest  in  conditions  of  domestic  calm  which  might 
have  bored  other  men  of  equal  gifts.  But,  like  a  mountain,  simply 
by  being  what  he  was,  he  precipitated  electric  discharges  from  an 
overburdened  atmosphere.  The  storms  occurred  on  all  levels  — 
personal,  intellectual,  national,  ecclesiastical  and  even  in  the  general 
concerns  of  humanity  so  far  as  people  reflected  on  what  was  happen- 
ing. Newman's  life  spanned  the  nineteenth  century,  from  1801  to 
1890.  It  was  a  time  of  rapid  expansion  in  human  knowledge  and 
activity,  and  from  about  1830  he  was  exerting  an  influence  on  others 
which  was  none  the  less  powerful  and  far-reaching  in  its  effects  for 
being  often  hidden,  and  still  more  often  misunderstood. 

In  1853,  though  his  reputation  stood  high  among  fellow-Catho- 
lics, his  general  influence  was  nil.  With  the  Achilli  trial  he  reached 
zero  in  English  society.  Fair-minded  gentlemen  agreed  with  The 
Times  that  the  trial  itself  had  been  unjust,  but  the  light  sentence 
absolved  their  consciences.  Newman  in  prison  would  have  been  a 
figure  of  misused  innocence,  almost  of  martyrdom,  but  Newman 
paying  a  relatively  small  fine  was  soon  forgotten.  Judge  Coleridge 
had  deplored  in  public  Newman's  moral  deterioration  since  his  con- 
version to  Rome,  and  most  people  accepted  the  excuse  to  believe 
he  had  got  what  he  deserved.  After  showing  himself  so  ungentle- 
manly  as  to  accuse  that  Italian  agitator  and  ex-priest  of  seduction 
and  rape,  he  was  dismissed  from  respectable  minds.  He  remained 
in  obscurity,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  for  over  ten  years,  until 
Kingsley's  attack  in  1864  drew  forth  the  Apologia  and  brought  him 
suddenly  back  to  notice. 

In  that  decade,  so  eventful  personally  for  Newman,  England 
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changed  completely;  or  rather,  changes  which  had  been  long  in 
process  became  apparent  and  settled  the  atmosphere  for  the  next 
fifty  years.  The  change  can  be  observed  in  books  of  the  period, 
and  even  more  in  newspapers  and  periodicals  —  the  very  print  alters. 
The  social  and  mental  world  became  larger,  smoother,  more  sedate. 
Victorianism,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  understood  to-day, 
set  in.  Gone,  by  the  eighteen-sixties,  was  the  revolutionary  political 
ardour  of  the  thirties  and  forties ;  gone  the  outspoken  .comments 
and  rude  attacks  in  public  life ;  Punch  became  proper  and  harmless. 
Gentlemen  ceased  to  get  drunk  at  dinner  and  to  offer  each  other 
formal  insults ;  if  they  were  offended  it  never  even  occurred  to  them 
to  take  up  weapons.  Respectability,  refinement  of  taste  and  man- 
ners and  a  rigid  code  of  patriotic  and  family  morality  became  the 
ruling  standard.  The  wild  and  romantic  era  of  initial  industrial 
expansion  was  over;  the  battles  of  engineers  and  railways,  the 
excitement  of  experiments.  The  social  conscience  had  awakened, 
and  the  more  terrible  abuses  and  injustices  were  being  steadily  fought 
by  high-principled  men ;  Christians  and  agnostics  alike  were  humani- 
tarian and  concerned  with  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  There  was 
increasing  prosperity  for  a  larger  number  of  people  and  all  the  time 
England  was  rising  in  power  and  prestige;  its  empire  stretching 
farther  and  farther  afield. 

When  Newman  came  back  into  the  view  of  this  new  world  he 
was  an  old  man  over  sixty ;  he  had  lived  the  whole  of  a  normal  work- 
ing lifetime  in  an  epoch  which  seemed  to  the  generation  of  the  second 
half  of  the  century  to  belong  to  a  barbaric  and  antediluvian  past. 
The  more  extraordinary  was  it  that  when  he  came  back  it  was  to 
them  he  spoke ;  they  found  in  him  not  the  charm  of  the  past,  but 
the  fascination  of  a  mind  which  looked  even  beyond  their  present 
problems  to  the  developments,  good  and  bad,  he  saw  in  the  future. 

For  it  was  in  the  second  half  of  the  century,  so  settled  and  pros- 
perous materially,  that  the  great  intellectual  and  emotional  revolution 
created  by  the  expansion  of  knowledge  came  home  to  the  minds  of 
all  who  could  read  and  reflect.  The  three-cornered  battle  at  Oxford 
in  the  thirties,  between  Liberals,  Establishment-men  and  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  Movement,  was  translated  into  national,  indeed  into 
European,  terms  —  as  it  has  in  our  day  become  general  to  all  classes 
and  world-wide.  To  many  the  tension  seemed  then,  and  seems 
now,  to  be  between  two  views  only :  the  progressive  or  revolutionary, 
and  the  traditional  or  reactionary.  It  is  because  Newman  from  the 
beginning  proposed  a  third  to  this  antagonistic  duo  and  because  all 
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through  his  life  he  was  the  representative  of  a  view  at  once  apoca- 
lyptic and  developmental,  which  combined  tradition  with  intellectual 
inquiry,  that  his  influence  increased  rather  than  diminished  as  the 
century  went  on  and  more  and  more  people  were  forced  to  face 
fundamental  questions  of  the  meaning  and  value  of  human  life.  It 
is  also  the  reason  why  people  read  him  now  and  why  he  can  still 
change  the  direction  of  their  thought  and  action. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  thing  about  this  phase  of  Newman's  life 
and  influence  is  the  fact  that  he  was  fiercely  and  powerfully  opposed 
just  where  he  might  have  expected  support,  within  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  sometimes  looked  to  outsiders  as  if  the  Church  itself 
repudiated  him.  It  was  not  so ;  for  all  the  time,  even  when  he  was 
not  aware  of  it,  ordinary  Catholics  all  over  the  world  looked  to  him 
for  guidance  in  the  problems  of  the  day  —  priests  and  bishops  as  well 
as  lay  people.  The  streams  of  letters  which  came  pouring  in  during 
later  years  witness  to  this  influence,  a  long  time  hidden  from  sight. 
Nor  did  the  Pope  himself  lose  confidence  in  Newman's  loyalty,  in 
spite  of  the  tales  he  was  told.  No  work  of  Newman's  was  ever 
condemned,  then  or  since.  The  Cardinalate  set  the  seal  of  papal 
approval  on  him  at  the  end  of  his  life  and  the  influence  of  his  ideas 
has  been  growing  ever  since.  Thus  time  has  shown  that  Newman 
was  not  only  a  loyal  Catholic  in  the  sense  of  remaining  faithful  and 
obedient,  but  that  he  belonged  intimately  to  the  deepest  life  in  the 
Church  —  continuing  to  bear  fruit  in  this  world  long  after  his  soul 
left  it. 

It  was  not  the  Church  which  repudiated  Newman,  but  a  party 
within  the  Church;  and  it  only  seemed  representative  because  its 
members  had  so  much  power,  not  only  ecclesiastical  but,  what  was 
almost  more  valuable  to  their  cause,  journalistic.  It  was  an  age  when 
the  press  was  just  becoming  a  weapon  of  power  —  Newman  himself 
had  realized  and  made  use  of  print  for  propaganda  when  he  started 
the  Tracts  for  the  Times.  The  papers  controlled  by  the  neo-Ultra- 
montanes  (as  they  have  been  called  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
earlier  opponents  of  Gallicanism)  not  only  propagated  the  views  of 
the  party  but  identified  them  with  Catholicism,  and  proclaimed 
opponents  within  the  Church  heretics  in  disguise  who  would  do 
better  to  leave  it.  Anti-liberal  politics  were  mixed  with  theology  so 
as  to  equate  criticism  of  the  temporal  policy  of  the  Pope  with  dog- 
matic apostasy.  The  acts  of  this  dominant  party  belong  chiefly  to 
the  decade  1860-70,  but  it  was  forming  in  the  fifties. 

In  England,  where  the  Catholic  community  was  so  small  and 
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close-knit,  personal  alignments  were  more  important  than  they  could 
be  on  the  continent.  Even  in  secularizing  countries  like  France 
there  was  a  mass  of  simple  Catholics  which  acted  as  a  shock-absorber 
to  the  violent  ideas  of  the  extremists,  whether  liberal  or  authori- 
tarian. But  in  England  the  masses,  whether  Protestant  or  irreligious, 
were  fiercely  anti-Catholic,  and  this  pressure  drove  the  Catholics 
together,  tending  to  emphasize  the  element  of  obedience  to  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  This  external  pressure  was  reinforced  by  the  fact 
that  the  Catholic  bishops  had  no  social  power  or  wealth,  and  were 
not  usually  well-born  men,  so  that  they  appeared  more  simply  repre- 
sentatives of  divine  authority  than  bishops  sometimes  do  in  societies 
where  the  Church  has  become  inextricably  entangled  with  the  State. 
Newman's  own  bishop,  William  Bernard  Ullathorne,  had  started 
life  as  a  cabin  boy  and  always  dropped  his  aitches ;  he  had  got  his 
education  with  the  Benedictines,  as  a  young  monk,  and  his  admini- 
strative experience  in  the  Australia  of  the  transportation  days  —  he 
was  one  of  the  best  and  most  respected  of  the  bishops  and  deserved 
his  reputation  for  moderate  views,  sound  sense  and  energetic  activity. 
Priests  shared  in  this  general  respect  for  the  clergy  and  by  their  high 
character  and  hard  lives  certainly  deserved  it. 

But  though  this  situation  was  a  great  moral  asset  to  the  English 
Catholics,  it  did  lend  itself  to  the  propagation  of  the  views  of  the 
neo-Ultramontanes  when  these  became  the  ecclesiastical  leaders  in 
London.  In  face  of  the  hostile  prevailing  tone  of  Protestantism  it 
was  inevitable  that  Catholics  should  emphasize  the  authority  of  the 
teaching  Church  and  of  the  Pope  as  its  earthly  head ;  a  preoccupation 
with  this  aspect  led  to  a  practical  submission  to  the  clergy  and  a  fear 
of  differing  from  any  of  their  public  pronouncements.  A  strong 
emotional  support  was  provided  by  sympathy  with  the  amiable  Pius 
IX  in  his  political  trials.  So  it  was  not  surprising  that  when  extreme 
theological  opinions  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Papal  power  and  infalli- 
bility were  propounded  by  intellectual  and  clerical  leaders  in  London, 
they  were  too  often  taken  for  what  the  propagandists  maintained 
them  to  be  —  the  true  tradition  of  the  whole  Church.  When  Henry 
Edward  Manning  became  Archbishop  of  Westminster  the  party  sat 
in  the  seat  of  authority  and  appeared  to  represent  more  than  in  fact 
it  did  represent.  The  chief  Catholic  periodicals  were  all  in  their 
hands  and  the  majority  of  the  converts,  the  most  able  literary  men, 
took  the  extreme  line.  There  was  a  great  concentration  of  Ultra- 
montanes  in  London,  and  everyone  knows  how  London  sways  the 
affairs  of  England,  even  among  minorities. 
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It  was  this  party  which  opposed  Newman  with  the  persistence 
which  men  only  show  when  they  believe  essential  principles  are  at 
stake.  It  became  common  form  to  lament  in  public  that  they  were 
forced  to  differ  from  a  man  they  so  much  respected.  Hostility  was 
a  matter  of  principle ;  Manning's  first  biographer,  Edmund  Sheridan 
Purcell,  was  quite  relieved  to  discover  it  was  not  a  matter  of  personal 
jealousy  and  hatred.  But  on  the  assumption  that  Newman's  ideas 
were  pernicious  these  men  allowed  themselves  to  go  to  fantastic 
lengths  to  prevent  the  extension  of  his  influence  and  they  made  their 
lack  of  personal  ill-feeling  the  excuse  for  behaviour  which  they  would 
have  been  the  first  to  condemn  had  it  been  practised  against  them- 
selves. Sincerity  does  not  excuse  injustice.  Although  Newman  dis- 
liked their  opinions  as  much  as  they  disliked  his,  he  never  denied 
their  right  to  hold  them.  What  he  detested  was  the  spirit  of  ex- 
clusiveness  and  intolerance  which  refused  liberty  to  others  in  matters 
not  yet  determined,  the  heresy-hunting  which  identified  opposition 
with  treason  and  the  intrigue  in  which  so  many  indulged,  and  of 
which  he  was  the  most  famous  victim.  It  was  Newman's  curious 
fate  to  be  in  the  first  part  of  his  life  the  symbol  of  Catholicism  to 
Protestants,  and  in  the  second  the  symbol  of  protest  to  Catholics  — 
to  the  majority  a  justifiable  protest,  but  to  the  Ultramontanes  in 
London  a  centre  of  rebellion  and  disunity. 

Newman's  uncomfortable  position,  forced  on  him  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  is  well  known ;  perhaps  it  is  not  realized  how 
suddenly  the  eclipse  came.  Until  the  end  of  1855  there  was  no  sign 
of  it.  He  was  writing  books  which  sold  well  and  won  general  praise ; 
he  was  Rector  of  the  new  Catholic  University  in  Ireland,  directly 
authorized  by  the  Pope ;  he  was  on  good  terms  with  Cardinal  Wise- 
man, the  patron  of  the  Oratory  in  England  and  a  prelate  of  high 
standing  at  Rome ;  the  Oratory  itself  flourished  in  two  houses,  of 
which  that  in  London  had  already  made  a  name  for  itself.  Thus 
though  Newman  had  dropped  out  of  English  society,  his  position 
among  Catholics  was  respected  and  influential.  Yet  in  five  years  he 
had  so  completely  lost  it  that  he  could  be  delated  to  Rome  for  heresy 
without  Wiseman's  taking  the  slightest  trouble  to  set  things  right, 
while  in  England  it  was  generally  said  that  his  health  and  even  his 
mind  was  breaking  up.  By  1863  he  was  almost  as  great  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  Catholic  authorities  as  he  had  been  in  1843  to  those 
in  the  Church  of  England,  but  for  opposite  reasons.  Then,  he  had 
been  thought  a  reactionary ;  now,  he  was  considered  a  liberal. 

But  this  change  of  feeling  towards  Newman  did  not  follow  the 
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difference  of  opinion  on  the  Pope's  prerogatives,  temporal  and 
spiritual  —  it  preceded  it.  Indeed  it  prepared  the  ground  of  emo- 
tional hostility  into  which  the  seeds  of  doctrinal  suspicion  fell.  Fore- 
shadowing the  public  opposition  which  developed  between  Newman 
and  the  ecclesiastical  leaders  was  the  private  opposition  between  the 
two  Oratories  which,  beginning  as  a  gradual  divergence,  exploded 
into  a  quarrel  in  1855,  and  ended  in  complete  separation.  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  Newman's  position  in  England  without 
examining  this  quarrel,  and  experience  has  shown  that  to  misunder- 
stand it  is  to  misunderstand  Newman's  character  as  well  as  his  aims. 
The  quarrel  has  been  considered,  at  the  time  and  since,  as  a  mere 
bicker  over  trivialities,  to  be  passed  over  almost  in  silence,  in  view  of 
Newman's  later  prestige,  as  a  disedifying  incident.  This  attitude 
has  perpetuated  a  false  impression  of  something  shameful  in  New- 
man's behaviour  and  is  the  source  of  the  legend  that  he  was  touchy  and 
difficult  to  deal  with,  sulking  in  Birmingham  like  Achilles  in  his  tent. 

There  is  a  common  delusion  that  religious  communities,  because 
they  are  religious^  live  lives  of  uninterrupted  harmony  and  sanctity  — 
or  if  not,  are  altogether  wicked  and  corrupt.  But  passions  and 
emotions  do  not  cease  to  function  when  people  dedicate  their  lives 
to  God  in  some  special  work;  nor  do  intellect  and  will  instantly 
become  obedient  to  the  spirit.  No  more  than  an  individual  can  a 
community  exist  in  absolute  perfection  on  earth.  A  good  com- 
munity is  one  actively  striving  to  integrate  and  perfect  itself  in  work 
and  prayer;  a  bad  one  has  given  up  the  struggle.  In  this  sense  both 
the  houses  of  the  Oratory  were  good  houses  and  the  men  in  them 
good  men ;  this  makes  the  quarrel  between  them  the  more  interesting 
and  significant.  The  history  of  their  divergence,  preserved  in  such 
vivid  detail  in  the  letters  of  the  highly  articulate  and  uninhibited 
members,  is  not  a  shocking  revelation  that  religious  men  are  men 
and  not  plaster  statues,  but  a  fascinating  microcosm  of  what  happens 
when  conflicts  arise  in  human  groups  which  affect  essentials  of 
belief  and  character. 

For  the  quarrel  was  not  about  nothing.  But  the  actual  occasion 
of  it  could  never  have  arisen  had  there  been  a  real  unity  of  idea  and 
feeling  between  the  two  houses.  Yet  from  the  first  there  had  been  a 
divergence  which  only  became  more  marked  as  time  went  on.  New- 
man's idea  of  the  working  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Oratory  was 
variety  in  unity;  he  set  much  store  by  the  relative  freedom  of 
individuals  within  the  group  and  of  active  centres  within  the  Church, 
subject  to  the  central  authority  but  not  merely  passive  to  its  dictation. 
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This  view  governed  his  life  as  a  Catholic,  even  to  his  method  of  rule 
as  a  Superior.  Some  of  the  younger  men,  not  understanding  it, 
thought  he  had  no  method  of  rule.  Those  grouped  round  Faber  in 
London  had  already  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the  new  Ultramontanes, 
under  the  impression  that  they,  and  they  only,  represented  Catholic 
tradition.  They  became  the  vanguard  of  the  movement  in  London, 
propagating  enthusiastically  all  the  views  they  had  picked  up  in 
Rome  from  the  dominant  ecclesiastical  party  surrounding  the  Pope. 
These  views  were  mostly  of  a  political  and  organizational  character, 
but  they  were  given  a  theological  and  devotional  colouring  later  to 
be  more  emphasized.  The  Pope  was  the  figurehead  of  this  strongly 
centralizing  and  authoritarian  movement,  and  the  weaker  circum- 
stances made  him  in  the  world  the  greater  grew  the  claims  made  for 
his  powers  and  the  devotion  to  his  person.  Pius  rtas  an  emotional 
rather  than  an  intellectual  man,  and  this  lent  itself  to  exploitation. 
The  Ultramontane  movement  was  altogether  strongly  emotional  and 
though  it  had  some  intellectual  exponents,  they  were,  like  W.  G. 
Ward,  abstract  theorists,  impatient  of  historical  discipline. 

Newman  had  a  mind  too  historical  to  confuse  what  was  essential 
and  unchanging  in  the  Pope's  office  with  what  was  temporary  and 
subject  to  human  infirmity,  and  he  had  a  profound  suspicion  of 
arbitrary  authority  exercized  outside  the  narrow  sphere  of  doctrinal 
definition.  Unfortunately  the  neo-Ultramontanes  came  to  associate 
the  study  of  history  with  what  they  considered  faulty  theology  — 
for  the  scholars  were  not  on  their  side.  Thus  the  London  Oratorians, 
instead  of  feeling  an  added  respect  for  Newman's  opinions  because 
of  his  wide  knowledge  of  early  Church  history,  found  in  his  scholar- 
ship a  further  reason  for  repudiating  him.  Bernard  Dalgairns,  one 
of  the  cleverest,  and  the  first  who  joined  Newman  at  Littlemore, 
used  his  gifts  as  an  historian  to  express  suspicion  of  the  study  of  the 
ancient  Fathers;  he  regarded  it  as  an  appeal  against  the  living 
authority  of  the  Church  and  pointed  out  that  Pascal  and  his  associ- 
ates, implicated  in  the  near-Calvinist  movement  of  Jansenism  within 
the  seventeenth-century  Church  in  France,  had  appealed  to  the  past 
to  avoid  submitting  to  the  present.  Newman's  approach  was 
misconceived ;  passions  ran  too  high  for  discrimination. 

This  opposition  of  views  between  Newman  and  the  London 
Oratory  was  the  fundamental  cause  of  their  eventual  quarrel.  The 
London  Oratorians  came  to  feel  it  was  their  duty  to  resist  the  influ- 
ence of  one  whose  ideas  they  identified  with  a  tendency  towards 
heresy,  which  was  exercising  a  disintegrating  effect  on  the  Church  at 
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a  time  when  they  felt  it  to  be  in  a  stage  of  siege.  Newman  never  had 
the  siege-mentality ;  he  thought  it  a  time  for  the  exploration  of  truth 
and  the  assimilation  of  new  knowledge  and  techniques.  In  extreme 
old  age  he  was  still  privately  lamenting  the  moral  cowardice  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  and  the  rigid  mental  habits  which  fear  intro- 
duced, cramping  what  should  have  been  a  great  expansion  of  Chris- 
tian activity  in  tie  world.  In  spite  of  the  care  with  which  he  avoided 
public  criticism  of  others,  those  nearest  him  could  not  but  know  the 
nature  of  his  free  and  far-reaching  mind ;  the  reaction  of  many  was 
suspicion  and  alarm. 

It  is  significant  that  this  fear  of  Newman's  intellectual  powers 
was  felt  more  by  converts  than  by  Englishmen  born  into  the  Catholic 
tradition.  Some  of  the  converts  suffered  from  a  hangover  of  in- 
security about  authority ;  they  were  afraid,  though  unconsciously, 
that  the  divine  revelation  might  not  have  the  strength  to  stand  up  to 
human  inquiries  and  speculations.  Few  of  them  had  taken  in  New- 
man's theory  of  development,  which  was  perhaps  not  surprising,  as 
it  was  a  first  exploration  of  the  subject,  in  a  pre-evolutionary  era. 
They  failed  to  understand  the  difference  between  change  and  growth, 
and  included  in  the  changelessness  of  the  faith  given  to  the  Apostles 
all  the  habits  of  recent  centuries  which  they  found  in  operation  on 
entering  the  Church.  Then,  having  adopted  a  static  pattern  as  an 
absolute,  they  expected  of  the  Pope  an  infallible  direction  in  daily 
life,  virtually  making  an  oracle  of  him,  and  endangering  the  very 
changelessness  they  so  rigidly  maintained.  Catholics  to-day  are 
sometimes  shocked  by  the  extravagances  of  the  Infallibilists  before 
the  definition  of  the  Vatican  Council  put  limits  to  the  doctrine  of 
papal  powers.  Outsiders  who  imagine  that  the  definition  was  an 
absolute  victory  for  the  party,  do  not  realize  how  far  they  often  out- 
ran tradition.  Faber  did  not  live  long  enough  to  discover  the  incon- 
veniences of  endowing  the  reigning  Pope  with  the  attributes  of 
political  infallibility;  Manning  did.  Pius  IX  reigned  so  long  that 
his  policies  seemed  immutable  to  converts  who  had  never  known  the 
Church  without  him. 

Newman  allowed  even  his  own  Oratorians  the  right  to  hold 
these  views,  but  from  the  beginning  he  had  exerted  himself  to  try  to 
make  them  understand  that  until  the  matter  was  settled  they  were 
simply  opinions,  and  that  others  had  an  equal  right  to  theirs.  Dis- 
cussion was  part  of  the  process  of  settling  theological  problems  and 
to  proclaim  your  opponents  heretics  from  the  start  was  to  hinder, 
not  to  promote,  the  discovery  of  the  truth.  He  had  tried  to  persuade 
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Faber  that  his  own  type  of  Italianate  devotion  should  not  lead  him 
to  condemn  the  habits  of  English  Catholics  as  Protestant ;  he  had 
tried  to  convince  Dalgairns  that  his  anti-inteUectualism  should  not 
blind  him  to  the  fact  that  intellectual  work  had  always  been  part  of 
the  mission  of  the  Oratory.  He  only  succeeded  in  convincing  them 
that  he  was  still  half-Protestant  himself  and  did  not  understand  the 
spirit  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  the  Founder  of  their  institute. 

Such  self-confidence  on  the  part  of  the  Oratorians  in  London 
towards  the  man  commissioned  by  the  Pope  to  set  up  the  Oratory 
in  England  requires  some  explanation.  The  foundation  of  all  reli- 
gious bodies  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and  in  bringing  the  Oratory 
to  England  Newman  was  virtually  making  a  foundation.  He  had 
not  chosen  this  position;  circumstances  had  brought  it  about. 
Various  young  men  had  wished  to  join  him  in  some  form  of  religious 
life,  continuing  the  first  Anglican  semi-monastic  experiment  at  Little- 
more.  The  Oratory  had  seemed  to  Newman  the  best  solution  of 
their  problems ;  its  freedom  and  adaptability,  its  elective  system  of 
government  and  small  autonomous  houses  seemed  to  him  to  suit 
their  needs  and  the  needs  of  the  times.  Philip  Neri,  with  his  humour, 
shrewd  understanding,  dislike  of  formality  and  pretence,  and  simple 
devotion  to  God,  Newman  already  loved  —  he  thought  Keble  rather 
like  him.  But  in  Philip  Neri  he  also  found,  what  was  lacking  in 
Keble's  gentle  conservatism,  a  sympathy  with  the  new  spirit  of  the 
age  and  a  desire  to  use  the  best  of  it  for  God.  Newman  had  studied 
the  old  Rule,  a  somewhat  amorphous  collection  of  decrees  and 
customs  which  had  grown  up  in  St.  Philip's  time  and  just  after  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Without  changing  the  essentials 
Newman  carefully  revised  and  adapted  it  to  the  modern  situation ; 
it  was  approved  in  Rome  and  Newman  appointed  by  Brief  to  set  up 
the  Oratory  in  England.  It  was  he  who  became  responsible  for  its 
establishment  and  development  as  a  true  expression  of  the  pattern 
of  community  life  which  had  grown  up  round  St.  Philip. 

Thus  in  middle  age,  and  simply  by  following  what  seemed  the 
indications  of  God's  will,  Newman  found  himself  burdened  with  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  directing  others  in  an  experiment  in  religious 
life.  In  a  sense  he  faced  more  difficulties  than  an  actual  Founder 
would  face.  The  younger  men  had  all  chosen  to  join  him,  much  as 
the  first  members  of  embryonic  Orders  join  their  Founders ;  yet  he 
was  not  a  Founder  in  the  sense  of  creating  the  Rule  of  the  institute 
he  set  up.  This  subsidiary  position  he  infinitely  preferred,  but  it 
weakened  his  authority,  since  it  was  open  to  his  subjects,  when  they 
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disagreed  with  him,  to  think  they  knew  as  much  as  he  did  about 
the  constitution  and  spirit  of  their  society.  Then,  since  the  members 
of  the  Congregation  took  no  vows  of  poverty  and  obedience,  they 
retained  their  own  property  and  freedom  to  leave  at  any  time ;  this 
was  essential  to  the  idea  of  the  Oratory,  but  it  meant  that  during 
the  initial  difficulties  there  was  less  to  hold  the  men  together  than  in 
a  religious  Order,  properly  so  called. 

Newman  would  have  had  to  cope  with  these  problems  had  he 
and  all  his  men  been  born  within  the  Church  and  brought  up  in 
the  Catholic  tradition,  but  they  were  rendered  infinitely  more  trying 
by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  were  converts  with  little  or  no  training  in 
religious  obedience.  Clever  young  men,  hardly  any  of  them  over 
thirty,  who  had  fought  their  way  into  the  Church  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  parents,  teachers  and  the  whole  weight  of  English  society, 
they  did  not  overnight  become  docile  sheep.  Accepting  supernatural 
authority  with  passionate  zeal,  they  failed  to  realize  that  it  was  often 
their  own  will  and  opinion  they  canonized  and  followed  with  such 
determination.  In  theory  they  knew  all  about  obedience  and 
subduing  self-will,  but  the  practice  was  always  eluding  them. 

Newman's  authority  was  further  undermined  by  the  fact  that  he 
also  was  a  convert,  received  at  the  same  time  as  his  juniors.  Uncon- 
sciously some  of  them  assumed  that  this  put  them  on  a  level  with 
him,  or  even  in  advance,  and  it  was  open  to  the  discontented  to 
justify  themselves  by  doubting  his  knowledge  and  experience.  'A 
man  does  not  change  after  forty-five  years  of  age',  W.  G.  Ward  was 
to  say  later,  maintaining  that  Newman  had  never  become  a  real 
Catholic.  Because  they  knew  he  did  not  care  for  their  extreme 
Ultramontane  opinions  the  London  Oratorians  adopted  a  similar 
view.  They  did  not  stop  to  think  of  the  life  of  virtually  Catholic 
discipline,  practical  and  spiritual,  Newman  had  led  for  so  long  before 
his  submission  in  1845  —  a*  kast  from  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  The 
wisdom  he  had  learned  from  this  deep  experience  should  have  been 
used  to  guide  these  younger  men  who  had  chosen  to  put  themselves 
under  him.  But  Newman  could  not  guide  those  who  had  no 
confidence  in  his  guidance. 

This  lack  of  confidence  had  been  apparent  in  the  first  difficult 
year  at  Maryvale  and  St.  Wilfrid's,  after  Frederick  Faber,  with  his 
train  of  young  laybrothers  and  four  youthful  university  converts, 
had  joined  Newman.  The  division  into  two  bodies  and  the  rush  of 
work  in  Birmingham  and  London  had  relegated  it  to  the  background 
for  some  time,  but  it  was  still  there,  ready  to  manifest  itself  at  any 
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crisis.  The  situation  was  complicated  still  further  by  the  psycho- 
logical tensions  created  by  the  unique  position  Newman  held  in  the 
minds  of  these  young  men.  The  Superior  of  the  Oratory  is  known 
as  'The  Father*  but  Newman,  as  one  of  them  had  remarked,  was 
'more  a  Father  than  ordinarily'.  Most  of  them  had  come  up  to 
Oxford  from  school  when  Newman  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  powers, 
directing  the  expanding  Catholic  Movement  from  Oriel  and  St. 
Mary's,  kept  out  of  official  position  in  the  University  by  Heads  of 
Houses  terrified  of  his  enormous  influence.  From  him  they  had 
learned  Catholicism  and  the  elements  of  the  spiritual  life.  He  was 
fourteen  years  older  than  the  eldest  of  them,  twenty  years  older 
than  many.  For  the  youngest  he  belonged  to  the  generation  of  their 
parents ;  even  for  Faber  he  had  long  represented  the  image  of  the 
Father.  All  of  them  had  felt  the  attraction  of  his  personality,  at 
once  strong  and  gentle,  and  admiration  for  his  intellectual  and  moral 
power.  But  there  was  a  considerable  undercurrent  of  emotional 
rebellion,  the  more  noticeable  because  so  many  of  them,  especially 
in  London,  cultivated  emotion  at  the  expense  of  intellect.  Faber 
himself  was  emotionally  immature  and  his  methods  of  leadership 
did  not  encourage  maturity  in  others.  Their  relationship  to  Newman 
was  charged  with  passions  they  did  not  understand,  different  from 
any  likely  to  emerge  under  any  other  Superior.  From  the  first  New- 
man had  been  faced  with  demands  for  an  absolute  command,  for 
signs  of  affection,  impossible  for  him  to  allow,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  ceaseless  criticism  and  reproaches. 

This  supercharged  atmosphere  of  tension  and  excitement  New- 
man found  very  exhausting,  and  the  more  so  as  he  was  exceedingly 
diffident  of  his  power  of  managing  men.  His  relation  with  his  helpers 
in  Oxford  had  been  a  free  one;  they  were  friends,  rather  than 
subordinates,  and  he  liked  them  to  have  'full  swing'.  Even  at  Little- 
more  he  had  refused  to  take  the  position  of  Superior,  and  wanted  his 
companions  to  address  him  as  an  equal ;  the  routine  of  the  day  was 
their  only  Rule.  It  was  difficult,  then,  in  middle  age,  to  organize  a 
regular  community  out  of  the  collection  of  individuals  who  had  put 
themselves  at  his  disposal,  but  so  often  wanted  to  do  the  disposing 
themselves.  Newman  evolved  his  own  method,  but  to  some  of  the 
more  headstrong  members  it  seemed  no  method  at  all,  especially  in 
contrast  to  Faber's  forceful  ways.  Newman's  aim,  which  he  believed 
to  be  St.  Philip's  intention,  was  less  to  rule  the  Oratory  than  to  get 
its  members  to  rule  themselves,  not  in  the  anarchic  sense  of  each 
going  his  own  way,  but  of  learning  to  yield  himself  to  the  common 
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effort,  the  common  decisions.  Everyone  was  to  be  free,  but  to  show 
his  freedom  by  being  ready  to  give  it  up ;  everyone  responsible  for 
himself,  in  shouldering  the  general  responsibility.  In  their  first  year 
he  had  said  that  an  Oratorian  did  not  give  up  his  property,  but  him- 
self, on  joining  the  institute,  and  he  always  regarded  the  common  life 
as  the  opportunity  for  self-sacrifice. 

But  you  cannot  force  men  to  be  responsible;  of  necessity 
responsibility  can  only  be  realized  in  freedom  by  the  individual 
person.  No  one  knew  this  better  than  Newman,  and  therefore  his 
method  was  simply  to  try  to  encourage  its  growth.  An  arbitrary 
attempt  to  impose  a  pattern  on  the  new  institute  would  in  his  view 
simply  obstruct  its  true  development ;  let  them  live  according  to 
the  Rule,  their  constitution,  adapting  themselves  to  the  place  and 
the  work  they  were  given,  and  something  real  would  emerge  in  time. 
The  process  was  bound  to  be  slow ;  quick  results  were  likely  to  be 
shallow.  Newman  had  endless  patience  for  the  working  out  of 
natural  processes,  psychological  and  social;  his  juniors  had  less. 
They  criticized  him  as  hesitant,  as  lacking  the  power  to  command  and 
organize,  as  deficient  in  zeal,  as  not  sufficiently  fervent  in  devotion 
and  failing  to  promote  an  intense  spirituality  in  his  home.  In  all  this 
he  was  contrasted  with  Faber. 

Five  years  earlier,  when  he  had  joined  Newman,  Faber  had  been 
one  of  the  most  unpopular  of  the  converts  because  of  his  Italianism 
and  his  belligerence  against  the  old  English  Catholics.  At  Oxford 
he  had  some  reputation  as  a  minor  poet,  but  as  a  Catholic  he  had  no 
reputation  at  all.  He  was  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  exceedingly 
youthful  converts,  mostly  uneducated  country  boys,  with  grandiose 
schemes  and  fantasies  of  an  Order  of  several  houses,  for  which  he 
had  invented  a  detailed  Rule  and  designed  a  habit.  He  gave  up  this 
independence  when  he  joined  Newman,  but  for  the  first  year  he 
seemed  to  understand  little  of  the  nature  of  the  Oratory,  conducting 
the  mission  at  St.  Wilfrid's  and  dealing  with  the  novices  in  his  own 
way.  He  had  a  devotion  to  St.  Philip,  whose  life  he  had  translated, 
and  often  showed  by  his  ignorance  of  the  Rule  that  he  felt  it  enough 
to  imitate  the  saintly  Founder.  But  after  the  division  of  forces,  when 
he  went  to  London,  he  threw  himself  into  the  idea  of  the  Oratory  and 
rather  to  Newman's  displeasure  launched  into  endless  panegyrics 
of  their  saint  and  their  vocation,  giving  an  impression  that  no  other 
was  comparable.  Newman  feared  such  enthusiasm  would  seem  like 
boasting.  But  to  Faber  Newman's  restraint  looked  like  half- 
heartedness. 
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Four  years  in  London  had  quite  changed  Faber's  position.  As 
Superior  of  the  London  Oratory,  an  established  religious  institute, 
set  up  with  the  Pope's  blessing  by  the  most  famous  of  the  converts, 
he  acquired  an  ecclesiastical  station  and  influence  he  was  unlikely 
to  have  gained  for  himself,  and  a  certain  independence,  since  his 
only  superior  was  Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  was  friendly  to  him  and 
sympathetic  to  his  views  and  aims.  By  his  own  zeal  and  energy  he 
had  won  success ;  he  was  a  popular  preacher,  much  in  demand ;  his 
vernacular  hymns,  quite  a  novelty,  caught  on  with  the  people ;  so 
did  many  of  the  devotions  he  introduced  from  Italy.  This  year  he 
began  to  publish  devotional  books  which  greatly  increased  his 
reputation.  His  personality  had  great  charm  for  many  people  and 
he  made  converts  in  aristocratic  society,  staying  in  great  houses  and 
carrying  off  the  souls  of  the  noble  inmates.  Although  he  had  grown 
rather  fat  he  was  considered  handsome  and  people  flocked  to  see 
and  hear  him.  Simple  people,  impressed  by  his  devotional  eloquence, 
thought  him  quite  a  saint. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  years  Faber's  position  inside  his  Oratory 
was  precarious.  His  temperament  was  such  that  he  craved  constant 
stimulation  from  excitement,  but  too  much  of  it  brought  on  physical 
collapses.  Frustration,  too,  issued  in  sick  headaches,  convulsions, 
acute  pains  —  which  sometimes  vanished  as  suddenly  as  they 
came.  He  could  not  bear  opposition,  which  always  made  him  ill. 
He  talked  about  everything  to  everybody,  inside  and  outside  the 
house ;  his  reactions  to  his  colleagues  were  unpredictable,  veering 
from  affection  to  sarcasm.  Small  wonder  then  that  at  one  point 
there  had  been  an  internal  rebellion,  some  of  the  London  Fathers 
appealing  to  Newman  for  his  sanction  in  their  asking  Faber  to  resign 
his  office  on  the  score  of  health.  Newman  refused  to  allow  it  before 
his  three-year  term  was  up ;  but  he  insisted  that  Faber  should  carry 
out  his  doctor's  orders,  which  he  did  not  want  to  do,  and  finish  his 
six  months'  complete  rest.  Faber,  who  felt  quite  well  again,  resented 
Newman's  interference,  and  did  not  realize  how  near  he  had  come  to 
losing  his  position  in  his  own  community.  This  episode  had  taken 
place  at  the  beginning  of  1852,  but  a  year  later  Faber  had  consoli- 
dated his  position  and  thereafter  he  was  re-elected  every  three  years 
till  his  death,  and  the  London  House  accepted  his  leadership.  There 
was  in  fact  no  one  else  with  so  forceful  a  personality,  and  as  Faber's 
influence  increased  in  the  world  so  it  reflected  favourably  on  the 
Oratory's  prestige  and  reconciled  its  members  to  his  temperamental 
vagaries.  They  knew  that  he  was  heart  and  soul  devoted  to  the 
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Oratory  now,  and  whatever  his  personal  peculiarities  he  certainly  had 
the  drive  and  concentration  of  purpose  which  makes  a  successful  leader. 

The  only  method  of  rule  Faber  knew  was  an  absolutism  tempered 
by  his  natural  desire  for  the  love  of  those  he  commanded.  He  was 
not  a  self-sufficient  general  issuing  orders  to  troops ;  he  was  more 
like  the  gangleader  of  a  thrilling  adventure,  bullying  and  being 
bullied  by  his  fascinated  adherents.  Life  with  Faber  might  be 
frantic,  but  it  was  never  dull.  He  was  soon  drawing  to  himself  flocks 
of  youthful  novices,  so  youthful  that  they  were  often  pursued  by 
irate  fathers  and  mothers.  With  them  Faber  maintained  his  old 
autocratic  rule ;  the  London  novitiate  was  said  to  be  more  severe 
than  a  monastic  one.  But  it  was  not  a  stern  and  cold  authority ; 
on  the  contrary,  sentiment  was  expressed  freely  even  in  those  times 
when  fashions  were  sentimental.  It  was  often  novel  and  startling 
too.  Faber  made  one  young  man  kneel  on  the  floor  to  eat  his  dinner 
with  one  hundred  picture  frames  hung  round  his  neck.  The  idea  of 
odd  penances  and  snubs  Faber  borrowed  from  St.  Philip,  but  such 
external  imitation  was  bound  to  end  in  whimsy  and  sometimes  in 
travesty.  Some  years  later  Faber  was  annoyed  to  discover  that  the 
younger  members  found  his  imitations  of  St.  Philip  comic. 

Faber's  books  and  letters  show  that  he  was  the  kind  of  person 
who  does  not  easily  distinguish  between  fantasy  and  reality;  his 
world  was  conditioned  by  the  inner  drama  of  his  imagination.  Such 
persons  are  generally  believed  to  be  ineffective  dreamers,  but  if  they 
have  enough  energy  they  can  impose  their  dreams  on  the  world. 
In  an  evil  context  we  know  such  leaders  in  our  age.  But  they  appear 
among  men  devoted  to  good  ends  too ;  the  type  is  common  among 
religious  and  political  campaigners,  who  often  win  widespread,  if 
shortlived  success.  They  are  demonic,  not  necessarily  in  a  bad 
sense,  but  as  calling  out  of  themselves  and  others  unconscious  forces 
which  they  do  not  understand  and  cannot  completely  control.  As 
persons  they  are  difficult  to  deal  with,  for  they  must  dominate  or 
collapse.  It  is  often  hard  to  know  how  far  they  are  responsible  for 
what  they  do,  and  they  themselves  rarely  accept  responsibility  for 
what  goes  wrong.  Because  they  feel  themselves  carried  along  by 
powers  which  seem  external  and  superior  to  their  own,  opposition 
and  failure  is  attributed  to  others  entirely.  Someone  like  this  easily 
imagines  that  impulses  which  come  from  his  own  unconscious 
motives  are  inspirations  from  God. 

Inner  compulsions  may  have  determined  the  kind  of  Superior 
Faber  became,  but  they  were  strongly  reinforced  by  his  conscious 
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lews  on  Papal  authority.  Absolutism,  but  a  loving  and  benevolent 
bsolutism,  coloured  the  whole  of  Faber's  outlook,  and  was  the 
asier  for  him  because  he  had  little  experience  of  the  obeying  end  of 
ie  process.  As  the  head  of  an  Oratory  his  position  was  relatively 
^dependent.  The  Pope  was  a  distant  Father,  and  his  directives, 
owever  infallible,  were  of  a  general  nature.  The  Cardinal,  his 
cclesiastical  superior  in  England,  Faber  could  usually  persuade  to 
ee  things  from  his  point  of  view ;  he  sympathized  with  Faber's 
talianism  in  any  case,  finding  English  Catholics  provincial,  obstinate 
nd  old-fashioned.  Knowing  that  he  had  the  approval  of  the  highest 
uthorities  he  recognized  on  earth,  Faber  too  easily  could  infer  the 
pproval  of  heaven,  and  especially  of  his  patron  St.  Philip.  Con- 
equendy  if  disapproval  was  expressed  by  his  first  Father,  Newman, 
t  might  be  upsetting  to  his  feelings,  but  not  otherwise  a  cause  for 
larm  or  heart  searching. 

In  this  division  of  Fathers,  earthly  and  heavenly,  with  St.  Philip 
ft  the  ascendant  and  Newman  relegated  to  the  opposition,  Faber 
pas  supported  by  the  nucleus  of  the  London  members,  who  far  out- 
an  him  in  the  vehemence  of  their  feelings  and  the  irritation  and 
nockery  with  which  they  privately  expressed  them.  With  the  pos- 
ible  exception  of  Dalgairns  they  were  much  less  emotionally  attached 
o  Newman  than  Faber,  though  since  he  had  come  to  London 
Newman's  central  place  in  his  affections  had  been  taken  by  Lord 
Lrundel,  later  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Faber  had  brought  Lady 
Lrundel  into  the  Church,  he  was  their  spiritual  director  and  often 
tayed  with  them ;  they  gave  him  every  social  and  financial  support, 
ind  the  new  house  now  rising  at  Brompton  owed  much  to  them, 
from  his  youth  Faber  had  been  inclined  to  sudden  attachments, 
ilmost  passionate  friendships,  which  usually  dissolved  as  quickly 
is  they  arose.  His  friendship  with  Arundel  was  the  last  and  much 
he  most  mature,  ending  only  with  death.  Faber's  relationship  to 
Newman  had  always  been  different  from  these,  though  equally 
motional ;  even  at  Oxford  he  had  fixed  on  Newman  all  the  com- 
)ulsive  and  contradictory  feelings  aroused  by  the  image  of  the 
father.  With  his  success  in  London,  his  more  stable  and  adult 
riehdships,  his  sense  of  the  approval  of  his  ecclesiastical  and  celestial 
Fathers,  the  image  lost  some  of  its  power,  and  Newman  became  less 
mportant  to  Faber's  inner  life.  For  the  other  London  Oratorians 
ie  was  much  more  easily  displaced.  It  was  soon  taken  for  granted 
hat  where  Newman  differed  from  them,  he  was  differing  from  St. 
Philip  and  must  be  wrong. 
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This  separation  of  Newman  from  their  patron  and  the  identifi- 
cation of  themselves  with  the  Philippine  ideal,  was  fatal  to  the  moral 
unity  of  the  two  Oratories.  It  is  no  mere  speculation,  but  is  openly 
expressed  in  their  letters  to  each  other.  Newman  himself  became 
aware  of  it,  and  knew  that  they  put  down  their  successes  and  his 
failures  to  St.  Philip's  acceptance  of  them  and  rejection  of  him.  If 
they  had  simply  thought  themselves  a  better  house  it  would  not  have 
mattered  so  much ;  but  to  reject  Newman's  influence  as  actually 
antagonistic  to  St.  Philip's  and  destructive  of  the  spirit  of  the  institute 
meant  that  the  London  House  monopolized  the  Oratory  in  idea  as 
well  as  in  practice.  Birmingham  was  psychologically  squeezed  out 
of  existence  since  its  differences  from  London  were  represented  as 
apostasies  from  St.  Philip.  Geographically  it  was  already  in  the 
wilderness,  for  provincial  Birmingham  was  unknown  to  the  world ; 
it  had  none  of  the  power  and  importance  even  of  Manchester  or 
other  great  industrial  cities.  And  as  the  London  Oratory  became 
ever  more  identified  with  the  dominant  party  in  Rome  so  it  became 
in  the  public  eye  'the'  Oratory. 

This  was  the  background  to  the  quarrel  in  the  fifties,  intimately 
connected  with  the  larger  background  of  the  Church  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  its  relation  to  the  world.  A  disruption  was 
bound  to  occur,  and  that  it  occurred  when  it  did  was  due  to  the 
natural  development  of  the  institute,  which  had  reached  a  critical 
period  by  the  end  of  1853.  The  first  years  of  both  houses  had  been 
hectic;  the  rush  of  work  absorbed  all  their  energies.  Both  had 
started  in  temporary  quarters,  Newman  in  a  backstreet  gin  distillery 
in  Alcester  Street,  Faber  in  a  gin  palace  in  the  Strand.  Newman 
moved  out  to  Edgbaston  in  1852,  Faber  was  in  process  of  moving  to 
Brompton  in  1853.  There  was  still  a  great  deal  of  work,  but  as  they 
settled  into  their  permanent  homes  the  pattern  of  external  duties 
became  more  defined  and  their  internal  life  more  regular.  They 
began  to  realize  themselves  as  bodies,  or  as  two  separate  groups  in 
one  body  —  which,  they  were  not  sure.  They  became  increasingly 
concerned  with  organic  and  constitutional  principles  and  practice. 
This  was  natural  and  necessary  if  they  were  not  to  remain  mere 
collections  of  individuals.  It  is  a  stage  in  the  life  of  any  society, 
however  small. 

The  growth  of  the  Oratory  was  like  a  miniature  illustration  of 
Newman's  theory  of  development,  ideas  in  collision  and  expansion, 
the  mysterious  interaction  of  life  and  thought,  the  process  of  exter- 
nalizing what  is  within,  and  of  drawing  inward,  of  understanding, 
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what  is  without.  And  since,  to  Newman,  the  Oratory  was  the  form 
in  which  God  desired  him  to  express  his  love  and  service,  the  fact 
that  it  too  became  a  battlefield  was  inexpressibly  painful.  He  had 
hoped  that  it  would  help  to  heal  the  split  between  head  and  heart, 
the  growing  antagonism  between  intellectual  inquiry  and  faith  in 
God.  Instead,  it  split  itself,  the  London  Oratory  opting  for  heart 
against  head  and  trying  to  force  Newman  into  representing  an 
intellectualism  he  had  turned  from  as  a  young  man  in  1828,  when 
they  were  all  children.  All  his  thought,  all  his  life  had  been  directed 
towards  this  integration,  and  was  so  to  be  to  the  end.  But  in  their 
haste  and  self-confidence  his  spiritual  sons  deserted  him  and  left 
him  almost  alone  in  the  struggle. 
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The  year  1853  was  a  frustrating  one  for  Newman.    At  the  end  of 

January  he  knew  that  at  least  he  would  not  have  to  go  to  prison  for 

libelling  Achilli,  but  the  prolonged  suspense  and  anxiety  of  the  affair, 

which  had  lasted  eighteen  months,  coming  on  top  of  his  other  work, 

had  left  him  worn  out  and  in  poor  health.    Then  came  the  death  of 

Father  Joseph  Gordon,  one  of  his  best  men  and  a  loyal  friend,  after 

a  long  and  severe  illness.    The  year  before,  they  had  lost  one  of  the 

best  of  the  laybrothers  from  consumption.    The  community  was 

depleted  and  consequently  badly  overworked ;  none  of  the  Fathers 

was  physically  very  robust  and  someone  or  other  was  usually  laid 

low  with  illness.   Nevertheless  Newman  at  once  turned  his  attention 

to  the  new  Catholic  University  to  be  set  up  in  Ireland,  of  which  he 

was  to  be  Rector,  and  in  whose  cause  he  had  composed,  under  such 

difficulties,  the  lectures  on  The  Idea  of  an  University,  delivered  in 

Dublin  just  before  his  trial  in  1852.    After  Easter  he  packed  his  .bag 

and  waited  for  the  summons  from  the  Irish  Bishops.    None  came. 

All  through  the  summer  and  autumn  the  decision  was  deferred, 

promised  and  deferred  again,  so  that  every  month  he  expected  to  go 

and  yet  was  not  called.   He  could  not  undertake  any  task  in  England 

and  all  the  time  work  was  piling  up  in  Ireland. 

The  weather  all  through  this  spring  and  summer  was  terrible,  so 
phenomenonally  cold  and  stormy  that  Newman  made  notes  of  it  in 
his  diary.  It  was  snowing  on  Palm  Sunday,  when  he  preached  at 
Alcester  Street,  for  they  were  still  running  the  old  mission  as  well  as 
the  new,  and  Newman  often  walked  down  in  the  evening  to  preach. 
It  was  snowing  and  raining  after  Easter  when  he  went  to  London 
for  a  crowded  six  days,  fitting  dentist's  appointments  between  calls 
made  to  thank  people  for  their  help  in  the  Achilli  business.  He  went 
home  with  a  heavy  cold.  The  summer  was  punctuated  with  visits 
to  London,  dentistry  and  colds.  'A  great  part  of  England  under 
water',  he  told  Miss  Holmes,  who  was  abroad,  in  April.  In  May  he 
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noted  'high  cold  wind,  everything  black'.  Fog  in  June,  storms  in 
July.  '  Still  dark  thick  rainy  and  mournful/  It  was  so  cold  that  it 
several  times  woke  him  up  at  night.  'We  have  not  seen  the  sun  how 
long!' 

In  July  Newman  began  going  up  to  Liverpool  every  week  to 
deliver  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Turks ;  public  interest  was 
awakened  by  the  events  which  were  to  lead,  the  next  year,  to  the 
Crimean  War.  The  lectures  were  based  on  information  taken  from 
other  books ;  the  only  things  original  in  them  were  Newman's 
reflections  on  the  history  he  surveyed.  At  that  time  there  was  a  good 
hope  of  starting  an  Oratory  in  Liverpool  under  a  priest  called  Nugent. 
Newman  thought  Liverpool  (' humanly  speaking')  a  better  place  for 
an  Oratory  than  Birmingham  —  not  that  he  intended  to  desert 
Birmingham  himself. 

In  September  the  chapel  in  King  William  Street  was  to  be  closed. 
The  London  community  were  in  process  of  transfer  to  Brompton, 
then,  like  Bayswater,  a  village  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  at  the 
end  of  a  notoriously  muddy  road.  When  Newman  had  thought  of 
starting  in  Bayswater  nearly  all  his  community,  including  Ambrose 
St.  John,  had  protested  against  settling  so  far  from  town  and  the  old 
gin  palace  in  King  William  Street  had  been  leased  by  Faber  for  its 
central  position.  Now,  after  four  years,  the  advantages  of  a  site  on 
the  outskirts  were  more  apparent.  Newman  was  doubtful  if  the 
move  was  financially  desirable,  but  Faber's  friends,  Lord  Arundel 
and  others,  generously  raised  the  funds  necessary.  The  new  site 
had  the  disadvantage  of  being  next  door  to  the  Anglican  parish  church 
and  the  incumbent  —  the  Bonze,  as  the  London  Oratorians  cheekily 
called  him  —  protested  vigorously  in  high  quarters  against  having 
a  bunch  of  papists  thus  desposited  on  his  doorstep,  but  in  the  end 
to  no  avail.  A  large  house  in  the  classical  style  was  already  rising 
there,  the  same  that  stands  to-day.  The  church  was  temporary,  but 
quite  large,  and  enriched  with  gifts  of  altars,  statues,  pictures  and  so 
on. 

Until  the  house  was  finished  the  London  Fathers  lived  mostly  at 
Sydenham,  where  they  had  built  a  big  villa  and  where  Faber  was 
enjoying  himself  laying  out  the  garden  and  planting  trees.  Sydenham 
in  those  days  was  a  fashionable  country  place  near  London.  Newman 
stayed  there  several  times  during  the  summer  on  his  visits  to  his 
'perpetual  dentist'.  Once  he  met  on  the  train  Berkeley  of  Pembroke, 
whom  he  had  once  scandalized  by  making  rabbits  on  the  wall  at 
dinner,  after  a  university  sermon  which  shocked  the  Heads  of  Houses. 
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'Berkeley  was  at  the  Station1,  Newman  wrote  to  Philip  Gordon, 
asking  him  to  pass  on  the  news  to  Dalgairns,  'and  was  very  friendly, 
but  awfully  solemn  in  his  best  style,  and  I  daresay  pained  at  me,  as 
he  used  (reverently)  to  be  at  Pembroke.  He  wanted  to  know  if  it 
was  true  Faber  had  got  fat  and  was  Jack  [J.  B.  Morris]  in  Birming- 
ham ?  By  that  time  I  think  he  was  exhausted  and  had  not  the  heart 
to  ask  after  any  one  else.  When  I  said  "St.  John  was  fat  too"  he 
made  no  response.'  Oxford  knew  nothing  of  Newman  now,  its 
disgraced  black  sheep ;  but  it  was  not  far  off  by  railway.  Newman 
wrote  to  his  old  friend  Bloxam  in  June  asking  him  if  he  could  feed 
three  hungry  boys  on  bread  and  cheese  —  they  were  living  as  pupils 
in  the  Edgbaston  Oratory  and  were  making  a  trip  to  Oxford.  Bloxam 
missed  them,  but  it  did  not  matter,  for  as  Newman  told  him  'they 
fell  in  with  a  number  of  friends  before  they  got  so  far  as  Magdalen  — 
and  by  that  time  they  were  "chock"'.  They  got  home  at  i  a.m. 
'having  had  a  very  pleasant  excursion'. 

Newman  went  to  London  again  to  be  'in  at  the  death  of  King 
William  Street'.  The  Tablet  celebrated  its  demise  with  a  tremendous 
panegyric  on  the  London  Oratory.  The  old  chapel  was  afterwards 
turned  into  a  theatre  and  W.  G.  Ward,  sitting  there  one  evening, 
suddenly  thought  how  much  more  he  was  enjoying  himself  than  on 
his  last  visit.  Ward  was  a  great  opera-goer ;  Faber  was  his  spiritual 
director.  Faber's  first  book  All  for,  Jesus  came  out  now  and  proved 
an  instant  success.  Newman  went  home  as  usual  with  a  bad  cold. 
'Rain  rain,  mist  mist,  kept  my  room,  fire,'  he  noted  in  his  diary.  A 
week  or  so  later,  at  the  end  of  September,  the  first  clash  occurred 
between  the  Oratories.  The  immediate  occasion  was  a  young  man 
called  Plater ;  the  real  cause  was  Dalgairns. 

Dalgairns,  last  winter  and  spring,  had  been  unhappy  and  restless. 
Faber  and  Hutchison  teased  him  unmercifully,  and  he  could  not 
take  teasing.  Hutchison  called  him  a  broken-down  post-boy  and 
he  got  the  impression  that  Faber  thought  him  used  up.  The  two 
of  them  certainly  made  sarcastic  remarks  about  him  to  each  other. 
Dalgairns  wrote  more  often  to  Newman,  and  when  he  came  to  Edg- 
bastoir  to  stay,  lamented  that  he  had  ever  had  to  leave  him  and  hinted 
that  he  would  like  to  come  back.  The  Birmingham  House  was 
depleted  in  numbers  since  the  original  division  — two  had  left  and 
one  had  died ;  Newman  wondered  whether  he  might  not  ask  for 
Dalgairns  back  from  London.  But  he  was  nervous  of  making  a 
direct  request  to  Faber,  for  fear  Faber  would  feel  forced  to  accede. 
So  he  asked  Ambrose  St.  John  to  see  how  the  land  lay,  and  try  to 
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find  out  if  Faber  would  be  willing  to  give  up  Dalgairns.    Of  course, 
nothing  was  to  be  said  about  Dalgairns'  unhappiness. 

Ambrose  was  no  diplomat  He  tried  sounding  Faber  at  Gordon's 
funeral.  While  he  was  waiting  to  say  mass  and  Faber  was  having 
his  breakfast,  he  broached  the  subject.  'We  are  as  bad  off  for  men 
as  you',  said  Faber,  and  went  on  eating  muffins.  It  seemed  plain 
that  he  would  not  welcome  the  idea  of  a  transfer,  and  Newman 
dropped  it.  But  soon  afterwards  St.  John  and  Dalgairns,  the  two 
linguists,  were  sent  over  to  Paris  to  thank  the  subscribers  to  the 
Achilli  Defence  Fund.  Dalgairns  told  St.  John  his  troubles  and  said 
he  had  never  expected  to  be  parted  from  Newman.  It  was  a  casual 
conversation  between  the  two  old  Littlemore  companions,  Ambrose 
was  smoking,  and  without  thinking  of  consequences  he  told  Dalgairns 
that  they  had  sounded  Faber  on  the  possibility  of  his  return,  but  that 
nothing  had  come  of  it.  When  he  saw  Newman  again  Dalgairns 
asked  him  what  this  meant.  Newman,  taken  aback  to  find  he  knew 
anything  of  it,  put  him  off,  hinting  that  it  could  not  be  discussed. 
He  wished  to  discourage  Dalgairns  from  thinking  of  it,  but  unfor- 
tunately Dalgairns  had  got  the  impression  that  a  direct  request  had 
been  made  for  him,  and  that  Faber  had  refused  it. 

It  was  an  unsatisfactory  situation,  and  the  case  of  Plater  seemed 
to  provide  an  opportunity  to  settle  it.  Plater  was  a  very  young  man 
with  a  fanatically  anti-papist  father,  who  refused  to  continue  his 
allowance  or  pay  his  debts  so  long  as  he  remained  with  the  Oratory. 
Faber  had  received  him  into  the  Church,  but  refused  him  as  a  novice, 
partly  because  he  had  no  money  and  partly  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  educating  him  for  the  priesthood  in  the  hurly-burly  of  King 
William  Street.  After  some  consideration  Newman  had  taken  him 
on,  promising  that  he  would  get  him  into  the  new  University ;  mean- 
while he  lived  in  the  house  at  Edgbaston,  studying  with  the  Ryders 
and  Lord  Ralph  Kerr.  But  Plater  secretly  hankered  after  the  lively 
London  community.  In  the  summer  Alban  Wells,  one  of  Faber's 
original  Wilfridians,  came  to  stay  and  was  very  friendly  to  him. 
When  he  said  good-bye  Plater  asked  him  to  tell  Faber  he  might  one 
day  be  asked  to  'receive  a  scamp'.  Faber  wrote  him  a  letter  much 
more  affectionate  than  his  former  brief  notes. 

In  September  Plater  told  St.  John,  who  was  then  novice  master, 
that  he  did  not  want  to  go  to  Ireland  and  that  he  felt  he  needed 
Faber's  spiritual  direction  —  what  he  called  his  snubbing.  He 
showed  Ambrose  Faber's  letter,  which  Ambrose  thought  implied 
that  Faber  was  not  unwilling  to  receive  him  now.  Newman  was 
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annoyed  that  Plater  should  have  said  nothing  to  himself  or  to  Ambrose 
about  his  change  of  mind,  and  yet  have  said  something  about  it  to 
members  of  the  London  House.  He  suspected  Wells  of  being  the 
agent  of  the  change,  arousing  hopes  in  Plater's  breast,  but  he  also 
thought  Faber  ready  to  accept  him  now.  Faber  had  a  way  of  sweep- 
ing young  men  into  the  Church,  into  the  Oratory  and  almost  into 
the  priesthood  before  they  knew  where  they  were,  as  some  afterwards 
complained.  Newman  said  to  Ambrose,  'I  was  so  much  afraid  of 
Faber,  that  I  had  intended  to  put  Plater  out  of  the  way  when  he  came, 
e.g.  to  Ireland.  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  they  have  not  been  at 
Harry  [Ryder]  as  far  as  they  could.' 

However,  if  Faber  was  likely  to  get  Plater,  it  seemed  an  oppor- 
tunity for  asking  for  Dalgairns.  Newman  realized  afterwards  that 
this  was  a  great  mistake  — '  Imprudent  extremely '  —  but  at  the  time 
he  wrote  off  what  he  called  to  Ambrose  'fuming  letters'  to  Faber 
and  Hutchison  —  to  Hutchison  because  Faber  was  away  from  home ; 
indeed  he  was  due  to  visit  Birmingham  within  a  few  days.  It  was 
one  of  the  rare  occasions  when  Newman  acted  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  out  of  his  natural  impetuosity,  usually  so  restrained  that 
few  people  realized  it  existed.  It  was  a  most  unlucky  moment  to 
give  way  to  it,  but  if  Dalgairns  was  to  come,  it  ought  to  be  before  his 
community  settled  in  at  Brompton,  and  as  he  seemed  a  misfit  New- 
man did  not  suppose  they  would  be  so  very  keen  to  keep  him.  Their 
dealings  with  young  Plater  were  careless  enough  to  make  him  feel 
they  owed  him  something. 

'I  do  not  mean  to  praise  Plater  so  highly  as  to  call  him  the 
Prophet's  ewe  lamb',  he  said  to  Faber.  But  Plater  was  now  so 
unsettled  as  to  be  unfit  for  Birmingham.  'Consider  our  state',  he 
pursued,  pointing  out  how  weakened  they  were,  and  how  sickly  the 
novices.  *  I  think  I  may  ask  you  of  your  charity  to  give  us  F.  Bernard.' 
Not  wishing  to  hide  anything,  he  mentioned  the  conversation 
between  Ambrose  and  Bernard  in  Paris,  pointing  out  that  before  it 
had  taken  place  Ambrose  had  spoken  to  Faber  himself  about  it. 

Faber  was  exceedingly  angry.  He  had  known  nothing  about 
Plater's  intentions,  and  he  was  'not  aware'  Ambrose  had  sounded 
him  about  Dalgairns.  Faber  was  furious  with  Ambrose  for  not 
making  it  plain  he  was  asking  on  Newman's  behalf,  though  as  New- 
man remarked  afterwards  he  could  in  that  case  have  asked  himself, 
and  only  did  not  for  fear  of  exerting  moral  force.  Dalgairns  gave 
Faber  the  impression  that  Ambrose  had  said  in  Paris  that  Faber 
had  refused  to  give  him  up,  and  this  made  Faber  more  angry  than 
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ever.  He  wrote  to  Newman,  *  As  to  your  letter,  I  must  say  ye  cruelty 
and  injustice  of  it  are  to  me  as  hard  to  bear  as  they  are  unexpected. 
The  very  language  imputes  ye  worst  motives  to  me.  .  .  .  What 
have  I  done  to  deserve  this  ?  You  judge  before  you  have  heard  ye 
defence.  You  assume  ye  facts.  .  .  .  You  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
keep  two  congregations  of  the  Oratory  right,  witness  Rome  and 
Naples ;  but  really  I  have  had  no  object  so  much  at  heart  as  to  remain 
yours  and  keep  ours  heart  and  soul  with  you.  .  .  .  You  ought  to 
have  known  I  would  sooner  have  been  left  without  a  Father  than 
have  done  such  a  thing.  However,  ye  matter  is  done  and  simply 
irremediable.  Under  the  circumstances  you  will  excuse  my  not 
coming  to  Birmingham.  I  cannot  come.' 

Newman  was  acutely  distressed  by  the  whirlwind  he  had  raised. 
He  realized  that  he  had  inadvertently  involved  both  Ambrose  and 
Bernard  in  Faber's  wrath  and  wrote  off  to  both  to  ask  their  forgive- 
ness for  doing  so.  He  did  not  write  at  once  to  Faber  because  he  felt 
it  would  be  ' fretting  a  sore'  and  that  he  had  better  have  a  few  days 
to  calm  down.  Unfortunately  his  silence  was  just  the  thing  to  drive 
Faber  to  a  frenzy  —  he  thought  Newman  was  too  angry  to  write 
to  him,  and  was  the  more  irritated  when  he  found  he  had  written 
to  Stanton.  Although  Newman  was  so  often  accused  of  diplomacy, 
he  was  singularly  lacking  in  it.  Where  Faber  was  concerned  he 
invariably  did  the  wrong  thing. 

Stanton  and  Hutchison  eagerly  defended  Faber ;  they  were  sure 
he  knew  nothing  of  Plater  —  if  he  had  heard  anything,  he  had.  for- 
gotten it.  This  was  probably  true,  but  Stanton,  who  wrote  before 
Faber's  return,  inadvertently  confirmed  the  fact  that  something  had 
been  going  on,  by  mentioning  that  when  he  had  heard  in  the  summer 
that  Plater  might  be  coming  back  to  them,  he  had  (virtuously)  said 
that  Newman  ought  to  be  told.  But  Newman  was  already  writing 
to  ask  pardon  for  his  mistaken  impression ;  he  said  he  would  never 
have  mentioned  it  if  he  had  expected  them  to  deny  it.  They  thought 
he  was  accusing  them  of  plotting  against  him  to  take  Plater  away,  but 
what  he  had  really  blamed  in  them  was  simply  carelessness  and 
thoughtless  enthusiasm.  He  assured  Stanton  that  he  had  every 
confidence  in  what  they  decided  as  a  body.  'If  my  wish  cannot  be 
granted,  be  loyal  to  St  Philip  and  say  so  without  fear/  It  would 
make  no  difference  to  his  feelings  for  them. 

Newman  expected  deliberation,  but  Faber  waited  for  nothing, 
not  even  for  the  return  of  those  members  of  his  congregation  who 
were  on  holiday  —  two  were  actually  in  Edgbaston  at  the  time.  He 
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rushed  back  to  London,  called  the  remainder  together,  and  passed  a 
decree  at  once,  transferring  Dalgairns  —  'our  best  man'  as  he  had 
become  on  the  eve  of  departure.  'We  shall  set  to  work  to  repair  our 
broken  web  with  all  ye  allegrezza  Santo  Padre  would  desire',  said 
Faber  bravely,  in  his  letter  to  Newman.  Several  others  wrote  too. 
All  this  was  only  five  days  after  Newman's  first  letter. 

'My  dearest  F.  Wilfrid',  Newman  answered  on  October  4th. 
'I  had  sat  with  all  your  letters  before  me  not  daring  to  open  them ; 
when  James  [Rowe]  came  and  told  me  of  your  conclusion.  .  .  . 
Since  your  last  letter  to  me  ...  when  I  have  taken  up  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  at  Mass,  I  have  felt  that  perhaps  at  that  very  time  F. 
Wilfrid  was  taking  it  up  too,  and  I  have  prayed  Him  who  has  given 
us  one  possession  of  Himself  to  make  us  more  and  more  one  in  heart 
and  love.  And  now  your  letter  surprises  me  and  I  do  not  know  what 
to  say.  ...  If  martyrdom  washes  away  all  stains  will  not  such  an 
act  as  that  which  you  have  taken,  of  self-sacrifice,  obliterate,  I  will 
not  say  any  fault  of  any  of  you,  but  of  all  that  in  the  way  of  mis- 
understanding has  hung  about  the  matter  ?  Nay,  will  not  it  plead  for 
all  those  manifold  imperfections  of  mine,  which  the  searcher  of 
hearts  has  seen  in  me  in  the  course  of  it  ?'  And  he  asked  Faber's 
pardon  for  any  unkindness  or  want  of  consideration  he  might  have 
shown. 

'God  bless  you  for  your  letter',  Faber  wrote,  melted  by  the 
warmth  of  Newman's  apology.  'I  do  not  think  we  ever  felt  to  love 
you  so  much,  when  once  our  struggle  was  over.'  But  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  apologize  in  his  turn  for  his  own  outburst,  when  he  had 
called  Newman  cruel  and  unjust  and  refused  to  come  and  see  him. 

Newman  hurriedly  scribbled  another  letter  for  a  returning  London 
Father  to  take  with  him.  'You  say  that  I  must  bear  with  all  of  you, 
if  you  are  sad.  How  little  you  know  or  can  estimate  what  I  have  felt 
in  this  matter !  Part  of  my  pain  indeed,  which  has  been  great  and 
continued,  has  been  about  myself,  because  nothing  I  could  do  as  I 
ought  to  do  —  but  mixed  the  most  miserable  rudeness  and  incon- 
siderateness  in  all  I  did.  But  a  very  great  portion  of  it  has  arisen 
from  the  vivid  perception  of  the  pain  of  yourselves,  which  though  I 
have  not  made  it  lighter  by  bearing,  indeed  I  have  borne.  I  have 
f dt  as  if,  with  an  unnatural  mercilessness,  I  were  tearing  a  limb  from 
a  dear  and  loving  child.  And  now  I  am  overwhelmed  by  a  double 
feeling,  by  shame  at  my  own  request  and  by  the  most  keen  yet  tender 
emotion  of  surprise,  admiration  and  love  at  your  granting  it.  When 
shall  I  be  able  to  look  into  your  face  again  ?  One  thing  I  will  add  to 
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the  many  things  I  have  to  say,  though  it  is  hateful  to  me  to  say  it. 
Never  for  an  instant,  I  solemnly  declare,  did  I  mean  to  accuse  you 
of  treachery.  Never  did  I  accuse  you  of  any  deliberate  act  of  unkind- 
ness.  Never  did  I  doubt  your  love  of  me,  nor  impute  any  thing  to 
you  inconsistent  with  the  substance  and  reality  of  that  love.  My 
head  is  in  such  a  whirl,  that  I  cannot  write  as  I  would,  for  there  is 
much  I  could  say.  Give  me  your  good  prayers,  for  I  feel  that  it  will 
be  very  difficult  for  me  to  bear  up  against  kindness,  which  is  more 
painful  than  contradiction  or  opposition.' 

It  is  improbable  that  Faber  understood  the  distinction  he  was 
trying  to  make.  To  Faber,  the  language  of  Newman's  letter  had 
implied  an  accusation  of  underhand  negotiations  with  a  novice  of 
the  Birmingham  House.  But  Newman  had  not  intended  to  charge 
him  with  deliberate  plotting;  it  was  thoughtlessness  he  believed 
them  guilty  of  —  unsettling  Plater  with  enthuskstic  talk  about  Lon- 
don. When  he  told  Ambrose  he  was  afraid  of  Faber,  he  did  not 
mean  afraid  that  Faber  would  make  some  secret  bargain  with  his 
novices,  but  carry  them  off  their  feet  by  his  personal  influence  and 
the  conviction,  implicit  in  so  much  that  he  said,  that  St.  Philip  was 
more  truly  followed  in  London.  But  to  the  Londoners  it  often 
seemed  as  if  Newman  accused  them  of  some  shocking  crime  and 
then  maintained  that  he  had  not  done  so.  Because  the  charges  they 
read  into  his  words  were  not  in  his  intentions  he  was  bewildered  by 
them  and  consequently  failed  to  make  the  truth  of  the  matter  plain. 
It  was  the  same  situation  as  with  his  Retractation  of  his  charges  against 
Rome  in  1843,  where  he  could  not  see  for  a  long  time  in  what  way 
his  words  had  misled  people.  It  is  ironic  that  this  simplicity  of 
Newman's  gave  rise  to  the  legend  of  his  subtlety.  In  this  case  he 
was  ashamed  of  his  roughness,  but  had  not  meant  to  call  Faber  a 
Machiavelli. 

*  What  can  I  say  more  than  that  your  Father  is  the  one  who  comes 
out  nobly  and  heroically  on  great  occasions  ?'  he  said  to  Hutchison. 
4 1  need  not  praise  him  to  you  and  it  is  easy  to  repay  deeds  with  words. 
I  am  the  person  who  am  little,  who  have  done  nothing.  How  this 
act  of  his  will  make  you  all  love  him !  .  .  ,  I  seem  to  myself  a  hypo- 
crite in  going  on,  except  that  you  could  not  understand  my  silence.' 
He  told  Ambrose  too  how  much  he  felt  'the  noble  and  loving  conduct' 
of  the  London  House  and  instituted  High  Mass  to  be  sung  every  year 
for  them  at  this  time. 

Poor  Ambrose  had  the  worst  of  it,  for  Faber  bkmed  him  for  all 
the  misunderstandings,  as  Newman  had  feared.  Hutchison  wrote 
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him  a  long  letter  in  his  half-teasing,  half-indignant  style.  'From 
the  sheep-stealing  point  of  view',  he  said,  * — while  we  are  defending 
ourselves  from  the  charge  of  having  tampered  with  your  ewe  lamb, 
you  fellows  have  basely  bolted  with  our  old  bell-wether.'  To 
Ambrose  this  letter  was  'like  an  electric  shock'  because  he  realized 
that  the  Londoners  thought  he  had  been  *  swindling'  them.  All  this 
time  he  had  been  on  holiday ;  now  he  could  not  face  visiting  Syden- 
ham  on  his  way  home,  especially  as  Newman,  afraid  of  reawakening 
resentment,  had  asked  him  to  say  nothing  at  all  of  the  affair.  This 
superhuman  self-control  Ambrose  felt  beyond  him ;  he  was  as  hurt 
by  the  London  suspicions  as  they  had  been  by  Newman's,  and  he  was 
an  outspoken  person,  not  good  at  hiding  his  feelings. 

His  refusal  had  the  effect  on  Faber  of  transferring  all  his  anger 
from  Newman  to  Ambrose.  He  was  so  bitterly  resentful  of  Ambrose's 
supposed  conduct  that  he  would  not  come  to  the  opening  of  the  new 
church  at  Edgbaston ;  his  excuse  was  that  he  was  out  of  spirits  and 
bleeding  at  the  nose.  Even  when  the  opening  was  put  off  till  St. 
Cecilia's  day  (November  22nd)  still  he  would  not  come.  But  the 
next  day  'all  bitterness  passed  away'  and  he  wrote  to  Ambrose  to 
detail,  almost  with  relish,  the  wickedness  of  his  feelings.  'For  some 
weeks  past  my  whole  life  has  been  a  wretched  struggle  against  feelings 
of  dislike,  I  fear  I  may  say  of  positive  hatred  of  you,  in  consequence 
of  what  passed  between  you  and  F.  Bernard  at  Paris,  when  you 
believed,  though  mistakenly,  that  I  was  quite  aware  ye  Padre  wanted 
him  and  yet  would  not  surrender  him.  I  dare  hardly  recall  how  I 
felt ;  but  I  certainly  had  feelings  of  bitterness  to  you  which  I  never 
had  towards  any  of  my  fellow  creatures  before.  By  an  effort,  more 
of  nature  than  of  grace,  when  my  heart  was  softened  by  ye  expression 
of  ye  Padre's  love,  and  he  told  me  to  ask  something  of  him,  I  asked 
that  you  should  come  here  on  your  way  from  Hastings.  I  trusted 
that  as  your  host  and  in  ye  grace  of  ye  moment,  all  would  pass  away 
like  a  cloud.  When  you  did  not  come  or  even  write  to  excuse  your- 
self from  health  or  any  other  cause  and  time  went  on  and  still  silence, 
it  seemed  as  if  my  overtures  were  spurned,  and  that  injury  was  added 
to  ye  wrong.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  no  one  had  ever  so  wronged  me 
before.  Since  that  time  my  whole  life  has  simply  been  one  sickening 
struggle  against  a  feeling  I  had  never  known  in  my  life  before,  hatred 
and  a  thirst  for  revenge.  .  .  .  When  praying  against  it  only  seemed 
to  fire  me  ye  more  I  tried  to  distract  myself  with  poetry,  novels  and 
theology.' 

And  all  this  had  happened,  he  lamented,  just  when  he  had  become 
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a  popular  spiritual  writer!  'This  has  kept  me  from  Birmingham. 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  speak  to  you  or  be  under  ye  same  roof 
with  you.  I  would  not  go  to  your  opening ;  and  I  even  disliked  my 
Fathers  being  in  ye  same  house  with  you,  and  affected  to  fancy 
you  would  alienate  them,  though  I  have  been  kept  from  the  littleness 
of  discouraging  their  visit.'  He  ended:  *  I  feel  I  have  wronged  you 
in  my  heart  far  more  than  any  mistake  of  yours  could  have  wronged 
me'. 

Ambrose  was  nothing  if  not  generous  and  his  reply,  Faber  said, 
was  'like  sunshine*.  Peace  was  restored.  But  even  allowing  for 
Faber's  exaggerations,  his  confession  indicates  feelings  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  supposed  offence.  He  thought  Ambrose  had  told 
Bernard  that  Newman  had  asked  for  him  and  been  deliberately 
refused.  The  fact  that  this  caused  an  explosion  of  passion  strong 
enough  to  surprise  even  Faber  himself  shows  how  deeply  rooted  was 
the  complex  of  feelings  aroused  in  him  by  Newman.  He  had  shown 
signs  of  jealousy  of  Ambrose  before  and  was  to  continue  the  habit 
of  blaming  him  for  turning  Newman  against  London.  None  of 
Ambrose's  letters  suggest  it;  he  was  an  easy-going  person ;  Newman 
thought  him  too  easily  talked  over  by  plausible  people,  and  called 
him  a  'blab'  for  telling  what  he  thought  too  readily.  Faber  was  at 
first  angry  with  Newman  for  suspecting  him,  but  at  the  first  sign  of 
sorrow  and  affection  on  Newman's  part  he  instantly  transferred  his 
wrath  to  Ambrose,  for  so  nearly  doing  him  out  of  Newman's  love 
and  approval.  It  was  a  passionate  emotional  hatred,  according  to 
his  own  description,  not  the  annoyance  of  a  man  who  believed  one 
friend  had  misrepresented  him  to  another.  After  some  weeks  it 
cleared  off,  but  the  source  was  not  so  easily  removed. 

So  Dalgairns  came  to  Birmingham.  The  irony  of  the  situation 
was  that  his  unhappiness,  which  Newman  was  careful  never  to 
mention  in  justification  of  his  request,  had  recently  melted  away. 
He  told  Newman  that  Faber  was  as  innocent  as  a  babe  unborn  of 
any  treachery.  '  He  is  at  bottom  most  loyal  to  you,  as  his  giving  me 
up  to  you  proves  convincingly.  And  he  has  done  it  at  a  time  when 
we  are  more  than  ever  one,  when  all  the  restless  feeling  on  my  own 
mind  about  the  London  House  had  disappeared.  .  .  .'  Since  this 
was  the  only  real  reason  for  his  wanting  to  come  to  Birmingham  it 
was  inevitable  that  difficulties  would  follow.  When  he  was  miserable 
Dalgairns  instinctively  turned  to  Newman,  but  he  came  to  him  only 
after  his  misery  had  gone.  Reconciled  to  his  London  colleagues  he 
left  them  just  as  they  were  about  to  move  into  their  permanent  home 
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in  Brompton,  on  the  threshold  of  their  real  work  at  the  heart  of 
things  in  London. 

After  four  years  in  Faber's  house  with  its  high-tension  devotion, 
Roman  enthusiasms  and  general  atmosphere  of  crisis,  Birmingham 
was  inevitably  dull,  prosaic  and  provincial.  Dalgairns  found  a  large 
parish  of  working  people  and  a  community  which,  slowly  forming 
itself  on  Newman's  principle  of  gradual  adaptation,  seemed  to  Dal- 
gairns utterly  lacking  in  cohesion  and  spiritual  energy.  He  had 
grumbled  at  the  restless  speed  of  things  in  London,  but  in  com- 
parison the  tempo  in  Birmingham  seemed  to  drag  lifelessly.  Instead 
of  trying  to  fit  into  the  community  he  began  at  once  to  try  to  alter 
it  to  fit  himself,  to  introduce,  as  he  thought,  a  higher  tone.  Wishing 
to  make  him  feel  at  home  the  Birmingham  Fathers  gave  him  the 
offices  of  novice  master  and  confessor  to  the  house ;  Newman  after- 
wards realized  how  unwise  it  had  been  to  combine  these  two  functions 
and  to  give  them  to  one  who,  though  an  old  friend,  was  a  newcomer 
to  the  community,  having  spent  the  four  formative  years  in  London. 
It  meant  that  Dalgairns  more  than  ever  saw  it  as  his  duty  to  instil 
an  intense  form  of  spirituality,  more  emotionally  fervent ;  and  he 
became  a  centre  of  influence,  a  pipe-line  of  London  views,  so  unlike 
Newman's  as  to  cause  disturbance,  at  a  deep  level,  in  the  psycho- 
logical unity  of  the  group.  He  himself  did  not  realize  the  disruptive 
element  in  what  he  was  doing ;  Newman  did,  but  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  he  could  not  get  Dalgairns  to  understand  it.  Even  Newman 
had  never  been  able  to  command  Dalgairns'  complete  confidence, 
and  now,  instead  of  listening  to  him  as  his  superior,  he  privately 
criticized  his  methods  and  aims.  Almost  at  once,  too,  Newman  had 
to  leave  on  his  Irish  marathon  and  was  frequently  away  from  Bir- 
mingham for  long  periods.  Nobody  else  had  any  control  over 
Dalgairns'  forceful  personality.  So  once  again  Newman  was  to  suffer 
for  helping  someone  to  the  position  in  which  he  could  do  him  most 
harm.  He  himself  noticed  how  often  this  happened  in  his  life. 

The  church  which  was  opened  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  at  Edgbaston 
was  'the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  the  Father's  skill',  as  Ambrose  told  Lady 
Arundel,  'holds  700  people  and  cost  £1000,  in  style  something 
between  a  Basilica  and  a  Tithe  Barn.  The  only  thing  that  I  can  say 
of  it  is  that  it  is  like  nothing  else  upon  earth,  and  consequently  cannot 
be  taken  for  a  Methodist  chapel.  We  have  a  Paris  decorator  coming 
to  paint  it  for  us,  which  I  hope  will  improve  it.'  Newman's  skill  was 
shown  in  his  managing  to  erect  a  fairly  large  building  so  cheaply. 
The  roof  was  bought  second-hand  off  a  factory.  It  was  the  Paris 
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painter's  delay  which  postponed  the  opening.  Newman  just  managed 
to  stagger  out  of  bed  for  the  occasion :  he  had  been  doing  far  too 
much  and  a  heavy  cold  had  laid  him  low  again. 

For  suddenly,  just  when  he  was  busy  once  more,  the  Bishops  at 
last  summoned  him  to  Ireland.    On  November  3rd  he  had  gone  up 
to  Liverpool,  where  he  ran  two  lectures  together,  speaking  for  nearly 
three  hours ;  he  went  straight  on  to  Ireland,  arriving  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  spent  a  hectic  day  seeing  all  kinds  of  people  about  the 
University.    Then  he  crossed  the  sea  again,  back  to  Birmingham 
for  the  first  diocesan  Synod,  where  at  Ullathorne's  request  he 
preached  the  sermon  afterwards  published  as  Order >  the  Witness  and 
Instrument  of  Unity.    As  soon  as  the  Synod  was  over  he  went  to 
Clifton,  calling  on  seven  or  eight  people  in  the  short  time  he  was 
there.    Pouring  rain,  ice  and  snow  accompanied  all  these  travels,  so 
it  was  no  wonder  that  his  cold  was  severe.   For  two  days  before  the 
opening  he  was  too  unwell  to  say  Mass.    On  the  day  itself  he  got  up, 
said  his  Mass  and  went  back  to  bed  till  it  was  time  for  the  High  Mass. 
The  Bishop  sang  it,  but  Newman  preached,  and  afterwards  enter- 
tained their  guests  to  dinner.   Then  he  went  back  to  bed  for  the  rest 
of  the  week,  but  was  up  again  on  Sunday,  preaching  'with  difficulty* 
as  he  noted  in  his  diary. 

When  Mrs.  Bowden  wrote  inquiring  after  his  health  he  blamed 
his  weakness  on  the  strain  of  composing  the  sermon  for  the  Synod. 
'I  am  well  now,  though  very  weak.  People  won't  believe  me.  Be- 
cause I  seem  to  do  things  easy,  they  say  "0  Dr.  Newman  writes  so 
easily,  it  gives  him  no  trouble  —  he  writes  things  oif  —  he  can  sit 
up  and  write  a  sermon  for  next  morning  —  he  merely  talks,  he  does 
not  exert  himself"  and  they  simply  discredit  me.  ...  If  I  am  left 
to  myself  I  am  well  enough  —  but  I  cannot  bear  this  gadding  to  and 
fro  _  it  is  against  the  habit  of  my  life  —  and  against  our  Rule.  .  .  . 
And  then  when  I  fall  ill,  on  the  Bishop's  obliging  me  to  preach  at  the 
Synod  here,  he  merely  observes  "Is  there  no  one  to  keep  him  in 
order  ? "  All  this  will  make  you  smile  —  it  will  relieve  you  too.' 
But  there  was  soon  to  be  more  gadding  about  than  ever. 


The  Campaign  in  Ireland  begins 

IN  October  1853  the  Committee,  composed  of  Irish  Bishops,  sum- 
moned Newman  to  begin  the  foundation  of  the  University,  but  almost 
at  once  they  asked  him  'to  do  nothing  publicly*.  This  put  him  in 
such  an  anomalous  position  that  he  began  to  wonder  if  he  had  not 
better  resign,  or  at  least  threaten  resignation  if  he  were  not  publicly 
recognized  as  Rector.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  asked  advice  from 
Hope-Scott.  It  was  maddening  to  be  kept  hanging  about,  and  a 
further  irritation  was  added  when  Miss  Giberne,  who  was  in  Rome, 
wrote  that  there  the  deky  was  attributed  to  him.  'Talbot  has  been 
at  her*,  Newman  told  Ambrose  in  September,  'asking  if  it  would  do 
to  put  me  in  Dublin,  whether  I  should  not  retire  into  myself  and  do 
nothing.1  Needless  to  say  Miss  Giberne  '  fired  a  broadside  into  him 
so  effective,  that  she  saw  nothing  of  the  wreck  and  does  not  know 
what  became  of  him'.  Still,  the  idea  might  linger,  and  Newman  had 
no  intention  of  letting  the  University  suffer  because  people  had 
erroneous  theories  that  he  chose  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing.  In 
January  1854  he  wrote  to  Wiseman,  who  was  in  Rome. 

'I  ask  nothing  else,  but  a  fair  stage ;  nothing  but  a  locus  standi  if 
it  be  but  an  inch  of  Irish  ground  or  the  point  of  a  needle  —  but, 
unless  they  let  me  come  in,  I  can  do  nothing.  I  ask  nothing  of  the 
authorities  at  Rome ;  they  will  judge  and  decide  what  is  best.  I 
only  wish  it  understood  that,  if  I  do  not  act,  it  is  not  my  fault.  For 
two  years  I  have  been  intreating  to  be  allowed  to  act  ...  and  now 
when  I  have  commenced  acting,  I  suddenly  find  myself  stopped,  for 
to  tell  me  to  do  nothing  public  is  to  stop  me.'  He  said  he  laid  no 
blame  on  Archbishop  Cullen,  who  could  not  do  all  he  wished.  In  fact, 
though  Newman  did  not  refer  to  it,  there  was  strong  opposition  to 
the  whole  of  Cullen's  political  and  educational  policy,  led  by  the  for- 
midable John  McHale  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  'the  Lion  of  the  West'. 
Cullen,  like  Wiseman  in  England,  was  not  popular  with  the  other 
bishops,  because  he  was  thought  to  have  too  much  influence  at 
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Rome,  and  to  be  more  familiar  with  continental  habits  than  with 
conditions  at  home. 

Wiseman  was  anxious  to  help  Newman  as  much  as  he  could  and 
at  the  last  of  three  private  audiences  with  the  Pope  he  suggested  that 
in  order  to  confer  authority  on  the  Rector,  some  special  honour 
should  be  given  him.  Pius  himself  said  he  would  make  Newman  a 
bishop  —  not  of  course  a  diocesan  bishop,  but  with  the  title  of  some 
ancient  defunct  see,  in  partibus  infidelium.  Wiseman,  delighted, 
wrote  an  enthusiastic  letter  to  Newman,  and  said  he  hoped  to  have 
the  honour  of  consecrating  him.  Newman  had  been  alarmed  at 
earlier  rumours  of  a  Bishopric,  because  he  felt  himself  unequal  to 
the  administration  of  a  diocese  and  was  devoted  already  to  his 
vocation  in  the  Oratory.  But  this  was  different ;  he  would  not  be 
involved  in  administrative  business,  nor  would  the  title  be  merely  an 
honour,  but  it  would  put  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Bishops 
on  the  University  Committee.  As  it  was,  he  had  not  even  a  seat 
on  this  body.  He  thought  of  the  Bishopric  as  conferring  power  on 
the  Rector  of  the  University,  rather  than  as  a  personal  elevation. 
Consequently  he  replied  to  Wiseman  with  grateful  acceptance. 

The  Cardinal  had  left  it  to  his  discretion  whom  he  told;  he 
decided  that  his  own  Bishop  ought  to  know.  Ullathorne  was  so 
delighted  that,  at  a  public  banquet,  he  made  a  long  eulogy  on  New- 
man, published  in  the  local  newspapers,  calling  for  three  cheers  for 
the  Right  Reverend  Doctor  and  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland. 
Of  course  the  news  spread  rapidly  and  Newman  was  overwhelmed 
with  congratulations  and  presents.  Monsell,  who  had  lent  his  house 
in  Ireland  for  Newman's  week  of  rest  after  the  trial,  sent  him  a  plain 
pectoral  cross,  with  the  charming  message:  'It  desires  to  be  the 
representative  of  its  donor's  strong  affection  and  therefore  considers 
its  most  fitting  position  to  be  one  not  very  far  from  your  heart*. 

Newman  wrote  light-heartedly  to  Faber,  'So  they  are  going  to 
submit  to  my  personal  superintendence,  in  addition  to  the  Birming- 
ham Oratory  and  the  Irish  University,  the  diocese  of  Ptolemais, 
Megalopolis,  or  Rhinocorura.  I  shall  then  have  a  field  of  action 
upon  which,  pretty  nearly,  the  sun  will  never  set.'  Replies  from 
London  caused  him  to  write  hastily  to  Stanton,  'I  am  ashamed  your 
Father  has  taken  my  clumsy  jest  in  earnest.  I  am  not  to  be  Bishop  of 
Ptolemais,  nor  Megalopolis,  nor  Rhinocorura  (if  there  be  such  a 
pkce)  .  ,  .  I  shall  not  know  till  it  is  decided  by  Brief.  What  are 
you  anxious  about,  my  dear  F.  Richard?  The  colour  of  my  stock- 
ings?' For  Stanton's  letter  had  been  full  of  details  on  episcopal 
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clothes,  liturgical  and  everyday.  He  had  a  meticulous,  ceremonial 
mind. 

By  this  time  Newman  was  already  in  Ireland,  intent,  although  it 
was  winter,  on  making  his  long-delayed  visits  to  the  Bishops  as  soon 
as  possible.  He  crossed  the  sea  on  February  7th,  writing  to  Ambrose 
the  next  day,  'I  had  a  very  stiff  passage  —  and  though  not  sick, 
might  have  been  sick  any  moment,  had  I  chosen,  but  I  was  afraid, 
if  I  once  began,  I  should  not  stop.  It  was  a  temptation,  for  the  pain 
of  not  being  sick  was  considerable  ...  I  have  not  got  over  it  yet.' 
Ambrose  lamented  'How  could  you  do  as  you  did  going  over  ?  You 
might  have  strained  yourself  seriously.  Oh  dearest  Father  you  must 
have  your  nurse  with  you/ 

Newman  was  unlucky;  half  the  people  he  wanted  to  see  in 
Dublin  were  away,  and  the  first  he  did  see,  Father  Curtis,  the  Jesuit 
Provincial,  said  that  there  were  no  young  men  in  Ireland  suitable 
for  a  University,  and  no  rising  young  'mechanics'  for  whom  New- 
man, some  twenty  years  in  advance  of  his  old  University,  was  plan- 
ning Evening  Classes.  'My  advice  to  you',  said  Father  Curtis,  'is 
this,  to  go  to  the  Archbishop  and  say ' '  Don't  attempt  the  University ; 
give  up  the  idea".'  This  was  not  encouraging,  and  Newman  already 
had  a  suspicion  that  the  Jesuit  was  right,  but  he  could  hardly  give  up 
just  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  official  installation.  He  went  back 
to  his  rooms  in  Harcourt  Street  and  found  that  in  his  long  absence 
his  property  had  been  treated  like  the  spoils  of  someone  never  ex- 
pected to  return.  '  My  goods  are  disposed  to  the  four  winds ',  he  told 
Ambrose,  ' — my  room  is  devoted  to  a  billiard  table  and  its  con- 
sequences—  also  it  has  pianos  and  gives  concerts  —  I  am  to  be 
quartered  in  the  room  over  it,  which  I  like  better  —  when  it  is  put 
to  rights,  but  the  wind  comes  in  bodily  at  top,  bottom  and  side  of  the 
door  and  the  closet  won't  shut.  However,  I  feel  happy  and  am 
putting  my  things  in  order.'  In  a  private  note  he  added  that  the 
escritoire  Henry  Wilberforce  had  lent  him  had  been  broken  open 
and  everything  scattered.  A  new  set  of  handkerchiefs  had  dis- 
appeared. 'My  nice  Roman  Breviary  was  in  actual  present  use  in 
the  house.  My  new  razors,  a  gift  with  my  name  engraven  on  them, 
which  I  had  never  used,  were  smeared  and  dulled,  having  been  taken 
out  and  put  back  unwiped  and  unstropped  etc.  etc.'  One  wonders 
what  further  depredations  were  covered  by  'etc.'. 

Henry  Wilberforce,  it  turned  out,  was  away  too,  and  when  New- 
man called  on  his  wife,  he  found  her  in  'a  most  low  way',  and  dead 
silent  as  to  what  Henry  was  doing  in  London.  Newman  had  come 
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expecting  to  dine,  but  'She  just  asked  me  "if  I  would  have  any 
thing ".   I  was  prepared  for  her  having  dined  early,  but  also  prepared 
for  her  giving  me  some  cold  meat.    She  mentioned  it,  or  Charles 
flourished  beer  and  bread  before  me,  to  make  a  Tantalus  of  me,  to 
offer  and  to  mock  —  so  I  declined.'   Off  he  went  in  search  of  food, 
relating  the  episode  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  recreation  at 
home.    'I  left  the  house  pensively,  as  I  had  lost  my  dinner  in  Har- 
court  Street  from  the  late  hour.   What  was  I  to  do  ?   My  bad  genius 
suggested  that  I  could  get  some  cold  meat  at  the  Royal  Hotel  —  so 
thither  I  went  by  the  back  streets.    I  said  indeed  that  there  was  no 
one  that  would  know  me  —  but  I  thought  it  would  look  absurd  to 
any  friend  and  that  Mrs.  W  would  hear  of  it ;  so  I  kept  to  the  back 
streets  and  darted  down  upon  the  Royal  Hotel.  I  was  congratulating 
myself  when/wrf  as  I  was  mounting  the  steps,  up  rushed  old  Scratton 
full  of  congratulations  —  it  is  always  the  way.'    Scratton  was  a  con- 
vert of  1850,  a  Christ  Church  man  for  whom  Newman  had  got  the 
post  of  Secretary  to  the  University,  which  he  filled  conscientiously 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  for  he  eventually  married  and  settled  down  in 
Ireland.    'Well,  I  hoped  he  was  going  to  give  me  some  dinner  —  but 
no  —  ke  Was  sorry  to  say  he  was  a  bachelor,  he  had  hoped  indeed  he 
had  a  bed  for  me,  but  had  found  it  was  too  short  —  but  not  a  mouth- 
ful of  dinner,  hot  or  cold.   So  I  had  to  enter  the  Coffee  Room.   Then 
there  was  no  cold  meat,  and  for  a  small  steak,  so  small  that  I  ate  it 
to  the  bone,  with  a  bare  glass  of  porter,  they  charged  me  4/-!  ... 
Nor  was  this  all.   I  had  cautioned  Scratton  not  to  blab  —  but  to  my 
annoyance  the  waiter  called  me  Doctor,  and  Mr.  Buckle,  who  called 
next  morning,  said  he  heard  I  had  been  wandering  about  Kingstown 
and  begged  I  would  never  scruple  to  take  my  dinner  with  him.    So 
you  see  it  will  be  hard  if  Mrs.  W  does  not  hear  of  it.' 

On  Newman's  own  view  the  first  week  was  'simply  lost',  because 
Cullen  was  away,  but  he  was  pretty  busy  all  the  same,  engaging 
lecturers,  setting  up  a  debating  society  and  'a  quasi-Oratory  with 
priests  to  confess  the  youths'.  He  told  Ambrose  'I  have  thrown 
lawyers,  architects,  painters,  paperers  and  upholsterers  into  the 
University  House,  with  a  view  to  preparing  for  our  Autumn  opening'. 
He  also  met  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  which  saved  him  going 
north  on  the  tour  he  was  planning  with  the  aid  of  Bradshaw.  He 
did  not  publish  his  intentions  abroad,  for  he  still  had  to  avoid  'doing 
anything  public'.  The  weather,  needless  to  say,  turned  out  the 
worst  for  years.  'It  blows  a  tempest  and  rains  furiously,'  he  told 
Ambrose,  adding  optimistically,  'I  cannot  think  such  weather  will 
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last.'  But  it  did  last ;  when  he  left  Dublin  on  February  i8th  it  was 
snowing,  and  he  had  such  a  cold  that  he  had  'no  voice  except 
coughing*. 

Undeterred,  he  set  off,  determined  to  waste  time  no  longer.  It 
was  Saturday  when  he  left  and  within  nine  days  he  had  seen  six 
Bishops  and  several  colleges.  His  first  call  was  on  the  Bishop  of 
Ossory ;  he  stayed  the  night  and  over  Sunday  at  Carlow  College  and 
met  the  Bishop  of  Kildare ;  on  Monday  he  went  to  Waterford,  then 
to  Cork,  on  to  Thurles,  staying  with  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and 
lastly  to  Limerick.  He  wrote  off  all  his  adventures  to  his  community, 
not  only  for  the  pleasure  of  sharing  them  with  a  sympathetic  audience, 
but  because  he  relied  on  constant  communication  to  keep  up  the 
mutual  affection  which  was  the  chief  bond  holding  his  lively  and 
diverse  team  together.  As  he  was  forced  to  leave  them  during  this 
critical  time  in  their  development  as  a  body,  he  was  especially  anxious 
to  remain  as  closely  united  with  them  as  possible. 

The  first  hazard  of  the  expedition  was  at  Kilkenny,  where  the 
Bishop  of  Ossory  made  him  'ascend  up  to  the  top  of  his  unfinished 
cathedral  (a  noble  building)  along  planks  and  up  corkscrews,  in 
doing  which  my  only  support  was  that  it  was  impossible  I  could  be 
fated  to  die  the  death  of  a  hodman,  whatever  be  its  logic'.  As  usual, 
food  was  one  of  his  chief  trials,  especially  as  he  was  'out  of  order'  as 
he  told  Ambrose,  and  found  travelling  difficult,  not  to  mention  the 
hazards  of  'exploring  unknown  regions  a  mile  from  the  house'. 
From  Cork  on  his  birthday  he  wrote  'I  trembled  when  I  saw  the 
mutton  and  how  it  blushed  at  the  first  cut,  but  his  lordship  was 
merciful  and  let  me  dine  on  the  brown*.  He  was  not  so  lucky  else- 
where. He  liked  the  various  Bishops  and  other  clergy  whom  he  met ; 
they  all  welcomed  him  cordially,  but  not  all  were  in  favour  of  the 
University. 

The  next  day  he  wrote  to  Austin  Mills  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Community's  recreation.  'I  submit  part  of  a  sketch  of  a  new 
work.  ...  I  propose  to  call  it  "The  doleful  disasters  and  curious 
catastrophes  of  a  traveller  in  the  wilds  of  the  west".  I  sketch  five 
chapters  below. 

'  i .  The  first  will  contain  a  series  of  varied  and  brilliant  illustrations 
of  the  old  proverb  "More  know  Tom  Fool  than  Tom  Fool  knows". 

'2.  The  second  will  relate  how  at  Carlow  a  large  party  of  priests 
was  asked  to  meet  the  author  at  dinner,  after  which  the  said  author, 
being  fatigued  with  the  day,  went  to  sleep  and  was  awakened  from 
a  refreshing  repose  by  his  next  neighbour  on  the  right  shouting  in 
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his  ear  "Gentlemen,  Dr  N.  is  about  to  explain  to  you  the  plan  he 
proposes  for  establishing  the  new  University",  an  announcement 
which  the  said  Dr  N.  does  aver  most  solemnly  took  him  utterly  by 
surprise,  and  he  cannot  think  what  he  can  have  said  in  his  sleep  which 
could  have  been  understood  to  mean  something  so  altogether  foreign 
to  his  intentions  and  his  habits.  However,  upon  this  announcement, 
how  the  author  was  obliged  to  speak,  and  answer  questions,  in 
which  process  he  made  mistakes  and  contradicted  himself,  to  the 
clear  consciousness  and  the  extreme  disgust  of  the  said  author. 

'3.  Chapter  third  will  detail  the  merry  conceit  of  the  Paddy  who 
drove  him  from  the  Kilkenny  station,  and  who,  instead  of  taking 
him  to  the  Catholic  Bishop's,  took  him  to  the  Protestant  super- 
intendent's pakce,  a  certain  O'Brien  who  now  for  fifteen  years  past 
has  been  writing  against  the  author  and  calling  him  hard  names  — 
and  how  the  said  carman  deposited  him  at  the  door  of  the  Protestant 
palace  and  drove  away,  and  how  he  kept  ringing  and  no  one  came, 
and  how  at  last  he  ventured  to  attempt  and  open  the  hall  door  without 
leave,  and  found  himself  inside  the  house  and  made  a  noise  in  vain 
—  and  how  when  his  patience  was  exhausted  he  advanced  further  in 
and  went  up  some  steps  and  looked  about  him,  and  still  found  no 
one  at  all  —  all  along  thinking  it  was  the  house  of  the  true  Bishop, 
and  a  very  fine  one  too.  And  how  at  last  he  ventured  to  knock  on 
a  room  door  and  how  at  length  out  came  a  scullery  maid,  and  assured 
him  the  Bishop  was  in  London  —  whereupon  gradually  the  true 
state  of  the  case  unfolded  itself  to  his  mind,  and  he  began  to  think 
that,  had  that  Protestant  Superintendent  been  at  home,  a  servant 
would  have  answered  the  bell  and  he  should  have  sent  his  card  or 
cartel  with  his  own  name  upon  it,  for  the  inspection  of  the  said 
Superintendent/ 

It  seems  almost  a  pity  Bishop  O'Brien,  who  had  charged  so 
fiercely  against  Newman  after  Tract  90,  was  not  there  to  meet  him 
face  to  face,  especially  as  he  was  wearing,  somewhat  incongruously, 
a  shepherd's  plaid.  The  fourth  chapter  of  the  skit  told  how  Newman 
acquired  this  garment  —  the  Catholic  Bishop,  amused  at  the  inci- 
dent, thought  it  was  responsible  for  the  carman's  mistake.  Newman 
had  bought  it  in  Sackville  Street,  objecting  at  the  time  that  it  was 
not  clerical,  and  being  assured  that  it  was.  'Now  he  does  not  know 
what  to  do/  Newman  ended,  'for  he  is  wandering  over  the  wide 
world  in  a  fantastic  dress,  like  a  Merry  Andrew,  yet  with  a  Roman 
collar  on.1  He  had  left  his  'good  Propaganda  cloke'  behind,  so  he 
had  to  go  on  as  he  was. 
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1 5.  And  the  fifth  chapter  will  narrate  his  misadventures  at  Water- 
ford  —  how  he  went  to  the  Ursuline  Convent  there,  and  the  Acting 
Superior  determined  he  should  see  all  the  young  ladies  of  the  school 
to  the  number  of  seventy,  all  dressed  in  blue  with  medals  on,  some 
blue,  some  green,  some  red ;  and  how  he  found  he  had  to  make  them 
a  speech  and  how  he  puzzled  and  fussed  himself  what  on  earth  he 
should  say  impromptu  to  a  parcel  of  school  girls  —  and  how  in  his 
distress  he  did  make  what  he  considered  his  best  speech  —  and  how 
when  it  was  ended  the  Mother  School  Mistress  did  not  know  he  had 
made  it,  or  even  begun  it,  and  still  asked  for  his  speech.  And  how 
he  would  not,  because  he  could  not,  make  a  second  speech ;  and 
how,  to  make  it  up,  he  asked  for  a  holiday  for  the  girls,  and  how  the 
Mother  School  Mistress  flatly  refused  him,  by  reason  (as  he  verily 
believes)  because  she  would  not  recognize  and  accept  his  speech, 
and  wanted  another,  and  thought  she  had  dressed  up  her  girls  for 
nothing  —  and  how  he  nevertheless  drank  her  raspberry  vinegar, 
which  much  resembles  a  nun's  anger,  being  sweet  acid,  and  how  he 
thought  to  himself,  it  being  his  birthday,  that  he  was  full  old  to  be 
forgiven  if  he  would  not  at  a  moment  act  the  spiritual  jack  pudding  to 
a  girls'  school.' 

Meanwhile  it  was  becoming  clear  that  few  of  the  Bishops  liked 
the  notion  of  the  University,  which  seemed  to  them  doomed  to 
failure  from  the  start.  Newman  was  quick  to  sense  differences  of 
opinion  in  any  country.  'The  dissentions  in  Ireland  are  awful  — 
as  many  and  subdivided  and  cross  divided  as  dissentions  in  England ', 
he  wrote  home  from  Thurles.  'I  have  nothing  to  rely  on  but  God,' 
the  Pope  and  myself —but  I  do  not  know  what  encouragement  I 
see.'  Most  of  the  Bishops  he  liked  but  'The  Bishop  of  Cork  was 
cold  and  courteous  —  stiff  and  donnish  — and  I  should  never  get 
on  with  him,  I  am  sure.  He  is  the  only  Irish  Bishop  I  have  met 
unlike  an  Irishman:  I  think  I  had  rather  be  pawed  by  the  Lion/ 
Newman  knew  that  MacHale,  that  formidable  patriot,  was  the  chief 
opponent  of  Cullen,  the  University,  and  the  notion  of  an  English 
Rector  —  and  for  this  very  reason  he  wanted  to  meet  him.  'If  he 
thinks  I  think  he  does  not  like  me,  he  will  at  once  set  himself  against 
me',  he  observed  acutely.  MacHale  was  to  be  the  finale  of  his  tour. 

Meanwhile  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  was  in  favour  of  the 
University,  turned  out  to  be  'a  most  pleasing,  taking  man  —  mild 
gentle,  tender  and  broken'.    The  Bishop  of  Limerick  proved  a  con- 
trast.    He  is  a  man  I  like  very  much,  a  downright,  honest,  bluff 
person,  very  hearty  and  very  positive,  arguing  and  laying  down  the 
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law,  and  abusing  his  young  priests,  who  take  his  kicks  and  stand  out 
against  him.  He  is  the  cleverest  Bishop  I  have  met,  and  certainly 
to  me  the  kindest.'  Yet  he  did  not  think  the  University  would 
'answer*.  Depressing  as  the  lack  of  real  support  was,  Newman 
enjoyed,  sometimes  with  amusement,  the  generous  welcome  he 
received.  To  Bowles  he  wrote  'My  last  exploits  have  been  to  make 
an  eloquent  speech  to  80  or  100  persons  at  Thurles,  on  my  health 
being  drunk  —  and  to  escort  a  school  girl  with  band  boxes  up  to 
Dublin  from  Limerick.  What  strange  uses  we  are  put  to !'  Later 
he  had  to  explain :  'It  was  only  a  priests'  dinner,  after  which  the 
boys  of  the  College  and  the  servants  came  in  to  hear  the  wonderful 
eloquence  that  was  going  on'. 

What  with  the  indigestible  meals,  the  sleepless  nights  with  feather 
beds,  the  appalling  weather,  his  cold  and  the  strain  of  meeting  so 
many  strangers,  Newman  hesitated  at  facing  the  further  journey  into 
the  wilds  beyond  the  railway,  to  seek  the  Lion  in  his  den :  'I  dread 
a  night  in  so  awful  an  abode'.  He  seemed  prepared  to  face  it, 
even  so,  when  he  arrived  at  Limerick.  But  letters  were  waiting  for 
him  there  from  home.  He  ever  afterwards  gave  the  weather  and  his 
health  as  the  reasons  for  giving  up  the  visit,  but  it  seems  likely  that 
what  broke  his  spirit  was  in  those  letters.  At  every  stopping  place 
he  had  been  looking  out  for  them,  and  been  disappointed ;  now  he 
missed  the  earlier  despatches  sent  for  his  birthday  —  he  only  got 
them  when  he  returned  to  Dublin.  Every  spare  half-hour  had  been 
spent  retailing  his  adventures  for  the  others  at  home,  and  now  the 
first  letters  he  got  revealed  that  they  were  in  a  ferment  of  irritation, 
and  most  of  it  directed  against  him. 

Before  he  left  England  he  had  written  out  for  general  use  a  paper 
of  faults  and  omissions  in  carrying  out  the  Rule ;  typically  he  thought 
it  would  serve  as  a  tactful  reminder  in  raising  the  standard,  which  he 
feared  was  getting  somewhat  lax.  Since  he  could  not  be  present  at 
the  fortnightly  chapter  of  faults,  when  these  sort  of  things  were 
brought  up,  he  asked  that  instead  the  officers  of  the  congregation 
should  send  him  reports,  taking  the  general  paper  as  guide.  What 
he  wanted  to  know  was  simply  what  he  would  have  heard  had  he  been 
present,  but  he  had  failed  to  make  this  plain,  and  the  others  thought 
he  meant  that  he  wished  each  officer  to  make  a  private  report  to  him 
on  the  way  the  members  of  the  congregation  were  fulfilling,  or  failing 
to  fulfil,  their  duties.  Naturally  the  idea  of  spying  on  each  other 
and  reporting  the  result  revolted  them,  and  without  pausing  to 
reflect  how  unlikely  it  was  that  Newman  should  have  given  such  an 
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order,  without  asking  for  clarification,  they  burst  into  angry  criti- 
cism—  not  to  him,  but  to  each  other.  Nicholas  Darnell,  always 
inclined  to  talk  fiercely,  said  he  was  going  to  protest.  Even  Ambrose 
agreed  with  Bowles  that  sending  such  reports  through  the  post 
would  'break  the  seal*  of  the  congregation.  Yet,  disgusted  though 
they  were,  they  decided  to  carry  out  the  preposterous  order.  The 
letter  that  so  upset  Newman  was  written  by  Edward  Caswall,  the 
mildest  of  them  all.  He  merely  said  that  he  thought  most  people 
had  been  at  the  evening  discipline  but  the  dim  light  and  his  bad 
eyesight  made  it  hard  to  be  sure.  From  this  Newman,  with  his 
almost  supernatural  psychological  insight,  guessed  almost  all  that 
had  happened  —  hints  in  other  letters  confirmed  his  suspicions. 
Edward's  gentle  distaste  and  reluctance  revealed  instantly  the 
general  revolt  of  feeling,  and  the  misconception  which  had  given  rise 

to  it. 

The  mistake  revealed  such  incomprehension,  and  the  reaction 
to  it  such  a  complex  of  wrong  attitudes,  that  it  was  a  severe  shock  to 
Newman.  Some  days  afterwards  he  confessed  'I  could  hardly  get 
through  the  mass  which  I  said  for  all  of  you,  for  crying*.  He  was 
hurt  that  they  could  imagine  he  intended  anything  'so  inquisitorial* 
and  by  their  reluctance  to  communicate  the  affairs  of  the  congrega- 
tion by  post.  To  Caswall,  but  for  them  all,  he  wrote  at  once  'If  I 
neither  speak  to  you,  nor  you  to  me,  how  am  I  one  of  you  ?  I  am 
conscious  to  myself  that  my  heart  is  with  you  all,  and  nowhere  else. 
Husbands  and  wives  write  to  each  other  daily  when  separated  — 
when  I  come  to  a  place  like  Limerick,  I  say  "I  wonder  whether  any 
letter  from  Edgbaston  will  be  lying  for  me  ?"  I  write  to  you  when- 
ever I  have  half  an  hour,  and  wish  to  find  sympathy  in  you.  Well 
I  know  I  commit  a  thousand  faults  when  I  am  with  you  —  let  it  be 
my  penance  when  I  find  myself  disappointed.  ...  I  have  written 
in  a  great  hurry  —  excuse  faults  for  your  love  of  me/ 

He  explained  what  he  had  really  intended,  and  everything  was 
gradually  cleared  up,  though  it  took  a  long  time  by  letter,  and  Edward 
could  not  really  understand,  until  shown  in  detail,  why  his  obedience, 
however  reluctant,  had  so  upset  Newman.  It  was  not  just  a  matter 
of  Newman's  feelings  being  hurt,  though  they  certainly  were ;  there 
were  important  lessons  for  their  life  as  a  community  to  be  drawn 
from  the  incident,  and  when  he  got  home  in  April  he  wrote  a  long 
and  careful  memorandum  on  the  subject.  'You  will  perhaps  tell  me 
I  am  making  much  of  a  little  thing ;  and  I  tell  you  that  you  are 
making  little  of  a  great  thing.  Perfect  openness  on  the  part  of  the 
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subjects  of  the  Oratory  with  the  Father  Superior  is  the  fundamental, 
the  vital  principle  of  the  Congregation.'  Of  their  conduct  he 
observed  'As  if  we  were  a  boys'  school  and  the  Father  Superior 
headmaster  of  it  .  .  .  as  if  St  Philip  ever  recognized  any  democratic 
meeting  in  his  Congregation  in  which  his  subjects  might  come  to- 
gether to  talk  about  the  Father  Superior  behind  his  back'.  He 
realized,  as  they  did  not  realize,  that  if  they  were  going  to  make  a 
master  of  him,  to  rebel  or  combine  against,  or  even  to  discuss  and 
criticize  as  if  he  were  exterior  to  them,  it  would  simply  destroy  the 
internal  unity  of  the  body,  based  as  it  was  on  free  obedience  and  love, 
which  must  be  open  and  attentive  if  it  was  not  to  become  merely 
selfish. 

It  was  difficult,  perhaps,  for  Newman's  companions  not  to  make 
him  into  a  'headmaster'  —  he  was  older,  he  had  so  long  guided  them 
all,  it  was  hard  to  feel  he  was  in  any  sense  an  equal,  and  inconceivable 
that  he  should  be  anything  but  'the  Father'  to  them.  His  efforts  not 
to  command,  not  to  act  externally  on  them,  usually  issued  simply  in 
his  being  treated  as  if  he  were  rather  a  weak  headmaster,  whom 
people  forgot  to  consult  but  remembered  to  complain  about.  Then, 
when  he  did  exercise  any  authority,  it  seemed  to  the  headstrong 
arbitrary.  This  difficulty  dogged  Newman  for  years,  in  a  sense  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  so  much  aware  of  it  that  he  frequently 
called  himself  a  bad  Superior,  and  blamed  himself  for  not '  managing* 
men  better.  Yet  he  refused  to  take  advantage  of  his  natural  position 
as  'headmaster'  by  assuming  an  absolute  command,  as  he  easily 
could  have  done.  He  preferred  the  difficult  way,  of  trying  to  secure 
unanimity  of  action  by  mutual  understanding,  open  discussion,  the 
concurrence  of  friends  ready  to  yield  to  each  other  for  the  common 
good.  It  was  necessarily  a  slow  way,  and  some  of  his  colleagues 
were  impatient  of  it. 

Ambrose  was  beginning  to  understand  Newman's  way ;  he  saw 
it  more  clearly  when  he  went  to  stay,  in  March,  at  Sydenham  and 
heard  Faber's  'account  of  the  extraordinary  perfection  and  obedience 
of  their  house*.  He  added  'and  I  must  say  I  blessed  God  for  our 
own  imperfection  and  disobedience  —  I  am  most  thankful  for  the 
hearty  loving  spirit  of  our  house  and  I  love  our  own  Fathers  more 
than  ever.  Father,  they  love  you,  and  you  may  do  what  you  like 
with  them,  spite  of  a  little  blustering,  and  I  would  not  exchange  our 
blustering  for  the  Londoners'  obedience.  There  is  very  hard  riding 
there  I  am  sure.  F.  Wilfrid  told  me  that  he  had  a  view  that  the 
Superior  was  the  Director  of  the  house,  and  accordingly  Philip 
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simply  confesses  and  he,  the  Father,  directs,  arranges  all  prayers 
meditations  etc.'  Faber's  way  was  still  to  make  his  community 
what  shrewd  Father  Dominic  Barberi  had  called  the  original  Brothers 
of  the  Will  of  God  —  'Brothers  of  the  Will  of  Faber'.  It  was  not  a 
conscious  intention.  He  just  felt  sure  he  knew  what  was  best. 

Faber  was  having  his  own  trials.  On  February  and  Plater's 
father,  'my  great  enemy'  as  Faber  called  him  to  Lady  Arundel,  came 
to  see  his  erring  son  and  'dropped  down  dead'.  A  post-mortem  was 
held  on  the  spot.  'The  dissection  was  very  shocking,'  Faber  wrote 
with  gusto  to  Newman,  'blood  and  brains  on  ye  cocoanut  matting 
of  ye  recreation  room,  and  ye  stench  intolerable.  The  body  is  now 
removed  by  coroner's  warrant,  partly  dressed  in  my  clothes  and 
partly  in  F.  Alban's.'  At  the  inquest  the  Oratorians  were  accused 
of  killing  the  father  and  kidnapping  the  son ;  luckily  the  law  did  not 
take  this  view,  though  many  newspapers  did.  Nor  did  troubles  come 
singly.  Faber  also  told  Lady  Arundel  that  he  had  had  a  letter  from 
Wiseman  accusing  him  of  secret  enmity  and  of  prying  into  his 
affairs.  'I  locked  myself  up  for  an  hour  and  got  calm',  said  Faber 
'.  .  .  but  ye  effort,  though  successful  in  ye  soul,  upset  ye  equili- 
brium of  my  rickety  body,'  —  with  the  usual  pains  and  vomiting  — 
Lady  Arundel  was  spared  no  details.  Recovering  from  this,  Faber 
was  laid  low  again  on  moving  into  the  new  house  at  Brompton,  telling 
the  same  noble  confidante  'I  lay  in  bed  in  perfect  torture  while  they 
were  flooring  ye  room  under  me,  and  hammering  iron  pipes'.  The 
smell  of  'the  Father's  ether'  floated  through  the  house. 

However,  the  opening  of  the  new  church  came  off,  as  planned, 
on  March  22nd,  1854.  Faber  had  asked  Newman,  who  was  then  in 
Ireland,  to  come  and  preach.  He  said  he  would  come,  but  not 
preach.  'It  is  an  ungracious  thing  to  say  I  am  coming  up  to  London 
because  I  have  broken  two  teeth.  But  it  is  a  very  gracious  thing  to 
you,  not  to  me,  for  my  teeth  so  opportunely  to  break.  It  is  un- 
gracious again  in  me,  so  coming  up,  to  ask  not  to  preach  still  —  but 
if  it  gets  into  the  paper  that  I  have  been  preaching,  it  will  be  all  over 
with  me  here'  —  in  Dublin.  If  he  did  it  once,  he  would  have  to  do 
it  again  and  had  neither  time  nor  strength.  He  came  by  way  of 
Birmingham,  arriving  at  midnight  on  the  2oth.  Next  day  the  dentist 
dealt  with  the  broken  teeth  and  on  the  day  after  the  opening  took 
place,  in  the  presence  of  Ullathorne  and  other  dignitaries,  ecclesi- 
astical and  lay.  Newman  blessed  the  Church  and  gave  Benediction. 
*F.  W.  preached',  he  noted  in  his  diary. 

Faber's  account  of  that  item,  written  to  Lady  Arundel  the  next 
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day,  was  more  dramatic.  'Towards  ten  on  Tuesday  night  I  was 
heard  in  my  room  moaning  terribly  and  was  found  lying  on  ye  floor, 
slightly  convulsed  and  in  ye  cramps,  and  violently  sick.'  The  doctor 
said  that  if  he  preached  he  would  probably  have  a  fit  in  the  pulpit. 
Great  was  the  disappointment  of  his  community,  and  during  the 
High  Mass  the  next  day  Antony  Hutchison  came  and  urged  him  to 
get  up ;  everything  would  be  flat  without  him.  'I  told  him  I  could 
not  stand.  He  pressed,  so  I  said,  Go  into  ye  sanctuary  and  fetch  ye 
Padre.  The  Padre  came  and  I  said,  They  want  me  to  preach;  if 
you  will  say  I  may,  I  will  do  so.  He  said  instanter,  Yes,  my  dear 
fellow,  get  up,  and  strength  will  be  given  you.  I  jumped  out  of  bed 
directly,  and  unshaved  for  three  days  and  unwashed,  and  with  half 
my  clothes  on,  I  got  down  just  as  ye  Gospel  ended.  There  was  a 
film  before  my  eyes.  I  tumbled  over  Dr  UUathorne's  legs  on  mount- 
ing ye  pulpit ;  and  then  preached.  I  knew  nothing  more  till  I  found 
myself  in  my  room  again.'  A  simple  man  who  heard  him  thought 
that  'if  that  gentleman  isn't  going  to  heaven'  there  was  not  much 
help  for  anyone  else ;  it  was  evidently  the  usual  reaction  to  Faber's 
preaching.  This  comment  of  course  is  not  from  Faber's  letter.  In 
it  he  remarked  'The  Padre  is  very  much  excited  and  says  we  are 
going  to  have  a  great  work'.  The  idea  of  Newman  being  'very 
much  excited'  is  very  Faberish. 

Faber  referred  to  him  as  'Bishop  Newman'  in  this  letter,  and  in 
April  the  London  Oratory  were  asking  if  they  could  give  him  the 
mitres  he  would  need.  If  they  were  very  cheap,  said  Newman.  'As 
much  love  goes  with  the  gift  of  a  cheap  mitre  as  a  grand  one,  but 
really  for  my  own  comfort  let  me  not  have  about  me  more  precious 
things  than  I  need.  The  abundance  of  the  rich,  says  Ecclesiastes 
(at  least  in  the  Protestant  version)  does  not  suffer  him  to  sleep.  At 
present  I  sleep  in  a  rail  carriage  or  a  steam  boat  tolerably  well  —  but, 
if  I  know  that  in  the  van  behind  I  have  a  lot  of  precious  things  to  lug 
about  with  me,  which  I  must  be  seeing  after,  with  no  "Newman" 
(such  as  the  Cardinal's)  to  be  my  cad,  why  all  I  can  say  is,  it  is  next 
door  to  travelling  with  nursery  maids  and  their  paraphernalia,  and  a 
worse  penance  than  St  Philip's  cat.'  The  Newman  he  referred  to 
was  Wiseman's  butler,  afterwards  Manning's ;  the  source,  of  course, 
of  many  jokes,  and  later  of  a  minor  obsession  of  Father  Neville's  — 
he  thought  Newman's  enemies  deliberately  told  misleading  tales  of 
the  butler  Newman.  To  Newman  himself,  the  coincidence  seemed 
merely  funny. 

Newman  stayed  in  Birmingham  over  Passiontide  and  Easter, 
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wrestling  with  the  problems  of  community  behaviour  on  the  Satur- 
day before  Holy  Week,  and  the  next  day,  Palm  Sunday,  celebrating 
the  High  Mass  and  also  singing  the  Christus  in  the  Passion  —  so 
hard  up  were  they  for  priests  who  could  sing.  For  most  of  these 
early  years  Newman  sang  the  Christus,  the  shortest  of  the  three 
parts,  and  also  traditionally  sung  at  the  lowest  pitch,  which  is  inter- 
esting, considering  the  many  descriptions  of  his  speaking  voice  as 
pitched  fairly  high.  There  seem  to  be  no  descriptions  of  Newman 
singing.  As  Superior  he  took  the  principal  services  of  Maundy 
Thursday,  Good  Friday  and  Holy  Saturday ;  also  the  Easter  Sunday 
Vespers.  On  the  Friday  of  Easter  week,  at  midnight,  he  set  off  for 
Ireland  once  more. 
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WHEN  Newman  got  to  Ireland  after  Easter,  the  Brief  setting  up  the 
Catholic  University  had  reached  Dr.  Cullen,  but  there  was  not  a 
word  in  it,  or  with  it,  about  the  promised  Bishopric  for  the  Rector. 
As  Rector  simply,  though  in  eulogistic  terms,  Newman  was  named. 
Cullen  was  obviously  embarrassed.    Newman  noted  'He  said  in  an 
awkward  and  hurried  manner,  "You  see  how  the  Pope  speaks  of 
you  —  here  is  the  distinction'".    Newman,  taken  by  surprise,  and 
ever  averse  to  making  claims  for  himself,  said  nothing.    But  if  he 
expected  those  concerned  to  explain  what  had  happened  he  dis- 
covered, as  time  went  on,  that  he  was  mistaken,    Cullen  never 
referred  to  it  again.    Nor,  even  more  surprisingly,  did  Wiseman. 
The  only  indication  that  came  from  Westminster  was  a  letter  from 
Manning,  wishing  him  joy.    'On  the  point  affecting  yourself/  he 
said, '  I  gathered  from  the  Cardinal  that  it  was  thought  right  to  wait 
till  the  University  had  a  formal  existence.    This  I  suppose  will  be 
accomplished  already  by  this  inauguration.'     Reading  this  over 
afterwards  Newman  put  an  exclamation  mark  after  'gathered'.    It 
was  indeed  wonderfully  evasive  of  responsibility.    The  excuse  was 
ridiculous  in  any  case,  as  the  point  in  making  Newman  a  Bishop  was 
to  give  him  authority  in  bringing  the  University  into  existence,  both 
formally  and  materially.  Also,  instead  of  putting  a  definite  closure  to 
the  proposal,  it  merely  suggested  postponement,  so  that  Newman 
was  left,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
someone  expecting  an  honour  which  never  arrived.   What  could  he 
say  to  the  friends  who  kept  sending  congratulations  and  presents? 
Even  in  June,  Ulkthorne,  coming  back  from  Rome,  was  astonished 
to  hear  that  nothing  had  been  fixed  for  Newman's  consecration. 
Evidently  he,  who  was  responsible  for  the  widespread  publicity  of 
the  first  news  of  the  intended  honour,  knew  nothing  about  its 
indefinite  postponement. 

It  was  a  monumental  snub,  for  which  no  one  had  the  courage  to 
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avow  responsibility.    Years  later  Newman  wondered  what  would 
have  happened  if  he  had  refused  to  be  installed  as  Rector  before  his 
consecration  'as  another  man  might  have  done'.    But  at  the  time 
he  never  spoke  of  it,  never  made  a  grievance  of  it,  even  in  private 
letters.    'It  never  occupied  my  thoughts',  he  wrote  in  1870,  in  his 
memorandum  on  the  University.    'The  prospect  of  it  faded  out  of 
my  mind,  as  the  delay  was  more  and  more  prolonged.'   This  detach- 
ment in  the  face  of  such  an  humiliating  experience  was  ill-rewarded  a 
few  years  later  by  the  suspicion  of  certain  people  in  Rome  and  else- 
where that  Newman  was  nursing  a  grievance  because  he  had  been 
done  out  of  an  honour.    The  idea  that  he  might  be  pacified  by  a 
Bishopric,  long  after  the  necessity  for  the  authority  it  conferred  had 
passed,  was  so  foreign  to  Newman  that  he  could  only  wonder  at  the 
'  low-mindedness'  of  such  men.    In  fact,  when  it  became  clear,  a  year 
or  two  later,  that  he  could  do  no  more  for  the  University,  he  was  glad 
not  to  be  tied  to  it  by  a  Bishopric  bestowed  especially  for  the  work. 
Newman  guessed,  at  last,  that  Cullen  had  something  to  do  with 
the  affair,  but  the  evidence  has  only  recently  come  to  light  in  the 
Archives  of  Propaganda,  which  are  opened,  like  a  kind  of  serial 
judgment  day,  a  hundred  years  after  the  arrival  of  letters.    Thus  the 
nineteen-fifties  have  revealed  the  fossilized  remains  of  the  eighteen- 
fifties,  and  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  dead  are  manifest  as  they  were. 
At  the  very  same  time  that  Wiseman  was  seeing  the  Pope  and  writing 
to  Newman  about  the  Bishopric,  Cullen  was  writing  to  Kirby, 
Rector  of  the  Irish  College  in  Rome,  who  passed  on  to  Propaganda, 
as  he  wished,  this  report  of  his  letter :  '  Mgr  Cullen  adds  that  having 
understood  that  they  are  thinking  of  making  Father  Newman  a 
bishop  in  partibus,  he  would  be  most  happy  about  it,  but  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it,would  be  better  to  wait  until  the  affairs  of  the  university 
are  put  a  little  more  in  order'. 

At  almost  exactly  the  same  date  in  January  Cullen's  secretary, 
Dr.  Taylor,  wrote  to  Newman  that  it  was  probable  that  the  issuing 
of  the  Brief  would  'be  accomplished  by  some  mark  of  distinction  to 
yourself  as  its  Rector.  To  this  you  could  not,  for  the  sake  of  the 
University,  offer  any  opposition.  That  being  so,  it  would  appear 
more  appropriate  not  to  be  on  the  spot  [Rome]  at  the  time ;  but 
should  defer  your  visit  until  after  this  first  step  is  taken  there.  .  .  .' 
Newman  had  suggested  that  in  order  to  get  the  University  into  formal 
existence,  it  might  be  a  good  plan  for  him  to  go  to  Rome.  Wiseman's 
report  of  his  interview  with  the  Pope,  and  the  promise  of  the 
Bishopric,  of  course  made  this  unnecessary.  Since  Cullen  did  not 
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think  it  advisable  for  Newman  to  be  made  a  Bishop,  his  secretary's 
letter  telling  him  not  to  oppose  it,  also  made  sure  he  would  not  be  in 
Rome  to  put  his  own  point  of  view  when  somebody  else's  opposition 
came  up. 

In  February  Kirby  reported  to  Propaganda  a  letter  from  Cullen 
dated  on  i8th,  in  which  he  said :  '  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  make  Mr  Newman  a  bishop  at  present.  It  is 
better  not  to  begin  with  too  much  fuss,  otherwise  we  shall  make 
ourselves  ridiculous.  In  Belgium  the  rector  magnificus  is  not  a 
bishop.  Moreover  the  episcopal  character  will  carry  with  it  yet 
greater  expenses,  and  the  people  will  complain  about  it.'  A  few 
days  later,  on  February  2ist,  Cullen  wrote  a  long  personal  letter  to 
Mgr  Barnab6,  at  Propaganda,  who  was  a  friend  of  his,  explaining 
more  fully  the  motives  of  his  opposition.  He  thought  that  there 
was  in  Ireland  such  'jealousy  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  any 
Englishman  in  our  affairs'  that  if  it  was  known  that  the  English 
Cardinal  had  got  the  English  Rector  made  a  Bishop,  there  would  be 
such  bad  feeling  that  the  University  would  fail  and  Newman  himself 
be  exposed  to  malicious  suspicion.  He  backed  this  up  with  the  con- 
tention that  the  University  would  be  maintained  principally  by  the 
contributions  of  the  poor,  and  that  they  would  stop  contributing  if 
they  knew  'that  large  expenses  are  being  incurred  for  maintaining 
the  President'.  He  reverted  to  Wiseman's  interference  again  at  the 
end ;  it  was  evidently  a  sore  point. 

If  these  two  reasons  were  so  weighty,  one  wonders  why  he  did  not 
tell  them  to  Newman  himself,  at  any  rate  in  explanation  after  the 
Brief  had  come.  He  could  then  have  put  them  forward  as  possible 
Roman  objections,  if  he  did  not  like  to  acknowledge  them  as  his  own. 
Perhaps  he  was  afraid  they  would  not  stand  up  to  inspection.  For 
Wiseman  was  not  interfering  as  an  Englishman,  but  advising  the 
Pope,  as  one  of  his  Cardinals,  on  a  project  that  was  originally  intended 
as  a  joint  effort  by  English  and  Irish  Catholics  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  both.  As  such  the  scheme  had  been  originally  presented  to 
Newman,  and  he  would  never  have  consented  to  invade  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  an  Irish  University :  that  would  be  a  job 
for  an  Irishman.  AS  to  the  vast  expenses  of  a  Rectorial  Bishop, 
Newman  could  have  set  Cullen's  mind  at  rest  on  that  point.  The 
Head  of  the  University,  whatever  his  ecclesiastical  status,  had  to 
have  a  house,  but  Newman  managed  with  very  little  else.  He  kept 
no  carriage,  walking  about  Dublin ;  he  even  spent  part  of  his  salary 
on  University  projects.  This  was  no  necessity  of  his  office  as  Rector, 
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and  one  cannot  believe  that  being  a  Bishop  would  have  made  much 
difference  to  his  habits. 

Later  letters  of  Cullen  to  Propaganda,  complaining  of  Newman, 
suggest  that  the  real  reason  behind  his  opposition,  or  the  most  potent 
motive  for  it,  was  a  disinclination  to  increase  the  Rector's  power  — 
not  just  any  Rector,  but  that  difficult  Dr.  Newman's.  Cullen  had 
originally  asked  Newman  to  be  Rector  before  he  knew  him  person- 
ally ;  also  before  he  himself  had  discovered  the  depth  of  suspicion 
with  which  MacHale  and  other  prelates  regarded  the  whole  Univer- 
sity project.  The  University  had  become  for  them  a  sort  of  symbol 
of  Cullen's  policy,  imposed  from  Rome,  and  run  by  Englishmen, 
and  as  such  they  stone-walled  it ;  as  such,  too,  Cullen  seems  to  have 
regarded  it  —  bar  the  English ;  he  could  not  drop  it  without  losing 
prestige.  After  the  Brief,  of  course,  he  had  to  support  it,  but  he 
seems  to  have  thought  of  it  as  a  kind  of  Roman-Irish  College,  and  to 
have  had  little  understanding  of  the  nature  of  a  University ;  he 
vaguely  approved  the  Idea,  but  the  Fact  alarmed  him.  Newman 
lecturing  in  the  Rotunda  was  all  very  well,  but  Newman  in  action 
was  another  matter  altogether.  When  he  met  the  famous  Oxford 
scholar  in  1852  he  must  have  thought  of  him  as  a  splendid  figurehead 
for  his  scheme,  giving  the  right  tone  to  University  occasions  by 
suitable  public  speeches  about  faith  and  learning ;  the  organization 
and  work  being  done  by  Cullen's  own  clerical  subordinates.  But  as 
soon  as  things  got  under  way  he  found  he  had  landed  himself  not 
with  a  public  academic  figure  but  with  an  invisible  dynamo  which 
nothing  could  put  out  of  action ;  a  man  whose  determination,  in  spite 
of  his  gentleness  and  courtesy,  not  even  an  Archbishop  could  bend ; 
whose  principles  no  opposition,  no  pleading  even,  could  deflect,  and 
who  had  made  up  his  mind  from  the  start  that  the  University  was 
not  going  to  be  run  by  clerics  or  on  seminary  lines. 

The  Bishops  were  to  meet  in  May,  and  till  they  passed  the  con- 
stitution and  statutes  the  University  was  not  formally  in  being.  But 
Newman  did  not  wait  for  that  before  grappling  with  the  multitu- 
dinous tasks  of  collecting  his  forces  for  the  autumn.  Letters  ran 
from  his  pen,  up  to  twenty  in  one  day.  He  had  developed  an  excep- 
tional ability  to  put  essentials  shortly  and  clearly ;  this  habit,  which 
was  sometimes  a  disadvantage  to  him  in  tricky  personal  corre- 
spondence, was  an  asset  in  business  dealings.  Every  department  of 
University  life  came  into  being  through  his  hands,  the  more  so  since, 
in  defiance  of  his  expressed  wish  tq  c^noose^iis  own  Vice-Rector,  one 
had  been  appointed  for  him  by  Cullen,  Dr.  Leahy,  with  whom 
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Newman  managed  to  get  on  quite  well,  but  who  was  seldom  if  ever 
in  Dublin.  Thus,  instead  of  a  reliable  assistant,  Newman  had  a 
liability  whose  work  he  had  to  do  in  addition  to  his  own.  At  the 
beginning  he  had  insisted  that  the  Vice-Rector  should  be  responsible 
for  discipline;  in  Dr.  Leahy's  absence  Newman  had  to  undertake 
this  too,  and  while  this  was  providential  for  the  students,  it  soon 
constituted  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  difference  between  Him  and 
the  authorities,  and  especially  Cullen,  Their  idea  of  discipline  was 
strict  control,  on  the  model  of  a  school,  or  even  a  seminary.  New- 
man expected  and  allowed  his  students  to  keep  horses  —  later,  when 
some  had  been  ill  he  went  out  riding  with  them  himself.  He 
encouraged  free  activities  of  all  kinds,  music,  debating  societies,  and 
even,  horror  of  horrors,  supplied  them  with,  a  dub  and  a  billiard 
table,  so  that  they  could  enjoy  that  favourite  game  of  the  day  without 
frequenting  the  doubtful  places  of  entertainment  in  the  town.  In  a 
letter  to  Kirby  for  Propaganda,  written  the  next  year,  October  1855, 
Cullen  said  'The  young  men  are  allowed  to  go  out  at  all  hours,  to 
smoke  etc,  and  there  has  not  been  any  fixed  time  for  study.  All  this 
makes  it  clear  that  Father  Newman  does  not  give  enough  attention 
to  details.'  Or,  alternatively,  that  Father  Newman  gave  his  attention 
to  all  the  wrong  details. 

For  instance,  there  was  the  sordid  question  of  finance.  Newman 
did  not  want  the  University  to  depend  on  the  pennies  of  the  poor 
though  he  tried  to  give  them  back  something  by  his  struggle,  eventu- 
ally successful,  to  start  Evening  Classes ;  he  wanted  the  University 
to  be  supported  by  those  whom  it  was  primarily  intended  to  serve, 
the  Catholic  gentry  of  Ireland  and  England.  He  spent  a  lot  of  time 
and  ink  persuading  people  to  contribute,  if  not  money  at  least  their 
names,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  great  number  together.  But  he 
did  not  think.it  was  the  Rector's  business  to  superintend  the  finances ; 
he  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  committee,  and  that  it  should  be 
composed  of  laymen,  and  that  the  accounts  should  be  audited.  Thus 
the  laity  would  have  a  certain  responsibility  and  control  in  the  affairs 
of  the  University,  which  Newman  regarded  as  founded  principally 
for  their  benefit.  (He  thought  that  while  some  priests  would  be  the 
better  for  University  education,  the  principal  training  for  the 
majority  should  remain  where  it  was,  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical seminaries  and  religious  orders.)  He  began  straight  away  to 
press  for  this  finance  committee  and  continued  till  the  end  of  his 
term  of  office,  but  he  never  succeeded  in  getting  the  Bishops  even  to 
approve  the  idea  of  it.  Funds  remained  in  an  account  on  which 
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Newman  was  invited  to  draw  as  necessary,  and  then  sharply  criticized 
for  unnecessary  expenditure  when  he  did  so.  As  there  was  no  audit, 
he  had  no  way  of  defending  himself.  Since  he  had  always  been 
careful  over  money  matters,  and  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
Oriel  and  St.  Alban's  Hall  accounts,  he  found  this  'shun-day'  habit 
as  he  called  it,  extremely  irksome  and  inconvenient,  and  he  knew 
that  the  few  influential  laymen  in  Ireland  who  supported  the 
University  were  disgusted  by  it. 

But  Newman's  attitude  to  laymen  was  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  suspicion  with  which  Cullen  regarded  him,  and  in  this,  for 
once,  he  had  the  support  of  his  fellow-bishops.  Newman  appointed 
laymen  as  lecturers  and  professors,  and  what  was  more,  clever  and 
unpredictable  laymen,  and  some  who  had  been  associated  with  the 
Young  Irelanders,  or  who  were  said  to  be  rebels  and  liberals,  though 
there  was  often  more  gossip  than  truth  in  these  assertions.  Newman 
was  friends  with  these  dangerous  people,  used  to  go  and  have  tea 
with  them  and  ask  them  to  dinner,  and  listen  to  heaven  knew  what 
opinions ;  and  they,  of  course,  were  devoted  to  him,  and  rushed  for 
his  assistance  in  any  emergency.  But  then,  even  his  educational 
views  were  stardingly  revolutionary,  for  instead  of  sticking  conserva- 
tively to  the  classics  he  seemed  to  have  a  special  preference  for  the 
sciences  —  new  scientific  faculties,  and  professors,  a  new  medical 
college  with  a  teaching  staff  sprang  one  after  another  into  being, 
and  some  of  his  best  lectures  were  to  be  in  defence  of  scientific 
research.  All  this  was  too  agitating  for  the  Irish  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties. Instead  of  a  pious  Catholic  College  on  Roman  lines  here  was 
Minerva,  small  but  fully  armed,  born  out  of  one  extraordinary  and 
obstinate  mind.  And  who  was  invoked  in  support  of  all  this  riot 
of  thought?  Mary,  the  Sedes  Sapientiae,  seat  or  throne  of  the 
heavenly  Wisdom. 

Newman's  attitude  and  his  mild  impenetrability  in  maintaining 
it,  came  out  more  as  time  went  on,  but  it  was  clear  enough  from  the 
beginning.  All  through  May  and  June  in  1854,  before  the  Bishops 
had  ratified  anything,  he  was  busy  arranging  hostels,  appointing 
deans,  tutors  and  lecturers,  writing  to  possible  professors,  working 
out  entrance  examinations  and  lecture  lists.  He  also  took  a  lease  of  a 
house,  6  Harcourt  Street,  and  proceeded  to  set  up  his  own  establish- 
ment, where  he  lived  for  the  next  three  years  when  he  was  in  Dublin 
with  the  first  bunch  of  students,  the  Ryders  and  several  others  of 
varied  nationality.  He  started  a  University  Gazette,  to  familiarize 
people  with  what  he  intended  the  institution  to  be  and  to  give  news 
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and  announcements.  He  wrote  most  of  the  first  numbers  himself, 
which,  as  it  came  out  weekly,  was  a  considerable  labour  in  itself — 
he  read  the  proofs  and  saw  it  through  the  press  and  into  distribution. 
Here  supporters  were  listed,  as  he  succeeded  in  getting  them  to 
'put  their  names  on  the  books',  here  examinations  and  lectures  were 
advertised ;  he  also  wrote  light  sketches  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
public,  of  universities  past  and  present,  discussions  on  Latin  and 
English  style  between  a  student  and  his  father  and  skits  on  the 
examination  of  pupils  preternaturally  stupid,  lazy  or  superficially 
clever.  These  amusing  analyses  give  some  idea  of  Newman  as  an 
examiner  —  and  one  way  and  another  he  was  examining  boys  and 
young  men  for  most  of  his  long  life ;  how  patient,  encouraging  and 
kind  he  must  have  been,  but  how  fearfully  penetrative  of  the  recesses 
of  ignorance  covered  up  by  a  surface  glibness  1  The  first  number  of 
the  Gazette  came  out  at  Whitsun,  just  before  his  formal  installation 
as  Rector. 

As  well  as  all  this  activity  in  Ireland  Newman  twice  returned  to 
England  in  May ;  the  first  time,  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  to 
fulfil  his  long  overdue  promise  to  visit  the  nuns  at  Stone.   Ambrose 
had  reported  that  Mother  Margaret  Hallahan's  patience  had  given 
out.    '  They  have  all  prayed  their  knees  out  for  you  and  you  have  not 
kept  your  promise  and  she  won't  pray  any  more  for  you  till  you 
come',  said  Ambrose.    'I  let  her  say  what  she  liked  about  you,  for 
she  is  a  regular  old  brick,  I  am  quite  in  love  with  the  old  lady.'    So 
Newman  went  to  Stone  —  where  many  of  the  nuns  were  either  con- 
verts of  his  or  children  of  converts ;  and  he  called  on  the  Passionists 
there  as  well  and  hurried  back  at  once  to  Ireland,  arriving  at  six  in 
the  morning.    'There  was  talk  of  a  Russian  privateer  in  St  George's 
Channel  the  day  I  came  over',  he  told  Faber, '—  but  I  got  over  with- 
out a  chase.'   This  rapid  return  was  made  so  that  he  might  be  on  the 
spot  when  the  Constitution  was  passed,  but  the  Bishops  kept  him 
hanging  about  the  whole  of  May,  and  made  up  their  minds  to  move 
just  before  he  had  to  go  back  to  England  for  St.  Philip's  feast  and  a 
number  of  other  engagements.    Now  in  possession  of  his  office,  he 
came  home,  arriving  at  2  a.m.  the  day  before  Ascension;  the  day 
after  was  St.  Philip's,  when  Newman  sang  the  High  Mass.   Directly 
after  he  went  to  London,  staying  at  Brompton  and  calling  on  the 
Cardinal  — nothing  said  about  the  Bishopric  of  course  — in  'rain, 

hard  rain'. 

From  London  Newman  went  to  St.  Edmund's,  where  an  address 
was  read  to  him,  and  then  up  north  to  Ushaw,  spending  a  night  in 
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York  on  the  way.  At  Ushaw  he  was  shown  round  the  College  and  the 
Chapel,  and  was  disgusted  to  find  that  St.  Philip,  in  a  stained-glass 
window,  was  'the  sourest  looking  ghost  I  ever  cast  eyes  on.  It  would 
frighten  any  boy  to  look  on  it.'  St.  Philip's  living  representative, 
however,  far  from  frightening  the  boys  was  such  a  great  attraction 
that  they  could  not  keep  away  from  him.  Lord  Ralph  Kerr,  who 
was  studying  at  the  Oratory  with  the  Ryders,  had  a  little  brother  at 
Ushaw,  who  wanted  to  be  a  priest.  Newman  wrote  to  Ambrose, 
'Lord  John  Kerr  is  one  of  the  nicest  little  boys  I  ever  saw  —  he 
came  into  my  bedroom  laughing  with  all  his  might,  with  William 
Manning,  and  did  not  cease  to  wriggle  about  and  distort  his  face  all 
the  time  he  was  in  it.  Don't  tell  his  brother  so.  The  said  William 
.  .  .  was  so  impatient  to  see  me  that  after  two  attempts  in  the  even- 
ing he  came  into  my  room  in  the  morning  when  I  was  half  dressed, 
and  I  had  to  turn  him  away  —  and  then  he  served  my  Mass.  After 
breakfast  he  showed  me  his  relics.'  Newman  was  much  struck  with 
little  Lord  John  Kerr,  and  was  sad  the  next  year  to  hear  of  his  sudden 
death  from  pneumonia.  'How  is  this?  Ami  not  to  be  a  priest? 'the 
boy  said,  when  he  realized  he  was  dying.  He  was  comforted  when 
his  confessor  told  him  'his  priesthood  would  be  in  heaven'.  New- 
man wrote  to  his  mother,  Lady  Lothian,  'For  him,  how  can  I  but 
rejoice  that  he  should  be  taken  out  of  this  dark  world  in  the  freshness 
and  bloom  of  his  innocence  and  piety.  But  it  comes  over  me  most 
keenly  that  if  once  seeing  him  has  made  me  love  him  so  much,  what 
must  it  have  been  to  you?'  As  for  young  William  Manning,  he 
lived  to  become  a  priest,  and  joined  his  uncle's  community  in 
Bayswater. 

Newman  left  Ushaw  on  June  and  and  arrived  next  day  in  Dublin 
in  time  to  say  Mass  the  day  before  his  installation  as  Rector.  He 
found  a  letter  from  Ambrose  lamenting  that  he  had  been  received  in 
Birmingham  with  'soot,  dust  and  forgetfulness'  — his  room  upside 
down  and  his  orders  forgotten;  Ambrose  gloomily  felt  that  others 
had  treated  him  better.  '  Elsewhere,'  Newman  agreed, '  I  am  received 
as  a  prince.  They  received  me  with  Canticles  at  St.  Edmund's ; 
they  threw  bouquets  into  the  carriage  and  followed  us  shouting  like 
Bacchanals  as  I  left  Ushaw.'  But  the  whirlwind  trip,  though  success- 
ful, had  been  tiring.  It  was  the  anniversary  day  of  their  first  Mass, 
he  reminded  Ambrose,  from  Dublin.  'I  returned  this  morning, 
having  been  travelling,  walking  or  talking  since  8  o'clock  a.m.  on 
Wednesday.  I  hope  I  shall  not  go  to  sleep  to-morrow  in  the  High 
Mass,  or  at  the  Archbishop's  sermon.'  Newman  was  rather  liable 
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to  drop  off  to  sleep  while  public  speaking  was  going  on ;  luckily  he 
did  not  on  this  occasion. 

It  was  Whit  Sunday,  the  Church  was  more  crowded  than  had 
ever  been  known,  when  Newman  was  formally  installed  as  Rector 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  taking  the  oaths  and  professing 
the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  Cullen  made 'a  touching  address'.  The 
University  Gazette  (anonymously  written  by  the  Rector)  was  out 
and  announced  that  the  classical  and  mathematical  schools  would 
open  on  November  3rd.  The  University  was  in  being. 

In  June  Newman  visited  Maynooth,  where  he  at  last  met  the 
Lion  face  to  face.  The  redoubtable  MacHale,  he  told  Henry  Bittle- 
ston  in  a  letter  home,  'shook  my  hand  with  so  violent  a  cordiality 
when  I  kissed  his  ring  as  to  punish  my  nose'.  Newman  really  pre- 
ferred the  Lion's  open  opposition  to  the  University,  to  Cullen's 
policy  of  keeping  his  Rector  at  arm's  length  and  not  answering  his 
letters.  He  knew  Cullen  had  difficulties  with  the  other  Bishops,  but 
could  not  see  that  this  prevented  his  discussing  the  situation  in  con- 
fidence. He  did  not  at  first  realize  how  embarrassed  Cullen  was  by 
the  views  and  activities  of  the  Rector  he  had  chosen.  People  in  Rome 
might  think  that  Newman  was  delaying  things  by  'doing  nothing' 
but  Cullen  was  not  under  this  delusion.  He  probably  sighed  for  the 
dreamy  recluse  that  people  far  from  the  scene  of  action  imagined 
was  pining  sadly  in  Dublin  for  the  spires  of  Oxford. 

Newman  went  back  to  Birmingham  in  August,  but  in  September 
he  took  a  cottage  on  Mount  Salus  in  Dalkey,  taking  relays  of  Fathers 
there  for  holidays.    Some  people  thought  he  intended  to  transfer 
his  Oratory  bodily  from  cheapjack  Birmingham  to  Dublin,  but  the 
most  he  hoped  for  was  to  found  another  there  in  time.   The  cottage 
plan  was  simply  to  share  his  Irish  life  with  the  rest  of  his  community 
and  give  them  a  good  holiday.    'I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  I  ever  saw,'  he  told  Caswall,  and  described  to  his 
sister  Jemima  how  the  'hills  of  rock  and  heather  run  behind  up  for 
some  miles,  affording  endless  rambles.'    But  only  five  days  after  he 
arrived,  when  he  was  climbing  the  hill,  he  broke  the  fibre  of  a  tendon 
in  his  left  calf,  and  that  was  the  end  of  walking  for  him.   '  I  bandaged 
it,'  he  told  Caswall,  'but  not  bandaging  from  the  toes  the  conse- 
quence was  the  blood  was  forced  down  to  my  ancles,  which  swelled 
(they  always  are  apt  to  swell)  greatly.   I  went  to  a  surgeon  in  Dublin 
the  other  day,  and  he  makes  me  lay  my  leg  on  a  table,  tell  Robert,  but 
I  generally  put  it  on  a  chair  in  spite  of  him  —  I  am  now  going  on 
for  my  second  week  with  all  this  lovely  weather  about  me.'    It  was 
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just  his  luck  on  one  of  his  rare  holidays,  but  his  letters  were  very 
cheerful,  and  he  said  it  did  not  worry  him.  Robert  Tillotson  was  a 
new  novice,  a  young  American,  whom  they  all  liked  very  much.  He 
was  a  lightweight  young  man,  rather  delicate,  and  suffered  from 
bunions :  perhaps  that  was  why  he  was  to  be  told  about  putting  his 
feet  up.  In  spite  of  his  cheerfulness  Newman  suffered  a  good  deal 
of  inconvenience  from  this  injury  to  his  leg.  Even  in  November  he 
was  writing  *As  to  my  accident,  I  can  walk,  but  not  naturally,  or 
with  ease,  or  fast.  However,  it  has  annoyed  me  far  less  than  I  could 
have  fancied/  Newman  generally  used  the  word  *  annoy*  in  its 
old-fashioned  sense  of  being  troubled,  rather  than  irritated. 

One  of  the  Professors  Newman  wanted  to  secure  for  his  Univer- 
sity—another was  the  famous  German  scholar  Dollinger  —  was 
none  other  than  his  old  assailant  Orestes  Brownson.  He  was  anxious 
to  base  the  appeal  of  the  University  as  widely,  geographically  as  well 
as  intellectually,  as  possible,  and  he  did  not  think  Brownson's 
fanatical  attacks  on  himself  would  survive  the  Atlantic  crossing,  or 
would  amount  to  much  if  they  did.  For  some  time  he  even  planned 
for  Brownson  to  live  in  his  own  house.  It  was  Brownson,  not  New- 
man, who  cried  off  in  the  end.  But  suddenly  and  belatedly  he  read 
Loss  and  Gain  and  understood  the  author  of  his  hated  Development  as 
he  never  had  before.  He  wrote  to  apologize  very  handsomely  for 
his  earlier  misunderstanding.  'This  is  all  very  pleasant',  Newman 
observed.  Years  later,  when  Newman  was  an  old  man,  this  gesture, 
of  inviting  his  enemy  to  distinguish  the  University  with  his  presence, 
was  called  'craven'.  For  some  people,  whatever  Newman  did  must 
be  ascribed  to  an  unworthy  motive,  however  unlikely. 

From  Dalkey,  rather  lame,  Newman  went  back  to  start  the  first 
session  with  a  lecture  on  Christianity  and  Letters. 


1854-1855 

Trials  of  a  Double  Life 


AFTER  the  first  hectic  month  of  the  University's  official  life,  New- 
man went  home  for  Christmas.  As  usual,  home  was  not  restful, 
for  at  this  time  there  was  a  continual  ferment  within  the  community. 
It  was  partly  the  result  of  the  normal  difficulties  of  what  Newman 
called  getting  a  religious  body  into  shape,  but  in  part  it  was  caused 
by  the  presence  of  Dalgairns,  who  was  becoming  a  centre  of  distur- 
bance and  discontent.  This  was  not  his  intention ;  he  thought  he 
was  introducing  a  spiritual  reformation.  It  was  on  the  intensive 
devotional  pattern  of  the  London  Oratory,  for  now  that  he  was  in 
Birmingham  Dalgairns  felt  more  in  tune  with  London  than  he  had 
been  when  he  was  there. 

Dalgairns  had  a  great  attraction  to  the  work  of  spiritual  direction, 
guiding  souls,  through  the  confessional,  towards  perfection  by  means 
of  mystical  prayer.  In  a  parish  of  simple  working  people,  who  lived 
in  conditions  which  made  the  mere  avoidance  of  sins  of  the  flesh 
almost  a  heroic  virtue,  there  was  not  much  scope  for  such  direction. 
Since  Dalgairns  was  Confessor  to  the  house,  and  master  of  the 
novices,  he  was  practically  the  only  priest  whose  duties  involved  it. 
But  instead  of  resting  content  that  he  had  the  opportunity  for  the 
work  he  liked,  he  began  to  assume  that  the  Fathers  who  were  looking 
after  the  workhouse,  the  prison  and  the  poor  schools,  had  sunk  into 
a  state  of  interior  paralysis  in  comparison  with  himself.  Because 
they  were  not  doing  what  he  felt  the  most  important  thing  he  criti- 
cized them  as  unspiritual,  and  thought  they  were  living  in  idleness. 
But  what  was  worse,  in  its  unconscious  arrogance  and  the  unsettling 
effect  it  had  on  some  younger  members,  he  identified  his  own  work 
4nd  views  with  the  mission  of  the  Oratory,  with  the  implication  that 
the  Birmingham  House  was  lacking  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Philip  and 
London  the  fervent  exponent  of  it. 

Dalgairns  was  an  idealist.  He  had  once  told  Newman  that  an 
Oratorian  ought  to  be  glued  to  his  confessional ;  Newman  pointed 
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out  that  if  they  were  all  glued  to  their  confessionals  no  one  would 
get  any  dinner,  or  any  confessional  to  be  glued  to.  He  noticed  that 
Dalgairns  was  inclined  to  shirk  ordinary  duties  he  found  dull,  and 
had  even  complained  of  the  routine  of  the  parish  confessions.  To 
be  glued  to  that  was  not  what  was  in  his  mind.  He  was  a  perfec- 
tionist who  got  angry  with  the  world  for  failing  to  conform  with  his 
ideal.  When  he  preached  he  worked  himself  into  a  frenzy  which 
Ambrose  bluntly  called  ranting.  He  did  not  realize  that  what  he 
wanted  was  an  emotional  response  of  equal  intensity  to  his  own,  but 
thought  he  was  calling  people  to  a  higher  spiritual  level.  His  attitude 
of  criticism  isokted  him  psychologically  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity ;  unconsciously  he  set  himself  outside  and  above  it.  Nor 
was  Newman  exempt.  Dalgairns  thought  he  cared  more  for  intel- 
lectual than  spiritual  things,  was  more  interested  in  the  University 
than  in  the  Oratory,  did  not  encourage  his  house  to  cultivate  the  in- 
terior life  and  was  careless  whether  or  not  the  Rule  was  kept.  Such 
a  judgment  of  his  superior,  which  he  expressed  in  writing  while 
in  retreat  the  next  year,  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  Newman 
to  exercise  any  control  over  him  that  was  not  merely  external, 

Newman  was  well  aware  that  his  community  was  not  yet  inte- 
grated and  that  its  members  were  liable  to  fly  apart  in  a  crisis  and 
act  as  individuals  without  reference  to  each  other  or  to  him.  But 
he  had  his  own  way  of  dealing  with  this.  Because  he  was  not  con- 
stantly interfering  with  his  subjects  or  lecturing  them,  Dalgairns 
thought  him  indifferent.  But  Newman  had  a  great  horror  of  too 
much  talk  about  intimate  living  processes ;  it  was  like  digging  up 
seeds  to  see  if  they  were  growing,  or  like  a  family  analysing  its 
internal  relationships.  There  was  acute  danger  of  becoming  theo- 
retical, losing  touch  with  the  necessities  of  everyday  existence  and 
turning  hollow  within  —  the  spiritual  peril  he  himself  had  faced  in 
Sicily  in  1833,  in  the  crisis  of  his  fever.  Newman  was  always  sensi- 
tive to  the  mysteriousness  of  life,  aware  how  easily  human  develop- 
ment, individual  or  collective,  can  be  stunted  and  twisted  by  arbi- 
trarily trying  to  fit  people  into  patterns :  the  true  pattern  should  grow 
out  of  the  people.  In  this  attitude  he  was  far  more  akin  than  Faber 
to  Philip  Neri,  who  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  organize  his 
disciples  and  would  never  issue  commands  even  when  the  Pope  had 
ordered  him  to  live  with  them  as  their  Superior.  Like  Philip,  New- 
man preferred  to  feel  his  way  through  difficulties  as  they  came  up, 
and  to  encourage  others  to  solve  them  instead  of  imposing  a  solution 
from  above. 
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But  as  well  as  wishing  his  community  to  grow  freely  and  naturally 
into  shape,  Newman  had  an  active  distrust  of  the  type  of  reforma- 
tion Dalgairns  was  trying  to  thrust  on  them.  He  did  not  think  the 
spirit  of  St.  Philip  best  expressed  in  ranting  sermons  and  a  con- 
centration on  the  interior  pursuit  of  perfection  which  allowed  its 
professors  to  despise  the  ways  of  other  people  and  shirk  the  duties 
they  did  not  like.  Newman  had  a  very  simple  recipe  of  his  own  for 
Christian  perfection :  do  perfectly  the  duties  of  the  day  and  you 
will  be  perfect.  He  knew  it  was  at  once  the  hardest  and  the  easiest 
way  —  easy  because  anyone  can  begin  at  once,  hard  because  few  will 
have  the  courage  to  persist.  Nor  did  he  believe  in  great  progress 
towards  perfection  if  it  was  not  accompanied  by  psychological 
stability  and  inward  peace.  Dalgairns'  restlessness  worried  him. 
His  ardent  temperament  and  narrow  idealism  set  up  a  constant 
mental  and  emotional  tension  and  irritation.  In  the  summer  of 
1854  Newman  had  written  to  Ambrose,  'You  will  be  of  great  use  if 
you  keep  F.  Bernard  from  fidgetting.  ...  He  really  must  guard 
against  an  anxious  disposition.  It  will  kill  him.*  This  was  sadly 
prophetic,  like  so  many  of  Newman's  psychological  judgments. 

The  occasion  of  this  remark  was  an  incident  in  which  Dalgairns 
talked  to  Father  Lans,  the  Redemptorist,  about  one  of  the  novices; 
Lans  had  repeated  the  conversation  to  the  young  man,  who  left  the 
Oratory  and  joined  Lans'  order.   Dalgairns  was  upset  at  his  mistake. 
Newman  did  not  blame  him  but  himself  for  the  novice's  departure. 
Yet  he  pointed  out  that  had  Lans  not  'blabbed'  Dalgairns  would 
never  have  thought  of  confiding  in  his  own  superior ;  not  that  he 
would  have  concealed  anything,  but  that  it  would  not  occur  to  him 
to  mention  it.    'There  seems  to  be  an  enormous  tendency  in  our 
subjects  to  act  each  for  himself,  as  if  he  were  in  a  lodging  house', 
said  Newman,  using  a  favourite  comparison,  'and  to  be  impatient 
of  control.'   As  to  telling  their  affairs  to  Fr.  Lans:  'you  have  burned 
your  fingers  and  I  don't  pity  you',  he  said,  for  while  they  had  been 
starting  the  mission  in  Birmingham  Lans  had  unsettled  one  of  their 
members  and  actually  carried  off  another,  Robert  Coffin,  who  had 
been  with  Newman  for  the  novitiate  in  Rome.    "What  would  he  say 
if  a  Redemptorist  novice  wrote  to  me  ? '  Newman  observed.    It  was 
another  of  his  difficulties  that  old  Catholics,  English  or  foreign,  did 
not  treat  him  as  the  head  of  a  religious  institute.   It  was  years  before 
his  own  Bishop,  Ullathorne,  would  condescend  to  call  him  Father, 
rather  than  Mister.  . 

But  such  mistakes  did  not  check  Dalgairns'  reforming  zeal  for 
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long.  At  Christmas  he  was  so  domineering  that  Newman  felt  it  his 
duty  to  reprove  him  in  public.  On  his  return  to  Ireland  in  January 
1855  he  wrote  to  him,  'I  spoke  severely  to  you  in  Congregation 
because  I  thought  you  gave  evidence  of  that  deep  self-conceit  (for  I 
know  you  wish  me  to  speak  plainly)  which  you  sometimes  show.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  you  had  come  directly  after  the  meeting  to 
me,  and  I  would  have  explained  it  to  you,  instead  of  waiting  until 
now.* 

Dalgairns  replied,  'In  the  midst  of  so  much  to  dishearten  me,  it 
is  not  encouraging  to  know  that  at  the  age  of  six  and  thirty  such  a 
fault  is  still  so  little  subdued  as  to  be  visible.  I  beg  of  you  to  let  me 
know  whenever  you  perceive  it.'  He  had  learnt  the  theory  of  humi- 
lity ;  he  accepted  reproof  and  asked  for  correction.  But  he  did  not 
grasp  what  Newman  was  trying  to  reveal  to  him.  It  was  not  a  fault, 
except  by  geological  similitude ;  it  was  a  deep,  that  is,  an  uncon- 
scious, self-deception  or  delusion.  Newman  was  not  accusing  Dal- 
gairns of  anything  monstrous ;  he  often  insisted  that  we  all  deceive 
ourselves  one  way  and  another.  Dalgairns'  delusion  was  particularly 
dangerous  because  he  did  not  realize  that  in  criticizing  others  he  was 
exalting  himself  —  he  thought  he  was  exalting  St.  Philip's  ideal. 
Newman  tried  public  reproof  and  private  explanation  to  shake  him 
out  of  his  complacency,  and  failed.  Rebuke  from  a  superior  as 
habitually  kind  as  Newman,  ought  to  have  made  Dalgairns  recon- 
sider his  position  and  make  an  effort  to  adapt  himself  to  the  com- 
munity ;  instead  he  more  and  more  centred  his  energies  in  work 
outside  the  Congregation.  He  became  confessor  to  the  Bishop,  who 
sent  him  to  the  nuns  at  Stone,  not  as  their  regular  confessor,  but  to 
visit  them  several  times  a  year  for  special  retreats  and  direction. 
That  he  was  good  at  this  work  is  plain  from  Mother  Margaret 
Hallahan's  respect  for  him,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  isolating  him  still 
further  from  his  community  and  increasing  his  feeling  that  he  was 
the  only  truly  spiritual  man  among  them. 

Newman  did  not  like  rebuking  people.  He  had  a  miserable 
journey  back  to  Ireland,  absorbed  all  the  way  in  what  had  happened. 
In  a  letter,  part  of  which  was  afterwards  cut  away,  probably  because 
it  referred  to  the  failings  of  others,  he  told  Ambrose :  'The  same 
clearness  which  makes  me  see  others'  failings  makes  me  see  my  own, 
or  at  least  and  rather,  makes  me  see  what  people  think  about  me  or 
may  think,  and  in  consequence,  not  from  any  supernatural  feelings, 
but  naturally,  I  am  most  keenly  troubled  when  I  feel  I  might  on  any 
occasion  have  done  better.  Sometimes  for  hours  I  have  quite 
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writhed  with  pain.  My  one  thought  through  my  journey  has  been 
" Forgive  the  sin  and  remove  the  scandal".'  It  is  not  clear  how  he 
thought  he  had  failed  this  time. 

Ambrose  replied,  'How  shall  I  ever  repay  dearest  Father  all 
your  care  and  anxiety  for  me  and  for  us  all  —  I  fear  you  had  a  poor 
night  of  it.  In  spite  of  self-will  I  do  say  now  and  then  to  myself 
"The  Father  is  always  right  in  the  long  run".  That  is  no  compli- 
ment dear  Father  but  a  fact  which  you  have  the  benefit  of  after  my 
waywardness/  Ambrose  made  do  with  the  minimum  of  punctuation. 
Evidently  he  had  come  in  for  reproof  too.  The  summer  before,  at 
Newman's  installation  as  Rector,  Ambrose  had  gloomily  assumed  that 
he  would  be  absorbed  by  the  University  and  that  now  their  courses 
must  separate.  It  was  twelve  years  since  he  had  come  to  Littlemore : 
'See,  I  have  passed  the  fatal  seven  years'.  Newman  had  several 
times  lost  the  companionship  of  friends  after  seven  years.  He 
answered :  'As  to  what  you  say  of  yourself  and  me,  unsay  it  — 
God's  ways  are  inscrutable,  but  I  will  not  anticipate  so  great  a  trial 
as  being  separated  from  you.  I  generally  like  to  anticipate  evil  — 
this  I  cannot  anticipate.'  Ambrose  cheered  up  at  once.  'Dearest 
Father,  lots  of  blessings  on  you  for  your  answer.' 

Ambrose  was  optimistic  by  nature.  His  letters  ran  on  con- 
versationally in  a  spidery  but  well-formed  handwriting  —  a  contrast 
with  Dalgairns'  undeveloped  hand  with  its  heavily  stressed  strokes 
and  cramped  appearance.  Ambrose  was  made  Rector  in  Newman's 
absence  and  naively  rejoiced  in  his  promotion  because  Newman 
would  have  to  write  to  him.  Newman  teased  him  for  'such  ready 
joy*.  'We  are  not  praised  in  Scripture  for  desiring  the  upper  seats, 
and  to  be  called  Rabbi.  I  shall  ever  call  you  while  you  are  Rector, 
my  Rabbi.'  But  the  post  had  its  difficulties.  'I  feel  with  Bernard 
under  me  what  you  felt  with  F.  Wilfrid  under  you',  Ambrose 
admitted.  Dalgairns  and  Faber  both  managed  to  go  their  own  way 
regardless  of  their  superiors.  '  Now  add  hypocrite  to  Rabbi,  Pharisee 
or  what  you  please',  said  Ambrose.  With  his  collection  of  fowls  at 
Rednal,  his  precious  plants  and  his  pleasure  in  a  quiet  smoke, 
Ambrose  was  not  at  all  Dalgairns'  idea  of  a  perfect  saint.  To  have 
such  a  Rector  must  have  made  him  more  Savonarola-like  than  ever. 
Back  in  Dublin  other  trials  awaited  Newman  —  and  some  pleasant 
things  too.  He  was  determined  to  have  a  University  Church  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  the  surplus  from  the  Achilli  Fund  put  him  in  the 
unusual  position  of  being  able  to  act  without  waiting  upon  others  — 
even  so  he  was  to  have  endless  difficulties  with  Archbishop  Cullen 
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about  the  lease.  But  the  important  thing  was  to  start  a  centre  of 
religious  life  for  the  University.  Newman  was  convinced  that  the 
more  the  intellect  was  employed  in  secular  studies  the  more  it  needed 
exercise  also  in  understanding  the  faith.  He  wanted  the  students  to 
have  the  assistance  of  priests  whose  intellectual  training  was  equal 
or  superior  to  their  own,  and  who  could  understand  their  problems. 
He  would  have  liked  an  Oratory  in  Dublin,  and  when  he  was  plan- 
ning the  Church  he  thought  of  it  as  a  suitable  church  for  an  Oratory, 
should  it  become  possible  to  start  one.  He  wanted  the  building 
beautiful;  it  was  not  to  be  an  ingenious  makeshift  like  his  own 
church  in  Edgbaston.  To  design  and  decorate  it  he  chose  John 
Hungerf ord  Pollen,  an  Oxford  man  and  a  recent  convert  —  he  was 
a  friend  of  T.  W.  Allies  and  the  group  at  St.  Saviour's,  Leeds. 

On  his  conversion  Pollen  made  a  retreat  in  Rome  and  decided 
he  did  not  have  a  vocation  for  the  priesthood.  He  had  taken  Anglican 
Orders,  but  he  had  never  had  a  parish,  living  an  entirely  Oxford  life. 
Soon  after  his  decision  he  met  and  fell  in  love  with  Maria  Lapri- 
maudaye,  whose  family  were  staying  in  Rome.  Her  father  had  been 
Manning's  curate  at  Lavington,  though  his  senior  in  years,  and 
after  his  wife's  death  he  planned  to  join  Manning's  Oblates  of  St. 
Charles  in  Bayswater,  but  he  died  while  nursing  the  sick  in  an 
epidemic.  Long  ago  Miss  Giberne  had  left  Tracts  for  the  Times  with 
the  Laprimaudayes,  Evangelicals,  like  her  own  family,  of  Huguenot 
descent.  Maria  was  sixteen  and  Pollen  thirty-four  when  they  became 
engaged  in  1854.  Soon  after,  Newman  invited  Pollen  to  be  his 
Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  an  honorary  post  to  which  he  was  able  to  add 
the  paid  job  of  architect.  Pollen  accepted  both  and  in  May  he  met 
Newman  for  the  first  time,  in  Dublin. 

Pollen  had  heard  Newman  preach  in  St.  Mary's  long  ago,  but 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him.  He  was  nervous  of  meeting 
so  famous  a  man,  as  Lady  Lothian  had  been.  But  soon  he  was  writing 
to  his  promised  bride,  'I  found  him  most  kind,  ever  so  nice,  and  full 
of  fun'.  He  dined  with  Newman  at  five.  'We  were  in  very  good 
time  and  the  redoubtable  Newman  appeared  in  the  "short  dress" 
and  we  had  a  plain  but  very  good  dinner.'  The  short  dress  was  what 
Newman  called  semi-archidiaconal,  which  had  embarrassed  him  so 
much  when  he  first  wore  it  in  London  in  1846.  It  was  the  ordinary 
dress  of  Catholic  secular  priests  then,  but  had  become  a  somewhat 
old-fashioned  apparel,  with  knee  breeches  and  a  long  coat.  After 
dinner  the  young  men  living  in  Newman's  house  went  off  to  their 
own  common  room  and  the  visitors  and  their  host  "sat  and  cosed 
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over  some  port  wine  and  biscuits  for  an  hour.  He  was  quite  charming, 
and  so  very  simple,  and  so  fond  of  his  old  Oxford  recollections.' 

This  impression  only  deepened  with  time.  Pollen  was  a  man  of 
great  energy,  humour  and  fun,  a  friend  of  William  Morris  and  other 
Pre-Raphaelites,  and  a  decorative  artist  of  some  skill  with  a  special 
delight  in  Celtic  designs  highly  suitable  for  the  architect  of  a  church 
in  Ireland.  His  marriage,  which  took  place  in  the  autumn,  was  a 
happy  one,  though  his  eventual  family  of  ten  children  took  some 
providing  for.  One  of  his  sons  was  to  join  Newman's  Oratory.  On 
their  arrival  in  their  new  home  in  Dublin,  Pollen  and  his  bride  found 
a  note  of  welcome  from  Newman :  "May  it  be  -an  auspicious  mes- 
senger, crowned  with  flowers  and  dressed  in  its  best',  he  said.  It 
was  indeed  the  beginning  of  a  happy  association. 

Long  afterwards  Pollen  used  to  look  back  with  pleasure  on  those 
Irish  days  and  remember  Newman  as  Rector.    He  had  started 
informal  'soirees'  for  the  senior  members  of  the  University  and  per- 
haps Pollen  was  thinking  of  these  when  he  wrote :   'Delightful  it 
was  ...  to  hear  him  draw  out,  with  the  gentlest  possible  forceps, 
what  each  friend  or  professor  had  to  say  on  his  own  particular 
theme.  .  .  .  He  encouraged  you  to  put  your  conclusions  into  terms ; 
to  see  what  they  looked  like  from  various  sides  .  .  .  but  all  this 
under  the  form  of  easy  conversation.'    Nor  were  these  gatherings 
always  indoors.    'What  a  time  it  was !    Reading,  thinking,  writing, 
working,  walking  with  him  in  times  of  recreation  over  the  pleasant 
fields,  parks  and  gardens  of  the  Phoenix ;  listening  to  talk  that  was 
never  didactic  and  never  dull.  .  .  .'  In  his  diary  written  at  the  time 
Pollen  noted  'To  see  Fr  N.  and  with  him  to  the  Zoological.    His 
wonder  at  and  speculation  on  the  design  and  end  of  beasts ;  their 
ferocity ;  their  odd  ways ;  birds  especially.    Back  home  to  tea  with 
us.'    Wild  animals  and  their  habits  were  a  life-long  interest  with 
Newman ;  visiting  the  Zoo  was  still  a  favourite  expedition  when  he 
was  over  eighty.    Pollen  summed  up  his  memories  of  Newman  in 
Dublin  in  a  memorable  phrase :  'He  shed  cheerfulness  as  a  sunbeam 
sheds  light,  even  while  many  difficulties  were  pressing'. 

Difficulties  certainly  pressed,  some  large,  some  little.  The  chief 
was  having  to  live  two  lives  at  once,  with  the  University  and  the 
Oratory  competing  for  his  attention  in  two  different  places.  The 
sheer  physical  strain  of  continually  crossing  from  one  country  to 
the  other  told  on  him ;  at  the  end  he  reckoned  he  had  crossed  St. 
George's  Channel  56  times  in  the  service  of  the  University.  Very 
often  the  weather  added  to  the  discomfort  of  the  journey.  In 
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Ireland  in  January  1855  he  was  unable  to  come  back  for  the  feast  of 
the  Purification,  the  anniversary  of  their  foundation,  on  February 
2nd.  'If  it  can  snow  cats  and  dogs  it  is  doing  so  now  ...  the  sea 
frightful  at  Kingstown.'  He  said  Mass  on  the  feast  in  the  chapel  he 
had  made  in  his  house,  at  his  own  expense.  He  was  pleased  because 
the  young  men  who  lived  there  were  beginning  to  come  regularly 
to  him  for  confession.  Two  days  later  he  managed  the  crossing  and 
while  he  was  in  Birmingham  gave  a  lecture  in  the  Bishop's  house,  a 
medieval  fortress  designed  by  Pugin,  now  (1961)  demolished.  He 
intended  to  return  on  February  8th  but  only  achieved  it  two  days 
later  when  the  cabins  were  crowded  with  passengers  held  up  by  the 
storms. 

That  winter,  the  first  of  the  Crimean  War,  was  terrible  every- 
where ;  Ambrose  was  writing  of  the  misery  of  the  unemployed  in 
Birmingham  and  that  riots  were  expected ;  Newman  was  praying 
daily  for  those  dying  in  the  war.  He  hated  the  war,  which  he  thought 
unnecessary;  a  sufficiently  strong  threat  made  in  time  could  have 
averted  it.  'We  have  enveloped  ourselves  in  illusions  and  shams,  as 
John  Bull  always  does',  he  told  Mrs.  Froude,  disgusted  at  the  fearful 
confusion  which  resulted  in  such  suffering.  During  this  year  Mrs. 
Froude  made  the  decision  to  become  a  Catholic,  and  though  William, 
her  husband,  was  too  much  of  a  sceptic  to  follow  her,  their  children 
did ;  thus  Hurrell  Froude's  nephews  and  nieces  became  Catholics. 
In  March  1855  Newman  wrote  a  series  of  letters,  under  his  old 
signature  of  Catholicus,  for  the  Catholic  Standard,  entitled  '  Who's 
to  Blame?9  In  style  they  were  below  his  usual  standard,  but  they 
contained  an  analysis  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a 
democratic  constitution.  Newman  thought  democracy  the  best  form 
of  government  in  peace  but  the  least  efficient  in  war ;  it  was  there- 
fore suicidal  for  democracies  to  engage  in  wars  if  they  could  possibly 
avoid  them  without  dishonour.  He  distinguished  between  the 
Nation  and  the  State  and  thought  England's  greatness,  like  that  of 
the  Athenians,  was  due  to  a  vigorous  people  and  not  to  any  form 
of  government.  The  articles  show  Newman's  interest  in  political 
theory  and  practice,  and  exhibit  a  realism  only  not  cynical  because  he 
always  emphasizes  the  relative  value  of  all  human  activities. 

Even  after  all  these  months  Newman's  leg  was  giving  him  pain ; 
in  March  the  groin  swelled  so  that  he  had  to  see  the  doctor  again, 
and  was  advised  to  wear  an  elastic  stocking.  Apropos  of  this  he  told 
Miss  Giberne  an  incident  to  prove  that  he  did  not,  as  she  supposed, 
scorn  the  idea  of  providential  intervention  even  in  small  things. 
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1  Don't  laugh,  for  I  am  quite  serious.  I  went  out  of  doors  and  when 
I  got  two  paces  I  said  "  Something  is  the  matter  with  my  person. 
I  think  I  am  not  brushed".  So  without  a  word  and  not  being  able  to 
say  why  (Don't  you  tell  any  one)  I  at  once  turned,  knocked  at  the 
door,  went  in  and  said  to  my  servant  "Brush  me".  I  was  quite  well 
bfushed  enough,  but  to  my  surprise  I  found  I  had  no  (long)  gaiters 
on  —  and  there  I  should  have  pranced  about  Dublin  showing  my 
worsted  stockings  !  I  can't  account  for  such  things  at  all.  I  think  it 
is  my  Guardian  Angel.  I  am  perfectly  sure  I  had  no  sensation  of 
cold  about  my  calfs.  The  contrary  —  my  accident  of  the  autumn 
not  being  well  I  had  just  been  obliged  to  put  on  my  elastic  stocking 
again  —  and  that  is  how  I  came  to  think  I  had  gaiters  on  —  for  I 
felt  a  thickness  of  covering.  I  really  cannot  fancy  my  distress,  if  in 
the  midst  of  the  fashion  of  Dublin  in  Sackville  Street  I  had  found 
my  situation.' 

Keeping  house  had  its  own  trials,  which  Newman  had  not  had 
to  bother  with  since  his  mother's  death  in  1836.  He  had  difficulty 
in  getting  a  cook  who  could  cook.  After  seven  weeks  of  misery  he 
told  one  she  must  go,  whereupon  'poor  Margaret  has  changed  her 
cooking  so  marvellously  that  it  seems  a  fright  does  good'.  Ambrose 
was  already  convinced  he  was  too  mild  to  be  effective ;  last  year  he 
had  told  Newman  he  did  not  know  'how  to  manage  those  wild 
Paddies ;  you  must  show  your  teeth  sometimes  or  they  won't  think 
anything  of  you.  Patrick  always  calls  me  a  fine  man  when  I  am  in  a 
passion  with  him.'  Whether  or  not  this  was  good  advice,  Newman 
was  incapable  of  taking  it.  He  was  always  sitting  up  late  or  coming 
down  early  to  let  the  servants  in  or  out,  a  job  that  should  have  been 
done  by  careless  Frederick. 

Frederick  was  one  of  Faber's  Elton  boys,  Thomas  Godwin ;  he 
had  a  good  voice  and  was  a  stalwart  in  the  choir  at  Birmingham. 
Domestically  he  was  hopeless.  Last  summer,  when  Newman  had 
come  home  for  a  flying  visit,  he  found  his  room  upside  down  and 
nothing  that  he  had  asked  for  done.  He  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Brother 
Frederick,  less  concerned  about  his  own  discomfort  than  about  the 
effect  such  carelessness  was  likely  to  have  on  the  young  man's 
character  if  he  did  not  check  it.  The  young  Brothers,  mostly  Faber's 
converts,  were  often  difficult  to  manage.  Caswall  tended  to  scold 
them  as  if  they  were  bad  servants  rather  than  careless  religious  —  in 
speaking  to  them  he  referred  to  the  Fathers  as  gentlemen.  'I 
am  somewhat  pained,  my  dear  Edward,'  Newman  wrote  to  him, 
'to  hear  you  speak  of  us  as  "Gentlemen".  We  are  not  Gentlemen 
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in  contra-distinction  to  the  Brothers  —  they  are  Gentlemen  too.  . .  . 
The  Father  is  above  the  Brother  sacerdotally,  —  but  in  the  Oratory 
they  are  equal.  Excuse  this  hint,  my  dearest  Edward,  and  forgive 
me.' 

Frederick,  however,  became  more  and  more  unreliable  and 
finally  'exceedingly  displeased'  even  Newman  by  actually  making  a 
proposal  of  marriage  to  a  girl  while  he  was  still  wearing  the  habit  of 
an  Oratorian  Brother.   Of  course,  as  he  was  a  layman  who  had  taken 
no  vows,  he  was  at  liberty  to  leave  the  institute  and  marry,  but  to  do 
his  courting  while  still  in  it  was  incongruous,  to  say  the  least,  and 
liable  to  give  scandal  in  Birmingham.   Newman  eased  him  out  of  the 
Congregation  by  employing  him  temporarily  in  Dublin.     'What 
astonishes  and  perhaps  hurts  us  is  his  utter  absence  of  distress  at 
breaking  so  old  a  tie',  he  told  Ambrose  when  Frederick  arrived. 
'He  is  simply  relieved  and  happy  —  and  sings  in  the  kitchen  with 
astonishing  compass  and  volume.'    Frederick  surprised  Newman's 
visitors  sometimes  by  joining  in  the  conversation  while  serving  at 
meals.   Later  he  did  get  married  and  lived  in  Birmingham,  keeping 
in  close  touch  with  the  Oratory  —  he  helped  to  nurse  Ambrose  St. 
John  in  his  last  illness.    The  truth  was  that  he  had  been  swept  too 
young  into  the  religious  life  to  know  what  he  was  doing.   The  voca- 
tion of  Oratorian  laybrother,  which  died  a  natural  death,  was  perhaps 
more  suitable  to  elderly  men. 

'Don't  mention  all  this  —  'tis  the  cares  of  housekeeping',  New- 
man told  Stanislas  Flanagan,  relating  Frederick's  delinquencies  and 
amused  at  the  idea  of  himself  setting  up  house  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 
But  he  was  not  amused  when  his  first  cook  addressed  him  as '  Master'. 
He  insisted  that  the  servants  should  call  him  Father,  or  the  Rector, 
but  not  Master.  He  hated  any  assumption  of  dignity  and  power, 
even  on  a  small  scale.  His  housekeeping  was  as  simple  as  possible. 
When  his  brother-in-law,  Tom  Mozley,  offered  to  return  the  Newman 
family  plate  which  he  had  given  Harriett  on  her  marriage,  he  hastily 
refused.  But  if  his  household  was  not  a  smoothly  running  machine, 
it  was  a  happy  place  to  live.  Brother  Frederick,  long  transformed 
back  to  plain  Thomas  Godwin,  in  1879  wrote  to  one  of  the  Fathers 
recalling  these  days,  and  likening  the  house  to  a  beehive. 

'Little  do  the  outer  world  know  how  beautifully  the  family  was 
managed  —  I  think  I  can  see  the  Father  sitting  in  his  little  room 
receiving  first  this  one  and  then  the  other,  directing,  guiding,  calling 
each  by  their  names  as  if  he  were  their  very  Father.  Then  there 
were  the  jolly  recreations  which  might  be  termed  musicals  or  extern- 
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pore  plays  or  charades,  we  never  lacked  amusement  of  the  highest 
and  most  innocent  order.  They  would  bring  me  up  bodily  to  sing 
a  favourite  Bass  song  —  this  took  place  just  under  the  Father  —  I 
know  from  the  questions  the  Fattier  would  ask  that  he  took  an 
interest  in  these  social  gatherings.  .  .  .'  Godwin  added  that  he 
wished  he  had  left  when  Newman  left  —  'For  we  soon  got  in  a  mess. 
Mr  Scratton  and  Mr  Anderdon  foolishly,  silly  creatures,  thought 
they  were  going  to  manage  so  much  better  than  the  Father  —  what 
could  I  not  say  —  let  their  littleness  be  buried.  Count  Yainogski 
soon  told  them  what  a'clock  it  was  when  he  kicked  in  the  cupboard 
where  Mr  S  kept  the  sugar/ 

Lively  as  the  house  was,  the  chapel  was  the  centre  of  it,  and  the 
young  men  came  voluntarily  and  regularly  to  Newman  for  confession. 
To  Richard  Stanton  who  sent  birthday  wishes  in  February  Newman 
wrote  'I  am  not  overworked  now  and  have  so  many  blessings.  I 
don't  know  how  to  enumerate  them.  You  know  I  have  a  chapel  with 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  here.'  To  have  the  Lord  under  his  roof  was 
always  the  supreme  happiness. 

Newman  crossed  the  sea  back  to  Birmingham  for  Holy  Week : 
'As  last  year  I  will  take  the  Christus  on  Friday  if  you  cannot  do 
better9.  Back  to  Ireland  —  back  to  England  again  for  St.  Philip's 
feast  in  May.  His  teeth  were  so  bad,  he  told  Henry  Wilberforce  at 
Easter,  planning  to  call  on  his  way  to  the  dentist,  that  he  could  eat 
nothing  but  grass.  H.  W.  had  left  Ireland  and  taken  up  Catholic 
journalism ;  he  became  part-owner  and  editor  of  the  Weekly  Register. 
Newman  did  not  altogether  approve  this,  for  he  felt  Henry  was 
wasting  his  talents  in  such  a  position.  Henry  removed  his  family 
to  London  where  they  attended  the  Brompton  Oratory.  He  passed 
on  news  of  Tom  Mozley,  who  hardly  ever  officiated  as  a  clergyman 
now ;  he  had  a  smart  London  house  and  a  brougham,  and  wrote  for 
The  Times.  Tom  in  his  turn  had  given  Henry  news  of  Newman's 
brother  Frank,  who  had  taken  to  'nourishing  a  long  beard  and  hair9, 
which  he  had  vowed  he  would  not  cut,  Tom  said,  till  the  fall  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg.  Of  the  beard  H.  W.  reported  'He  has  (as  you 
know)  by  nature  so  very  little  beard  that  Mozley  says  each  hair 
stands  separate  and  distinct  as  if  it  took  a  line  of  its  own,  independent 
of  all  the  others'.  Photographs  of  Francis  Newman  in  middle  life 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Amused,  his  brother  replied, 
'I  cannot  believe  in  his  absurd  vow  —  to  whom  is  it  made?  Does 
he  pray  to  Mazzini  by  rapping?9  Frank  had  thrown  over  by  now 
almost  all  form  of  religion,  and  concentrated  all  his  crusading  feelings 
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on  the  Italian  liberal  leader,  vegetarianism  and  other  humanitarian 
causes. 

Newman  added  in  a  postcript  to  H.  W.  'I  like  old  F.  Wilfrid 
softening  you  again.  It  is  his  delight  to  fill  you  with  an  admiration 
of  Wilfridiance.'  Faber's  Wilfridiance  manifested  itself  towards 
Newman  about  now  in  a  grand  dedication,  written  on  the  feast  of  the 
Purification  for  his  new  book  The  Blessed  Sacrament,  which  was 
published  at  Corpus  Christi  in  June  1855. 

TO 
MY  MOST  DEAR  FATHER 

JOHN  HENRY  NEWMAN 

TO  WHOM 
IN  THE  MERCY  OF  GOD 

I  OWE 

THE  FAITH  OF  THE  CHURCH 

THE  GRACE  OF  THE  SACRAMENTS 

AND  THE  HABIT  OF  ST  PHILIP 

WITH  MUCH  MORE 

THAT  LOVE  KNOWS  AND  FEEDS  UPON 

THOUGH  IT  CANNOT  TELL  IN  WORDS 

BUT  WHICH  THE  LAST  DAY  WILL  SHOW 

'Your  book  has  come,  superby  bound',  said  Newman  politely. 
*I  have  begun  to  read  it  with  great  interest  and  instruction/  He 
could  hardly  say  less,  but  in  fact  he  did  not  get  on  well  with  Faber's 
books.  Nor  did  many  of  the  English  Catholic  priests  of  the  old 
school ;  they  found  the  mixture  of  theology,  legend  and  devotion 
exotic  and  indigestible.  Faber's  first  books,  All  for  Jesus  and  Growth 
in  Holiness  had  been  much  less  ambitious  than  this.  Some  Jesuits 
spoke  severely  of  the  new  book,  thinking  it  theologically  unsound 
and  liable  to  encourage  religious  neuroses,  such  as  scrupulosity, 
among  the  devout.  Faber  was  upset ;  he  made  copious  alterations, 
always  protesting,  in  a  series  of  forewords,  that  he  did  not  think 
them  necessary.  Each  new  edition  carried  another.  But  as  a 
thousand  copies  were  sold  on  the  first  day,  and  edition  rapidly  fol- 
lowed edition,  Faber  knew  lie  had  the  public  on  his  side.  His  books 
were  already  translated  into  French  and  his  reputation  for  zeal  and 
fervour  increased  all  the  time.  Simple  people  imagine  that  a  writer 
must  be  all  that  he  has  the  gift  for  expressing  and  this  inflation  of 
literary  character  is  perhaps  even  more  likely  to  happen  in  religious 
circles  than  in  others.  Faber's  reputation  was  further  inflated 
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because  he  was  almost  the  only  popular  devotional  writer  ardently 
putting  forward  the  views  of  the  extreme  Ultramontanes ;  the  puffs 
of  their  newspapers  and  reviews  got  more  and  more  fulsome  as  the 
campaign  extended  and  began  to  meet  with  opposition.  It  was  easy 
to  dismiss  the  criticisms  of  English  priests  as  the  captious  carpings 
of  Gallicans,  jealous  of  the  popularity  of  the  truly  Roman  spirit. 
Certainly  Faber  had  found  a  form  of  expression  most  suited  to  him, 
and  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  nearly  always  had  a  book  on 
hand. 

For  Newman  this  summer,  if  hard-working,  was  a  happy  one, 
except  for  one  painful  incident.  George  Ryder  suddenly  removed 
his  two  boys  from  Newman's  house  and  from  the  University.  He 
was  furiously  angry  and  more  or  less  called  Newman  a  liar  to  his 
face.  The  occasion  was  so  trivial  that  Newman  felt  the  real  cause 
was  paternal  jealousy.  Lisle,  Newman's  godson,  was  lazy  about 
getting  up  in  the  morning,  and  Newman  had  spoken  severely  on  the 
subject.  But  when  Lisle  lapsed  again  and  his  father  threatened  harsh 
reprisals,  Newman  remonstrated  in  favour  of  mercy.  Ryder  regarded 
this  as  unsaying  what  he  had  said  on  the  subject,  but  it  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  justify  his  explosion  of  temper.  Lisle  and  Harry  had 
been  with  Newman  since  the  old  days  at  Maryvale,  and  Harry 
thought  he  had  a  vocation  for  the  Oratory.  Newman  was  always 
extremely  cautious  about  such  things,  but  he  was  inclined  to  think 
in  this  case  Harry  was  right.  George  Ryder  summarily  removed 
both  boys  and  sent  Harry  to  the  English  College  at  Rome. 

Newman  went  home  for  the  vacation.  Their  little  villa  at  Rednal, 
then  seven  miles  out  of  Birmingham  in  the  country,  was  finished. 
It  was  a  modest  building,  standing  on  the  side  of  a  wooded  hill. 
The  sitting  room  was  quite  small,  a  typical  Victorian  study  with 
books  and  plain  furniture  and  little  pictures  on  the  walls.  Here  the 
Fathers  took  it  in  turns  to  have  days  off;  it  was  also  very  useful  for 
school  picnics.  Old  Charlie,  the  pony  given  by  Hope-Scott,  lived 
peacefully  in  the  meadow  when  not  at  work,  and  there  was  a  succes- 
sion of  cats  and  dogs  kept  by  the  caretakers.  It  was  a  homely  place 
and  Newman  loved  it.  But  he  had  refused  to  sleep  there  till,  as  he 
put  it,  Father  Gordon  and  Brother  Moysius  did  too.  Their  bodies 
were  now  brought  and  interred  in  the  little  burial  plot  beside  the 
house,  overhung  with  trees. 

From  Rednal,  thinking  over  the  first  year  of  the  University  New- 
man wrote  to  Mrs.  Bowden,  'It  is  swimming  against  the  stream  to 
move  at  all  — still  we  are  in  motion'.  It  was  almost  entirely  his 
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doing,  yet  because  of  his  manner  hardly  anybody,  except  perhaps 
Cullen,  realized  it. 

Newman  was  well  aware  that  he  was  not  the  man  to  advertise 
the  importance  of  an  institution  to  a  suspicious  or  indifferent  world. 
CA  Rector  ought  to  be  a  more  showy  bustling  man  than  I  am,  in 
order  to  impress  the  world  we  are  great  people',  he  told  Mrs.  Bowden. 
'.  .  .  I  ought  to  dine  out  every  day,  and  of  course  I  don't  dine  out 
at  all.  I  ought  to  mix  in  literary  society  and  talk  about  new  gasses  and 
the  price  of  labour,  whereas  I  can't  recollect  what  once  I  knew,  much 
less  get  up  a  whole  lot  of  new  subjects  —  I  ought  to  behave  con- 
descendingly to  others,  whereas  they  are  condescending  to  me  — 
And  I  ought  above  all  to  be  twenty  years  younger  and  take  it  up  as 
the  work  of  my  life.  But  since  my  qualities  are  not  these,  all  I  can 
do  is  to  attempt  to  get  together  a  number  of  clever  men,  and  set  them 
to  do  what  is  not  in  my  own  line.  I  think  of  St  Gregory  Nazienzen 
at  Constantinople  and  see,  that  at  least  I  resemble  hi™  in  his 
deficiencies.' 

During  this  summer  vacation  Newman  wrote  Callista,  his  second 
and  last  novel.  It  came  out  anonymously  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
the  secret  was  such  an  open  one  that  in  the  next  edition  Newman 
put  a  dedication  to  Henry  Wilberforce.  Some  thought  it  was  written 
to  rival  Wiseman's  Fabiola,  a  novel  of  the  early  Roman  martyrs, 
which  also  came  out  this  year  and  enjoyed  a  great  and  continuing 
success.  Frederick  Rogers,  far  from  Newman  as  he  was  now,  read 
the  two  together  and  contrasted,  with  amusement,  Wiseman's  old 
Roman  families  with  Newman's  convert  St.  Cyprian.  Fabiola's 
appearance  may  have  reminded  Newman  of  an  idea  which  had  been 
germinating  in  1848 ;  he  had  made  notes  then  on  the  characters  and 
basic  themes,  but  both  time  and  impulse  were  lacking  for  their 
development.  The  delay  certainly  enriched  the  novel,  for  in  his 
vivid  and  penetrating  accounts  of  mob  action  he  had  his  own  direct 
experience  of  the  1850  riots  to  draw  on.  Wiseman  was  anxious  to  be 
reassured  that  Newman's  novel  had  not  eclipsed  his ;  he  was  relieved 
to  find  his  sales  increasing. 

The  two  books  were  a  complete  contrast.  Wiseman's  had  all  the 
ingredients  for  popular  success ;  most  of  his  principal  characters 
were  nobly  born  and  all  the  good  ones  physically  beautiful  —  the 
villains  were  hideous  and  morally  corrupt.  All  the  Christians  were 
perfect  saints  and  all  the  pagans  monsters  of  depravity.  The  events 
were  melodramatic  enough  to  carry  the  stilted  style,  and  took  place 
in  the  fascinating  arena  of  imperial  Rome,  with  plenty  of  archaeo- 
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logical  detail  from  the  new  excavations,  but  not  much  historical  sense. 
Newman,  on  the  other  hand,  fixed  his  story  in  an  obscure  Roman 
provincial  town  in  North  Africa,  a  dead-end  place  full  of  second- 
rate  people,  where  the  local  Christian  Church  had  fallen  to  pieces, 
decayed,  not  by  persecution,  but  by  comparative  material  ease,  and 
disrupted  by  sects,  themselves  now  equally  in  decay.  When  the 
test  comes  it  is  not  in  the  amphitheatre  before  the  emperor  but  in 
squalid  prisons  and  petty  courts,  and  one  of  the  martyrs,  lynched 
almost  by  accident  on  the  night  of  riot,  is  a  fat  cook.  Cyprian  is  the 
only  character  who  ever  had  any  worldly  distinction,  and  he  appears 
in  disguise  and  in  flight  from  the  imperial  edict  of  Decius  against  the 
Christians.  Newman's  heroine  Callista,  although  he  allowed  her  to 
be  pretty  (and  intelligent)  was  so  far  from  being  of  the  upper  classes 
that  she  made  her  living  by  painting  pagan  images,  working  with 
her  brother  in  this  not  very  respectable  trade.  The  pagan  characters, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  the  decent  virtues  of  sensible  men ;  the 
really  corrupt  are  those  who  have  in  some  way  sold  themselves  to 
evil,  for  power,  worldly  or  occult. 

Why  did  Newman  choose  this  place,  Sicca,  a  seedy  little  camp 
of  Roman  civilization,  on  the  edge  of  the  vast  deserts  and  jungles  of 
Africa,  whence  comes  the  invasion  of  locusts  so  horrifyingly  and 
magnificently  described  ?  Why  did  he  choose  that  time,  of  Christian 
decay  just  before  the  great  official  campaign  of  extermination  launched 
by  Decius  ?  At  first  sight  one  would  have  expected  him  to  choose 
the  fifth  century,  not  the  third.  Kingsley  had  recently  put  his 
Hypatia  into  that  period,  having  a  wonderfully  unhistorical  fling  at 
the  wickedness  of  celibacy  and  the  tyranny  of  dogma.  Instead  of 
surveying  this  battlefield  of  the  Christian  intellect,  which  he  knew 
so  well,  Newman  chose  to  enter  the  darkness  before  it,  when  Chris- 
tianity was  about  to  emerge  from  its  invisible  embryonic  life  into 
the  consciousness  of  the  world.  Not  for  nothing  does  the  Christian 
community  appear  only  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  in  a  cave, 
celebrating  inside  a  mountain  the  mystery  of  sacrifice. 

Callista  is  a  very  short  tale,  and  deceptively  simple ;  it  is  full  of 
mysteries,  expressed  in  powerful  images ;  it  has  many  themes,  many 
personal  stories  dovetailed  into  each  other.  It  expresses  most  fully 
the  poetic  and  intuitive  side  of  Newman's  nature,  yet  always  per- 
fectly controlled  by  his  wide  understanding,  and  minute  observation, 
and  not  without  characteristic  touches  of  ironical  humour.  It  is 
most  interesting  that  he  felt  the  deep  attraction  necessary  to  an  act 
of  creation  for  this  particular  situation,  of  place  and  time  and  persons ; 
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it  is  possible  that  he  felt  similarities  with  his  own  time,  different  as  it 
appeared  on  the  surface.  Certainly  the  Church  has  now  entered  a 
new  period  of  martyrdoms,  and  there  are  signs  that  there  may  be  to 
come  another  outburst  of  the  Christian  intellect,  as  when  the  Fathers 
met  the  challenge  of  Greek  philosophy.  If  this  is  so,  Newman 
himself  was  a  forerunner,  a  morning  star  of  the  revival. 

Yet  above  all  else  Cattista  is  the  love-story  of  a  human  soul  who 
found  the  one  to  whom  she  could  give  her  whole  heart,  for  whom 
she  could  give  her  life  because  she  found  life  in  Him. 


CONFLICT  WITHIN  THE  ORATORY 

(1855-1857) 


The  Oratories  in  Opposition:  First  Phase 

IN  the  autumn  of  this  year  occurred  the  first  round  in  the  quarrel 
between  the  two  English  Oratories,  which  was  to  have  far-reaching 
consequences  in  Newman's  life.  Indeed,  emotional  repercussions 
among  Catholics  in  London  who  heard  it  all  at  second  hand  have 
filtered  down  to  this  day  in  the  tradition  that  Newman  was  a  touchy 
and  unpredictable  person,  sitting  in  Birmingham  like  a  broody  hen 
on  a  nestful  of  addled  eggs  —  his  imaginary  wrongs.  Wilfrid  Ward 
discreetly  passed  over  the  quarrel,  but  he  had  been  brought  up  in 
this  tradition  and  in  spite  of  his  admiration  for  Newman's  ideas, 
never  quite  overcame  the  suspicion  that  he  was  difficult  to  deal  with 
and  over-sensitive  to  opposition.  And  when  people  hear  that  the 
quarrel  began  over  the  question  of  whether  or  not  Oratorians  should 
hear  the  confessions  of  nuns,  they  are  inclined  to  dismiss  the  whole 
episode  as  a  storm  in  a  teacup. 

The  nuns'  confessions  were  the  occasion  of  the  quarrel,  but  the 
issue  was  the  Rule  of  the  Congregation.  Those  who  do  not  live  in 
religious  communities  often  find  it  hard  to  grasp  the  importance  of 
the  Rule.  They  imagine  it  a  mere  set  of  regulations,  as  in  the 
army,  which  must  be  obeyed  by  the  members.  But  the  Rule  is  much 
more  like  a  political  constitution,  which  partly  expresses  and  partly 
determines  the  character  of  a  national  community.  We  cannot 
choose  the  country  we  are  born  into,  but  we  are  only  too  familiar 
to-day  with  the  problem  of  those  who  are  unable  to  tolerate  changes 
in  their  governments  and  are  forced  to  live  in  exile  if  they  are  not  to 
compromise  with  conscience.  Choice  is  a  necessity  to  a  person 
joining  a  religious  order  and  his  decision  is  influenced  by  the  form 
given  to  it  by  its  particular  Rule.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  be  a 
Dominican,  a  Cistercian,  a  Jesuit  or  a  member  of  some  recently 
formed  Congregation  —  as  different  as  to  be  a  doctor  or  an  architect 
or  a  farmer  or  a  pilot  A  man  who  has  a  vocation  for  scientific 
research  will  not  study  the  Law  and  a  student  of  philosophy  would 
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be  puzzled  to  have  Epstein  substituted  for  Wittgenstein.  A  religious 
Rule  embodies  the  essential  form  of  the  type  of  common  Christian 
life  lived  by  the  members  who  have  chosen  it ;  to  alter  it  is  to  alter 
them,  or  leave  them  disorientated.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  St.  Philip's  institute,  since  he  did  not  wish  the  members  of  it  to 
bind  themselves  by  vows.  They  were  kept  together  solely  by  their 
will  to  live  in  that  particular  way. 

Dalgairns  was  illustrating  in  Birmingham  the  significance  of  the 
Rule,  and  in  the  very  question  of  the  nuns'  confessions.  Since  an 
Oratorian  took  no  vows  the  only  thing  which  made  him  part  of  his 
community  was  living  in  it,  not  only  physically,  but  in  spirit.  Indi- 
viduals had  their  own  special  gifts  and  lines  of  action,  but  the  centre 
was  the  group,  which  itself  was  intended  by  St.  Philip  to  provide  a 
centre  for  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  so  often  lost  for  lack  of  a 
feeling  of  community.  The  Oratory  was  meant  to  be  a  free  centre 
of  activity  for  the  people,  and  as  such  had  appealed  to  Newman  as 
particularly  suitable  to  the  modern  age.  But  the  group  which  com- 
posed the  nucleus  must  be  closely  unified,  for  its  own  sake  and  in 
order  to  draw  the  circles  in  and  keep  them  balanced.  Other  religious 
communities  might  specialize  in  going  out  into  the  world  on  this  or 
that  activity :  the  Oratory's  vocation  was  to  draw  the  world  in  to- 
wards itself.  Therefore  any  external  work,  however  good,  which 
placed  an  individual's  centre  outside  the  community,  or  radically 
divided  his  allegiance,  could  not  but  be  destructive  of  this  essential 
inward  unity  of  the  house.  In  Dalgairns,  who  had  already  mentally 
isolated  himself  by  his  severe  criticisms  of  the  congregation  he  had 
joined,  particularly  in  its  kck  of  intense  spirituality  and  mystical 
prayer,  the  work  of  directing  nuns  was  disastrous  —  the  more  so 
because  he  was  so  highly  appreciated  by  the  Bishop  and  Mother 
Hallahan.  It  could  but  increase  his  *  deep  self-conceit '  and  contempt 
of  his  companions. 

For  his  sake  Newman  had  until  now  interpreted  the  Rule  lightly 
—  for  the  Rule  expressly  forbade  the  direction  of  nuns  as  an  external 
work  unsuitable  to  Fathers  of  the  Oratory.  Newman  thought  that 
the  word  'Moniales'  referred  to  cloistered  nuns,  and  not  active 
Sisters  like  the  Dominicans  at  Stone.  But  other  members  of  the 
congregation  began  to  agitate  for  a  stricter  ruling ;  Dalgairns'  increas- 
ing psychological  isolation  and  criticism  of  his  companions  seemed 
to  make  plain  the  reason  for  the  prohibition.  Just  at  this  critical 
moment,  in  September,  Stanton  came  to  stay,  and  divulged  that  the 
London  Fathers  were  having  similar  difficulties  and  misgivings. 
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Wiseman,  beset  with  urgent  pastoral  necessities,  often  found  his 
plans  hampered  by  religious  communities  who  could  not  undertake 
this  or  that  work  because  it  was  against  their  Rule.  He  burst  out 
once  to  Faber,  in  indignant  despair,  saying  that  he  did  not  believe 
the  saintly  founders  would  have  been  such  sticklers.  Faber  responded 
by  offering  to  undertake  a  parish.  Wiseman,  mollified,  did  not  ask 
this  of  him,  but  did  request  him  to  send  confessors  to  various  con- 
vents. It  was  almost  impossible  to  refuse,  but  some  of  the  London 
Fathers,  particularly  the  meticulous  Stanton  himself,  were  doubtful 
if  they  ought  to  have  undertaken  this  duty.  So  now,  said  Stanton, 
they  had  written  abroad  on  the  question.  In  his  letter  to  Newman 
his  words  were :  'We  have  just  applied  for  instructions  as  to  whether 
we  ought  to  continue  this  or  not',  and  occurred  as  the  sixth  point  in 
a  list  of  London  Oratory  activities  which  Newman  had  asked  for  to 
use  in  his  Michaelmas  review  of  the  year. 

Newman  thought  he  meant  they  had  written  to  foreign  Oratories 
to  discover  the  general  practice,  and  this  seemed  to  him  a  very 
proper  course  of  action.  Dalgairns  was  going  on  a  visit  to  Sydenham 
in  October,  and  Newman  suggested  he  might  ask  Faber  to  let  him 
know  what  they  were  doing  —  he  had  told  Dalgairns  that  they  were 
doubtful  if  he  ought  to  continue  at  Stone.  Dalgairns  brought  back 
copies  of  their  letters.  Newman  was  surprised  to  find  that  they 
had  written,  not  to  other  Oratories,  but  to  Propaganda,  asking  for  a 
ruling.  Since  a  ruling  from  Rome  would  be  binding,  Newman 
thought  it  'ticklish*  applying  to  Propaganda,  and  also  unnecessary, 
since  Oratories  had  the  right  to  interpret  their  Rule  according  to 
circumstances. 

But  his  surprise  was  turned  into  alarm  at  a  visit,  that  same  day, 
from  the  Bishop.  Ullathorne  remarked  on  the  question  of  the  nuns 
and  referred  to  some  rescript  on  its  way  from  Rome,  which  he  evi- 
dently assumed  was  to  apply  to  the  congregation  in  Birmingham  as 
well  as  in  London,  and  regularize  the  position  of  Dalgairns,  his 
confessor  and  friend,  at  Stone.  It  would  dispense  the  Oratory  from 
this  part  of  the  Rule.  Newman  could  hardly  believe  his  ears  —  a 
dispensation  from  the  Rule,  his  own  Rule  adapted  for  England  and 
approved  by  the  Pope,  a  dispensation  he  had  not  requested  and  did 
not  want,  coming  to  him  with  the  binding  force  of  a  Roman  rescript, 
known  to  Ullathorne  and  asked  for  by  Faber,  but  never  even  men- 
tioned to  himself !  Ullathorne  was  embarrassed.  He  had  assumed 
that  Newman  had  been  consulted  by  Faber,  or  by  Propaganda,  or 
both.  Propaganda  had  written  to  him  for  his  opinion  as  Bishop  of 
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a  diocese  where  an  Oratory  was  situated ;  it  had  not  occurred  to  him 
that  Newman  had  been  left  in  ignorance  of  something  that  concerned 
him  so  closely.  He  suggested  that  Newman  had  better  write  to 
Propaganda  and  avert  its  application  from  Birmingham. 

Newman  did  draft  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Fransoni,  but  he  did  not 
send  it,  partly  because  Fransoni  was  said  to  be  on  the  point  of 
retirement  and  'a  mere  cypher'  at  Propaganda,  and  partly  because  he 
felt  it  would  be  better  to  write  to  Wiseman  first.  As  the  patron  of 
the  Oratory  in  England  he  would  understand  the  situation,  and  as 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  he  could  hold  up  the  rescript 
should  it  arrive.  The  letter  to  Wiseman  was  sent  off,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Deputies,  and  Newman  went  back  to  Ireland,  where 
he  was  swept  into  a  sea  of  university  business.  But  the  Oratory 
problem  remained  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

The  four  Deputies,  St.  John,  Caswall,  Darnell  and  Flanagan, 
were  even  more  alarmed  and  indignant  at  the  predicament  in  which 
they  found  themselves  by  reason  of  the  London  Oratory's  act. 
Letters  dashed  to  and  fro  speculating  on  the  causes  of  Faber's 
behaviour  and  discussing  how  best  to  approach  the  matter.  It  was 
the  more  urgent  as  they  believed  that  at  any  moment  the  rescript 
might  arrive.  Newman  drafted  a  letter  to  Faber,  which  he  sent  for 
the  Deputies  to  comment  on,  but  he  did  not  send  it  at  once,  because 
he  was  waiting  for  an  answer  from  Wiseman.  None  came. 

The  delay,  which  lasted  weeks,  did  not  worry  Newman  much  at 
first  because  he  did  not  want  to  act  in  a  hurry,  and  half  expected  that 
Wiseman  and  Faber  would  arrange  matters  in  London  when  they 
discovered  the  position.  But  the  other  members  grew  restive, 
afraid  of  the  consequences  if  they  found  themselves  faced  with  an 
order  from  Rome.  Newman  himself  grew  more  and  more  con- 
cerned as  he  thought  over  the  implications  of  the  incident.  It  was 
not  a  question  of  nuns'  confessions  so  much  as  of  the  Rule,  and  with 
it  their  vocation.  What  was  happening  revealed  an  unsuspected 
practical  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  principle  of  autonomy  in  the 
separate  houses.  So  long  as  the  Rule  was  privately  interpreted, 
adjustments  to  different  situations  concerned  only  those  who  made 
them,  but  to  ask  an  interpretation  from  Rome  could  mean  that  an 
alteration  in  the  Rule  might  be  made  permanent  and  universal.  It 
was  plain  from  what  Ulkthorne  said  that  the  two  English  Oratories 
were  regarded  as  one  body  in  Rome;  Ullathorne  himself  h*d 
remarked,  'After  all,  it  was  one  of  your  own  Superiors  who  asked  for 
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The  form  this  difficulty  took  was  the  result  of  historical  circum- 
stances. It  had  not  arisen  in  Italy,  geographically  and  politically 
regionalized  to  such  an  extent  that  Oratories  had  grown  up  naturally 
isokted  from  each  other.  In  England,  unified  and  centralized 
uniquely  in  Europe,  with  its  new  railways  and  telegraphs,  such 
isolation  was  impossible.  Newman  had  always  realized  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  English  Oratories  not  to  affect  each  other ; 
he  had  thought  of  it  first  chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  of  preserving 
contact  and  preventing  too  much  divergence.  His  schemes  for  St. 
Wilfrid's  were  designed  partly  with  this  in  mind.  But  the  London 
Oratory  had  not  co-operated  in  these  plans,  and  Faber  had  regarded 
them  as  an  effort  on  Newman's  part  to  turn  the  Oratory  into  a 
regular  Order  under  his  own  supervision.  He  had  not  told  Newman 
his  fears,  but  he  told  them  to  others,  to  Stanton  for  one.  Newman 
did  not  know  of  these  suspicions,  but  he  was  aware  that  the  two 
Oratories  were  developing  on  very  different  lines,  and  that  the  most 
successful  and  influential  was  Faber's  ultra-Roman  one,  with  its 
emphasis  on  emotional  spirituality  and  extreme  submission  to 
authority.  So  that  now  his  attitude  to  the  practical  interdependence 
of  the  two  Oratories  was  determined  less  by  fear  of  divergence  than 
by  an  anxiety  lest  the  existing  difference  should  result  in  a  loss  of 
independence  by  Birmingham.  If  London  was  going  to  get  rulings 
from  Rome  without  consulting  Birmingham,  which  yet  applied  to 
Birmingham,  London  would  transfer  its  ascendancy  from  the  sphere 
of  popular  appeal  to  the  sphere  of  essential  principles. 

Newman  could  not  know  he  was  destined  to  live  to  extreme  old 
age ;  doctors  were  continually  prophesying  premature  decrepitude 
for  him,  if  he  continued  to  live  at  such  pressure,  yet  he  was  burdened 
with  two  giant  tasks  at  once  and  could  not  relieve  the  strain  which 
he  felt  more  and  more.  Thus  his  letters  were  full  of  speculations 
as  to  what  might  happen  to  the  Birmingham  Oratory  if  death  removed 
him  from  the  scene.  Who  cared  what  went  on  in  Brummagem? 
But  what  was  news  in  London  was  news  all  over  the  world,  and  to 
officials  in  Rome  England  meant  London,  especially  since  Wiseman 
had  become  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  Newman  knew 
that  it  was  the  fame  of  his  name  (which  he  always  regarded  objec- 
tively as  something  quite  apart  from  himself  and  his  merits  or 
otherwise)  that  kept  the  image  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory  alive  in 
other  people's  minds.  How  would  the  little  group  survive  without 
him,  if  it  was  known  only  through  the  eyes  of  the  young  London 
enthusiasts,  who  thought  it  slow ;  a  mere  collection  of  gentlemen 
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priests  with  intellectual  hobbies  ?  They  regarded  themselves  as  the 
true  exponents  of  St.  Philip's  way  of  life  and  were  continually  con- 
trasting his  methods  with  Newman's,  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter. 
Yet  Newman  was  sure  that  the  true  Oratorian  ideal  was  of  variety 
in  unity,  and  that  Faber  had  no  right  to  monopolize  their  saint. 
He  had  given  up  hope  of  altering  the  direction  of  the  London  House 
but  he  was  determined  that  the  ethos  of  the  Oratory  in  Birmingham 
should  not  be  swamped  by  it.  But  he  feared  that  if  he  were  out  of 
the  way,  Faber  and  Dalgairns  between  them  would  prove  too  strong 
an  influence.  They  might  not  consciously  intend  to  change  it,  but 
they  would  effect  it  merely  by  the  force  of  their  convictions. 

These  suspicions  were  strengthened  when  Faber  wrote  to  Stanis- 
las Flanagan,  addressing  him  as  (his'  novice,  and  inviting  him  to 
sing  the  requiem  for  Lucas  in  London.   Flanagan  telegraphed  Dub- 
lin and  Newman  refused  permission.    He  thought  it  better  not  to 
allow  personal  contact  with  the  London  House  till  the  position  was 
clarified.    The  more  he  thought  about  it,  he  told  Flanagan,  'the 
more  I  am  tempted  to  say,  Bless  his  impudence  1    He  can  recollect 
his  past  relation  to  you,  but  not  your  present  relation  to  me.    What 
would  he  think  of  my  writing  "  Dear  John  or  dear  James,  run  down 
to  Birmingham  and  sing  mass"  without  his  name  being  mentioned  ? 
If  you  could  telegraph  me,  he  could.    No !  it  is  done  on  the  idea  that 
you  and  I  are  virtually  strangers  to  each  other  —  I  absorbed  here 
and  you  perfectly  constituted  without  me.'    This  was  quite  true ; 
London  Oratorians  said  in  their  letters  to  each  other  that  it  was  a 
pity  Newman  did  not  transfer  himself  entirely  to  the  University,  as 
that  was  obviously  the  sphere  of  action  most  suited  to  him.  Newman 
went  on  to  conjecture  whether  if  he  were  dead  Faber  might  not 
exert  his  influence  on  all  his  ex-novices.    But  he  did  not  want  to 
undeceive  him  yet  as  to  his  personal  involvement  in  Birmingham, 
and  the  community's  determination  to  pursue  its  own  destiny.    'Let 
him  think  we  have  not  head,  not  spirit,  not  idea,  not  unity  —  but 
are  a  set  of  priests  happening  to  live  together,  and  sometimes  kicking 
each  other's  shins  and  making  or  receiving  a  gentlemanlike  apology 
thereupon.1    He  ended,  'You  will  laugh  at  this  tirade.'    They  did. 
Newman  wrote  it  from  his  bed,  where  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
doctor,  suffering  from  what  he  called  'one  of  the  worst  boils  I  ever 
had,  making  me  wretched  (with  abundance  of  pain)  which  only 
broke  this  morning'.    Stanislas  came  hurrying  over  to  Dublin  and 
reported  that  it  was  not  a  boil  but  a  carbuncle.    But  Newman  was 
better;   he  was  sitting  up  and  had  been  ordered  to  drink  claret. 
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'Oh  this  horrid  carbuncle,'  cried  Ambrose,  'Oh  my  dear  Father  why 
didn't  you  send  for  me  to  help  you  in  the  operation,  it  must  have 
been  dreadful.  .  .  .  You  never  were  so  unkind  to  me  in  all  your 
life  as  in  not  telling  me  of  this  and  sending  for  me.'  This  was  a 
favourite  reproach  of  his  in  an  emergency.  'It  was  a  very  light 
carbuncle  thank  God',  Newman  replied.  '  But  the  others  in  Alcester 
Street  I  find  were  carbuncles  too.' 

Stanislas  Flanagan  was  the  youngest  of  the  Deputies  at  the  time, 

and  the  most  convinced  that  the  London  House  had  applied  to  Rome 

without  consulting  Newman  as  a  gesture  of  independence,  even  of 

defiance.    A  young  Irishman,  he  had  led  a  gay  social  life  and  was 

well  known  in  the  hunting  field,  before  he  suddenly  gave  it  all  up  to 

go  and  study  for  the  priesthood  at  Saint-Sulpice.  He  was  the  only 

'born'  Catholic  at  present  in  the  Oratory,  and  now  that  Whitty  had 

gone,  the  only  Irishman.    He  was  extremely  practical  and  energetic, 

and  proved  himself  an  efficient  accountant.    Newman  was  the  only 

one  who  could  equal  him  in  this  sphere.    His  letters,  in  firm  clear 

regular  handwriting  a  little  like  Newman's  own,  were  always  to  the 

point.    He  worked  very  hard  in  the  Birmingham  parish  and  was 

responsible  for  the  welfare  of  Catholics  in  the  workhouse,  for  whom 

he  did  much.    Faber  had  once  said  scornfully  he  would  make  a  good 

vulgar  preacher.    Temperamentally  he  had  nothing  in  common  with 

the  fervent  spirituality  of  the  Londoners  and  he  was  profoundly 

suspicious  of  their  intentions.    He  came  partly  to  make  sure,  for  the 

Deputies,  that  Newman  was  taking  the  situation  as  seriously  as  they 

felt  he  should.   He  was  able  to  report  satisfactorily  on  this  point,  but 

he  added  that  Newman  was  anxious  to  get  the  affair  settled  in 

England. 

'He  says,  Rome  is  the  last  resort,  not  theirs*.  If  we  can  get  our 
object  without  going  to  Rome,  then  he  says  we  must  not  go  —  if 
we  cannot  then  go  we  must  and  will,  and  he  will  go  himself.'  The 
object  was  to  obtain  from  Propaganda  some  definite  recognition  that 
the  English  houses  were  completely  independent  of  one  another. 
Of  course  this  was  so  in  principle,  but  as  it  seemed  likely  to  turn  out 
otherwise  in  practice,  a  formal  statement  that  no  ruling  requested 
by  one  house  should  apply  to  another  without  consent,  would  help 
to  clarify  the  situation.  Newman  told  Caswall  that  he  thought  most 
of  the  members  of  the  London  House  would  be  hurt  if  he  had  not 
given  them  a  chance  to  speak  before  going  off  to  Rome.  He  was 
inclined  to  think  that  most  of  them  might  be  ignorant  of  the  applica- 
tion altogether  and  that  Faber  himself  had  probably  not  expected 
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that  it  would  affect  Birmingham.  But  as  it  seemed  to  be  going  to 
do  so,  it  was  up  to  the  London  House  to  assist  in  setting  right  the 
mistake.  The  letter  in  which  Newman  asked  redress  he  sent,  after 
weeks  of  thought  and  prayer  and  discussion,  on  November  8th. 

'My  dear  Father  Faber,'  it  began,  'I  write  this  letter  to  your 
Congregation.  I  transmit  it  through  you  and  hope  you  will  read  it 
to  them/  He  wanted  the  whole  London  community  to  know  the 
situation,  and  he  addressed  Faber  as  the  head  of  it,  without  the 
familiarity  of  *F.  Wilfrid*  or  the  formality  of  'my  dear  Father 
Superior'.  He  then  related  how  the  Birmingham  House  had  found 
themselves  involved  in  the  question  of  the  nuns  because  London's 
request  for  a  ruling  was  'unintentionally  on  your  part,  misunder- 
stood by  [Propaganda]  to  come  from  us  as  well  as  from  you*.  What 
would  they  feel  like,  he  demanded,  if  their  Bishop  told  them  that  a 
rescript  was  coming  from  Rome  to  oblige  them  to  give  up  their 
property  to  the  Congregation,  because  Birmingham  had  asked  for 
it  ?  'I  think  you  would  consider  our  act  at  Edgbaston  a  great  incon- 
venience to  you.'  Therefore  he  asked,  as  Father  Superior  of  his 
own  Oratory,  that  they  should  draw  up  a  formal  petition  to  Propa- 
ganda to  beg  them  to  recognize  in  some  suitable  way  the  entire 
independence  of  the  two  houses ;  and  as  their  Founder,  responsible 
for  the  English  Rule,  he  asked  that  this  petition  should  be  sent  to 
him  for  transmission  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time  Newman  sent  a  statement  of  the  case,  with  his 
own  comments,  to  Birmingham,  to  be  read  to  the  whole  Congrega- 
tion. He  stressed  the  importance  of  the  Rule.  'Alter  the  Rule  and 
you  alter  the  vocation.'  Also  he  insisted,  'The  Rule  is  the  constitu- 
tion, the  protection  of  the  Fathers ;  to  enlarge  it,  is  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  Superior'.  And  to  have  it  enlarged  at  the  instance  of 
one  house  without  the  knowledge  of  others,  by  seeking  interpreta- 
tions from  Rome,  was  to  put  all  future  houses  at  the  mercy  of  each 
other's  aberrations.  It  was  Newman's  duty  as  Founder  to  see  that 
the  Rule  was  established  in  practice  as  in  principle  as  securely  as 
possible.  The  second  part  of  this  statement  which  concerned  the 
general  situation  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory,  and  Dalgairns'  position, 
will  be  noticed  later,  Dalgairns  formed  a  subsidiary  but  important 
problem  of  his  own. 

London's  first,  informal  answer,  came  two  days  later,  not  from 
Faber  but  from  the  Deputies,  written  by  the  Secretary,  Stanton. 
Hutchison,  Wells  and  Knox  were  the  other  three  London  Deputies. 
They  said  they  were  sorry  Newman  had  been  involved ;  they  had 
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not  asked  for  a  dispensation,  but  an  interpretation  for  themselves 
alone ;  and  it  would  be  disrespectful  to  Propaganda  to  write  again 
till  they  heard  what  had  been  done.  Newman  was  fairly  satisfied ; 
he  concluded  that  they  and  the  Cardinal  were  trying  to  put  things 
right  on  the  quiet,  sorry  to  find  they  had  accidentally  "trodden  on 
his  toes '.  The  Birmingham  Deputies  were  more  suspicious.  Stanis- 
las pointed  out  that  asking  an  interpretation  was  worse  than  asking 
for  a  dispensation,  and  that  they  had  refused  to  do  anything.  Time 
was  being  wasted  and  meanwhile  the  rescript  might  arrive.  Dal- 
gairns  was  openly  saying  that  a  rescript  must  be  obeyed  under  pain 
of  mortal  sin.  When  told  that  this  was  not  the  Bishop's  view,  he 
remained  unshaken  in  his  own.  'He  is  up  with  the  question9,  said 
Ambrose  darkly. 

But  what  alarmed  Newman  was  not  the  London  reply,  but  a 
letter  which  arrived  the  next  day  for  Ambrose,  who  had  written  to 
the  Cardinal's  Secretary  to  inquire  into  the  long  delay,  briefly  stating 
that  the  Cardinal  had  been  too  busy  to  attend  to  the  matter.  This 
convinced  Newman  that  nothing  was  being  done  in  London  and  he 
drafted  another  letter  to  the  Oratory  there,  with  the  intention  of 
bringing  home  to  them  the  urgency  of  the  situation.  The  first  draft 
was  brief  and  bald ;  he  filled  it  out  a  little,  but  the  effect  was  blunt 
and  peremptory.  He  thought  they  were  just  being  casual,  as  they  so 
often  were,  and  needed  a  jolt  to  make  them  realize  he  meant  business. 
He  said  he  could  not  believe  they  would  persist  in  their  refusal.  He 
laid  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  whatever  London's  intentions  had 
been,  Birmingham  was  involved,  and  had  known  nothing  till  in- 
formed by  their  own  Bishop.  'You  have  (unwittingly)  done  us  an 
injury.  We  feel  it.  We  ask  you  to  repair  it.  You  can.  Do  as  you 
would  be  done  by.  ...  I  repeat  my  request,  distinctly,  formally, 
more  earnestly.  Rather,  since  justice  comes  in,  I  make  it  a  demand.9 

Restraining  Stanislas,  who  was  for  immediate  action,  Newman 
wrote  to  him,  *  I  think  Fr  Faber  would  be  very  sorry  to  quarrel  with  me 
—  I  think  he  has  an  affection  for  me,  though  it  is  affectivfe  entirely, 
not  effectivfc'.  He  was  just  as  sure  of  this  as  he  was  of  Faber's  unreli- 
ability. A  few  days  earlier  he  had  told  Stanislas,  'I  fear  I  must  say 
what  I  have  felt  ever  since  Fr  Joseph  opened  my  eyes  to  it,  that  I 
utterly  cannot  trust  Fr  Faber.  I  have  never  said  it  to  anyone  but 
Ambrose.1  He  did  not  say  now  what  Joseph  Gordon  had  said  to 
destroy  his  confidence  in  Faber,  but  it  probably  referred  to  the 
time  at  St.  Wilfrid's  in  1849. 

While  waiting  for  the  London  reply  Newman  wrote  a  second 
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appeal  to  Wiseman  —  nothing  'cold'  about  this.  'I  know  well  I 
am  addressing  one  of  the  gentlest  kindest  hearts  in  the  world,  and 
this  must  be  my  apology  for  writing  freely.  ...  It  is  now  going  on 
for  a  month,  since  I  wrote  you  a  letter  on  a  subject,  connected  with 
the  Oratory,  intimately  interesting  to  me.  You  have  sent  me  not 
one  line  in  answer.  One  line  would  have  been  enough.  When  you 
did  not  write,  so  little  had  I  of  misgiving  that,  with  the  affectionate 
confidence  I  have  in  you,  I  said  "The  Cardinal  does  not  write  to  me 
because  he  has  written  to  Rome".  .  .  .  My  dear  Lord,  I  wrote  to 
you  on  a  matter  affecting  almost  the  existence  of  the  Oratory  in 
England.  Will  you  break  down  what  you  have  built  up  ?  Has  any 
one  slandered  me  to  your  Eminence  ?  You  are  too  just  to  punish 
except  for  some  offence.' 

Before  an  answer  came  from  Wiseman,  the  reply  from  the  Lon- 
don House  arrived,  dated  November  xyth.  It  was  very  long,  very 
formal  and  consisted  of  three  resolutions  passed  by  the  General 
Congregation.  It  was  written,  and  probably  mainly  composed,  by 
Stanton,  as  Secretary.  No  private  letters  came  with  it.  It  was  the 
first  intimation  that  Newman  had  of  the  indignation  he  had  stirred 
up.  The  resolutions,  reduced  to  essentials,  were :  first,  they  could 
do  nothing  because  they  had  no  evidence  Propaganda  was  under  any 
misapprehension ;  secondly,  to  petition  about  independence  would 
be  to  assume  that  Propaganda  was  ignorant  of  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Oratory,  which  in  fact  was  known  there  —  witness 
'Mgr  Barnab6's  letter  to  Father  Newman  of  November  I4th  1849'. 
This  was  a  reference  to  the  snub  Newman  had  received  from  Rome 
in  answer  to  Ullathorne's  request,  for  a  dispensation  to  allow  three 
Fathers  to  reside  at  St.  Wilfrid's  to  keep  up  the  mission :  he  had  been 
told  to  keep  his  Rule.  Thirdly,  if  Propaganda  did  after  all  act  as 
Newman  feared,  it  might  do  so  for  reasons  of  its  own ;  this  precluded 
any  but  the  Birmingham  House  moving  in  the  matter.  In  effect : 
if  you  want  anything  done,  do  it  yourself,  but  you  are  making  a  fuss 
about  nothing.  The  letter  ended  by  recording  their  reluctance  'in 
being  thus  compelled  to  refuse  any  request  made  to  us  by  him,  who 
is  our  Founder  and  to  whom  we  are  under  so  many  obligations'. 

In  each  of  their  resolutions  the  London  Fathers  ignored  impor- 
tant facts.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  evidence  that  Propaganda 
was  under  a  misapprehension :  Ullathorne's  expectation  of  a  rescript 
on  which  he  had  been  consulted.  It  was  not  proof,  but  it  was  evi- 
dence. In  the  second  place,  what  Newman  wanted  was  not  a  mere 
recognition  that  independence  was  part  of  their  Rule,  but  a  practical 
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record  to  ensure  its  continuance  in  fact  and  prevent  a  similar  con- 
fusion  from  occurring  again.  Lastly  the  notion  that  Propaganda,  a 
collection  of  Roman  officials  who  could  not  know  the  details  of  the 
situation,  should  be  regarded  as  an  infallible  authority  and  could  not 
be  addressed  further  on  the  subject,  was  ridiculous ;  Ullathorne's 
advice  was  to  write  at  once  and  explain  the  difficulty. 

The  London  letter  was  a  great  shock  to  Newman.  If  they  had 
not  understood  his  request,  he  said  later,  they  could  have  asked  for 
elucidation ;  if  they  thought  it  merely  unnecessary,  they  might  have 
respected  his  evident  feeling  about  it  so  as  to  comply  as  far  as  they 
could ;  if  they  disapproved  of  his  suggestion,  they  might  at  least 
have  put  forward  another,  and  'had  they  thought  the  very  notion 
of  doing  any  thing  inadmissible,  at  least  they  might  have  given  me 
their  reasons  for  so  thinking'.  Instead  came  this  formal  epistle, 
referring  to  him  in  the  third  person,  treating  him  like  some  inter- 
fering stranger,  so  different  from  his  own  blunt  (Do  as  you  would 
be  done  by'.  Now  he  was  sorry  he  had  written  in  those  terms  but, 
blunt  as  they  were,  they  were  personal  and  direct,  not  a  public 
recitation.  And  there  was  no  word  from  Faber  himself,  not  even 
cries  of  indignation.  Considering  that  the  whole  trouble  had  been 
started  by  London,  even  if  only  through  carelessness,  such  an  atti- 
tude was  incomprehensible  to  Newman.  There  was  no  sympathy 
for  his  predicament  at  all.  First  they  ignored  his  existence  and  now 
they  rudely  rebuffed  him  with  condescending  legalistic  phrases.  'I 
really  think,'  he  told  Ambrose,  *  as  far  as  my  feelings  go,  I  had  rather 
their  answer  had  been  what  it  has  been  —  for  nothing  overcomes 
me  and  distresses  me  so  much  as  kindness  —  still,  at  the  moment 
it  has  depressed  me.  I  hope  all  of  you  will  remember  me  —  for  I 
have  more  to  do  and  to  think  of  than  I  like.  How  odd  it  is  all  through 
my  life  this  is  the  sort  of  way  I  have  been  treated/ 

Ambrose  replied  warmly  on  behalf  of  all,  'We  cannot  let  a  post 
pass  without  unanimously  expressing  our  sympathy  with  you  under 
the  infliction  of  such  a  letter  received  from  our  own  brethren  in  St. 
Philip,  and  I  might  almost  say  your  own  spiritual  children'.  This 
was  the  special  bitterness  of  it  to  Newman,  that  those  whom  he  had 
received  into  the  Oratory  and  for  whose  welfare  he  had  worked  and 
prayed  so  hard,  should  turn  round  on  him  as  if  he  were  a  stranger 
or  even  an  enemy  —  someone  who  deserved  no  consideration*  cOf 
course  I  am  quite  out  of  my  expectations  of  them*,  he  said,  be- 
wildered. This  inexplicable  repulse  made  him  more  suspicious  than 
ever  that  Faber  was  going  all  out  for  his  own  idea  of  the  Oratory, 
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and  brushing  aside  the  Founder  as  a  fidgety  old  nuisance  who 
understood  nothing  about  it.  'I  don't  think  I  feel  anything  but 
tenderness  for  those  poor  fellows  at  Brompton,'  he  said,  'but  my 
feeling  about  Fr  Faber  depends  on  nothing  at  this  minute.  He  has 
but  acted  according  to  his  nature.' 

His  depression  was  not  lightened  by  a  severe  cold,  which  followed 
so  close  upon  the  carbuncle  as  to  keep  him  indoors  all  through  the 
critical  first  weeks  of  the  academic  year  —  his  second  in  Ireland, 
One  comfort  was  a  long,  vague,  kind  letter  from  Wiseman,  who 
wasted  pages  of  his  swift  elegant  handwriting  detailing  all  the  events 
which  had  prevented  his  answering  before.  But  it  did  not  look  as 
if  anything  had  been  done.  Whatever  Newman  did  now,  and  he  was 
determined  that  something  must  be  done  to  stabilize  the  future  of 
the  institute,  he  would  have  to  do  without  any  co-operation  from 
Faber.  It  would  make  any  communication  with  Rome  more  delicate 
than  if  they  could  have  acted  together. 

At  first  Newman  felt  he  could  not  answer  the  London  letter  at 
all,  but  the  next  day,  November  191*1,  he  did.  He  addressed  it  to 
the  Secretary. 

'Assure  the  Fathers  of  your  Congregation  that  I  really  do  not 
think  I  have,  after  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  any  but  the  warmest, 
tenderest,  most  affectionate  and  most  grateful  feelings  for  them. 

'I  pray  for  every  blessing  upon  them  — long  years  of  service, 
many  graces,  abundant  good  works,  and  much  merit  to  carry  with 
them  out  of  this  world. 

'May  they  increase  as  I  decrease. 

'  Tell  them,  I  never  loved  them  so  much  as  now,  when  they  have 
so  exceedingly  wounded  me. 

'But,  if  you  please,  you  will  oblige  me  by  not  answering  this. 

Yours  affectionately  in  St.  Philip' 

But  what  was  happening  in  London  ? 


'  Cruel  violence  towards  us* 

WHEN  Dalgairns  left  Sydenham  in  October,  with  the  Propaganda 
correspondence  in  his  pocket,  Faber  wrote  a  cheery  little  note  to 
Newman  about  proposed  studies  for  the  novices.  Newman  was  so 
surprised  that  he  should  make  no  mention  of  what  was  so  much 
more  important  that  he  did  not  answer.  Hutchison,  in  a  long  letter 
of  explanation  written  to  Newman  in  the  following  March,  said  that 
this  silence  was  'the  first  intimation  that  there  was  a  screw  loose 
somewhere'.  No  one  guessed  what  had  annoyed  Newman,  'though 
I  remember  our  Father  fretting  and  fidgetting  and  getting  unwell,  as 
you  know  his  wont  is  at  such  times'. 

The  order  of  events  in  London  was  as  follows.  In  the  previous 
March  Stanton  had  proposed  that  they  should  apply  to  Rome  for 
an  interpretation  of  the  Rule  concerning  the  confessions  of  nuns. 
Nothing  definite  was  done  till  August.  Stanton  was  meticulous, 
but  Faber  most  certainly  was  not,  and  never  in  a  hurry  to  admit  he 
might  not  be  doing  the  right  thing.  What  seems  to  have  determined 
their  action  was  not  so  much  anxiety  about  the  nuns  as  a  desire  to 
assert  their  independence  by  conducting  their  own  affairs  in  direct 
correspondence  with  Rome.  Eight  years  later  Faber,  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, told  Newman  that  he  was  in  a  minority  of  one  in  wishing  to 
consult  him  before  proceeding  further.  Faber's  memory,  where  his 
own  feelings  were  concerned,  was  far  from  reliable,  but  for  what  it 
is  worth,  he  said  in  1863  that  in  1855  he  had  only  yielded  when  the 
others  said  that  even  if  Newman  objected  to  their  application,  still  they 
would  make  it.  At  any  rate  Faber  acquiesced.  He  thought  that  the 
question  only  affected  his  own  house  and  was  not  clear-minded 
enough  to  see  the  implications  of  asking  an  interpretation  of  the 
Rule  from  Rome.  He  certainly  never  expected  Propaganda  to 
include  Birmingham,  or  to  write  to  Bishops  in  England,  especially 
Ullathorne. 

All  the  same,  on  his  own  showing,  he  knew  the  action  was  being 
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taken  by  his  Deputies  in  a  spirit  of  defiance,  and  the  uneasiness  of 
this  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his  collapse  in  Ireland, 
when  he  went  there  in  August.    He  had  not  seen  Newman  for  some 
time,  for  he  had  come  to  Birmingham  for  the  Synod  when  Newman 
was  in  Ireland,  and  went  to  Ireland  when  Newman  was  in  Birming- 
ham.  His  illness  was  acute,  and  at  first  the  doctor  diagnosed  gravel 
in  the  kidneys ;  however,  as  usual  it  turned  out  not  so  serious  as  had 
been  feared  and  Faber  was  back  in  London  when  Stanton  returned 
from  his  Birmingham  visit,  saying  that  he  had  mentioned  their  writ- 
ing abroad  to  Newman  and  that  he  had  taken  it  quite  calmly.    Not 
realizing  that  Newman  thought  they  had  only  been  writing  to 
foreign  Oratories,  Faber  must  have  been  relieved,  and  perhaps  this 
was  why  he  wrote  his  note  about  the  novices.    When  Newman  did 
not  answer  he  began  to  fidget  again,  but  it  can  hardly  have  been  with 
such  a  dear  conscience  as  Hutchison  implied. 

Newman's  first  letter  of  November  8th  came,  said  Hutchison 
afterwards,  'as  though  a  bucket  of  cold  water  had  been  thrown  over 
us'.  Faber  fell  into  a  fever  of  grief  and  indignation  at  being  ad- 
dressed as  'Dear  Father  Faber'.  He  read  into  this  use  of  his  sur- 
name simple  wrath  on  Newman's  part ;  six  months  later  he  was  still 
making  it  a  grievance.  He  said  then  that  it  seemed  to  him  that 
Newman  was  trying  to  put  him  aside  and  address  his  community 
separately,  a  significant  confession.  He  felt  Newman's  disapproval 
of  their  action,  and  his  wish  that  the  whole  London  congregation 
should  know  the  situation,  and  he  interpreted  this  as  personal  anger 
and  jealousy  —  the  word  was  his  own  choice  —  against  himself. 
Faber  could  never  distinguish  between  disapproval  and  dislike ;  he 
himself  always  spoke  of  hating  people  who  disagreed  with  him  and 
he  could  not  believe  others  were  different.  Newman  was  certainly 
suspicious  of  Faber,  and  he  was  indignant  at  what  he  considered  a 
careless  and  wilful  action,  but  he  was  not  moved  by  the  emotional 
anger  Faber  imagined,  in  the  sense  of  wishing  to  hurt  Faber  and 
dominate  his  community  in  spite  of  him.  Faber  felt  this  supposed 
enmity  of  Newman's  so  bitterly  that  he  did  not  write  to  him  at  all  for 
six  months,  salving  his  conscience  by  blaming  Newman  for  not 
answering  his  note  about  the  novices. 

The  London  Deputies  were  less  hurt  than  Faber,  but  even  more 
angry.  In  the  heat  of  the  moment  the  fact  that  the  Birmingham 
House  had  been  accidentally  involved  by  their  action  passed  un- 
noticed. Secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they  had  not  meant  to  involve 
Newman,  they  ignored  the  hard  fact  that  he  was  so  involved.  They 
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were  only  aware  of  Newman's  interference  with  their  affairs  — the 
very  thing  they  wished  to  be  free  of.  Therefore  his  second,  blunt, 
'Do  as  you  would  be  done  by'  letter  was  received  with  incredulous 
fury.  Here  he  was,  actually  demanding  things  of  them  as  Founder, 
treating  them  as  if  they  were  not  yet  capable  of  managing  their  own 
affairs  when,  as  everyone  knew,  they  were  a  great  success,  and  doing 
much  more  than  the  stick-in-the-mud  house  in  Birmingham. 

Their  indignation  rose  to  fever  pitch  when,  that  same  day,  Wise- 
man visited  them,  bringing  Mgr.  George  Talbot  with  him,  and  told 
them  of  Newman's  first  letter  to  him,  as  yet  unanswered.  To  the 
London  Deputies  this  action  of  Newman's  appeared  an  underhand 
blow  aimed  at  them.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  that  Newman  had  a 
right  to  ask  Wiseman's  help,  both  as  Superior  in  Birmingham,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  expected  rescript  being  applied  to  his  house, 
and  as  Founder  in  England  of  the  Oratory,  of  which  Wiseman  was 
patron,  to  secure  the  establishment  of  the  Rule  which  he  had  been 
commissioned  to  adapt  and  put  into  action.  When,  three  days  later, 
Newman's  second  letter  came  to  Wiseman,  he  sent  it  to  Faber, 
unaware  that  he  was  putting  a  match  to  a  pile  of  gunpowder.  Moved 
by  Newman's  appeal  to  his  kindness  and  justice,  he  said  he  had 
answered  'in  the  kindest  possible  manner,  without  alluding  to  my 
having  seen  you.  If  possible  therefore,  say  nothing  of  this,  and  let 
us  exert  ourselves  to. the  utmost  to  heal  and  soothe  this  noble 
wounded  spirit.' 

At  Brompton  the  Deputies  felt  so  far  from  taking  this  advice  that 
they  called  a  General  Congregation,  put  their  view  to  its  members, 
and  not  only  composed  but  posted  the  same  day  the  formal  resolu- 
tions which  came  as  such  a  painful  shock  to  Newman  in  Dublin. 
All  this  excitement  unnerved  Faber.  Next  day  he  was  saying  to 
Wiseman,  'I  am  so  very  ill  that  I  am  sure  your  Eminence  will  excuse 
my  dictating  this  letter  to  Fr  B.  instead  of  writing  it  with  my  own 
hand,  which  indeed  I  am  quite  unable  to  do,  as  my  nerves  are  com- 
pletely shattered  by  the  events  of  the  last  few  days'.  He  had  some 
difficulty  in  explaining  to  the  Cardinal  why  they  had  said  nothing  to 
him  before  writing  to  Rome  about  the  nuns :  €  it  would  have  destroyed 
tip  gracefulness  of  our  compliance'.  He  continued,  'What  does  Fr 
Newman  mean?  Can  you  intellectually  understand  his  position? 
We  are  cut  to  the  heart.  You  know  how  we  have  loved  the  Padre 
and  how  loyally  we  have  served  him.  I  have  asked  St.  Philip  that 
we  have  the  grace  so  to  bear  it,  that  nothing  shall  wring  from  us  one 
complaining  word  against  the  Padre,  even  though  he  be  bent,  as  it 
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seems,  to  cast  us  from  him  altogether.  But  why  should  he  hold  so 
cheaply  the  loyally  and  reverence  of  a  large  community  whose 
members,  with  whatever  amount  of  wayward  temper  and  self  will, 
have  never  been  otherwise  than  completely  his  in  heart  r 

It  was  typical  of  Faber  to  accuse  Newman,  to  a  third  party,  of 
casting  them  off,  when  so  far  all  the  casting  off  had  been  done  by  his 
own  house.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  their  reactions  to  Newman's 
gentle  reply ;  perhaps  they  simply  disbelieved  in  the  possibility  that 
he  could  be  exceedingly  wounded  by  their  behaviour  and  at  the 
same  time  not  only  wish  them  well  but  feel  tenderly  towards  them  as 
persons.  Yet  this  was  the  attitude  of  a  Father,  which  they  always 
insisted  they  wanted  him  to  be.  As  for  Faber's  intention  that  nothing 
should  wring  from  them  a  complaining  word  against  their  Padre,  it 
was  soon  forgotten. 

Another  uproar  broke  out  on  November  23rd  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Newman,  whom  they  had  thought  safely  embedded  in 
his  Irish  University,  had  actually  been  in  London  the  day  before 
(St.  Cecilia's  day)  and  had  seen  Wiseman.  The  news  arrived  in  a 
letter  from  Wiseman  himself,  happily  announcing,  'I  have  seen  the 
Padre  and  can  assure  you  that  all  is  set  right.  You  need  not  appre- 
hend any  more  trouble  on  the  subject  of  nuns.  I  have,  I  trust, 
perfectly  satisfied  him,  and  nothing  could  be  more  amiable,  gentle 
and  kind  than  he  was  on  the  subject  and  in  his  manner.  He  was 
most  affectionate  towards  all  you,  and  I  assured  him  of  your  devoted- 
ness  and  love  for  him.'  He  would  tell  them  all  the  details  on  Sunday, 
when  he  was  coming  to  the  Oratory  for  an  ordination.  On  Sunday, 
therefore,  two  days  later,  the  Cardinal  arrived,  related  his  interview, 
and  how  he  had  promised  to  forward  Newman's  letter  to  Propaganda, 
what  was  in  it,  and  what  he  had  said  himself  to  Cardinal  Fransoni. 
Poor  Wiseman !  He  thought  they  would  be  pleased  to  have  it  all 
so  peaceably  settled. 

Far  from  being  melted  by  news  of  Newman's  affection  for  them, 
the  Deputies  were  so  indignant  with  him  for  going  to  see  the  Cardinal 
without  informing  them,  that  they  drew  up  a  protest  to  Wiseman  the 
very  next  day.  They  thought  better  of  sending  it,  but  kept  it,  and 
it  was  later  copied  by  Stanton  with  all  the  other  documents.  *  Father 
Newman  under  the  title  of  Founder  has  corresponded  with  your 
Eminence  unknown  to  us,  in  matters  which  concern  simply  our  own 
congregation.  He  has  got  you  to  forward  his  letter  to  Propaganda 
praying  that  we  .  .  .  may  not  have  what  we  asked  —  in  other  words 
he  has  used  his  influence  with  our  Ecclesiastical  Superior  to  hinder 
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our  free  intercourse  with  Rome  and  to  interfere  with  the  private 
business  of  our  Congregation  which  by  St  Philip's  Rule  is  entirely 
independent  of  him.'  It  was  'practically  an  act  of  generdate  over 
us,  and  this  as  being  destructive  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  St 
Philip's  Oratory'.  This  violation  of  their  rights  made  it  imperative 
that  they  should  try  to  obtain  from  Rome  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  right  to  communicate  direct  with  the  Holy  See. 

This  was  London's  case  against  Newman ;  it  does  not  bear  dose 
examination.  The  matters  on  which  Newman  consulted  Wiseman 
were  not  simply  concerned  with  London's  private  affairs ;  both  in 
particular  and  in  principle  Newman  was  involved,  as  Superior  in 
Birmingham,  and  as  Founder  charged  by  Rome  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  setting  up  Oratories  in  England.  Newman's  letter  to 
Propaganda  did  not  'pray  that  they  might  not  have  what  they  asked' 
but  requested  that  no  rescript  sent  to  London  should  apply 
to  Birmingham,  and  that  no  changes  or  suspensions  of  the  Rule 
should  be  made  without  Newman's  knowledge;  also  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  discuss  the  question  of  nuns  with  Wiseman 
before  anything  was  finally  decided.  All  this  had  been  agreed  with 
Wiseman  himself,  who  had  considerably  more  experience  of  Roman 
procedure  than  the  young  Fathers  of  the  London  Oratory.  New- 
man's action  was  not  guided  by  any  desire  to  hinder  London's  free 
intercourse  with  Rome,  or  to  interfere  with  its  private  business  —  he 
never  once  suggested  that  London  should  not  be  given  what  they 
asked.  It  was  taken  to  secure  his  own  house  from  interference;  and 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  situation  dangerous  to  the  stability  of 
their  common  Rule.  Far  from  acting  as  a  'General*  his  intention 
was  to  safeguard  in  practice  the  independence  to  which  all  subscribed 
in  principle.  The  idea  that  he  should  wish  to  destroy  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  St.  Philip's  Oratory,  which  he  had  set  up,  was 
ridiculous,  and  the  charge  of  domineering  hardly  less  so.  'Ha! 
Ha !  As  if  /  were  the  quarter  whence  domination  were  to  come ! '  he 
had  remarked  sardonically  to  Stanislas  from  Dublin. 

About  a  week  later,  on  December  6th,  the  famous  rescript 
arrived  in  London.  It  was  addressed  to  Faber  by  name,  as  Trovost 
of  the  Filippini  in  England',  with  a  covering  letter  to  him  as  Trovost 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory'.  This  style  of  address  witnesses 
to  a  certain  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  Roman  officials.  With 
habitual  Roman  caution  a  dispensation  was  given  for  three  years  to 
hear  the  confessions  of  nuns,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  ordi- 
naries —  the  diocesan  bishops.  Thus  the  practical  difficulties  of  the 
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dioceses  were  taken  into  consideration,  without  a  permanent  altera- 
tion being  made  in  the  Rule  of  a  religious  institute.  The  London 
Oratory  sent  a  copy  of  the  rescript  to  Wiseman.  Newman  did  not 
receive  a  copy  till  December  2oth.  When  he  did  he  was  relieved  to 
find  the  permission  was  temporary  and  general,  but  the  terms  were 
indeed  too  general:  'ordinaries'  in  the  plural  suggested  that  at 
Propaganda  the  Oratories  in  England  were  regarded  as  one  organiza- 
tion. 'The  letter  I  have  just  had  from  Propaganda  is  very  satis- 
factory', Newman  wrote  to  Cullen  on  December  aoth  explaining, 
without  details,  why  he  had  to  leave  Ireland,  'but  I  have  no  confi- 
dence things  will  be  kept  straight  in  future  unless  I  exert  myself  in 
person  —  and  a  little  trouble  now  will  save  a  good  deal  in  time  to 
come.' 

Meanwhile  the  London  Oratory  wrote  to  thank  Cardinal  Fran- 
soni.  But  they  did  not  leave  it  at  that ;  they  also  wrote  to  Mgr. 
Barnab6,  the  real  power  at  Propaganda,  'saying  we  heard  Fr  Newman 
complained  of  us  and  briefly  explaining  our  conduct*,  as  Stanton 
recorded.  In  fact  they  accused  Newman  of  trying  to  exercise  a 
generalate  over  them.  On  December  loth  Wiseman  had  another 
letter  from  Newman  (who  had  not  yet  received  the  rescript)  contain- 
ing two  suggestions  he  thought  of  making  to  Propaganda :  first,  that 
no  measure  sent  to  one  house  should  have  force  on  another,  and 
second,  that  Propaganda  should  make  no  interpretation  of  the  English 
Rule  on  the  application  of  one  house  without  the  cognizance  of  all. 
He  wrote  to  Wiseman  because  he  did  not  wish  to  go  over  his  head 
to  Rome,  and  Faber,  by  refusing  to  co-operate  in  a  joint  act,  had 
made  procedure  difficult 

In  their  official  letter  the  London  House  had  told  Newman  that 
he  must  deal  himself  with  anything  that  affected  Birmingham,  but 
the  Deputies  cannot  have  realized  what  this  entailed,  for  when  he 
began  to  take  steps  they  were  enraged,  and  imagined  his  acts  were 
directed  against  them.  So  when  Wiseman  sent  this  letter  too  to 
Brompton,  alarm  and  indignation  broke  all  bounds,  and  they  com- 
posed an  enormously  long  memorandum  for  the  Cardinal,  over- 
bearing in  its  tone  towards  him  and  accusing  Newman  of  using  him 
against  them.  Before  this  tactless  effusion  went  off,  Faber  wrote  a 
hasty  private  letter  to  Wiseman,  on  December  i6th.  'I  was  in  bed 
yesterday  with  one  of  my  headaches',  he  said.  He  advised  the 
Cardinal  to  do  nothing  —  advice  which  Wiseman  was  likely  to  take 
at  any  time.  Faber  thought  Newman  would  desist  if  the  Cardinal 
did  not  sanction  his  proposals.  'And  all  this  is  done  in  simple 
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hostility  to  ourselves,  it  is  in  fact  using  our  ecclesiastical  superior 
against  us.' 

This  idea  of  Newman's  hostility  was  now  firmly  fixed  in  all  their 
minds.  The  memorandum,  under  eight  heads,  sent  off  next  day, 
was  long  and  violent,  and  designed  to  show  that  Newman's  inten- 
tions were  both  arbitrary  and  unnecessary.  In  the  course  of  it  they 
said  'F.  Newman,  under  some  inexplicable  impulse,  seems  deter- 
mined to  push  things  to  extremities ;  and  if  we  think  he  may  concert 
plans  with  your  Eminence  unknown  to  us,  we  should  have  no 
resource  left,  but  the  scandal  and  wretchedness  of  appealing  to  the 
Holy  See  against  him,  whose  present  cruel  violence  towards  us  must 
never  make  us  forget  the  immensity  of  our  debt  to  him'.  They 
complained  at  length  of  Newman's  secrecy  in  dealing  with  Wiseman 
rather  than  with  them,  disregarding  both  his  right  to  do  so  and  the 
fact  that  their  refusal  to  co-operate  forced  him  to  take  measures 
without  them.  And,  typically  monopolizing  their  patron  saint  and 
divorcing  him  from  their  English  Founder,  they  said,  'Is  it  come  to 
this,  that  we  are  driven  to  choose  between  Fr  Newman  and  St 
Philip?' 

Wiseman,  not  surprisingly,  was  fed  up  with  the  whole  business 
and  did  not  answer  till  the  end  of  December,  when  he  received  an- 
other letter  from  Faber  accusing  him  of  collusion  with  Newman. 
'  It  appears  to  me  as  if  my  interference  in  the  matter  had  only  served 
to  complicate  it',  he  then  said,  wearily.  He  too  was  suffering  from 
'utter  prostration  and  exhaustion'  — why  should  Faber  be  the  only 
one  allowed  to  take  to  his  bed  ?  Wiseman  pointed  out  that  he  had 
shown  them  all  Newman's  letters,  but  had  not  shown  Newman 
theirs.  He  also  quoted  a  letter  he  had  received  before  Christmas 
from  Cardinal  Fransoni,  who  had  said  that  as  he  could  not  believe 
Faber  had  sent  in  his  supplica  without  consulting  Newman,  so  Bir- 
mingham must  be  left  free  to  observe  the  Rule  with  accuracy. 
Unfortunately  the  fact  that  Rome  thought  it  inconceivable  that  the 
Founder  should  not  be  consulted  on  a  point  concerning  the  Rule, 
did  not  make  that  infallible  impression  on  Faber's  mind  which  its 
other  pronouncements  did.  Perhaps  he  was  in  no  state  to  consider 
it,  for  a  day  or  two  earlier,  on  December  a8th,  Mrs.  Bowden  told  him 
that  Newman  had  called  on  her  on  his  way  to  Rome. 

Gone  to  Rome !  At  this  alarming  news  the  Deputies  met  at 
once  and  drew  up  a  circular  letter,  sent  off  the  same  day  to  the 
Oratories  of  Genoa  and  Turin.  Mrs.  Bowden  had  kindly  passed  on 
the  news  of  the  route  Newman  and  St.  John  were  taking,  obviously 
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designed  to  include  visits  to  the  Oratories  in  the  North  of  Italy.  The 
next  day  they  drew  up  a  formal  statement  of  their  case  against  New- 
man and  sent  it  to  Barnab6  with  a  covering  letter  asking  that  nothing 
might  be  decided  without  their  being  consulted ;  they  also  sent  this 
statement,  which  was  very  detailed,  and  a  copy  of  the  circular  letter 
to  the  Oratory  at  Rome,  with  a  private  epistle  from  Stanton  to  Father 
Rossi.  Stanton,  who  had  spent  so  many  winters  in  Italy  for  his 
health,  did  most  of  the  translating.  The  circular  letter  was  then  sent 
off  to  the  Oratories  at  Brescia,  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  Venice, 
Bologna,  Florence,  Naples,  Palermo  and  Messina.  Hutchison  wrote 
a  covering  letter  to  Fr.  Ugolini  at  Florence,  whom  he  knew.  The 
chief  burden  of  the  circular  letter  was  the  general  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  independence  of  the  Oratories  which  Newman  was  in- 
fringing by  proposing  'una  specie  di  Generalato* — that  word  hated 
by  all  the  democratic  sons  of  St.  Philip.  The  statement  to  Barnab6, 
or  'Rilazione*  of  events,  contained  the  same  charge  and  included 
their  version  of  everything  that  Padre  Newman  had  been  doing 
against  them.  With  any  luck  these  letters,  going  direct,  would 
out-distance  the  Padre  while  he  was  on  his  Oratorian  travels. 

Newman  had  no  idea  of  this  campaign  being  carried  out  in  his 
rear. 


c  We  have  been  despised* 

NEWMAN  had  all  along  envisaged  the  possibility  of  going  to  Rome, 
but  it  was  not  determined  on  till  all  attempts  in  England  had  failed 
to  produce  a  satisfactory  response.  Various  things  contributed  to 
the  final  decision,  and  before  he  went  there  was  a  delicate  internal 
trouble  to  settle.  It  was  not  only  to  see  Wiseman  that  he  paid  his 
flying  visit  from  Ireland  in  November.  Something  had  to  be  done 
about  Dalgairns. 

At  some  point,  perhaps  when  he  was  at  Sydenham  —  he  rarely 
dated  his  letters  —  Dalgairns  wrote  at  length  to  Newman  bringing 
out  all  his  criticisms  in  one  breath.  '  We  in  Birmingham  have  nothing 
to  do  in  comparison  with  our  numbers  and  our  strength.  I  am  going 
to  write  a  book  because  I  have  not  enough  to  do ;  and  other  minds  in 
the  congregation  are  stagnating  for  want  of  objects  to  fix  upon/  He 
even  thought  their  idleness  a  danger  to  health  of  mind.  'We  have 
no  right  to  be  living  as  comfortably  as  we  do  unless  we  are  wearing 
ourselves  out  with  work  for  Christ ;  and  if  you  could  see  into  the 
interiors  of  those  about  you,  you  would  know  how  painful  is  the 
sense  that  after  all  God  has  done  for  them  they  are  doing  nothing  for 
Him.  I  cannot  see  what  is  ever  to  bring  a  novice  to  the  Birmingham 
Oratory  in  its  present  state  of  unattractive  inaction/  Significantly 
he  thought  that  giving  retreats  increased  their  reputation  and  the 
confidence  of  the  Bishop.  He  apologized  for  his  bluntness.  'From 
habitual  constraint  I  am  forced  at  times  to  blurt  out  what  I  think 
abruptly  and  mal  apropos/  Yet  again  he  told  Newman,  'I  often  feel 
that  you  know  too  little  of  what  is  going  on  inside  your  subjects  and 
it  is  partly  their  fault'. 

This  was  a  rash  assumption  to  make  of  such  an  acute  practical 
psychologist  as  Newman.  At  least  one  person's  interior  was  better 
known  to  Newman  than  to  himself,  and  that  was  Dalgairns'  own. 
He  had  observed  how  Dalgairns  criticized  others  as  idle  and  un- 
spiritual  while  getting  out  of  practical  duties  that  did  not  appeal  to 
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him.  So  he  wrote  to  the  critic  on  October  Qth  suggesting  that  he 
should  take  the  district  of  Smethwick  and  work  it  into  a  regular 
mission  for  the  Bishop.  Here  was  work  for  souls  in  which  he  could 
wear  himself  out  for  Christ  —  but  Newman  knew  very  well  what 
would  happen ;  after  initial  enthusiasm  the  scheme  came  to  nothing. 
Smethwick  souls  were  dull  and  unspiritual. 

But  Dalgairns,  with  his  fervour  and  intensity,  had  a  great  influ- 
ence over  the  younger  members,  especially  his  novice  Robert  Tillot- 
son,  the  American,  and  Newman  felt  that  for  everyone's  sake  he 
must  be  made  to  understand  the  real  situation.  He  first  made 
inquiries  to  discover  if  anyone  was  really  getting  ill  from  idleness, 
but  of  course  it  was  not  so.  They  were  all  busy  enough  with  the 
parish,  the  poor  schools,  the  prison,  the  orphanage  and  the  work- 
house ;  the  round  of  visiting,  preaching,  instructing  and  confessing 
absorbed  most  of  their  time  and  energy.  On  November  8th,  when 
he  sent  his  first  letter  to  London,  Newman  also  posted  a  general 
analysis  of  the  situation  to  Birmingham,  to  be  read  to  the  congrega- 
tion by  St.  John.  The  question  of  the  Rule  raised  the  question  of 
their  vocation,  and  led  him  to  speak  directly  of  this  intimate  concern 
—  a  thing  he  rarely  did,  for  he  intensely  disliked  talk  about  some- 
thing so  deep  and  personal.  It  was  one  of  the  things  that  irked  him 
most  in  the  London  Fathers,  that  they  were  always  talking  and  even 
preaching  about  their  vocation,  so  that  their  continual  praises  of  St. 
Philip  seemed  like  boasting  and  self-advertisement. 

'It  is  not  necessary  that  any  member  of  the  Oratory  should  be 
able  to  talk  fluently  about  its  peculiar  vocation',  he  said.  But  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  be  formed  on  its  pattern,  even  if  they 
were  not  capable  of  putting  it  into  words.  Most  important  was 
obedience  to  the  Rule,  which  was  higher  than  the  Father  Superior 
of  the  day,  and  this  demanded  a  homage  not  only  of  the  will  but  of 
the  intellect.  He  quoted  St.  Philip's  maxim  that  '"a  man's  sanctity 
rests  within  the  compass  of  three  inches"  —  that  is,  in  the  due 
management  of  his  brain'.  In  practice  this  'mortification  of  the 
rationale'  meant  that  a  man  would  often  have  to  give  up  some 
opinion  or  scheme  of  his  own  in  deference  to  his  brothers,  and  New- 
man quoted  another  Oratorian  authority  on  the  necessity  of  accom- 
modating even  the  most  pious  sentiments  to  the  community:  'it 
involves  a  daily  abnegation  of  self  through  the  grace  of  fraternal 
charity'.  And  this  is  rare,  remarked  Newman  acutely,  'because 
self  love  leads  to  a  high  esteem  of  our  own  spirit,  and  a  tenacious 
attachment  to  it\ 
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He  then  proceeded  to  bring  out  the  full  meaning  of  the  careless 
treatment  meted  out  to  them  by  the  London  House,  and  —  what 
was  more  painful  still  —  the  scornful  criticisms  voiced  within  their 
own  house  by  Dalgairns,  though,  of  course,  he  was  not  mentioned  by 
name.  '  I  cannot  deny,  my  dear  Fathers,  that  we  have  been  despised, 
and  are  despised,  by  persons  who  should  have  different  feelings 
towards  us.  With  those  feelings  we  are  not  concerned,  but  we  are 
very  much  concerned  with  the  fact.  ...  I  cannot  conceal  from 
myself  that  we  are  considered  as  slow,  and  humdrum,  and  twaddling, 
and  unready,  and  incapable,  and  idle,  and  unfruitful,  and  unspiritual, 
to  a  very  great  extent ;  I  will  not  determine  to  what.  I  cannot  deny 
that  there  are  those,  who  should  act  otherwise,  who  head  a  sort  of 
popular  complaint  which  is  circulated  by  those  who  speak  from 
inadvertence  or  ignorance,  that  we  are  a  set  of  priests  who  do  nothing 
equal  to  their  number  and  capabilities.' 

If  they  were  conscious  of  such  insufficiency,  then  nothing  was  to 
be  said  for  them.  But  'if  we  are  really  doing  a  work,  or  rather  many 
works,  and  all  the  complaint  means  is  that  we  do  not  puff  and 
advertise  it  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  then  I  do  but  rejoice  at 
it,  as  a  mark,  special  and  singular,  of  our  being  the  children  of  St 
Philip.  If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another,  which  is  his  gift 
and  after  his  pattern,  it  is  to  live  in  the  shade.  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  will  specially  interest  him  in  us,  it  is  that  we  are  despised  and 
not  only  so,  but  that  we  despise  being  despised.  .  .  .  It  is  our 
great  privilege,  that  we  can  work  in  many  ways  here  and  get  no  credit 
at  all  for  it ;  and  that  first,  because  we  are  not  seen,  and  next  because 
those  to  whom  we  minister  are  persons  of  low  estate,  of  whom  the 
world  thinks  little.'  And  he  reminded  them  of  what  St.  Philip  was 
always  saying:  'Throw  yourselves  into  God's  hands,  and  be  sure 
that  if  He  wants  anything  of  you,  He  will  make  you  good  in  all  that 
He  wishes  to  use  you  for'. 

Then  he  said  he  would  even  ask  of  God  'for  our  being  over- 
looked, passed  by,  and  not  known  to  be  the  true  children  of  our 
Father.  I  ask  this,  not  only  from  love  of  St  Philip,  but  from  the 
experience  which  God  has  given  me ;  for  I  know  well,  that,  as  to 
myself,  all  through  life,  when  I  have  been  despised  most,  I  have 
succeeded  most :  and  I  feel  confident  that  to  ask  for  scorn,  contempt, 
slight,  and  the  like  treatment  for  my  Congregation,  is  to  ask  for 
great  success,  real  work,  for  fruits  which  are  not  unveiled  here,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  reserved  in  all  their  freshness  and  bloom  and 
perfection  for  manifestation  at  the  marriage  feast  above.'  What 
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could  be  more  encouraging  for  the  little  group  of  ordinary  men 
engaged  in  ordinary  pastoral  work,  and  conscious  that  others  were 
getting  all  the  praise  and  fame  and  success,  and  that  they  were 
accounted  failures  in  comparison  ?  But  God  and  St.  Philip  were  to 
answer  Newman's  prayer  so  fully  that  it  came  near  to  being  more 
than  even  he  could  bear. 

Newman  ended  with  a  return  to  the  immediate  situation.  'The 
Oratory  admits  of  a  great  variety  of  occupation.'  The  mistake  was 
to  hold  up  one  particular  way  as  the  only  pattern.  He  warned  them 
not  to  show  irritation  with  the  Brompton  Fathers ;  apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  world  would  only  put  it  down  to  jealousy,  'St  Philip 
has  not  deserved  this  at  our  hands  \  Besides,  he  said,  not  then  having 
received  London's  reply,  only  a  few  were  in  fact  implicated.  They 
must  be  calm  and  patient  and  keep  silent. 

*Fr  Bernard',  said  Stanislas,  'will  scarcely  look  one  of  us  in  the 
face.'  All  the  same,  as  Ambrose  noticed,  he  was  up  with  the  subject 
of  obeying  rescripts  from  Rome.  Newman  felt  that  Dalgairns  had 
known  what  was  going  on ;  he  thought  that  either  Faber  or  Ulla- 
thorne,  or  both,  must  have  said  something  to  him  which  he  had  not 
passed  on.  About  now  lie  received  confirmation  of  this,  by  accident. 
Sister  Imelda  Poole  innocently  wrote  from  Stone  how  delighted 
they  were  to  have  heard  in  August,  when  he  was  there,  that  soon  a 
dispensation  was  coining  to  allow  him  to  continue  his  work  there. 
When  Newman  came  over  to  Birmingham  later  in  November  he 
taxed  Dalgairns  with  this,  in  a  private  interview,  and  he  admitted 
it.  Newman  was  pleased  with  his  bearing  and  wrote  afterwards  from 
Dublin  to  say  that  he  would  like  all  the  Fathers  to  know  that  he  had 
taken  it  in  the  best  spirit. 

At  the  end  of  this  painful  interview  Dalgairns  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  make  a  special  retreat  in  Paris  with  P&re  Ravignan,  the  famous 
Jesuit,  who  had  been  so  kind  to  Miss  Giberne  during  her  troubles 
with  the  Achilli  witnesses  in  France*  Newman  assented.  'II  m'a 
embrass6  bien  tendrement',  Dalgairns  admitted,  in  the  long  state- 
ment he  wrote  out  for  P&re  Ravignan.  From  Paris,  at  the  beginning 
of  December,  he  wrote  asking  Newman  for  his  prayers,  and  thanking 
him  for  his  permission.  'My  poor  soul  has  got  into  a  knot  from 
which  nothing  else  could  extricate  it' 

In  spite  of  his  admission  of  Newman's  kindness  on  this  occasion, 
Dalgairns'  statement  returned  again  and  again  to  the  theme  of  New- 
man's shortcomings  as  a  Superior.  He  had  persisted  in  humiliating 
Dalgairns  'jusqu'*  la  terre'  —  and  the  old  complaint  of  'coldness' 
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was  dragged  out.  Just  as  if  he  had  not  listened  to  anything  Newman 
had  said  about  knowledge  and  practice,  Dalgairns  accused  the  Bir- 
mingham community  of  idleness  and  lack  of  interior  life ;  he  said 
that  Newman  had  never  done  anything  to  recommend  this  to  his 
subjects.  Indeed,  Newman  himself  was  lacking  in  interior  life,  and 
had  no  ardour  for  souls.  This  made  a  great  gulf  between  him  and 
Dalgairns,  who  burned  with  these  two  great  desires,  for  prayer 
and  for  souls.  Newman  was  really  only  interested  in  intellectual  pur- 
suits and  had  not  the  fervent  love  of  souls  necessary  to  convert 
Birmingham.  Worse,  when  anyone  eke  was  doing  a  great  work  for 
souls  he  was  liable  to  break  it  all  up  at  a  moment's  notice,  on  a  mere 
whim  or  scruple.  London,  Dalgairns  assured  P&re  Ravignan,  prov- 
ing Newman's  suspicion  that  he  was  its  mouthpiece  in  Birmingham, 
was  more  active  for  souls,  kept  the  Rule  better  and  went  in  for  the 
interior  life.  On  arrival  in  Birmingham,  said  Dalgairns,  he  had  at 
once  tried  to  inspire  in  others  greater  regularity,  fervour  and  activity, 
and  he  had  done  so  much  to  raise  the  spiritual  level  that  someone 
had  recently  told  him  the  Congregation  would  fall  into  ruin  without 
him :  his  expulsion  would  be  its  destruction.  But  now  that  he  had 
lost  all  confidence  in  Newman,  perhaps  he  ought  to  leave  the  Oratory 
altogether  and  become  a  Dominican.  Naively,  in  all  this,  he  con- 
firmed Newman's  diagnosis  of  his  deep  self-conceit,  and  his  disruptive 
influence  in  the  community. 

P&re  Ravignan,  with  his  deep  experience  of  human  nature,  suc- 
ceeded to  some  extent  in  making  Dalgairns  understand  what  he  had 
refused  to  accept  from  Newman.  After  his  last  interview  he  wrote 
to  Dublin,  '  Thank  God  I  am  more  than  ever  yours.  He  has  shown 
me  it  was  a  temptation  of  the  devil,  brought  on  by  pride.  Forgive 
and  accept  me.'  'My  dearest  Father  Bernard,  'Newman  replied  on 
December  nth,  'Let  us  all  thank  St  Philip.  I  hope  to  see  you  in 
almost  a  week.'  To  Ambrose  he  said,  'I  have  to  tell  all  the  Fathers 
that  Pfcre  Ravignan  has  simply  restored  Fr  Bernard  to  us.  Much  as 
we  have  cause  to  be  thankful  to  St  Philip,  still  more  do  we  need  his 
guidance  now.  My  own  tendency,  and  I  suppose  that  of  all  of  us, 
is  to  give  in  when  such  a  change  takes  place,  but  we  must  not.' 
Thus,  when  Dalgairns  at  once  sent  a  long  anxious  letter  hoping  to 
continue  at  Stone,  Newman  replied  that  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  it. 
Still,  it  was  a  happy,  if  unexpected  return. 

During  all  this  time  University  affairs  pressed  as  hard  as  ever, 
and  sheets  of  CalUsta  were  coming  through  the  press  for  correction. 
Carbuncles  and  a  heavy  cold  kept  Newman  out  of  sight,  to  his 
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annoyance,  and  he  was  unable  to  deliver  what  he  called  'a  flash 
lecture',  which  he  composed  during  this  time.  He  made  detailed 
memoranda  for  his  subordinates  to  act  on  while  he  was  away.  For 
he  had  decided  to  slip  off  after  Christmas  and  get  things  settled  at 
Rome.  The  rescript,  when  it  finally  arrived  on  December  2oth,  did 
not  alter  his  intention,  for  its  terms  showed  that  confusion  existed 
already  in  the  minds  of  people  in  Rome,  and  might  give  trouble  later 
if  it  was  not  put  right.  It  was  ironic  that  in  his  letter  to  Cullen, 
written  the  day  he  received  the  rescript,  Newman  said  that  they 
feared  a  development  in  England  like  that  in  the  French  Oratory 
before,  of  uniting  the  houses  —  'to  which  we  in  Birmingham  are 
most  strongly  opposed'.  He  had  no  idea  that  the  London  Oratorians 
were  accusing  him  to  others  of  trying  to  effect  this  very  thing.  The 
other  reason  he  gave  was  the  danger  of  unsettling  vocations  by 
tampering  with  the  Rule.  For  the  confusion  he  did  not  blame  either 
Propaganda  ('thinking  it  was  doing  the  Birmingham  Oratory  a 
kindness')  or  the  London  House  —  'who  did  not  know  what  they 
were  doing'.  This  letter  to  Cullen  he  wrote  from  Birmingham,  the 
day  he  arrived. 

Newman  was  very  tired  and  worn  out  with  his  double  responsi- 
bility. On  December  6th  he  had  told  Ambrose,  'As  for  me,  perhaps 
I  never  was  so  worked  as  I  am  just  now  —  and  it  is  wonderful  to  me 
how  I  am  able  to  bear  it.  I  have  not  got  a  walk  when  ? '  Yet  he  was 
planning  already  the  route  they  would  take  for  this  midwinter 
expedition.  He  wanted  to  visit  the  Italian  Oratories  to  ask  them 
several  questions  as  to  current  practice  —  the  matter  of  the  nuns 
was  to  be  introduced  among  others,  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  mention  any  difference  between  the  two  English  Houses.  New- 
man was  extremely  anxious  to  avoid  making  known  abroad  the 
quarrel  that  had  developed  at  home. 

He  spent  Christmas  in  Edgbaston  and  then  he  and  Ambrose  set 
off  on  their  dash  for  Rome  —  a  dash  because  Newman  had  to  be 
back  in  Dublin  by  the  end  of  January.  They  crossed  to  Calais  and 
reached  Paris  by  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  December,  the  day  on 
which  Faber  and  the  London  Deputies  were  concocting  their  circular 
letter  to  the  Italian  Oratories  and  their  statements  to  Rome,  accusing 
Newman  of  aiming  at  a  Generalate. 
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NEWMAN'S  portmanteau  was  lost  and  they  had  'not  only  the 
suspense  but  the  expense9  of  a  day's  delay  in  Paris  and  had  to  change 
their  carefully  planned  route  in  consequence.  The  time  in  Paris 
was  wasted,  not  only  because  of  the  lost  luggage,  but  because  of  "a 
great  military  pageant  yesterday',  as  Newman  told  Stanislas  Flanagan 
on  December  3Oth,  'which  first  imprisoned  us  on  the  north  of  the 
city,  next  in  our  Hotel,  and  thirdly  in  a  dense  crowd  from  which  we 
could  not  escape'.  He  was  writing  from  Lyons  where,  after  a  night 
journey,  they  had  arrived  in  time  for  Sunday  Mass.  They  were  due 
to  start  for  Turin  in  the  evening.  'Ambrose  is  behind  me  in  bed, 
to  prepare  for  the  long  journey,  and  I  am  going  to  bed  myself,  we 
have  just  heard  mass.  As  Lyons  is  all  in  fog,  like  London,  it  does  not 
matter  much  that  we  cannot  get  out.  .  .  .  I  wish  A.  was  not  troubled 
with  toothache,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it  till  the  teeth  disappear/ 

On  January  2nd  his  letter  was  addressed  to  Nicholas  Darnell 
from  Turin.  The  long  drive  had  gone  well  —  'the  weather  beautiful, 
the  scenery  magnificent,  and  the  fatigue,  since  we  had  the  coupe, 
very  little.  A.  had  a  touch  of  asthma  one  night,  and  I  rather  dread 
to-night  for  him,  we  have  been  so  busy  and  so  cold  to-day  —  but 
we  are  about  to  console  ourselves  with  a  good  dinner,  and  till  that 
operation  is  over,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  exert  our  brains.'  They 
had  said  Mass  that  morning  over  the  body  of  Blessed  Sebastian,  an 
Oratorian  Saint,  Newman  'having  been  duly  tonsured  first  in  the 
Sacristy'.  Later  he  added  to  his  letter,  'We  have  had  dinner,  we 
have  gone  to  sleep,  wearied  out  with  cold,  talking  Italian  and  the 
effort  of  eating  and  digesting.  .  .  .  We  have  had  a  most  prosperous 
day  here  —  though  we  have  paid  for  it  by  being  intensely  cold.  The 
Philippine  house  is  one  large  vault.  I  had  on  two  flannel  waistcoats, 
two  black  waistcoats,  a  coat,  a  great  coat  and  my  great  doke,  yet  I 
was  pierced  through  and  through.  The  cold  is  like  England,  damp 
as  well  as  cold,  without  English  compensations  of  furniture  and  fires.' 
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The  evening  of  their  arrival  they  had  been  to  the  Turin  Fathers' 
recreation  and  had  some  general  talk,  especially  about  their  diffi- 
culties with  the  Government,  which  insisted  on  classing  them  as 
monks  and  seized  their  property  in  consequence.  Next  morning 
they  met  the  Father  Superior,  'a  mild,  clear-headed  old  man,  who 
has  the  traditions  of  half  a  century,  and  spoke  on  every  point  on 
which  we  asked  with  the  greatest  decision'.  They  were  to  discover 
that  the  opinions  of  one  Superior  did  not  always  coincide  with  those 
of  another  !  Of  course  they  did  not  know  that  the  Turin  Superior 
had  already  received  Faber's  circular  letter,  which  he  answered 
briefly  a  few  days  later.  Newman,  determined  not  to  give  away  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  English  houses,  asked 
many  questions,  as  much  about  the  powers  of  the  various  officers 
within  the  house  as  about  the  external  problem  of  nuns'  confessions. 

On  January  3rd  they  arrived  at  Milan  at  night,  saying  Mass  at 
St.  Ambrose's  tomb  the  mid-day  following.  'Rome  has  not  any- 
thing dearer',  said  St.  John,  signing  himself  'Ambrogio  not  the 
Saint'.  Then  they  went  on  to  Brescia,  where  the  Father  of  the 
Oratory  immediately  called  on  them,  sorry  they  were  not  to  stay 
in  his  house.  Next  day  they  dined  with  the  Fathers  who  were  'from 
the  best  families  and  held  in  great  esteem'  in  the  town.  They 
learned  much  about  all  the  Oratories  in  Lombardy.  The  govern- 
ment, hostile  to  religious  institutes,  was  constantly  interfering ;  they 
had  even  forced  them  to  give  up  the  discipline.  These  Oratories 
had  departed  from  the  original  Rule  so  far  as  to  have  parishes,  by 
Brief.  The  general  opinion  was  that  times  had  changed  so  much 
that  either  they  must  be  lax  with  the  Rule  or  'deficient  in  working'. 
Newman  felt  he  had  cause  to  be  thankful  for  his  original  alterations ; 
so  well  had  he  realized  the  necessities  of  adaptation  that  the  English 
Rule  could  be  kept  without  difficulty.  Incidentally,  the  Oratories  in 
Italy  all  disapproved  of  a  Father  going  out  of  the  house  several  times 
a  year  to  direct  communities  of  nuns. 

A  few  days  later  the  Padre  of  Brescia  replied  to  the  letter  from 
London.  Newman  had  been  there,  he  said,  wanting  practical  ex- 
planations and  showing  an  'exquisite*  love  for  the  perfect  under- 
standing and  observance  of  the  Rule.  He  had  indeed  made  reference 
to  the  question  of  nuns,  but  without  any  bearing  on  the  independence 
of  the  London  House  and  its  right  of  communication  with  Rome. 
He  had  showed  some  anxiety  lest  the  dispensation  should  be  granted 
to  him  too  against  his  will,  'but  without  making  the  very  smallest 
complaint  about  what  you  had  done'.  And,  said  the  Padre,  he  had 
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;hown  such  humbleness  in  his  own  opinions  and  such  gentleness  of 
nanner,  that  they  had  all  been  greatly  edified.  What  was  thought 
>f  this  unsolicited  testimonial  in  London  is  not  recorded. 

At  Verona  Newman  and  St.  John  had  their  first  inkling  that  the 
Dratories  they  were  visiting  had  been  primed  in  advance.  'The 
Father  Superior  pounced  upon  our  subject  in  a  way  which  made  us 
think  that  the  subject  of  Decree  70  was  familiar  to  him/  Newman 
thought  him  'an  able  sharp  man,  who  showed  perhaps  a  little  disdain 
of  other  houses'.  He  spoke  with  'suspicion  of  the  English  Rule, 
and  with  a  knowing  look  about  the  Achilli  matter'.  The  house  itself 
was  the  most  imposing  they  had  seen.  There  were  some  'pleasing 
young  Fathers'  who  had  heard  of  their  exploit  in  1847,  smuggling  a 
Corpo  Santo  through  the  customs  as  a  mummy ;  it  was  still  a  good 
joke.  '  On  the  other  hand,  whether  from  being  tired  or  not,  Ambrose 
and  I  were  not  quite  at  home  — and  did  not  let  ourselves  out  so 
freely  and  successfully  as  at  Turin  and  Brescia.' 

At  this  point  Newman  suddenly  became  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  the  Austrian  authorities.   While  they  were  dining  at  the  Railway 
Station  in  Verona  'a  Police  functionary  joined  himself  to  us  and 
asked  a  number  of  questions.    It  seemed  as  if  he  was  pumping  us.' 
He  was.    On  January  7th,  delayed  by  the  engine  of  their  train  burst- 
ing, they  made  a  day  trip  to  Venice,  only  to  be  pounced  on  by  the 
police  and  put  in  'a  sort  of  quarantine'  where  they  were  badgered 
about  their  passports.   Newman  told  Bowles,  'I  was  a  Doctor,  which 
there  certainly  means  a  Medico  and  how  could  I  be  a  Very  Reverend 
as  the  Foreign  Office  passport  calls  me  ? '    He  wondered  if  they  had 
his  brother  Frank  down  as  a  suspect ;    Frank  was  a  fanatic  supporter 
of  Mazzini.    Also  'the  title  of  Doctor  is  often  assumed  or  professed 
by  revolutionary  Germans'.    Newman  finally  convinced  them  that 
he  was  not  a  revolutionary  German,  but  by  that  time  half  the  day 
was  gone,  rain  poured  mercilessly  down,  and  he  felt  top  exhausted 
to  face  what  could  only  be  a  hurried  visit  to  the  Venice  Oratory. 
'It  rained  heavily  —  and  the  mist  was  so  thick  we  could  see  little. 
I  was  tired  beyond  measure  and  the  fatigue  which  had  hindered  me 
showing  to  the  best  advantage  at  Verona  literally  incapacitated  us 
from  using  the  brief  half  hour  we  had  for  going  to  the  Philippini  — 
so  we  were  carried  off  by  rail  back  again,  having  gained  only  this, 
that  St  Mark's  is  the  most  wonderful  building  we  ever  saw,  and  far 
exceeds  St  Peter's.' 

They  did  something  else  in  Venice,  they  kissed  the  tomb  ot  bt. 
Athanasius.     Of  course  when  they  got  home  the  other  Fathers 
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eagerly  questioned  Newman  about  the  shrine  of  the  saint ;  he  could 
remember  no  details,  and  when  pressed  admitted  that  'his  thoughts 
had  been  so  concentrated  on  the  saint  that  all  surroundings  were  lost 
to  him*.  Neville  recorded  this  incident,  one  of  the  very  few  occasions 
when  Newman  was  forced  to  reveal,  however  evasively,  that  prayer 
could  sometimes  be  so  intense  as  to  shut  out  the  exterior  world,  of 
which  he  was  usually  so  vividly  aware. 

In  spite  of  this  wearisome  and  apparently  fruitless  adventure 
they  went  on  the  same  day.  *  At  night  we  set  off  for  Bologna,  closely 
packed  in  the  interior  of  a  diligence,  in  heavy  rain.  F.  Ambrose  had 
a  touch  of  asthma  as  soon  as  we  got  in,  and  we  had  to  turn  out  twice 
into  the  cold,  once  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  cross  in  rain  and 
dark,  and  deep  mud,  in  a  boat,  first  the  Adige  and  then  the  Po. 
Tell  F.  Nicholas]  who  recommended  me  to  bring  my  umbrella 
that  I  kept  it  safe  till  the  rain  set  in,  and  then  lost  it,  viz  at  Milan/ 
Not  surprisingly  they  were  too  exhausted  to  visit  the  Bologna  Oratory 
when  they  arrived  on  Tuesday,  and  on  Wednesday  at  4  a.m.  they 
left  for  Florence,  which  they  reached  in  the  evening.  They  spent 
most  of  the  next  day  at  the  Oratory  and  dined  there. 

"The  Florentine  Fathers  were  more  on  the  qui  vive  and  showed 
themselves  more  sharp  than  any  other*,  Newman  observed.  No 
wonder,  since,  as  well  as  the  circular,  they  had  Hutchison's  private 
letter  to  prepare  them  for  the  visit  of  the  would-be  General  of  the 
English  Oratory.  'They  at  once  determined  there  was  some  differ- 
ence between  the  London  House  and  ourselves,  in  spite  of  all  we  could 
say  —  and  much  as  we  said  on  the  differences  of  circumstances  be- 
tween the  London  House  and  ourselves,  and  they  began  to  talk  of 
St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas.  .  .  .'  All  the  same  the  Florentine  Fathers 
agreed  with  others  that  the  right  of  interpreting  the  Rule  rested  with 
the  Congregation,  and  that  it  was  a  blunder  to  apply  to  Propaganda. 

Newman  as  usual  won  the  hearts  of  his  hosts.  The  Father 
Superior  wrote  enthusiastically  to  London  of  7a  msita  sempre 
memorabile  del  rispettdbilissimo  P.  Newman'.  How  surprised  they 
had  been  to  find  that  after  all  he  and  the  London  House  agreed  about 
the  independence  of  the  houses !  *  But  why  is  he  going  to  Rome  ?  — 
He  is  going  not  to  make  Propaganda  not  determine  cases  of  one 
Congregation  without  consulting  all  the  others  in  the  kingdom,  but 
on  the  contrary,  to  protest  that  nothing  done  by  one  house  should 
involve  another.'  Reactions  in  London  went  unrecorded,  but 
Hutchison's  letters  to  Faber  from  Rome  some  six  months  later  show 
that  they  put  down  Newman's  silence  about  them  to  cunning 
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diplomacy.  They  nicknamed  him  'the  serpent'.  That  gentleness 
which  charmed  die  Italian  Fathers  was  a  mask  to  conceal  the  in- 
tentions of  an  angry  old  man.  For  to  them  he  was  old  —  'the  old 
boy*  or  'the  old  gentleman',  when  they  felt  more  kindly  disposed 
than  at  present. 

Italy  at  this  time  was  in  a  state  of  continual  disturbance,  and  at 
Florence  the  travellers  were  told  lurid  tales  of  the  dangers  between 
them  and  Rome  —  a  Cardinal  had  been  held  to  ransom  by  brigands 
and  some  diligence  passengers  stripped  of  all  they  possessed.  'And 
here,  like  Scheherezade,  I  shall  leave  off  my  history  of  our  adven- 
tures', Newman  cheerfully  told  Bowles,  adding  that  they  were  'off 
by  diligence  to-morrow  morning  for  Rome,  where,  if  the  brigands 
allow,  we  shall  arrive  on  Saturday  evening.' 

Brigands  did  allow.  'Here  we  are,  thanks  to  the  Madonna,  to 
St  Philip,  to  the  two  great  saints  whose  tombs  we  have  visited,  St 
Ambrose  and  St  Athanasius,  and  St  Antony  of  Padua,  here  we  are 
safe,  through  the  dangers  of  the  way,  at  Rome.'  When  they  arrived 
at  the  terminus  they  took  off  their  shoes  and  stockings  and  walked 
barefoot  to  St.  Peter's.  Neville  recorded  this,  an  incident  known, 
after  St.  John's  death,  only  to  him.  Knowing  Newman's  dislike  of 
exhibitionist  gestures  he  added  that  it  was  the  time  of  the  siesta,  and 
their  long  cloaks  hid  their  feet.  The  diary  puts  their  arrival  in  the 
evening,  when  dusk  would  have  hidden  them  even  more  effectually. 
No  one  else  knew  of  this  penitential  entry,  which  expressed  the 
depth  of  Newman's  feeling  and  anxiety  about  the  future  of  the 
Oratory  in  England.  After  a  day  and  a  night  on  the  road,  at  the  end 
of  an  arduous  journey,  it  must  have  been  a  cold  and  muddy  walk 
over  the  dirty  cobbles. 

On  Monday,  after  saying  Mass  at  the  Chiesa  Nuova,  they  re- 
ceived a  week-old  letter  from  Henry  Bitdeston  telling  them  that 
Nicholas  Darnell  was  so  ill  with  pleurisy  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 
Writing  in  the  evening  Newman  said,  'It  frightened  us  both  very 
much.  However,  we  have  just  got  (about  8  p.m,)  the  telegraphic 
despatch,  to  our  great  comfort.'  Darnell  was  out  of  immediate 
danger,  but  he  was  seriously  ill,  and  was  not  to  recover  completely 
for  a  very  long  time.  Newman  said  Mass  for  him,  and  also  for 
Dalgairns,  sending  him  a  message  that  he  had  'not  forgotten  him, 
as  he  wished,  at  St.  Philip's  tomb'.  They  had  lodgings  in  a  quarter 
where  many  English  friends  were  living,  Miss  Giberne,  Lady  Lothian 
and  Robert  Wilberforce  among  others.  Robert  Wilberforce,  New- 
man's colleague  as  tutor  at  Oriel  nearly  twenty  years  before,  had 
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finally  come  into  the  Church  in  1854  and  was  studying  for  the  priest- 
hood —  his  scruples  on  account  of  his  having  been  thrice  married 
(he  was  a  widower)  had  been  dispelled  by  the  Pope.  This  brother 
of  Henry's  had  become  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Anglo- 
Catholics  and  Newman  had  wished  for  him  at  the  University,  but 
he  had  decided  to  join  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles  which  Manning, 
his  closest  friend,  was  forming  with  the  intention  of  putting  them 
at  Wiseman's  disposal  in  Westminster.  Teas  and  dinners  were  taken 
with  these  English  friends  and  Newman  also  dined  at  the  Irish  and 
English  Colleges.  But  most  of  their  time,  especially  at  first,  was 
taken  up  with  the  business  in  hand. 

Everywhere  they  went  they  saw  Stanton's  curly  handwriting : 
documents  from  London,  containing  they  knew  not  what,  lay  on 
every  official  desk.  Newman  reported  this  without  comment.  He 
could  not  but  suspect,  however,  that  it  was  due  to  them  that  he  was 
met  with  preconceived  notions  as  to  his  intentions.  The  Thursday 
after  their  arrival  they  saw  Cardinal  Brunelli  in  the  morning  and 
Mgr.  Barnab6  at  night ;  they  visited  Cardinal  Fransoni  the  next  day. 
Of  course  they  visited  the  Roman  Oratory  straight  away.  Writing 
to  Caswall  on  January  17th  Newman  had  quite  a  lot  to  say  about  the 
changes  at  the  Chiesa  Nuova,  for  the  better  he  thought.  But  "they 
had  swung  from  too  much  rigour  in  sticking  to  the  letter  of  the 
sixteenth-century  Rule  almost  to  laxity,  and  Newman  again  felt 
thankful  for  his  adaptation,  approved  by  authority.  Father  Concha, 
the  Superior,  was  well  up  about  the  nuns  —  no  wonder,  since  they 
saw  Stanton's  documents  in  his  room  —  but  when  he  heard  how  much 
it  would  take  a  Father  out  of  his  community  he  expressed  dis- 
approval. One  thing  that  had  been  worrying  them  in  Birmingham 
was  that  Dalgairns,  who  was  Confessor,  maintained  that  everyone 
was  bound  to  go  to  him.  This  lack  of  liberty  was  especially  difficult 
for  them  while  Dalgairns  held  the  office.  When  Concha  told  them 
that  at  the  Chiesa  Nuova  no  one  went  to  the  Confessor,  they  burst 
out  laughing  and  he  had  to  join  in.  The  Confessor  was  bound  to 
hear  anyone's  confession,  but  no  one  was  bound  to  go  only  to  him. 
When  Stanton  heard  of  this  incident  he  was  surprised  that  Newman 
had  not  known  the  practice  in  the  Roman  house  —  but  continued 
to  think  it 'lax'. 

While  Newman  was  in  Concha's  room  something  happened 
which  he  did  not  mention  in  his  letters  home,  but  which  Concha 
told  Hutchison  when  he  was  in  Rome  the  next  summer. 
Newman  *  nearly  fainted  away'.  It  shows  how  the  exhaustion  and 
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strain  of  the  last  few  months  had  told  on  him. 

The  interview  with  Barnab6  was  critical,  since  he  already  had 
the  real  management  of  affairs  at  Propaganda  and  was  soon  to  be 
created  Cardinal.  For  many  years  he  was  to  be  of  primary  impor- 
tance in  English  Catholic  affairs,  though  he  was  about  the  last 
person  to  understand  Englishmen  or  be  understood  by  them.  'A 
stoutish  little  gentleman',  Hutchison  was  to  describe  him.  His  gut- 
tural, rapid  speech  Newman  found  almost  incomprehensible ;  even 
Stanton,  an  expert  in  Italian,  found  him  hard  to  follow.  He  was  a 
shrewd,  alert  little  man  of  business,  with  rough  and  ready  manners, 
a  back-slapping  type  who  never  lost  his  head,  never  forgot  anything, 
and  obviously  enjoyed  industriously  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
nations.  It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  he  should  not  take  to  New- 
man, who  was  shy  and  tongue-tied  in  a  foreign  language,  thin,  worn, 
short-sighted  and  now  grey-haired.  Barnab6,  who  was  exactly  the 
same  age  (fifty-five),  called  him  old,  and  used  to  mimic  him  —  even 
years  afterwards  he  expressed  his  discomfort  by  holding  his  stomach : 
Newman  gave  him  a  pain.  His  reaction  to  this  incomprehensible 
creature  was  to  bully  him. 

'  So  you've  run  away  from  Dublin,  Dr  Newman  ? '  he  said,  before 
Newman  could  say  a  word,  immediately  putting  him  at  a  dis- 
advantage, and  treating  him  like  a  truant  schoolboy.  It  was  typical 
of  Newman  that  though  he  was  surprised  at  such  a  greeting,  it  was 
only  later  that  he  realized  the  significance  of  this  snub.  Now  he 
wrote  home :  'He  went  on  to  say  that  I  had  come  in  a  great  fright, 
and  he  said  (as  Fr  Concha)  that  Fr  Faber  had  told  them  so ;  but  that 
I  might  tranquillize  myself  completely  for  my  difficulty  had  been 
cared  for'.  But  they  felt  he  had  '  some  idea  or  other  of  us,  which  we 
could  not  get  to  the  bottom  of*.  Later,  after  their  audience  of  the 
Pope,  Newman  thought  they  had  both  been  told  things  that  made 
them  regard  him  as  'a  stickler  for  old  forms'  and  the  Birmingham 
Fathers  as  *  unwilling  to  throw  themselves  into  the  age  and  work  to 
purpose'.  But  though  it  was  not  known  in  Rome,  those  who  threw 
themselves  into  Birmingham  could  hardly  be  throwing  themselves 
more  completely  into  the  age  —  and  into  the  age  to  come,  for  that 
matter. 

However,  Barnab6  told  them  some  useful  things,  such  as  that 
Newman's  Brief  sufficed  for  the  whole  of  England  —  Oratories  must 
be  founded  through  him.  He  also  told  them  that  they  ought  to  get 
the  questions  they  wanted  settled  put  into  proper  canonical  form. 
So  on  Wednesday,  Newman  noted  in  his  diary,  they  were  'hunting 
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all  day  and  at  night  turned  up  the  canonist'.  On  Friday,  the  feast  of 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  they  had  their  audience  of  the  Pope. 
Newman  described  it  all  the  same  day,  to  Caswall. 

They  were  alone  with  the  Holy  Father  and  he  began  by  saying  kindly 
that  Newman  was  thin  and  'had  done  much  penance',  and  that  Fr. 
St.  John  was  older  —  he  did  not  say  fatter !  They  started  by  thanking 
him  for  his  many  favours,  which  pleased  him.  He  talked  in  a  general 
way  at  first,  and  then  went  to  his  bedroom  to  fetch  his  own  picture 
of  St.  Philip  to  give  Newman.  He  came  back  with  the  London 
letter  in  his  hand.  'He  said,  "They  speak  of  you  as  their  Founder 
and  most  kind  Preposito".  (Startled,  I  put  in  "di  Birmingham".) 
He  then  went  on  to  ask  in  a  kind  and  confidential  and  feeling  way 
"  is  there  not  some  general  briga  between  you  ? "  Ambrose  took  this 
opportunity  to  make  an  oration.  The  Pope  nodded  his  head  and 
said  "Adesso  capisco  tutto".'  (Now  I  understand  it  all.)  They 
found  he  was  not  keen  on  Oratorians  undertaking  the  direction  of 
nuns,  and  he  said  a  good  deal  on  what  was  evidently  a  favourite 
theme,  that  this  was  an  age  for  active  works  of  charity,  rather  than 
for  the  life  of  contemplation.  So  then  they  told  him  what  they  did 
in  Birmingham,  of  the  large  parish,  'the  poorhouse  with  hospital', 
the  jail  and  the  schools,  and  he  said  'Good,  good'.  It  was  all  excel- 
lent, the  Pope  said,  delighted.  'All  we  wanted  was  that  each  Oratory 
should  do  its  own  work.  "I  will  see  to  that",  he  said.' 

Then  Newman  took  out  his  list  of  Supplica.  '  He  looked  serious, 
as  if  something  were  coming.'  Everyone,  even  the  Pope,  was  waiting 
for  some  sign  of  Newman's  ambition  to  exercise  a  Generalate  in 
England.  When  it  turned  out  that  he  was  only  asking  for  indulgences 
and  privileges  for  the  women  who  assisted  in  their  works  of  charity, 
the  Pope  was  relieved  and  pleased,  said  that  women  did  more  than 
men  nowadays  and  quoted  St.  Paul  to  show  that  the  weak  do  more 
than  the  mighty  —  Newman's  own  favourite  theme  from  earliest 
days.  He  granted  indulgences  for  writing  books,  for  painting  and 
music.  The  only  thing  he  did  not  grant  was  permission  for  the 
public  use  of  the  Litany  of  St.  Philip's  Heart  which  Newman  had 
composed — he  said  that  if  it  was  granted  for  one  Holy  Founder, 
every  Order  would  be  wanting  one.  Finally  the  Pope  gave  his 
blessing  to  them  and  to  their  Congregation.  Newman  asked  his 
blessing  for  the  London  House  also  and  he  gave  it.  They  went  out 
happy,  saying  to  each  other,  'This  is  a  great  success'. 

Newman  was  touched  by  the  Pope's  understanding  and  kindness. 
The  whole  aspect  of  things  had  changed  for  the  better.    Barnab6 
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now  positively  encouraged  him  to  stand  on  his  rights,  and  said  things 
that  would  have  made  their  hair  stand  on  end  in  London.  Newman 
had  no  intention  of  taking  him  literally.  In  fact,  he  asked  for  a 
separate  Brief  for  the  London  House,  but  Barnab6  brushed  it  aside 
as  unnecessary.  University  matters  were  thrashed  out  too,  and 
Newman  felt  satisfied  and  thankful  Cullen  had  written  to  recall 
him  to  Ireland,  but  the  Pope  would  not  let  him  leave  before  he  had 
seen  him  again.  So  they  were  in  Rome  for  the  feast  of  the  Purifica- 
tion and  had  their  farewell  audience  the  next  day,  Sunday  February 
3rd.  The  Pope  received  them  in  his  bedroom,  in  the  morning,  and 
was  very  'free  and  pleasant',  laughing  and  chatting  about  Wiseman, 
Bishop  Grant,  Lord  Shrewsbury,  the  English  nobility  and  the  Irish 
University.  He  gave  them  a  Paschal  Candle  with  the  Madonna  and 
St.  Philip  on  it. 

So  they  left  Rome  content,  about  three  weeks  after  their  arrival. 
They  travelled  by  steamer  to  Marseilles,  by  rail  to  Paris,  and  crossed 
to  Folkstone  on  the  Friday,  going  straight  through  London  to 
Birmingham,  where  they  arrived  at  midnight. 


1856 

Difficulties  in  Ireland 

NEWMAN  asked  and  obtained  from  Dublin  a  week's  leave,  which 
he  spent  with  his  community  at  Edgbaston.  The  day  after  he  got 
home  he  wrote  to  the  London  House  to  transmit  the  Holy  Father's 
blessing  and  to  Wiseman  saying,  'I  have  succeeded  both  for  our- 
selves and  in  not  introducing  them*.  Stanton  sent  formal  thanks 
from  Brompton. 

Newman  went  back  to  Ireland  by  way  of  Liverpool,  where  Mr. 
Nugent  was  still  anxious  to  set  up  an  Oratory,  but  felt  the  need  of  a 
'name*  to  set  him  off.  Newman  wondered  if  this  might  not  prove 
a  suitable  work  for  Dalgairns.  Going  to  catch  the  boat  he  had  a 
chaotic  time  with  the  ferries ;  misdirected  by  Scratton  (the  brother  of 
the  University  Secretary)  he  had  to  run,  portmanteau  in  hand  and  in 
the  dark,  up  and  down  long  wooden  jetties  crowded  with  *  promenaders 
not  of  the  best  description'.  From  Dublin  he  wrote  to  Ambrose, 
'When  I  come  here  and  see  the  mountain  I  have  to  move,  I  come  to 
one  or  two  conclusions  —  i.  that  St  Gregory  VII  must  indeed  have 
been  a  man  invictae  fortitudini$>  as  the  collect  speaks,  to  have  faced  the 
world,  considering  how  appalling  a  very  little  corner  of  it  is.  2.  that 
that  old  curmugeon  (how  do  you  spell  the  word  ?)  Bfarnabo]  spoke 
words  more  than  his  own  when  he  said  Tu  ne  cedis  malis  etc  for 
certainly  I  have  the  feel  of  being  in  a  little  boat  by  myself  out  of 
sight  of  land,  and~that  if  I  do  face  my  difficulties,  let  alone  get 
through  them,  I  shall  do  the  most  meritorious  act  I  ever  did  —  But 
I  must  not  prose  longer/ 

This  image  of  being  alone  on  the  ocean  Newman  used  several 
times  in  connexion  with  the  University ;  it  vividly  expresses  the 
inward  trial  of  it  to  him.  He  felt  he  had  been  launched  on  a  sea 
of  difficulties  and  then  left  to  sink  or  swim  alone.  Those  who  should 
have  assisted  him  either  ignored  or  hindered  him  and  blamed  him, 
both  for  what  was  done  and  what  was  not  done.  All  the  same,  as 
Pollen  remembered,  he  used  to  make  excuses  for  those  whom  his 
friends  felt  to  have  treated  him  inexcusably. 

108 
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'Poor  Dr  C  !'  he  observed  to  Ambrose  in  April,  telling  him  that 
the  divisions  among  the  clergy  were  such  that  Cullen  seemed  afraid 
to  call  a  meeting  on  the  University.  'I  should  not  wonder  if  he  was 
quite  dragged  down  with  anxiety.  The  great  fault  I  find  with  him 
is,  that  he  makes  no  one  his  friend,  because  he  will  confide  in  nobody, 
and  be  considerate  to  nobody.  Everyone  feels  he  is  implacably  close, 
and  while  this  repels  friends,  it  fills  enemies  with  nameless  suspicions 
of  horrible  conspiracies  against  Bishops  and  Priests  and  the  rights 
of  St  Patrick.  I  wonder  how  his  health  will  stand  it?  He  is  as 
vehement  against  the  Young  Irelanders  as  against  the  MacHalites, 
against  the  MacHalites  as  against  the  English.'  Only  a  few  days 
before  Cullen  had  particularly  snubbed  Newman,  replying  to  an 
important  letter  through  his  secretary.  Next  time  he  met  Newman 
he  coolly  remarked  that  he  had  frightened  him.  His  victim  com- 
mented helplessly,  'I  really  believe  it  is  only  horseplay'.  Personal 
snubs  of  this  sort  lent  colour  to  Monsell's  upper-class  view  that 
Cullen's  behaviour  was  due  to  lack  of  breeding ;  Newman  thought 
it  less  a  question  of  manners  than  of  policy,  learnt  in  Rome,  where 
delaying  tactics  had  been  carried  to  a  fine  art. 

Yet  a  typical  example  of  Cullen's  dealings  with  Newman,  which 
can  hardly  have  been  much  affected  by  policy,  was  concerned  with 
the  University  Church,  which  Newman  hoped  to  open  on  May  ist, 
Ascension  day  that  year.  Cullen  had  given  permission,  but  when 
the  work  was  in  progress  produced  one  objection  after  another  — 
which  it  was  then  too  late  to  remedy  —  about  the  site,  the  leasehold 
and  so  on.  When  Newman  found  he  had  to  borrow  £2000  to  finish 
it,  the  same  thing  happened ;  a  mortgage  was  agreed  and  then  so 
many  objections  were  raised  that  in  the  end  Newman  had  to  raise 
the  money  from  friends  in  Engknd.  At  the  last  moment  Cullen 
even  took  exception  to  certain  preachers  invited.  All  his  letters  on 
the  subject  of  the  Church  were  high-handed  in  tone,  as  if  Newman 
were  undertaking  it  for  his  own  pleasure.  He  had  originally  hoped 
that  an  Oratory  might  be  attached  to  the  University  Church,  and  he 
later  came  to  feel  that  certain  people  in  Ireland  suspected  that  this 
was  his  chief  motive. 

Cullen's  letters  on  the  subject  of  finance  were  equally  high- 
handed, when  they  came;  too  often  he  simply  did  not  answer* 
Newman,  who  believed  that  the  Rector  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  finances,  was  forced  to  manage  them,  but  under  a  continual 
fire  of  complaints.  Yet  when,  with  creditors  pressing,  he  asked  for 
an  answer  to  urgent  problems,  he  was  met  with  absolute  silence. 
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His  representations  for  a  committee  of  finance,  for  laymen  to  take 
charge,  for  audits  —  all  were  ignored.  The  situation  was  impossible 
and  could  not  last.  In  fact,  Newman  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave 
at  the  end  of  his  official  term  of  office,  next  year,  and  to  warn  the 
committee  of  his  intention.  The  Oratory  had  first  claim  on  him,  and 
he  felt  that  in  Ireland  he  was  simply  being  worn  out  without  effecting 
what  he  believed  ought  to  be  done.  Louvain  in  Ireland,  a  Catholic 
University  for  all  English-speaking  people,  was  evidently  to  remain 
a  dream;  for  an  entirely  Irish  University  an  Irish  Rector  was 
essential.  Newman  hoped  for  his  friend  Dr.  Moriarty,  now  a  Bishop, 
to  succeed  him ;  even  this  was  not  to  be. 

But  Newman  did  not  make  public  his  feelings.  He  pursued  to 
the  end  his  solitary  battle  with  the  authorities,  he  encouraged  his 
staff,  projected  new  schools,  planned  Evening  Classes,  enlarged  the 
Gazette,  wrote  and  delivered  general  lectures  nearly  every  term, 
dealt  with  every  conceivable  academic  affair  and  began  this  year  to 
preach  a  series  of  sermons  in  the  new  Church.  These  were  after- 
wards printed  at  the  beginning  of  Sermons  on  Various  Occasions  in 
1857.  His  lectures  were  also  collected  into  a  little  book,  and 
dedicated  to  his  lay  friend,  Monsell. 

The  first  sermon,  preached  at  the  opening,  he  called  Intellect, 
the  Instrument  of  Religious  Training.  It  was  St.  Monica's  feast,  and 
he  took  her,  the  mother  of  that  convert  intellectual,  St.  Augustine, 
as  a  type  of  the  Church,  weeping  and  praying  for  the  clever  and 
charming  sons  of  men,  spiritually  dead  in  spite  of  all  their  gifts, 
until  they  yielded  their  rebel  wills  to  God.  He  gave  a  vivid  account 
of  how  a  young  man  may  drift  out  of  his  faith  if  he  never  thinks 
about  it;  for  him  Newman  made  the  excuse  that  he  was  an  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  a  moral  being,  and  must  have  teachers  in  whom 
intellectual  training  was  equal  with  moral.  "I  wish  the  intellect  to 
range  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  religion  to  enjoy  an  equal  free- 
dom ;  but  what  I  am  stipulating  for  is,  that  they  should  be  found  in 
one  and  the  same  place,  and  exemplified  in  the  same  persons.  I 
want  to  destroy  that  diversity  of  centres,  which  puts  everything  into 
confusion  by  creating  a  contrariety  of  influences.  ...  I  want  the 
same  roof  to  contain  both  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  discipline. 
Devotion  is  not  a  sort  of  finish  given  to  the  sciences ;  nor  is  science 
a  sort  of  feather  in  the  cap  .  .  .  an  ornament  and  set-off  to  devotion. 
I  want  the  intellectual  layman  to  be  religious,  and  the  devout 
ecclesiastic  to  be  intellectual/ 

This  ideal,  which  sounds  so  respectable  to  Catholics  to-day,  even 
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if  it  does  not  yet  always  work  smoothly  in  practice,  did  not  even 
sound  safe  to  many  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.    Many 
devout  Catholics,  lay  and  clerical,  had  taken  fright  at  the  rapid 
development  of  intellectual  movements  towards  scepticism  in  theory 
and  revolution  in  practice,  nor  did  they  distinguish  the  two.   Human 
nature  is  apt  to  rush  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  and  Catholics 
are  not  exempt  from  the  tendency.    People  in  general  are  not  fond 
of  thinking  and  find  it  easier  to  condemn  things  wholesale  than  to 
make  distinctions.    Fear  of  political  revolution  and  fear  of  losing 
faith  became  deeply  entangled  all  over  Europe,  with  a  consequent 
identifying  of  the  Church  with  conservative  and  sometimes  oppres- 
sive measures  of  government ;  those  who  so  reacted  inevitably  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  the  evil  they  feared.    Their  flight  into 
extreme  authoritarianism  only  increased  the  speed  of  the  opposite 
reaction  into  anarchy  —  and  revolutionary  excesses  evoked  an  even 
more  severe  attitude  to  all  expressions  of  the  desire  for  freedom. 

Newman's  solution  of  balancing  freedoms  appeared  too  danger- 
ous to  the  conservatives,  who  never  saw  the  dangers,  the  futility,  of 
suppression.  It  was  useless  to  fight  the  battle  of  truth  with  moral 
weapons  only,  and  refuse  the  intellectual.  Newman  warned  them: 
cThe  influenpe  of  sanctity  is  greater  in  the  long  run,  the  influence  of 
intellect  is  greater  at  the  moment'.  The  young  especially  would  be 
carried  away  on  the  tide  of  doubt  if  their  intellect  was  not  made  the 
instrument  of  their  training  in  Christian  faith  and  life.  'Youths 
need  a  masculine  religion,  if  it  is  to  carry  captive  their  restless  imagi- 
nations and  their  wild  intellects,  as  well  as  to  touch  their  susceptible 
hearts.'  Too  few  understood  him  then.  It  is  as  if  Newman  reversed 
the  rdles  of  the  saints  he  commemorated :  he  was  an  Augustine 
weeping  over  a  Monica  who  refused  the  challenge  of  thought. 

It  was  one  of  Newman's  greatest  disappointments  that  the 
Oratory,  which  he  had  seen  as  a  means  towards  healing  the  split 
between  heart  and  head,  seemed  now  itself  to  be  splitting  into  two, 
with  the  younger  and  more  successful  house  exalting  feeling  at  the 
expense  of  reason.  For  coinciding  with  the  tiresome  business  over 
the  University  Church  ran  the  second  phase  of  the  quarrel  with 
London.  The  first  had  ended  quite  successfully  for  Newman,  the 
second  was  to  be  disastrous  to  him. 
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WHEN  Newman  came  back  from  Rome  with  the  Holy  Father's 
blessing  for  them,  and  nothing  more  was  said  about  their  applica- 
tion to  Propaganda,  the  London  Deputies  concluded  that  the  incident 
was  over.  They  still  considered  themselves  perfectly  justified  in 
making  that  application  without  referring  the  matter  to  their  Founder. 
All  along  they  thought  he  was  interfering  with  their  rights  and  that 
he  had  gone  to  Rome  to  get  some  official  sanction  against  them  and 
secure  his  authority  as  Founder  at  the  expense  of  their  Philippine 
liberty.  When  nothing  happened  to  them  it  seemed  to  prove  that 
his  journey  had  been  a  failure,  and  somewhat  ignominious.  Evi- 
dently Newman  had  discovered  in  Rome  that  they  were  right  and 
he  was  wrong ;  so  he  kept  quiet.  This  was  all  very  satisfactory,  and 
so,  having  got  over  the  fright  and  indignation  of  a  few  months  before, 
they  began  to  feel  it  might  be  as  well  to  make  overtures  of  peace. 
Faber  had  told  Wiseman  everything  and  both  of  them  were  what 
Newman  called  blabs.  Gossip  about  the  quarrel  was  rife  in  Catholic 
circles  in  London,  and  Faber  did  not  like  it  to  be  said  that  they  had 
broken  with  Newman. 

Stanton  wrote  to  Newman  for  his  birthday,  and  although  he 
said  that  he  felt  Newman's  conduct  to  them  had  been  'very  severe 
and  even  harsh',  he  dwelt  on  his  treasured  memories  of  a  unique 
relationship.  'Richard  wrote  to  me  on  my  birthday  —  a  kind, 
touching  letter',  Newman  told  Stanislas.  But  though  he  answered 
with  affection  for  Stanton  himself,  he  refused  to  go  into  the  dispute 
with  him.  His  view  was  that  the  act  of  the  London  House  had  been 
formal  and  communal,  and  must  be  dealt  with  as  such.  Resolutions 
had  been  taken  and  entered  in  the  records,  and  personal  explanations 
and  arguments  would  only  confuse  the  issue.  If  relations  between 
the  two  houses  were  to  become  normal  it  was  necessary  to  adjust 
them  as  definitely  and  publicly  as  they  had  been  disrupted.  New- 
man's opinion  that  London's  application  to  Propaganda  had  revealed 
an  unforeseen  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  Rule  in  England  had  not 
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been  altered  by  the  fact  that  habitual  Roman  caution  had  resulted 
in  a  limited  dispensation.  Unless  the  London  House  recognized 
the  difficulty  and  agreed  to  settle  it  in  some  official  way,  the  precedent 
remained  open  for  one  house  to  act  on  another  indirectly  through 
Roman  decisions. 

So  firmly  did  Newman  hold  this  principle  that  he  refused  even 
to  read  a  long  private  letter  of  explanation  from  Antony  Hutchison. 
Newman  had  recently  sent  Hutchison  some  money  for  his  poor  school, 
which  he  had  taken  as  a  sign  that  the  Padre's  wrath  was  abating. 
Newman's  refusal  to  read  his  letter  had  nothing  to  do  with  personal 
feeling ;  a  little  later  he  heard  Hutchison  was  ill  and  wrote  anxiously 
about  that.  He  was  not  unwilling  for  personal  contact,  but  he  was 
convinced  that  to  restore  confidence  between  them,  the  London 
House  must  repair  as  a  body  the  harm  they  had  done  as  a  body. 
Unfortunately  they  were  under  the  impression  that  they  had  done 
nothing:  Newman  was  the  aggressor. 

After  Hutchison's  letter  in  March  there  was  a  pause  until  May, 
when,  just  after  the  University  Church  was  opened  in  Dublin, 
between  Ascension  and  Pentecost,  Faber  broke  his  six  months9 
silence  and  his  decorative  handwriting  appeared  again  in  Newman's 
post.  He  was  alone  at  Sydenham  and  had  told  no  one  of  his  sudden 
impulse  to  write.  'My  dear  Father,  I  am  just  beginning  to  recover 
from  a  long  and  painful  illness',  he  began  reproachfully.  '.  .  .  My 
last  letter,  about  last  St  Wilfrid's  day,  you  did  not  answer,  and  in 
your  first  note  to  me  about  ye  application  to  Propaganda  you  cut  me 
off  entirely  from  you,  called  me  by  my  sirname,  and  told  me  you  did 
not  write  to  me  but  to  ye  Congregation  through  me.'  This  was  a 
typical  exaggeration.  Newman's  letter  had  not  separated  him  from 
his  Congregation.  'I  was  ill  and  broken  at  ye  time,  and  so  was  fain 
to  acquiesce  in  ye  separation  your  letter  implied.  I  will  not  deny 
that  many  a  time  since  I  have  felt  much  bitterness,  that  even  now 
I  cannot  but  think  you  have  treated  us  with  considerable  harshness, 
that  I  cannot  think  without  strange  feelings  of  your  writing  to  ye 
Cardinal,  without  one  word  to  us,  that  we  were  destroying  St  Philip's 
work  in  England'  — this  too  was  an  inflation  of  what  Newman  had 
actually  said  —  'and  that  many  little  actions,  such  as  returning  ye 
mitres  and  ye  way  in  which  you  returned  them,  have  been  such  as  to 
startle  me  in  y ou :  I  should  not  be  truthful  if  I  did  not  acknowledge 
them.'  Newman  had  returned  the  mitres,  since  he  had  realized  in 
Rome  he  would  never  be  made  a  Bishop  now.  They  were  sent  back 
with  a  message  to  the  Father  Sacristan. 
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'Still  I  cannot  forget  that  to  you  I  owe  all  that  I  most  value  in 
life',  Faber  went  on,  '.  .  .  that  I  have  once  loved  you  as  I  never 
loved  friend  before.  You  have  cast  me  from  you,  perhaps  justly.  I 
do  not  doubt  that  you  have  had  much  to  bear  from  me.  .  .  .  But  I 
have  never  been  untrue  to  you,  though  this  is  what  you  seem  to 
think.  It  was  bitter  for  me  when  you  told  F.  Joseph  Gordon  that  ye 
Wilfridians  had  been  "a  dear  bargain  to  you  and  that  you  would 
never  trust  me  again  as  long  as  I  lived" ;  and  I  see  now  that  all  that 
has  happened  during  ye  last  few  months  has  had  its  roots  long  since, 
I  know  not  how.  I  feel  as  if  there  were  on  your  mind  a  long  series 
of  jealousies,  doubts  and  misconstructions,  which  it  would  be  hope- 
less for  me  to  remove,  and  it  is  ye  kind  of  despair,  which  this  thought 
has  engendered,  which  has  kept  me  silent  so  long.'  This  was  the 
extent  of  his  analysis  of  the  situation :  it  had  all  been  due  to  New- 
man's feelings  —  as  Faber  supposed  them  to  be  —  about  himself. 

Then  he  launched  his  appeal.  'Now  is  it  quite  impossible  for 
you  to  forgive  us,  to  be  a  Father  to  us  again,  to  destroy  ye  scandal  of 
ye  unvisiting  Houses  ?  What  exactly  is  it  in  our  conduct  which  has 
angered  you  so  greatly  —  what  can  we  do  to  repair  it  —  is  it  such  as 
to  justify  a  break  among  St  Philip's  sons  ?  Surely  we  are  your  sons  — 
fathers  must  suffer  for  their  children  —  must  bear  much  for  them  — 
ixas  our  conduct  exceeded  ye  measure  of  what  your  charity  and  long- 
suffering  can  or  ought  to  bear  ?  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  excuses. 
You  have  never  let  us  make  any  explanations.  We  hardly  know 
what  to  explain.  You  have  taken  ye  initiative  in  everything,  as  if 
you  had  your  view  and  had  made  up  your  mind.'  And  he  reminded 
Newman  that  God  forgives  us  though  we  are  altogether  in  the  wrong. 
'The  sense  that  you  deem  me  false  fetters  me.  .  .  .  True  to  you  I 
have  unfalteringly  been.  .  .  .  O  that  St  Philip's  day  might  find  his 
English  children  at  one  again !' 

Faber  had  reduced  the  whole  episode  to  a  personal  issue  between 
himself  and  Newman,  with  pathetic  unfaltering  loyally  on  his  side, 
and  years  of  growing  suspicion  and  jealousy  on  Newman's,  cul- 
minating in  the  recent  explosion  of  unjust  wrath.  All  Newman's 
acts  were  seen  as  expressions  of  these  supposed  feelings ;  all  his  own 
acts  Faber  had  either  forgotten,  or  interpreted  by  his  belief  that  his 
wish  for  Newman's  approval  and  affection  was  love  of  him.  This 
was  a  different  sort  of  delusion  from  Dalgairns'  unconscious  self- 
conceit,  but  it  was  equally  deep-seated,  and  perhaps  more  difficult 
to  deal  with.  Faber  slid  away  from  facts  to  feelings  with  the  celerity 
of  an  eel  slithering  back  into  water. 
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Newman  was  no  good  at  dealing  with  this  kind  of  thing.  He 
never  could  foresee  how  people  would  misinterpret  his  words  by 
what  they  imagined  were  his  feelings.  The  more  carefully  he  con- 
sidered his  words,  the  more  truthfully  he  stuck  to  facts,  the  more 
he  was  misunderstood  and  thought  cold  and  calculating.  His  first 
draft  of  his  answer  began  with  what  evidently  struck  him  first  as 
mistaken;  Faber's  talk  of  alienation  between  them.  *I  must  not 
allow  you  to  exaggerate  matters,  and  to  fancy  that  there  is  any  aliena- 
tion between  the  members  of  your  and  my  Congregations.  I  am 
not  at  all  aware  of  it;  I  believe  it  is  not  so;  I  shall  be  very  sorry  if  any 
act  implying  it  can  be  ascribed  to  us.  I  trust  nothing  of  the  kind 
will  ever  happen.'  He  judged  by  acts,  but  he  never  thought  of 
mentioning  his  own  acts,  so  very  much  those  of  the  Father  that  Faber 
begged  him  to  be.  He  had  tried  to  hide  their  difference  from  the 
world,  while  he  attempted  to  repair  the  damage  he  feared  from  it 
—  it  was  Faber  who  had  published  it  to  the  whole  of  Italy.  Faber 
had  signed  letters  accusing  Newman  of  trying  to  exercise  irregular 
authority  over  them ;  Newman  had  tried  to  cover  up  the  conflict 
Faber  had  revealed. 

Newman  went  on  to  refer  to  his  last  November  letter  as  evidence 
of  his  personal  feelings  towards  the  members  of  the  London  House, 
and  reiterated  them.  Evidently  this  was  simply  disbelieved  in  Lon- 
don. Faber  identified  alienation  of  feeling  with  disapproval ;  he 
knew  Newman  disapproved,  therefore  he  must  be  hostile.  It  was 
hypocritical  not  to  admit  bitterness,  as  Faber  himself  had  admitted 
it.  There  was  no  way  out  of  this  impasse.  Newman  was  not  feeling 
bitter  or  jealous,  so  he  could  not  confess  it ;  but  nothing  else  would 
satisfy  Faber.  Two  and  a  half  years  ago  Newman  had  expressed 
shame  and  sorrow  for  what  he  felt  was  his  inconsiderate  way  of 
asking  for  Dalgairns ;  if  bitterness  had  played  any  part  in  his  dis- 
approval now  he  would  have  acknowledged  it.  But  his  letters  to  the 
members  of  his  own  community  bear  out  his  contention  that  there 
was  no  alienation.  He  had  been  surprised  and  indignant  at  their 
action,  wounded  by  their  answer  to  his  demand,  suspicious  of  the 
direction  they  seemed  to  be  taking,  but  for  individuals  he  found 
excuses  which  some  in  Birmingham  thought  rather  thin. 

In  the  draft  Newman  put  his  personal  address  to  Faber  last,  but 
began  with  it  in  the  letter  he  sent.  'My  dear  Father  Wilfrid,  It  is  a 
very  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  your  handwriting ;  and  though 
this  is  May  and  I  wrote  to  you  in  November,  your  writing  now  is 
more  than  a  compensation  for  your  utter  silence  then.  I  put  it  down 
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to  your  continued  indisposition,  which  has  grieved  me  very  much, 
and  which  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  practice  of  remembering 
at  Mass  and  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament.*  Faber  could  hardly 
have  been  let  off  more  easily. 

Newman  went  on  to  deny  the  supposed  alienation  between  them. 
He  then  added  'Nor  can  I  let  you  for  one  moment  fancy  that  I  own 
the  words  you  attribute  to  F.  Joseph  Gordon*.  That,  in  his  opinion, 
was  quite  enough.  But  he  never  thought  of  saying,  as  he  said  to 
Ambrose,  that  if  he  had  spoken  like  that,  it  was  about  St.  Wilfrid's 
house,  not  the  community.  It  was  true  that  he  felt  he  could  not 
trust  Faber  and  that  it  was  Gordon  who  had  opened  his  eyes  to  his 
unreliability ;  to  admit  this,  however,  would  have  been  to  make  the 
situation  worse.  His  distrust  had  not  prevented  him  from  doing 
his  best  to  work  with  Faber,  and  his  apologies  for  his  own  behaviour 
in  1853  were  after,  not  before,  this  loss  of  confidence.  Newman 
often  observed  that  there  could  be  love  even  when  confidence  was 
destroyed,  as  a  parent  may  continue  to  love  an  adult  child  who  has 
proved  untrustworthy.  This  is  psychologically  true,  though  the 
quality  of  the  love  must  suffer.  It  may  not  be  less  deep,  but  inevit- 
ably it  is  less  perfect,  though  the  fault  is  the  delinquent's.  But  Faber 
would  never  have  understood  this ;  nor  did  he  think  he  was  at  fault. 
It  was  Newman  who  was  in  the  wrong. 

Newman's  chief  point  was  that  if  the  London  House  wished  to 
discuss  what  had  happened,  it  must  be  done  collectively.  'Great 
confusion  arises  from  going  to  and  fro,  beginning  formally,  con- 
tinuing informally,  and  thus  dissipating  responsibility,  as  I  am  sure 
you  will  see.'  Faber  did  not  see;  he  wanted  all  unpleasantness 
dissolved  in  a  warm  exchange  of  feeling  between  Newman  and  him- 
self. This  letter  seemed  to  him  horribly  'cold'.  As  soon  as  he 
received  it,  on  Whitsun  Eve,  he  dashed  off  an  answer  which  showed 
he  had  not  understood  the  issues  at  all.  'You  will  not  wonder  at  ye 
pain  ye  perusal  of  your  letter  has  caused.  Why !  my  dear  Father, 
almost  every  word  of  it  seems  full  of  alienation.  But  I  must  not 
be  discouraged.' 

He  rushed  into  further  descriptions  of  their  feelings,  and  justified 
their  formal  letter  of  November  by  saying  that  they  thought  Newman 
wished  them  to  be  formal.  'We  did  not  tKmfc  we  could  write  to 
Propaganda ;  ye  Cardinal  said  we  must  not  think  of  it',  Faber  con- 
tinued. If  the  Cardinal  had  said  this  to  them,  it  was  not  in  his 
letters,  for  he  had  urged  them  to  assist  him  in  'soothing'  Newman, 
and  had  willingly  written  to  Propaganda  himself.  'We  had  no 
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suspicion  a  refusal  would  have  wounded  you  so.'  In  that  case  it 
was  odd  that  when  they  had  discovered,  a  few  days  later,  that  they 
had  wounded  him,  they  not  only  did  not  alter  their  line  of  conduct 
but  increased  in  hostility  —  in  words  to  Wiseman,  and  in  acts  by 
their  letters  abroad. 

But  now  it  was  all  a  matter  of  Newman's  wounded  feelings,  so 
innocently  hurt,  and  accidentally,  by  his  loyal  sons.  'You  are 
offended  with  us.  We  do  not  know  why.  You  expect  reparation 
and  we  are  to  take  ye  initiative.  Surely  you  will  not  refuse  to  tell 
me  what  it  is  which  is  our  fault,  and  what  we  can  say  or  do  to  get 
forgiveness.  I  wish  you  would  be  open  with  us.  How  else  can 
things  come  straight  ?  Your  letter  is  no  answer  to  mine.  It  is  not 
meant  unkindly,  and  yet  you  must  have  felt  it  unkind/  Newman 
must  have  felt  it  unkind  because  Faber  felt  it  unkind.  '.  .  .  You 
know  that  we  are  not  right  with  you :  and  if  we  have  done  wrong, 
you  will  not  ask  more  than  God  asks,  as  ye  price  of  forgiveness.' 

Newman's  reply  to  this  pathetic  appeal  was  patiently  to  repeat 
that  he  would  listen  with  sympathy  to  anything  that  came,  through 
the  Secretary,  from  the  whole  Congregation.  In  spite  of  this  hard- 
hearted refusal  to  settle  it  all  privately  with  him,  Faber  decided  to 
put  it  before  his  community,  and  told  Newman  so  in  the  briefest  of 
notes.  'Your  note  pleases  me  and  I  thank  you  for  it',  said  Newman, 
briefer  still.  To  Stanislas  he  remarked:  'I  am  obliged  to  answer  Fr 
Faber,  though  I  have  nothing  to  say,  for  I  never  can  trust  him  that 
he  would  not  report  that  I  did  not  answer  him'.  He  did  not  send 
Faber's  letters  home,  since  he  felt  they  were  intended  to  be  private. 
He  told  Ambrose  that  he  thought  they  felt  it  would  be  a  come-down 
to  revert  to  their  previous  method  of  correspondence ;  adding  as  an 
afterthought  'or  at  least  he  feds  he  shall  be  put  aside'.  But  while 
still  distrusting  what  Faber  might  do,  Newman  still  felt  quite  friendly 
towards  the  individual  members  of  the  London  House.  Knox  was 
one  of  the  Deputies  and  had  always  been  one  of  the  most  rebellious 
and  rude  to  Newman  as  he  had  himself  confessed.  Newman  wrote 
to  him  now  about  an  article  he  had  done  for  the  University  Gazette : 
'Have  you  not  written  Dr  Milner  for  Dr  Milman  throughout?  If 
so,  it  is  so  like  one  of  my  own  blunders,  that  it  is  a  consolation  to  me 
to  think  I  have  others  to  sympathize  with  me.' 

At  last,  dated  May  2ist,  came  the  official  letter  from  London, 
lengthy  and  sedate.  'The  knowledge  that  you  are  offended  with  us, 
and  the  cessation  of  the  usual  friendly  intercourse  between  your 
House  and  ours,  have  been  sources  of  great  grief  to  us ;  and  we  are 
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most  anxious  to  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  towards  removing  any 
obstacle  to  the  renewal  of  our  old  terms  of  cordiality  and  charity. . . .' 
But  it  turned  out  that  all  they  thought  of  doing  was  to  apologize  for 
hurting  Newman's  feelings.  'You  must  allow  us  therefore  to  say, 
that  in  the  votes,  which  have  given  you  so  much  pain,  we  had  not 
the  least  intention  of  wounding  your  feelings,  or  of  behaving  un- 
affectionately  to  you.  We  acted  according  to  the  best  of  our  judg- 
ment at  the  time  and  with  especial  consideration  of  the  means  we 
thought  least  likely  to  annoy  you.  We  now  desire  to  express  our 
deep  sorrow  for  the  pain  we  have  caused  you,  and  to  ask  you,  for 
the  love  of  St  Philip,  to  forgive  this  and  everything  else,  by  which 
we  may  at  any  time  have  grieved  you  or  have  seemed  to  be  unmindful 
of  your  claims  to  our  gratitude  and  love.  But  when  a  misunder- 
standing has  arisen  it  is  often  difficult  to  explain  it  afterwards,  so 
that  without  great  forbearance  and  kind  construction,  it  is  hard  for 
those  who  have  differed  to  be  as  they  were  before  —  We  trust  there- 
fore in  your  affection  to  receive  this  expression  of  our  sorrow,  which 
we  make  with  all  openness  and  sincerity,  as  reparation  for  the 
wound  we  have  unhappily  inflicted  upon  you,  and  we  beg  you,  in 
token  of  your  forgiveness,  to  gladden  us  by  sending  us  your  blessing 
on  the  Holy  father's  feast/ 

In  Newman's  view  to  send  his  blessing  without  first  obtaining 
some  recognition  of  the  principles  involved  would  have  been  an  act 
of  weakness ;  he  replied  from  Birmingham  at  once  that  he  would 
consider  their  letter  cwith  the  most  affectionate  and  anxious  regard', 
but  he  did  not  answer  it  till  May  27th,  after  the  feast.  First  he  said 
that  he  wished  to  renew  the  words  of  affection  towards  them  con- 
tained in  his  last  letter,  of  November.  '  They  cannot  wish  me  to  use 
language  more  emphatic  than  I  used  in  the  letter  in  question.  I  said 
that,  even  after  the  receipt  of  iheir  letter,  I  had  not  any  but  the 
tenderest  and  most  grateful  feelings  towards  them.  I  added  that 
their  very  act,  which  had  so  much  affected  me,  did  but  make  me 
love  them  the  more.  That  act  remains  in  force ;  and,  unintentional 
at  first,  now  embodies  a  deliberate  principle.' 

Thisr  was  the  crux  of  the  situation.  The  London  House,  while 
willing  to  soothe  Newman's  wounded  feelings,  persisted  in  believing 
that  they  had  wounded  them  merely  by  rudeness,  and  they  ignored 
what  Newman  felt  to  be  of  utmost  importance,  the  effect  of  their  acts 
on  the  stability  of  the  Rule.  Now  he  said :  'Our  Rule  is  our  voca- 
tion, as  far  as  anything  external  can  be  so  called.  Were  our  Rule 
other  than  it  is,  without  less  devotion  to  St  Philip,  perhaps  we  should 
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never  have  been  his  children.  To  touch  a  Rule  is  to  unsettle  voca- 
tions ;  to  create  suspicions  about  its  stability,  is  to  weaken  the  hope, 
which  those  who  have  embraced  it  humbly  entertain  of  their  own 
perseverance.  We  find  in  the  life  of  St  Alphonso  [Liguori]  how 
deeply  a  religious  body  is  stirred,  when  some  of  its  members,  un- 
known to  the  rest,  meddle  with  its  Rule.9  He  quoted  the  biographer 
of  this  Redemptorist  Founder  on  the  clamour  at  the  innovations, 
and  the  saint's  assertion  that  he  deserved  to  be  'dragged  at  a  horse's 
tail',  because,  as  Superior,  it  was  his  duty  to  read  everything  himself. 

Newman  then  explained  how  the  London  action  seemed  to  him 
to  affect  the  Rule.  *  What  professes  to  be  an  interpretation  may  really 
be  an  alteration.  The  Rule  of  the  Oratory  gives  the  Fathers  of  any 
House  the  power  of  interpreting  it,  when  they  can  do  so,  for  them- 
selves.' Therefore  when  one  House  sent  to  Rome  without  allowing 
other  Houses  the  chance  to  send  their  views,  there  was  grave  risk  of 
confusion  and  unsettlement.  'Your  Fathers  have  asked  at  Rome  an 
interpretation  of  a  Decree  which  belongs  to  us  at  Edgbaston  as  well 
as  to  them;  an  interpretation  consequently,  which,  if  obtained, 
would  have  affected  us  as  well  as  them ;  nay,  with  which,  in  matter 
of  fact,  we  were  threatened  for  some  time.  This  they  did  without 
telling  us  what  they  were  doing ;  and  that,  though  they  knew  that 
others  knew  it,  and  were  consulted  upon  it. 

'I  expostulated;  and  with  what  effect?  Si  pater  ego  sum,  ubi 
est  honor  meus?'  (  If  I  am  your  father,  where  is  the  respect  due  to 
me  ?)  *  First,  they  gave  me  no  notice  what  they  were  doing ;  then, 
they  put  aside  my  expostulation ;  now  they  ask  my  blessing.  Do 
they  ask  a  blessing  on  their  unanimous,  their  persevering  refusal  to 
co-operate  with  me  in  any  way  whatever,  in  providing  against  the 
recurrence  of  what  they  know  I  feel  to  be  a  great  danger  ? ' 

After  this  he  referred  to  their  mode  of  reply,  but  said  that  he  now 
withdrew  his  complaint  about  it.  Thus  he  gave  forgiveness  on  the 
point  on  which  they  had  asked  it  —  for  their  rudeness.  'Your 
Fathers,  however,  will  see  that  the  substance  of  my  complaint  re- 
mains. Up  to  this  time,  they  have  done  nothing,  they  have  sug- 
gested nothing,  to  remove  a  difficulty,  which,  as  I  reminded  them, 
may  one  day  be  theirs  as  well  as  ours.  I  have  secured  indeed  my 
own  House,  while  I  live,  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  journey  to 
Rome;  but  I  look  to  the  future.  I  should  not  be  true  to  St  Philip, 
if  I  acquiesced,  as  long  as  I  lived,  in  a  danger,  which  I  could  not 
under  the  circumstances  have  conjectured,  when  I  set  them  up; 
which  has  so  significantly  manifested  itself;  and  which  exposes  the 
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English  Houses,  such  close  neighbours  as  they  ever  must  be,  to  an 
external  arbitrary  action  upon  each  other,  the  ultimate  result  of 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  prophesy.' 

This  clear  statement  of  his  own  view  Newman  did  not  send 
without  private  and  personal  letters  to  accompany  it.  He  wrote  to 
Faber  the  same  day,  *  Thank  you  for  your  very  kind  letter.  If  you 
look  at  my  original  letter  to  you,  you  will  see  that,  whatever  I  said 
then,  I  say  now.  I  now  have  said  more,  because  you  have  given  me 
the  opportunity,  instead  of  blocking  the  whole  subject/  He  also 
explained  that  lie  had  not  asked  (last  year)  for  the  papers  concerning 
their  appeal  because  he  had  not  known  they  existed,  and  wrote  a 
second  note  to  Faber  a  few  days  later  to  add  that  he  had  not  heard  of 
them  from  Stanton,  as  they  supposed,  because  he  had  thought  Stan- 
ton  was  talking  of  letters  to  foreign  Oratories,  not  to  Rome.  So, 
having  taken  every  precaution  to  acquaint  London  with  all  the  facts, 
he  waited  for  them  to  acknowledge  the  danger  to  the  Rule,  or  to 
explain  why  they  did  not  think  it  a  danger. 

The  official  reply,  of  June  5th,  was  a  complete  puzzle  to  him. 
They  thanked  him  for  his  kindness.  '  Our  wish  was  to  get  your  for- 
giveness for  the  pain  we  had  unwittingly  caused  you,  and  we  most 
sincerely  thank  you  for  giving  it  to  us.  If  then  we  make  a  comment 
on  your  letter,  it  is  not  by  way  of  re-opening  the  question,  but  be- 
cause what  you  say  (and  which  is  new  to  us)  gives  us  an  opportunity 
of  still  further  explaining  ourselves.'  As  to  the  formal  terms  of  their 
refusal,  they  thought  it  was  his  wish  that  it  should  be  so  expressed. 
As  to  the  second  part  of  his  letter  they  told  him  that  they  'did  not 
look  on  the  application  to  Propaganda  in  the  serious  light  you  do. 
Your  view  of  the  question  never  struck  any  of  us  —  we  regarded  it 
merely  as  a  practical  case  of  the  moment,  as  a  leave  to  our  own  House 
to  do  what  was  necessary  to  please  the  Cardinal,  but  which  we  did 
not  think  we  could  do  of  ourselves.'  If  this  was  all,  why  had  they 
not  asked  Newman  his  opinion?  He  would  have  told  them  they 
had  the  right  to  interpret  the  Rule  themselves  in  this  case.  They 
said  that  had  they  then  had  their  present  knowledge  of  Newman's 
view  'it  would  most  materially  have  influenced  us'. 

Newman  at  first  read  'most'  as  'not'  —  easy  enough  to  do  in 
Stanton's  handwriting,  but  when  the  true  reading  was  pointed  out 
from  Birmingham,  he  found  it  even  more  puzzling,  since  if  they  felt 
his  view  would  have  influenced  them  then,  why  did  they  not  do 
anything  now?  'They  seem  simply  to  decline  to  do  anything',  he 
said  to  Stanislas,  bewildered  'I  have  had  many  thoughts  of  it,  but 
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it  is  difficult  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things.'  He  also  said  '  I  suppose 
they  mean  to  go  their  own  way,  relying  on  their  own  caution  and  my 
journey  to  Rome,  that  there  will  be  no  fresh  collision.  But  I  fear 
there  will  be  a  multitude  of  little  rubs,  do  what  we  will/ 

Stanislas  thought  the  Londoners  were  humbugs.  The  letter 
was  written  in  the  same  diplomatic  and  evasive  spirit  as  the  former 
letters,  and  no  practical  remedies  were  suggested.  He  even  won- 
dered if  it  were  ironical,  but  then  said  he  was  afraid  he  was  too  hard 
on  them.  Everyone  in  Birmingham  was  mystified  by  London's  con- 
tention that  Newman's  view  was  new  to  them,  since  he  had  expressed 
it,  in  essentials,  from  the  beginning,  and  it  was  his  reason  for  asking 
Wiseman's  help.  It  seemed  to  them  that  Faber  was  putting  on  a 
mask  of  submission  while  going  on  his  own  way  regardless  of  New- 
man. 'Why  don't  they  say  we  differ  from  you  toto  coelo,  let  us 
agree  to  differ?9  said  Ambrose.  'We  could  be  good  friends  and 
know  each  other  then.'  But  what  puzzled  everybody  most  was  that 
London,  if  it  really  thought  the  whole  thing  unimportant,  should  not 
at  least  ask  Newman  what  he  wanted  done. 

Speculations  dashed  to  and  fro  across  the  Irish  Sea.  Newman 
wondered  who  was  really  responsible.  He  said  to  Ambrose  on  June 
1 5th  'Are  you  sure  that  F.  Faber,  living  so  much  at  a  distance,  can 
govern  them  —  and  that  they  do  not  treat  him  as  they  do  me?' 
Faber's  frequent  illnesses  meant  that  he  lived  mostly  at  Sydenham, 
when  he  was  not  staying  at  Arundel  Castle,  or  with  Ward  or  others 
of  his  friends.  Newman  was  still  not  sure  how  many  in  London 
had  known  what  was  happening  and  he  thought  Stanton  might  have 
been  'carried  off  his  legs'  —  not  realizing  that  Stanton  was  one  of 
the  moving  spirits.  'I  cannot  consider  them  guilty  of  deliberate 
humbug',  he  wrote  to  Henry  Bitdeston.  He  now  guessed  that  they 
had  felt  his  original  letter  'domineering  and  unjust',  but  this  still 
did  not  explain  their  present  attitude. 

However,  Newman  still  felt  there  were  signs  of  softening,  and  he 
took  two  steps  which  he  hoped  would  improve  the  situation  but 
which  unfortunately  made  it  worse.  Faber  had  talked  a  lot  about  the 
scandal  caused  by  their  separation,  so  Newman  invited  him  to  preach 
at  the  University  Church  in  July.  Soon  after,  he  sent  to  the  Cardinal, 
with  a  few  covering  lines,  Faber's  five  sweeping  proposals  of  1850 
for  securing  Newman's  direct  control  over  the  London  House,  and 
his  own  modified  suggestions  that  for  three  years  he  should  be  a 
kind  of  court  of  appeal.  The  second  three-year  period  was  not  up, 
he  pointed  out,  before  they  were  acting  in  a  spirit  directly  contrary 
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to  both.  He  sent  a  copy  to  London.  In  Edgbaston  they  felt  he 
ought  to  have  accompanied  this  with  some  comments ;  Newman 
had  not,  he  said,  because  that  would  be  disputing  about  facts. 
Besides,  he  told  Stanislas,  he  thought  the  Cardinal  would  not '  stand 
a  long  statement  but  that  when  he  saw  the  Resolutions  of  F.  Faber 
he  would  say  to  him  "How  is  this  ?  I  suppose  you  have  observed 
the  spirit  of  these  resolutions,  though  perhaps  not  the  letter  ?"  and 
I  thought  that  F.  Faber  would  not  have  the  face  to  say  he  had,  and 
so  would  be  bothered/ 

Newman's  innocence  put  him  at  a  disadvantage  in  dealing  with 
people  at  a  distance ;  he  nearly  always  guessed  their  reactions  wrong. 
If  he  had  been  Wiseman,  that  was  what  he  would  have  said,  and  if 
he  had  been  Faber,  it  would  have  bothered  him.  Facts  only  speak 
for  themselves  to  the  disinterested,  and  those  whom  he  addressed 
were  not  sufficiently  disinterested  not  to  put  their  own  interpretation 
on  them.  Since  he  did  not  give  his  feelings  and  motives,  they 
decided  them  for  him.  What  is  curious  is  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  decided  them  adversely.  Converts  to  Catholicism  through  his 
works  and  example,  and  Oratorians  who  had  received  from  him 
the  right  to  call  St.  Philip  their  patron,  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  if  they  thought  he  was  behaving  foolishly  they  would  have 
explained  it  as  kindly  as  possible  and  kept  the  lapse  to  themselves. 
Far  from  it :  they  pounced  on  his  every  utterance  and  gave  it  the 
worst  possible  interpretation,  which  was  then  told  abroad  with 
indignation.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  their  feelings  about 
their  *  Father'  were  ambivalent,  and  they  unconsciously  seized  every 
pretext  for  venting  the  darker  of  them. 

'I  hope  I  have  not  been  imprudent  in  asking  F.  Faber  to  preach 
here',  Newman  said  to  Ambrose.  'I  thought  that,  in  doing  it,  I 
should  be  putting  an  end  to  all  the  reports,  which  he  urges  on  me, 
of  my  causing  scandal  by  separating  from  him.  Of  course  his  coming 
here  will  be  unpleasant  to  myself.  He  wrote  as  if  I  had  made  it  up 
with  him  —  and  perhaps  when  he  wrote,  thought  my  offer  a  proof 
that  the  Congregation's  letter  had  satisfied  me.  Since  that  he  has 
got  my  letter  to  the  Cardinal.' 

He  certainly  had.  What  Newman  intended  as  a  reproach  from 
history,  appeared  to  Faber  as  an  attempt  to  revive  the  past  against 
them  and  assert  impossible  claims.  In  Newman's  'facts'  he  saw 
only  sledgehammer  blows  directed  at  them,  and  still  this  incom- 
prehensible anger  and  determination  to  cast  them  off.  Faber  sent 
their  recent  letters  to  Wiseman  to  prove  how  they  had  been  grovelling 
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to  Newman  for  his  pardon,  'abandoning  any  self-defence  which 
might  wound  him*.  Perhaps  one  day,  he  lamented,  'the  long  series 
of  misunderstandings  may  be  unravelled,  so  that  he  may  see  how  he 
has  wilfully  put  away  from  himself  a  House  which  your  Eminence 
knows  has  been  faithful  and  true  to  him  as  its  Founder  under  St 
Philip.'  But  he  excused  himself  from  preaching  in  Newman's  Uni- 
versity Church.  All  along  he  avoided  meeting  Newman  face  to  face. 
Now,  if  not  before,  the  London  House  determined  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  Rome  to  petition  for  a  Brief  of  their  own.  Unaware 
that  Newman  himself  had  tried  to  get  this  done  for  them,  they 
planned  the  expedition  in  the  utmost  secrecy,  under  the  impression 
that  he  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  stop  them  getting  this  final 
proof  of  their  independence.  They  were  not  so  simple  as  to  tell 
anyone,  on  the  eve  of  departure,  where  they  were  going  and  by  what 
route,  as  the  Padre  had  done.  Stanton  and  Hutchison  were  to  con- 
duct the  embassy,  but  they  travelled  as  if  for  the  holidays,  with 
Charlie  Bowden  and  Fr.  Raphael  Balston.  They  started  on  July  ist. 

Meanwhile  Newman  was  still  hoping  that  he  might  solve  the 
mystery  of  their  double  refusal.  'I  can  no  more  see  into  it  than  into 
a  deal  board',  he  said  once.  With  this  in  mind  he  prepared  a  long 
statement  of  what  had  happened,  first  for  his  own  Congregation, 
so  that  they  might  have  a  chance  to  express  themselves  as  a  body  on 
the  episode,  and  secondly  'to  give  Brompton  a  last  opportunity  of 
letting  us  into  their  view,  which  is  to  me  a  mystery'.  The  Birming- 
ham Fathers  wanted  to  write  to  London  to  make  it  dear  that  they 
were  in  agreement  with  their  Superior.  Both  letter  and  statement 
were  discussed  and  the  phrasing  altered  several  times,  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  giving  offence.  Ambrose  was  very  anxious  not  to  seem 
to  lecture  their  brothers  in  London. 

While  this  was  going  on  Edward  Caswall  wondered  what  exactly 
they  now  wished  the  London  House  to  do.  Newman  suggested 
three  alternatives.  '  It  would  be  a  great  thing  if  they  acknowledged 
that  they  had  done,  however  unintentionally,  a  dangerous  thing.' 
Or  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  they  said  '"We  don't  agree  with  you, 
but  what  can  we  do  to  please  you  ? "  This  would  be  straightforward 
and  kind.'  Thirdly,  and  best,  they  could  pass  decrees  on  Newman's 
original  proposals.  Of  course  there  was  no  point  in  sending  them 
to  Propaganda,  but  it  would  be  enough  if  it  went  on  record  that 
'owing  to  the  earnest  desire  of  Fr  Newman'  they  would  ask  for  no 
dispensation  without  making  it  clear  they  asked  for  themselves  alone, 
and  that  they  would  ask  for  no  interpretation  of  the  Rule  without 
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informing  the  other  English  Oratories.  But  Newman  added  that 
on  the  whole  it  was  probably  better  that  the  Oratories  should  learn 
to  be  distinct,  and  that  the  London  action  would  bring  this  about. 
Caswall  had  wondered  if  it  would  be  better  to  make  definite  requests 
to  London,  in  case  they  felt  large  concessions  were  being  demanded 
of  them.  Newman  said  *No,  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  —  infra 
dig  and  rude  to  them,  to  ask  them  directly  to  undo  what  they  have 
done,  or  to  threaten  them  if  they  won't'. 

In  the  statement  Newman  said  '  If  you  accidentally  tread  on  your 
neighbour's  toe,  you  think  it  a  gentleman's  part  to  apologize,  even 
though  it  be  his  own  fault,  not  yours,  and  though  he  cries  out  against 
you  angrily.  If  you  knock  his  hat  off  his  head,  you  eagerly  pick  it  up, 
and  you  ask  his  forgiveness  for  the  involuntary  affront.'  Of  this 
spontaneous  courtesy,  not  to  speak  of  charity,  there  had  been  no 
sign  last  November.  He  suggested  what  they  might  have  done  to 
seek  clarification  or  to  explain  their  own  attitude.  Instead  with  the 
utmost  formality  'They  ask  for  no  further  information,  they  show 
no  delicacy  towards  the  applicant ;  they  propose  no  other  expedient ; 
they  give  no  grounds  for  doing  nothing.  They  simply  assure  me  that 
if  Propaganda  has  altered  the  Rule  of  the  Birmingham  House  on 
their  own  application,  it  has  altered  it  on  reasons  best  known  to 
itself:  and  they  advise  me  with  much  solemnity  to  address  myself 
respectfully,  if  I  feel  strongly  on  the  point,  to  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion. I  am  obliged  against  my  will  to  follow  the  advice  of  a  number 
of  young  priests,  for  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done.  I  have  to 
make  a  journey  to  Rome.  .  .  .' 

Newman  thus  described  what  happened  next :  'I  went  to  secure 
my  own  house,  not  to  accuse  another  which  I  myself  had  founded. 
I  was  most  paternally  received  by  the  Holy  Father  .  .  .  and  I 
obtained  from  him  more  than  I  asked,  but  I  cannot  forget  I  had 
prepossessions  to  overcome,  in  him,  and  at  Propaganda,  and  at 
Chiesa  Nuova,  which  had  been  inspired  by  the  Fathers  at  Brompton. 
I  saw  papers  in  the  Pope's  hand  injurious  to  one  who  had  done  them 
no  harm,  who  had  not  even  mentioned  their  name,  whose  blessing 
they  now  ask.  .  .  .  Yet,  though  I  easily  cleared  myself  of  those 
suspicions  raised  against  me  by  those  who  now  boast  that  they  are 
my  sons,  I  could  not  remove  the  scandal  they  had  caused  by  pub- 
lishing in  Rome  and  elsewhere  the  fact  of  a  quarrel  which  had  been 
so  carefully  concealed  both  by  myself  and  by  my  Congregation.' 
Now  the  correspondence  had  been  renewed  'but  I  cannot  prevail 
on  them  any  more  than  before,  to  repair  and  prevent  the  evils  which 
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are  inseparable  from  the  line  of  action  which  they  have  adopted ; 
and,  as  they  imply  that  they  do  not  mean  to  write  to  me  again,  I 
give  up  the  attempt*. 

Finally  Newman  looked  for  St.  Philip's  intention  and  the  duty 
of  the  Birmingham  House.  'What  is  done,  is  done ;  I  accept  the 
position  which  they  have  taken  up  as  a  fact.'  It  was  a  fact  that  they 
would  not  listen  to  him,  *  a  fact  again,  arising,  alas !  out  of  our  experi- 
ence of  their  insensibility  to  so  urgent  a  request,  that  our  confidence 
in  them  is  gone.  It  is  easy  to  retain  affection  for  others  in  the 
midst  of  disapprobation  of  their  conduct,  but  who  can  continue  to 
repose  trust,  when  the  daim  for  it  has  vanished  away?'  His  con- 
clusion was  that  St.  Philip  meant  them  to  be  reminded  that  'it  is  a 
necessity  of  his  Oratory  that  its  congregations  should  see  little  of 
each  other.  ...  Be  kind  to  them  individually ;  pray  for  the  welfare 
of  their  Congregation,  but  keep  clear  of  them.  St  Philip  is  not  the 
Saint  for  far  spreading  associations,  but  of  isolated  bodies,  working 
severally  in  their  own  sphere.  He  will  bless  us  in  our  work;  he  will 
introduce  us  to  the  intimate  intercourse  of  his  other  children,  when 
he  brings  us,  if  he  brings  us,  to  heaven.' 

Theaccompanying letter,  written  by  CaswaU as  Secretary,  expressed 

the  Fathers'  solidarity  with  Newman,    It  was  worked  over  with  the 

greatest  care,  and  sent  off  on  July  2nd — the  London  embassy  having 

already  started  for  Rome.    Ambrose,  who  had  been  in  London 

recently,  was  depressed  by  the  knowing  looks  and  remarks  he  met 

with ;  everyone  seemed  to  know  about  the  quarrel.    Newman  had 

told  him  to  keep  quiet    'It  is  all  very  well  your  calling  me  a  blab ', 

he  grumbled  good-humouredly.    'Catch  me  buttering  you  again  — 

I  wonder  who  —  well,  never  mind.  You  will  want  me  to  butter  you 

again  before  long,  I  bet  a  penny,  and  I  won't.9  At  the  bottom  of  his 

letter  he  scribbled  'Who  never  said  Many  Happy  Returns  on  June 

29th?'    'My  poor  old  man',  Newman  teased  him  from  Dublin, 

'Yes,  I  congratulate  you  uncommonly  on  being  between,  what  is  it  ? 

50  and  60?  no,  only  40  and  50.    My  best  congratulations  that  life 

is  now  so  mature  —  may  your  shadow  never  be  less,  and  your 

pocket  never  be  emptier !  —  but  I  say,  why  are  you  always  born  on 

days  when  my  Mass  is  engaged,  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  Co  ?    So 

I  shall  say  Mass  for  you  to-morrow  and  Monday.'    As  usual,  he 

put  the  best  interpretation  on  everybody's  suspicious  behaviour,  as 

described  by  Ambrose.    But  he  thought  Faber  would  fret  and  not 

be  able  to  keep  quiet    '  If  I  was  in  Town  for  more  than  a  few  hours 

I  should  write  to  them  to  say  I  proposed  to  say  Mass  at  their  Church 
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next  morning,  and  I  should  say  Mass  for  them,  and  tell  them  so/ 
He  was  still  expecting  the  Statement  to  have  some  effect,  and  did  not 
know  that  Faber  had  already  told  Wiseman  he  had  failed  to  effect  a 
reconciliation,  and  had  sent  off  his  envoys  to  Rome. 

All  this  care  was  wasted.  The  London  House  replied  through 
Knox,  acting  as  Secretary  in  Stanton's  absence,  on  July  4th.  They 
said  they  did  not  accept  Fr.  Newman's  facts  or  his  interpretation, 
but  they  still  did  not  give  their  own.  'If  you  have  seen  the  whole 
of  our  correspondence  with  Fr  Newman',  they  said  suspiciously, 
'you  know  how  humbly  we  have  apologized  to  him  for  any  pain  that 
we  may  have  unintentionally  caused  him  by  the  steps  which  we 
thought  it  our  duty  to  take.  We  neither  defended  ourselves  nor  did 
we  set  on  the  other  side  of  the  balance  the  unkind  and  disrespectful 
way  in  which  he  had  treated  us  throughout  the  affair  both  in  the 
person  of  our  Superior  and  as  a  Congregation.  Yet  we  felt  it  and 
still  feel  it  very  keenly.  In  spite  of  everything,  our  desire  and  aim 
was  to  comply  with  his  wishes  so  far  as  our  duty  to  our  own  Congrega- 
tion would  permit.  This  duty  however  in  our  unanimous  judgment 
overrode  all  other  considerations.  We  are  the  trustees  and  not  the 
owners  of  our  inheritance.  We  did  our  best  for  peace  according  to 
our  light  and  we  have  failed.  The  ties  of  confidence  and  affection 
are  broken.  Alienation  and  coldness  are  henceforth  to  take  the 
place  of  devotion  and  love.  .  .  .  Such  was  not  our  choice  or  our 
wish.  It  is  your  act.  We  are  simply  passive  in  the  matter.  But  as 
you  have  ruled  it  so,  at  least  we  will  cheerfully  accept  your  offer  — 
that  when  we  meet,  though  it  be  but  seldom,  we  should  meet  as 
friends,  or  rather  as  brothers  in  St  Philip.  .  .  .' 

Even  now  they  gave  no  reason  why  they  thought  Newman's 
requests  were  incompatible  with  preserving  St.  Philip's  inheritance. 
To  Wiseman,  to  Barnab6,  to  the  Oratories  all  over  Italy  they  had 
given  the  reason  that  Newman  was  demanding  of  them  something 
which  would  in  effect  introduce  a  Generalate  —  they  never  told  him 
this,  even  by  implication.  He  did  not  know  exactly  what  it  was  in 
their  letters  to  Rome  which  had  so  prejudiced  everyone  against  him 
at  first.  Since  he  had  now  explained  over  and  over  again  that  his 
aim  was  to  safeguard  in  practice  the  principle  of  the  independence  of 
the  houses,  they  could  now  have  admitted  that  at  first  they  had 
suspected  his  intentions.  The  truth  was  that  they  still  felt  Newman 
wanted  to  dominate  them.  There  was  no  evidence  for  it  but  their 
own  fears.  Even  the  vague  authority  of  Founder  was  irksome. 

Stanislas  thought  Faber  had  composed  the  letter,  and  certainly 
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the  style  is  typical  of  him,  and  so  is  the  identification  of  trust  and 
affection,  which  Newman  had  explicitly  separated.  It  was  like 
Faber,  too,  to  transfer  the  blame  for  the  rupture  to  Newman.  It 
was  not  their  choice,  they  had  been  simply  passive  in  the  matter. 
It  was  not  their  choice,  then,  to  determine  on  applying  to  Rome  on 
a  question  affecting  the  Rule  without  consulting  their  Founder,  not 
their  choice  to  refuse  to  help  him  then,  or  to  make  amends  now.  No 
doubt  it  was  in  a  simply  passive  manner  that  their  letters  had  got  off 
to  Rome  last  December,  accusing  Newman  of  irregular  ambitions ; 
passively  Stanton  and  Hutchison  were  now  on  their  way  to  Rome  to 
obtain  a  Brief  which  they  (mistakenly)  thought  Newman  did  not 
want  them  to  have.  All  this  was  not  their  act ;  it  was  Newman  who 
was  casting  them  off,  not  they  who  were  casting  him  off.  And  it 
was  unkind  and  disrespectful  of  him  not  to  love  them  whatever  they 
did,  and  let  them  do  whatever  they  wanted. 

'The  bubble  of  veneration  has  burst*,  remarked  Ambrose.  He 
and  the  other  Fathers  were  shocked,  because  this  letter  seemed  to 
show  that  asking  for  Newman's  blessing  had  been  a  mere  farce,  since 
the.  Fathers  at  Brompton  had  felt  his  unkindness  throughout.  New- 
man himself  felt  it  explained  a  little  more  of  their  behaviour.  '  They 
thought  me  angry  and  unreasonable',  he  said,  guessing  right  at  last. 
'Did  not  apprehend  my  case ;  thought  my  rushing  up  to  London, 
rushing  to  Rome  etc  etc  impotent  anger ;  do  my  sending  back  the 
mitres  —  do  my  refusing  any  explanation  except  through  the  Con- 
gregation. All  this  is  what  they  mean  by  unkindness  and  disrespect.' 
He  guessed  too  that  they  disliked  his  'unconstitutional  authority' 
as  Founder,  but  he  did  not  realize  that  they  had  exaggerated  this 
into  an  ambition  to  rule  them  as  General. 

'As  to  F.  Faber  himself,'  Newman  observed,  'he  now  finds  him- 
self as  he  was  before  he  sought  the  Oratory  —  independent,  with  all 
the  additional  advantages  which  St  Philip,  extended  reputation  and 
years  gain  him.  When  he  first  heard  in  1847 &&  I  was  joining  the 
Oratory,  his  first  feeling  was  as  if  I  were  encroaching  on  his  province. 
Such  was  the  tone  of  his  letters  to  me  at  Rome.  On  my  return  he 
came  to  me,  joined  the  Oratory,  seized  some  of  our  more  valuable 
subjects,  went  off,  and  now  sets  up  for  himself.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  all  this  has  been  of  set  purpose,  but  it  is  what  has  been  the  fact.' 

Ambrose  agreed  about  Faber.  'I  am  very  thankful  I  am  not 
likely  to  come  near  him  again.  I  often  think  how  truly  F.  Joseph 
knew  him.'  Both  of  them  felt  that  Faber  had  somehow  out- 
manoeuvred them ;  he  had  managed  to  put  them  apparently  in  the 
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wrong  while  doing  them  an  injury.   AH  the  Birmingham  Deputies 
were  indignant  at  what  they  felt  was  hostile  and  ungrateful  behaviour 

to  Newman  disguised  under  insincere  apologies ;  and  they  were  more 
indignant  still  when  they  realized  that  the  tale  of  their  quarrel  was 
being  told,  from  the  London  angle,  to  all  kinds  of  people.  But  New- 
man was  determined  that  they  should  say  nothing  about  it ;  he  made 
them  promise  silence.  To  Stanislas  he  said,  'If  any  one  believes  me 
to  have  acted  tyrannically,  it  is  his  look  out,  not  mine.  What  is  it 
to  me  what  people  think  of  me  ?  I  have  ever  acted  on  this  plan  and 
never  got  the  worst  of  it.  I  lay  claim  to  no  supernatural  motive ;  it 
is  the  most  evident  wisdom.  I  have  never  defended  myself  through 
life — I  have  been  called  all  manner  of  names  —  but  those  things 
don't  last  Such  dirt  does  not  stick.  Nor  am  I  allowing  scandal  to 
remain  by  not  speaking  ...  it  is  a  lesser  evil  that  I  should  be 
thought  tyrannical  than  Fr  Faber  proved  to  be  double  dealing.  .  .  . 
If  we  don't  talk  about  it,  it  will  be  but  a  nine  days  wonder  —  else, 
it  will  be  a  standing  dish.' 

But  though  he  could  prevent  his  house  from  talking,  he  could 
not  prevent  gossip  in  London.  It  was  so  shocking  that  Newman 
should  turn  out  so  unchristian  as  to  refuse  forgiveness  to  those  who 
humbled  themselves  to  ask  it.  This  was  what  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed he  had  done.  The  fact  that  he  had  granted  the  only  forgiveness 
he  had  been  asked,  for  the  rudeness  with  which  his  request  had  been 
met,  was  not  realized ;  still  less  was  the  question  of  the  Rule  under- 
stood. All  that  was  seen  was  that  the  houses  were  not  on  their  old 
terms,  and  all  that  was  known  was  that  Faber  had  offered  peace  and 
Newman  had  refused  it  Silence  from  Birmingham  was  interpreted 
as  sulk.  A  surprising  number  of  Catholics  in  London,  mostly  con- 
verts, seemed  to  enjoy  the  shock  of  discovering  that  Newman  had 
feet  of  clay.  Instead  of  being  next  door  to  a  saint  he  was  turning 
out  rather  more  nasty  than  most  people  think  they  are,  for  who 
admits  to  seeking  power  over  others,  to  touchiness  of  temper, 
jealousy  and  resentment?  Newman's  behaviour,  as  exhibited  in 
London's  view  of  the  quarrel,  presented  all  these  unpleasant 
characteristics.  And  now  London's  view  was  about  to  be  broadcast 
in  Rome. 
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Outwitting  the  Serpent 

'I  HOPE  someone  will  have  the  charity  to  gratify  our  curiosity*,  wrote 
Hutchison  to  Faber  from  Italy,  'and  tell  us  what  answer  you  have 
made  to  this  announcement  on  the  part  of  Brummagem  that  it  means 
just  to  keep  clear  of  peccato  mortak  but  will  go  as  near  the  wind  as 
possible.  ...  Certainly  our  humble  narrative  seems  to  have  gone 
off  with  a  terrible  explosion/  By  'narrative*  he  presumably  meant 
their  apologies  for  having  wounded  Newman's  feelings ;  they  had 
never  sent  him  any  account  of  their  actions  or  their  reasons  for  them. 
When  he  had  seen  Newman's  statement  Hutchison  wrote  'the 
Reverend  Composer's  peculiar  style  of  eloquence  is  easily  discern- 
ible. ...  I  am  very  glad  that  we  have  put  on  record  that  F.  New- 
man's letter  is  disrespectful  and  not  veracious.  How  can  the  men  of 
Birmingham  endorse  his  statement  that  we  gave  no  reasons  for  our 
refusal  when  we  gave  2 J  pages  of  them  ? '  Hutchison  referred  to  the 
reasons  they  had  given  in  November  for  refusing  to  write  to  Propa- 
ganda on  the  score  that  it  was  rude  and  unnecessary,  and  that  in  any 
case  its  decisions  would  be  taken  for  reasons  of  its  own.  The  reasons 
Newman  wanted  were  those  which  prompted  them,  then  and  now, 
to  ignore  his  requests  to  do  something  to  meet  his  difficulty  about 
the  Rule. 

That  Newman  was  so  angry  with  them  as  to  come  near  to  mortal 
sin  and  yet  that  this  was  merely  a  joke,  expressed  Hutchison's  attitude 
exactly,  and  it  must  have  reflected  that  of  his  companions  in  London. 
Hutchison  was  Faber's  most  intimate  friend  and  they  wrote  to  each 
other  with  complete  freedom ;  he  cannot  have  been  reproved  for  his 
tone  since  he  continued  to  use  it.  Stanton's  attitude  was  the  same, 
though  expressed  in  a  more  staid  manner.  They  used  the  language 
of  respect  to  Newman's  face,  but  mocked  him  to  each  other.  They 
accused  him  of  disrespect  to  them  yet,  though  his  language  was 
blunt  he  treated  them  as  a  body  with  a  respect  that  could  hardly  be 
greater :  he  had  given  them  his  whole  view  of  the  matter  and  the 
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chance  to  give  theirs  and  settle  the  situation  in  a  responsible  manner. 
They  professed  to  think  he  was  acting  contrary  to  St.  Philip's  inten- 
tions, but  they  had  not  the  courage  or  the  honesty  to  tell  him  so. 
They  told  other  people  instead. 

The  journey  down  Italy  was  conspiratorial.  Once  they  dodged 
Mr.  Nugent,  the  prospective  Liverpool  Oratorian,  for  fear  he  might 
tellNewman  they  were  on  the  way  to  Rome.  They  stopped  at  Genoa, 
andheard  that  it  had  been  left  out  of  Newman's  itinerary.  Dalgairns, 
who  was  on  holiday  in  Italy,  had  recently  been  through  Genoa,  and 
so  he  could  not  have  been  a  party  to  the  Birmingham  letter.  He  had 
also  been  in  Florence,  where  they  stopped  next,  and  they  hoped  to 
pick  up  some  news  there.  There  was  talk  of  Dalgairns  coming  back 
to  them  in  London ;  they  knew  he  was  now  more  in  sympathy  with 
them  than  with  the  Birmingham  community.  By  July  aoth  Hutchi- 
son was  writing  from  Rome,  where  they  had  arrived  in  'such  a  swell 
coach'  that  people  inquired  with  awe  whether  Stanton  was  the 
General  of  an  Order !  It  was  a  very  different  entry  from  Newman's 
walking  barefoot  in  the  January  mud. 

The  London  Oratorians  were  surprised  to  find  that  in  .Rome 
'not  the  least  adverse  impression  has  been  made  against  us'.  They 
did  not  put  this  down  to  Newman's  tact  and  restraint  but  to  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  F.  Ugolini  in  Florence 
and  F.  Concha  at  the  Chiesa  Nuova  told  them  that  their  application 
to  Propaganda  had  been  unnecessary.  'That  they  are  committed 
by  our  act  and  so  forth,  as  F.  N.  would  have  it,  never  seems  to  occur 
to  them',  said  Hutchison.  Of  course  it  had  never  occurred  to  New- 
man either  that  what  Brompton  was  doing  would  affect  the  Oratories 
of  Italy.  The  London  Fathers  persistently  ignored  the  difference 
in  situation  and  the  fact  that  Newman  was  responsible  for  a  Rule 
especially  adapted  for  the  new  English  foundations. 

They  went  to  see  Talbot  of  course ;  everyone  from  England 
went  to  see  Talbot,  which  unfortunately  gave  that  fussy  little  man 
delusions  of  grandeur.  As  a  Papal  Chamberlain  he  knew  the  Pope 
well  and  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  in  ecclesiastical  circles.  He 
too  was  a  convert,  received  by  Wiseman  in  1842.  He  was  the  fifth 
son  of  the  third  Baron  Talbot  of  Malahide,  born  in  1816,  the  con- 
temporary of  Faber.  He  was  at  St.  Mary's  Hall,  attached  to,  and 
later  incorporated  with  Oriel  College,  where  Newman's  opponent 
Hampden  had  been  the  Principal.  He  had  not  been  in  Rome  during 
Newman's  visit  last  winter. 

Talbot  was  'gracious'  to  Hutchison  and  Stanton  —  he  was  also 
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diplomatic.  He  said  it  was  a  pity  they  had  not  told  Newman  what 
they  were  doing  last  year,  but  he  agreed  that  'Numman'  as  he  called 
him,  was  'crochetty'.  Numman  had  been  very  crochetty  with  him 
over  the  delays  in  the  Achilli  case,  said  Talbot.  Talbot  had  not 
answered  for  twelve  days  Newman's  desperate  appeal  for  documents ; 
he  did  not  even  tell  Newman  they  were  coming,  so  that  he  had  to 
go  to  court  without  knowing  whether  he  could  produce  evidence  or 
not,  and  lost  the  chance  of  avoiding  a  trial.  When  Stanton  told 
Talbot  they  had  come  for  a  Brief  he  at  once  inquired  if  Newman  had 
been  informed,  cand  on  our  saying  No,  he  answered,  Won't  this  be 
a  regular  declaration  of  War,  hadn't  you  better  tell  him  ?  We  tried 
to  explain  that  N.  had  suspended  relations  with  us,  and  so  on,  and 
then  he  said,  Hadn't  you  better  make  it  come  from  Barnab6  ?  You 
go  and  consult  him,  and  if  he  suggests  and  advises  you  to  ask  for  a 
Brief.  Then  it  is  his  act,  not  yours  —  of  course  this  is  just  the  line 
we  always  meant  to  take,  but  I  tell  you  Talbot's  words  because  it 
shows  his  sympathy  with  and  wish  to  help  us.' 

This  was  Hutchison's  account,  and  he  said  too  that  they  meant  to 
get  Talbot  to  look  at  their  correspondence  with  Newman  and  'make 
him  see  the  whole  affair  as  it  really  stands'.  They  had  no  scruples 
at  drawing  outsiders  into  their  difference  with  Newman,  or  of  show- 
ing letters  addressed  only  to  them,  and  they  intended  to  persuade 
everyone  to  see  it  through  their  eyes.  The  official  correspondence 
was  favourable  to  them  in  this  sense,  that  at  first  glance  Newman's 
earlier  letters  were  blunt  and  the  kter  ones  appeared  'cold*  in 
contrast  to  the  language  of  humility  used  in  London.  In  spite  of 
Newman's  repeated  assurances  that  he  and  his  house  had  kept 
silence  on  the  subject,  Hutchison  and  Stanton  were  surprised  to  hear 
that  St.  John's  visit  to  Talbot  in  London  had  been  merely  concerned 
with  the  Irish  University  —  nor  did  this  evidence  of  restraint  in 
Birmingham  curb  their  own  tongues. 

There  were  rumours  in  Rome  of  new  Oratories  projected  in 
Dublin  and  Liverpool.  'Will  Nugent  start  under  the  Padre's  Brief? 
—  I  suppose  our  line  will  be  to  fraternize  with  Nugent  and  help  in 
any  way  we  can.  Fr  Stanton  also  thinks  so.*  Newman  was  not  far 
wrong  when  he  supposed  the  London  House  so  sure  of  itself  as  to 
interfere  with  other  Oratories.  If  he  had  died  now,  while  Dalgairns 
was  in  his  community,  what  chance  would  Birmingham  have  had  to 
maintain  itself  against  the  pressure  of  self-confident  Brompton  ? 

'We  opened  the  campaign  yesterday  (St  Philip's  birthday)  by 
calling  at  night  on  Barnab6*,  wrote  Hutchison  on  July  zand. 
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Perhaps  St.  Philip  was  not  as  delighted  with  them  as  they  thought, 
for  they  were  told  Barnabd  did  not  receive  at  night.  They  could  only 
leave  their  cards  and  try  again  next  morning  —  St.  Mary  Magdalene's 
day.  Barnabo  had  just  been  made  a  Cardinal,  so  recently  that  no- 
thing in  his  attire  yet  showed  his  honour.  *  A  stoutish  little  gentleman 
all  in  black,  without  a  spot  of  red  about  him',  Hutchison  described 
him.  '.  .  .  he  was  writing  away  at  a  little  round  table/  They  gave 
him  Faber's  letter.  When  the  question  of  the  Brief  came  up, 
Barnabo  at  first  dismissed  it  as  unnecessary.  1F.  Newman  when  he 
was  here,  asked  the  same  thing,  whether  each  house  should  have  its  own 
Brief,  but  I  told  him  no,  it  was  not  needed*  Hutchison  underlined 
this  sensational  news.  Barnab6  said  in  his  jovial  way,  'Well,  you 
were  set  up  by  Newman,  weren't  you,  else  you  would  be  bastards. 
Well,  that  is  all  you  want.'  This  was  an  unexpected  revelation  of  the 
Padre's  authority.  Hutchison  said  he  mentioned  it  because  it  was 
important  *  if  Nugent  thinks  of  starting  an  Oratory  without  Newman '. 
It  was  unlikely  that  Nugent  had  thought  of  it. 

Of  the  news  that  Newman  himself  had  asked  for  a  Brief  for 
London  Hutchison  said,  'I  believe  it  was  his  round  the  corner  way 
of  shooting,  and  that  it  was  a  tentative  effort  to  ascertain  the  extent 
and  value  of  his  own  Brief.  But  one  has  no  right  to  assume  this,  and 
the  fact  that  F.  Newman  himself  has  made  the  proposition  to  Mgr 
Barnab6  is  of  great  assistance  to  us,  as  it  has  destroyed  any  appearance 
of  hostility  towards  him  on  our  part.'  Stanton  said  the  same.  The 
suggestion  that  it  was  Newman's  habit  to  shoot  round  corners  comes 
oddly  from  those  who  had  fired  off  their  charges  of  ambition  behind 
his  back  and  had  come  secretly  to  Rome,  where  they  showed  his 
letters  about  and  proposed  fraternizing  with  a  new  English  Oratory 
against  him.  Newman  had  asked  directly  about  the  extent  of  his 
Brief,  and  had  refrained  from  browbeating  Brompton  with  the  news 
that  his  powers  were  wider  than  he  had  realized. 

Very  soon  Hutchison  and  Stanton  began  to  feel  at  home  in  Rome, 
and  more  friendly  with  Talbot  every  day.  After  the  first  interview 
with  Barnab6  Stanton  remarked  that  he  was  '  a  person  of  little 
ceremony,  and  for  a  Roman  prelate,  decidedly  abrupt'.  But  next  day 
Talbot  told  them  Barnabi  was  an  odd  fellow.  'He  will  tell  you  all 
that  N.  said  and  he  mimics  him/  Hutchison  truly  thought  this  was 
'an  indication  how  the  land  lies'.  This  side  of  Barnab6  came  out  at 
their  second  interview.  Although  he  told  them  they  should  show 

more  consideration  for  Newman,  he  put  it  that '  Babbo'  —  Granpa 

had  to  be  treated  politely.    Hutchison  reported  'F.  Richard  thinks 
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F.  N.  will  henceforth  go  by  the  name  not  of  Padre  or  Serpent,  but 
II  Babbo,  he  is  greatly  tickled  at  the  name'.  This  was  the  Stanton 
whose  birthday  letter  about  his  treasured  memories  had  touched 
Newman,  who  tried  to  excuse  him  by  supposing  he  had  been  carried 
off  his  legs  by  the  others. 

Hutchison  used  the  new  nickname  in  every  other  sentence. 
Talbot  told  them  what  Newman  had  said  about  guarding  against 
interference  between  houses  of  the  Oratory :  'Sly  Babbo  1*  was  the 
comment.  *  Babbo  not  feeling  as  we  do  about  the  independence  of 
houses  would  perhaps  like  to  see  several  in  one  place  united.'  Nothing 
Newman  had  done  or  said  gave  ground  for  such  a  supposition.  To 
mock  Newman  as  not  Father,  but  grandfather,  reduced  his  image, 
but  the  old  nickname  still  had  its  uses.  As  all  was  going  so  well 
Stanton  had  suggested  that  Hutchison  need  not  stay  in  Rome ;  but 
he  had  no  intention  of  being  shunted  home.  They  were  not  out  of 
the  wood  yet,  he  said,  'The  serpent  may  turn  up  any  day  and  have 
his  say  in  the  matter'.  Besides,  he  was  busy  with  personal  business 
for  Faber,  trying  to  set  right  impressions  spread  by  startled  'old* 
English  Catholics  that  his  books  were  fiill  of  errors.  The  chief 
adversary  was  a  Jesuit  called  Waterworth  —  Waterworks,  Hutchison 
called  him.  He  was  also  preparing  the  ground  for  an  Italian  edition 
for  Faber  —  his  books  were  already  popular  in  France. 

Talbot  was  not  the  only  person  with  whom  they  discussed  the 
quarrel.  Miss  Giberne  proved  an  unexpected  source  of  gossip  in 
their  favour.  'Babbo  told  Giberne  all  about  the  row  when  he  was 
here  and  I  have  told  her  our  story  and  Giberne  says  it  is  just  like  him 
and  that  when  he  was  young  he  always  had  a  shocking  temper/ 
It  was  most  unlikely  that  Newman  had  told  Miss  Giberne  'all'  about 
the  row ;  she  may  have  thought  what  he  told  her  was  all.  Why  she 
should  suddenly  have  turned  on  her  old  friend  is  perhaps  suggested, 
in  his  own  way,  by  Hutchison.  '  She  also  is  in  a  row  with  him.  He 
picked  a  quarrel  with  her,  or  Ambrose  did  for  him,  when  he  was  here 
in  the  spring,  and  he  has  not  written  to  her  since.'  Miss  Giberne 
did  not  divulge  the  nature  of  the  quarrel,  which  makes  it  the  more 
likely  that  it  concerned  the  only  thing  that  ever  disturbed  the  balance 
of  their  long  friendship  —  the  exuberance  of  what  she  called 
(idiotically,  Newman  thought)  her  'spiritual  love'  for  him.  Grateful 
as  he  was  for  her  loyal  help  in  the  Achilli  trial,  Newman  had  certainly 
been  embarrassed  by  her  uninhibited  devotion  just  afterwards.  If 
St.  John  had  spoken  to  her  on  Newman's  behalf  on  this  delicate 
subject,  she  may  well  have  felt  very  cross  with  him.  It  would  be 
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humiliating  to  her  enthusiastic  temperament  to  find  her  feelings 
considered  more  natural  than  spiritual,  especially  if  common  sense 
suggested  it  might  be  true. 

Whatever  had  happened,  she  temporarily  transferred  her  affec- 
tions to  the  visiting  London  Fathers  (who  were  young  enough  to 
have  been  her  sons  —  she  was  fifty-four)  and  she  went  round  to 
their  lodgings  to  practice  Oratory  Hymns  on  the  piano  so  often  that 
the  servant  took  to  announcing  her  as  'the  usual  lady'.  Thus  they 
had  to  pay  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  she  thought  Newman 
'utterly  in  the  wrong*.  Miss  Giberne  also  told  them  that  Harry 
Ryder,  now  at  the  English  College,  had  said  he  would  rather  go  to 
London  than  Birmingham  *  because  the  Fathers  seemed  all  to  be  so 
much  more  united  than  at  Birmingham',  said  Hutchison,  underlining 
this  flattering  information  and  adding  a  warning  against  seeming  to 
4  fish 'for  Harry.  It  was  a  little  disappointing  to  learn  later  that  Miss 
Giberne  had  treated  Newman,  too,  to  this  piece  of  news,  and  that  he 
had  only  said  mildly  'How  can  Harry  know?9 

Meanwhile  Faber  had  told  them  that  Dalgairns  wanted  to  return 
to  London,  and  they  gave  their  opinions  that  he  should  be  received, 
but  must  make  the  break  with  Newman  himself.  'This  is  a  little 
penance  for  his  making  the  mistake  of  leaving  us  so  easily9,  said 
Hutchison.  *We  cannot  prudently  afford  just  now  to  enter  on  an- 
other "Terrific  Combat'9.'  He  praised  in  Dalgairns  'his  enduring 
devotion  to  St  Philip  in  spite  of  all  the  trials  of  his  present  position'. 
It  was  taken  for  granted  that  to  be  with  Newman  was  to  be  exiled 
from  St.  Philip.  Hutchison,  from  his  own  angle,  agreed  with  New- 
man that  the  present  row  had  sprung  from  'his  taking  D.  into  his 
own  house  and  away  from  us'.  None  of  them  knew  that  Dalgairns 
had  once  begged  to  be  taken  away  from  them,  least  of  all  Hutchison, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  chief  tormentors.  He  had  mercilessly 
teased  Dalgairns  as  he  was  now  teasing  Fr.  Raphael  Balston,  whom 
he  called 'the  Bonze*.  Hutchison  had  a  boisterous  youthful  humour; 
indeed,  in  many  ways  he  seems  never  to  have  grown  up,  and  like 
Faber  remained  emotionally  immature  all  his  life. 

'One  little  thing  I  am  anxious  about',  Hutchison  said  in  this 
letter  to  Faber.  'Though  F.  N.  would  not  believe  it,  you  have  all 
along  I  think  been  disposed  to  be  more  generous  towards  him  than 
the  rest  of  us,  and  I  am  afraid  of  his  re-opening  the  correspondence 
with  you  and  of  your  treating  him  better  than  either  he  deserves  or 
we  desire.  I  do  hope  you  will  only  show  him  bare  civility  if  he 
writes  to  you.9 
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Everything  was  now  in  train  for  securing  a  Brief,  but  a  hitch 
occurred  when  it  was  discovered  that  they  wanted  a  clause  inserted 
to  prohibit  the  founding  of  any  other  Oratory  in  London*  Even 
Talbot  thought  this  exclusive  claim  a  pity  and  that  the  Bishops 
would  not  like  it.  But  Stanton  insisted  on  its  necessity ;  Brompton 
dreaded  Newman's  setting  up  a  rival  house  in  the  capital.  It  was 
true  that  Newman  had  always  felt  London  was  big  enough  to  support 
more  than  one  Oratory  —  he  had  considered  putting  one  in  the 
East  End  under  Whitty,  before  Whitty  left  them.  He  was  still 
anxious  there  should  be  other  Oratories,  not  necessarily  in  London, 
both  for  the  needs  of  the  age  and  because  he  realized  that  with  other 
houses  holding  the  same  relationship  to  him  as  Founder,  the  psycho- 
logical pressure  on  Brompton  would  be  relieved  and  they  would  not 
feel  the  same  necessity  to  assert  themselves.  He  made  a  note  to  this 
effect  when  he  discovered  the  embargo  the  London  House  had  suc- 
ceeded in  implanting  in  their  Brief.  It  took  all  Stanton's  skill  and 
persistence  to  achieve  it,  in  the  form  of  a  ten-mile  ban,  against  the 
hesitations  at  Propaganda.  In  the  end,  what  the  London  House  was 
now  doing,  reinforced  later  by  doubts  of  his  orthodoxy,  so  destroyed 
Newman's  reputation  as  the  head  of  a  religious  body  that  he  was 
never  able  to  form  any  other  Oratories  anywhere. 

*I  do  not  think  Fr  N.  has  done  himself  any  good  by  his  visit  —  I 
have  little  doubt  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  temper  or  per- 
sonal feeling  on  his  part',  pronounced  Stanton  on  August  i4th. 
This  was  certainly  their  own  view.  Talbot  said  that  the  only  thing 
that  might  hold  up  the  Brief  was  that  'Numman  might  object',  as 
Hutchison  related  next  day.  But  Newman  himself  had  asked  for 
it,  they  said.  '"Yes,"  replied  Talbot,  "but  Numman  contradicts 
himself,  Numman  often  contradicts  himself"  —  with  a  shake  of  the 
head  as  if  he  quite  saw  through  Numman  and  knew  him  to  be  slippery. 
This  made  us  wonder  whether  at  the  desire  of  the  S.  Padre  II  Babbo 
might  have  been  written  to.'  To  their  dismay  they  found  this  was 
so  and  wrote  home  in  alarm  *  probably  he  will  see  Cardinal  Wiseman 
and  try  to  do  mischief  there,  so  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  see  that 
the  C.  does  not,  through  good  nature,  send  an  unsatisfactory  answer* 
—  for  Wiseman  and  Grant  had  again  been  consulted. 

When  he  got  this  letter  Faber  hurried  off  to  get  the  Cardinal  on 
their  side.  'Nothing  could  be  more  triumphantly  successful',  he 
told  Stanton  on  August  2yd.  The  Cardinal  had  agreed  to  ask  for 
the  Brief,  with  the  clause  about  no  other  Oratory  in  London  or 
Southwark,  and,  said  Faber  with  satisfaction,  he  was  'thoroughly 
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one  with  us'.  It  was  momentarily  agitating  when  they  discovered 
that  the  Padre  had  been  in  London  — '  I  suppose  it  was  to  ye  Cardinal 
about  ye  one  house.  If  so  he  was  too  late  I  trust,  for  ye  letter 
went,  I  think  on  Monday/  Actually  Newman  had  not  been  to 
see  Wiseman ;  his  diary  gives  the  reason  for  his  visit  —  the  dentist. 

"As  soon  as  the  Dalgairns  matter  may  be  spoken  of,  Hutchison 
had  said,  'pray  let  us  know  as  it  may  be  of  use  as  showing  what  he 
thinks  of  Fr  N's  conduct.'  They  were  prepared  to  use  against  New- 
man the  opinion  of  the  only  dissentient  member  of  his  Congregation. 
Dalgairns  had  finally  made  the  break  on  August  i5th,  the  feast  of 
the  Assumption ;  ten  days  later  Hutchison  congratulated  Faber  on 
being  'in  such  great  force  again'  since  that  date.  Dalgairns  was 
pumped  for  inside  information,  and  sheets  of  it  came  posting  across 
Europe.  These  letters  to  Stanton  seem  to  be  the  only  ones  written 
by  Faber  himself  to  survive  from  this  critical  time. 

On  August  25th  Faber  wrote:  'It  strikes  me  that  if  ye  Padre 
writes  a  motivated  letter  against  ye  one  house  in  London,  you  will 
have  to  make  a  regular  attack  upon  him'.  He  thought  Newman  was 
strongly  against  having  only  one  Oratory  in  London.  'He  is  in 
great  spirits  and  ye  Birmingham  House  consider  that  he  defeated  us 
completely  in  Rome  and  reconverted  C.  Barnab6.  .  .  .  The  whole 
house,  Bernard  says,  is  extremely  united  in  condemning  us,  in  real 
spirits,  not  regretting  ye  row  and  considering  themselves  a  very 
successful  house,  and  all  that  they  could  wish.  He  describes  their 
feeling  against  us  as  something  awful.  The  General  Congregation 
was  allowed  no  vote  and  had  no  knowledge.  The  Cong.  Dep.  did 
all.  Only  from  time  to  time  ye  Padre  transmitted  from  Dublin 
bitter  papers,  which  Ambrose  was  ordered  to  read  at  General  Con- 
gregation. One  of  these  papers  lashed  them  to  perfect  phrenzy. 
One  passage  about  our  House  was  as  follows :  "  I  have  to  tell  you,  my 
dear  Fathers,  that  you  are  despised :  you  are  voted  slow  and  looked 
down  upon.  And  what  is  more,  I  also  am  despised."  Bernard  said 
it  seemed  as  if  his  object  was  simply  to  inflame  their  passions.' 

Whether  Dalgairns  or  Faber  or  both  were  responsible,  this  was  the 
sort  of  distortion  that  became  the  current  coin  of  gossip.  Newman 
had  said,  'We  have  been  despised'.  He  had  also  said  that  in  his  own 
experience  it  was  when  he  was  most  despised  that  he  had  done  most 
for  God.  'What  is  more,  I  also  am  despised',  was  not  what  Newman 
said,  but  what  Faber  and  others  thought  he  felt.  The  idea  of  New- 
man trying  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  Birmingham  Fathers 
against  London  would  be  comic  if  it  were  not  so  unpleasant. 
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Dalgairns  was  quoted  further.  'He  says  Ambrose's  bitterness 
is  chiefly,  as  we  might  expect,  from  personal  feeling  about  ye  Padre ; 
but  that  Stanislas's  is  a  fixed  view  about  the  Institute.  He  is  entirely 
in  the  Padre's  confidence  and  he  told  Bernard  candidly  that  the 
Padre  avoided  study  of  precedents  because  he  did  not  wish  ye  Institute 
as  St  Philip  left  it  but  his  intention  was  to  change  it  for  ye  igth 
century  and  for  England;  and  we  stood  in  ye  way.'  This  was  Faber's 
idea  of  Dalgairns'  idea  of  Flanagan's  idea  of  Newman's  idea:  per- 
haps it  was  hardly  surprising  that  it  had  become  distorted  in  its 
passage  through  so  many  excited  minds.  Newman's  papers  on  the 
Oratory  which  he  sent  from  Dublin  were  studies  of  its  early  history, 
from  which  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  intellectual  activities  were 
part  of  the  Founder's  intention  and  had  in  fact  been  carried  on 
through  the  intervening  centuries.  It  was  not  the  idea  or  spirit  of 
the  Institute  that  Newman  wished  to  change,  but  he  had  certainly 
adapted  the  Rule,  though  without  much  changing  it,  to  present 
needs ;  the  Italian  Oratories  had  to  do  the  same  afterwards.  On 
Newman's  theory  of  development  a  society  embodying  a  living  idea 
must  change  in  time  —  if  it  does  not  grow  it  will  decay.  The  vital 
necessity  was  that  its  growth  must  be  consistent  with  the  original 
idea.  St.  Philip,  who  suspected  formalities  so  much,  would  probably 
have  sympathized  with  Newman.  Faber  appeared  to  have  a  fixed 
idea  that  Newman  wished  to  make  the  Oratory  something  entirely 
different,  with  himself  in  command,  and  he  construed  everything  he 
heard  according  to  this  mistaken  notion. 

Faber  went  on:  *  Stanislas  says  our  professions  of  religion  are 
simply  humbug.  He  cannot  keep  his  temper  or  speak  peacefully  of 
it.  They  consider  ye  Padre's  letters,  even  ye  one  beginning  My 
dear  F.  Faber,  as  quite  kind  enough.'  Faber  thought  Stanislas  was 
being  sent  to  various  lay  friends  of  Newman's  in  Ireland  to  interest 
them  for  Birmingham  against  London.  In  fact,  he  was  on  his 
holidays.  He  spoke  to  the  various  influential  laymen  about  the 
University,  but  he  was  expressly  forbidden  to  speak  about  the 
quarrel  with  London,  by  Newman.  To  all  of  them  Newman  allowed 
only  the  freedom  to  answer,  if  they  were  pressed,  that  they  took 
another  view  and  had  good  reasons  for  it.  'I  am  sure  all  these 
politics  will  never  do',  said  Faber,  'and  that  if  we  keep  simply 
to  our  saint  and  do  his  work,  and  follow  his  rule  we  shall  be  all 
right.*  With  typical  inconsistency  the  rest  of  his  letter  was  mostly 
taken  up  with  their  own  'political'  efforts— various  friends  had 
been  'perverted'  but  they  hoped  to  persuade  them  that  London 
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was  right.    Dalgairns  was  assisting  in  this  operation. 

On  the  3 ist  of  August  Faber  was  again  writing  to  Stanton.  'It 
is  plain  from  what  Bernard  says  that  his  [Newman's]  warfare  against 
us  is  intellectual  and  so  with  him  a  1'outrance.  I  am  very  glad  you 
are  going  to  put  in  Mgr  Nina's  opinion  at  Propaganda.  It  is  evidently 
of  ye  utmost  consequence ;  for  unless  you  can  destroy  that  vague 
feeling  of  visitational  powers  we  cannot  get  on  a  right  footing.  We 
are  so  ludicrously  innocent  of  all  Fr  N  lays  to  our  charge  that  it  is  a 
comfort  to  feel  that  we  have  not  only  been  instruments  in  St  Philip's 
hands,  but  almost  unconscious  ones,  so  little  of  plan,  or  pet  theory, 
or  diplomatic  forethought  have  we  had  about  ye  whole  matter. 
Before  you  get  this,  I  suppose  you  will  have  heard  ye  purport  of  Fr 
N's  answer,  and  whether  war  is  to  be  declared  or  not.  You  must  be 
calm  and  firm  both,  if  you  have  to  make  ye  attack.  I  sincerely  trust 
it  may  not  be  so  for  many  reasons.' 

Of  course  the  'vague  feeling  of  visitational  powers'  for  the 
Founder,  which  Stanton  had  discovered  in  certain  Roman  quarters, 
was  not  shared  by  Newman,  nor  had  any  of  his  letters  to  London 
suggested  anything  approaching  it.  That  they  had  had  no  plan  in 
London  against  Birmingham  was  true ;  but  almost  every  line  of  all 
their  letters  gives  evidence  of  their  absolute  conviction  that  they 
were  the  representatives  of  their  Saint  and  that  Newman  was  acting 
unconstitutionally  and  trying  to  pervert  the  Institute  in  England. 
They  regarded  the  whole  altercation  as  a  battle  for  St.  Philip  and  the 
Ride.  This  was  what  made  them  feel  so  innocent,  and  why  every 
means  seemed  fair  to  employ  against  the  Serpent.  This  delusion 
was  so  deeply  part  of  themselves  that  it  blinded  them  to  the  plain 
fact  that,  all  along,  Newman's  complaint  against  them  was  that  what 
they  had  done  jeopardized  in  practice  the  principle  they  upheld  so 
fanatically.  In  Rome,  people  were  mystified  by  the  fact  that  both 
parties  to  the  quarrel  seemed  to  be  contending  for  the  same  thing. 
The  chief  difference  was  that  the  younger  men  claimed  their  rights  by 
accusing  Newman  of  trying  to  take  them  away,  while  he  approached 
the  matter  as  a  confusion  to  be  cleared  up. 

'What  a  state  of  things  it  is  in  Brummagem  V  Hutchison  ex- 
claimed at  the  beginning  of  September.  'It  makes  one  unable  to 
see  how  the  split  between  us  and  Fr  Newman  can  ever  be  healed. . . . 
It  is  a  pity  F.  N.  did  not  leave  the  Congregation  and  give  himself  up 
to  the  University.  The  Birmingham  House  would  then  I  think 
have  been  driven  to  learn  the  real  constitution  and  spirit  of  the 
Oratory.  All  that  F.  Bernard  says  about  Babbo's  amiable  feelings 
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towards  us  shews  how  very  desirable  was  this  visit  to  Rome/  Two 
days  later  he  was  saying,  'What  a  mercy  it  will  be  to  get  the  Brief 
with  its  ten  mile  clause,  if  the  serpent  is  in  this  poisonous  humour.' 
Stanton  remarked,  'What  a  fundamental  error  is  that  pkn  of  voting 
principles  and  forcing  consent  to  documents  in  the  way  they  seem 
to  do !  Do  they  think  they  can  thus  establish  uniformity  of  spirit?* 
These  comments  show  how  right  Newman  was  in  suspecting  that 
only  he  stood  in  the  way  of  a  complete  domination  -of  the  Oratory 
by  Faber's  influence.  Faber  was  not  plotting  for  jurisdiction,  so  his 
conscience  was  clear ;  his  determination  that  his  way  was  St.  Philip's 
and  that  Newman's  was  not,  was  an  aggression  not  immediately 
obvious  to  those  who  considered  it  self-evident  truth. 

Meanwhile  Newman's  answer  had  been  received  in  Rome.  All 
their  excitement  had  been  for  nothing :  Barnabb  said  it  was  'most 
favourable*.  The  only  objections  had  come  from  Bishop  Grant, 
good  careful  man  as  he  was  —  he  had  objected  to  the  original  dis- 
pensation about  the  nuns  too.  'F.  N's  answer  is  rather  surprising', 
observed  Hutchison,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  knew  Newman  had 
asked  for  a  Brief  for  them  in  the  spring.  But  he  had  put  that  down 
as  a  piece  of  cunning,  to  discover  the  extent  of  the  original  Brief. 
A  few  days  kter  he  was  speculating  why  Barnab6  had  not  shown 
Newman's  letter  to  them,  as  he  had  shown  the  others.  *  Either  it 
asserts  some  claims  or  uses  some  injurious  expressions.'  It  did 
neither.  Probably  Barnab6  did  not  trouble  to  show  it,  because  like 
most  of  Newman's  official  letters,  it  was  as  short  as  possible.  Hutchi- 
son's suspicions  illustrate  how  people  constructed  a  serpentine  dip- 
lomacy for  Newman  out  of  their  own  fears  and  desires.  As  for 
Barnab6,  although  he  mocked  at  Newman,  he  evidently  found  the 
two  young  London  Oratorians  something  of  a  joke  too.  Once  he 
seized  one  of  the  Italian  Oratory  Briefs  from  the  solemn  Stanton  and 
gave  him  a  crack  on  the  head  with  it  This  appealed  to  Hutchison's 
farcical  humour,  if  not  to  the  victim. 

There  now  remained  only  the  audience  with  the  Pope,  for  whom 
they  were  preparing  an  Italian  version  of  Wiseman's  panegyric  on 
the  London  Oratory.  One  of  the  difficulties  they  encountered  was 
'to  get  Babbo's  name  spelt  right  —  first  it  was  Newoman  then 
Nevman '.  However,  it  was  done  in  time  to  be  duly  presented.  *  Ah, 
Padre  Fabfere',  said  the  Pope,  who,  they  thought,  was  looking  very 
tired.  He  sent  his  blessing  to  Faber  and  Newman  and  their  Con- 
gregations with  paternal  impartiality.  Stanton  asked  it  for  their 
parish.  This  was  a  very  new  venture,  unlike  the  Oratory's  parish 
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in  Birmingham,  which  had  now  been  going  for  seven  years.  They 
saw  the  Pope  was  pleased  to  hear  about  it.  Stanton  wrote  to  Faber, 
'You  will  be  amused  at  my  having  to  write  to  give  the  Apostolic 
Benediction  to  F.  N.'  He  said  he  should  not  do  so  till  he  returned 
home.  He  evidently  regarded  it  as  a  tit-for-tat,  but  the  Benediction 
Newman  had  sent  them  he  had  asked  himself  from  the  Pope,  for  the 
Congregation  which  was  causing  him  so  much  trouble  and  anxiety. 

The  last  days  of  this  successful  trip  were  somewhat  marred  for 
Hutchison  by  a  letter  from  Faber  which  must  have  contained  com- 
plaints on  the  way  he  had  treated  Fr.  Raphael,  who  had  now  reached 
home,  and  suggestions  of  work  for  Hutchison  on  his  return.  Hutchi- 
son, aggrieved,  said  he  could  not  possibly  do  any  preaching  —  why, 
it  made  him  out  of  breath  and  giddy  merely  to  read  Faber's  letters 
aloud.  As  for  'the  Bonze'  his  grumbles  were  all  nonsense,  like  his 
hypochondria,  at  which  Hutchison  had  jeered  in  all  his  letters, 
relating  with  gusto  Balston's  personal  habits  and  his  intestinal  dis- 
turbances. The  Bonze  had  only  himself  to  thank  if  he  had  not  been 
happy ;  after  all,  Hutchison  and  Stanton  had  succeeded  in  getting 
on  all  right,  once  they  had  realized  it  was  better  not  to  speak  to  each 
other  before  meals,  when  hunger  made  them  irritable.  Hutchison 
told  Faber  a  flattering  tale  from  Miss  Giberne.  St.  John  had  written 
to  her  (so  she  was  not  cut  off  from  communication  with  Birmingham) 
and  had  asked  her  to  pray  for  novices.  She  said  she  had  replied, 
'My  advice  to  you  is  you  write  to  F.  Faber  and  ask  him  to  pray  for  some 
for  you  —  for  Mr  Cholmeley  tells  me  that  he  has  always  got  what- 
ever he  asked  F.  Faber  to  pray  for  —  he  got  his  eyes  nearly  cured 
and  his  wife  converted  quite  recently.'  'Just  conceive  Ambrose's 
state  of  mind  on  reading  this,'  commented  Hutchison.  'To  F.  N. 
she  wrote  expressing  serious  anxiety  lest  Neville  should  lose  his 
vocation,  for  the  Birmingham  House  seemed  getting  so  thin  it  could 
not  afford  to  lose  any  —  I  should  think  she  will  have  a  tart  reply  from 
Birmingham/ 

They  had  not  met  William  Neville,  who  was  in  Florence  studying 
painting,  but  they  had  heard  of  him  from  F.  Concha  of  the  Roman 
Oratory :  'a  long  lean  person  who  speaks  neither  Italian  nor  French 
nor  any  other  language'.  Newman  was  often  anxious  about  Neville 
because  as  he  said  'he  could  not  manage  himself*.  He  was  a  nervous, 
vague  young  man  given  to  paralysing  indecisions.  Although  he 
had  joined  Newman  in  1851  and  was  now  over  thirty,  he  did  not 
become  a  priest  till  1861.  With  his  anxious,  brooding  temperament 
it  is  possible  that  in  the  world  he  might  have  suffered  a  nervous 
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breakdown,  but  within  the  small  group  of  the  Oratory  he  found  the 
security  he  needed,  and  became  quite  useful,  especially  to  Newman, 
to  whom  he  was  devoted.  He  proved  a  good  nurse  when  anyone 
was  ill,  industriously  copied  things  in  his  very  clear  regular  hand- 
writing and  survived  to  become  Newman's  literary  executor. 

Stanton  and  Hutchison  arrived  home  at  the  end  of  September, 
and  in  October  the  Apostolic  Benediction  and  a  copy  of  the  new 
Brief  was  sent  to  Newman.  In  thanking  them  Newman  remarked 
that  he  had  asked  for  a  Brief  for  them  himself  'but  Mgr  Barnab6  did 
not  seem  to  take  it  up  then*.  Just  about  this  time  Charlie  Bowden, 
Newman's  godson,  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  join  the  London 
Oratory*  In  telling  Newman,  he  said  he  felt  it  brought  him  nearer 
to  him.  Newman  wrote  him  an  affectionate  note  —  'you  have  been 
in  my  prayers  almost  from  the  day  you  were  born'.  Now  both  his 
old  friend's  sons  were  in  the  Oratory  but,  alas,  not  with  him.  John 
was  a  devotee  of  Faber,  and  was  later  to  write  his  life. 

And  now  Dalgairns,  the  first  to  join  Newman  at  Littlemore,  had 
gone  too. 


1856 

Dalgairns  leaves  Newman 

DALGAIRNS  came  home  from  his  holiday  abroad  sure  that  he  must 
leave  Birmingham  and  return  to  London.  He  had  told  his  story 
to  his  old  friend  M.  Lorain,  who  had  prepared  him  for  the  priest- 
hood in  France,  and  he  advised  it.  It  was  not  much  more  than  half 
a  year  since  Pfcre  Ravignan  had  convinced  Dalgairns  that  his  rest- 
lessness was  rooted  in  pride,  but  once  back  in  the  community  his 
old  feelings  returned,  reinforced  by  the  events  of  the  quarrel,  in 
which  from  the  beginning  he  had  sympathized  with  London.  He 
had  seized  the  chance  of  a  holiday  to  avoid  the  difficulties  raised  by 
the  exchange  of  letters,  but  it  was  only  putting  off  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing. He  was  already  in  correspondence  with  Faber,  and  knew  he 
would  be  received  back  in  London,  but  he  dreaded  asking  Newman 
to  let  him  go. 

'Oh!  that  it  were  done  1*  he  wrote  to  Faber  on  August  i4th. 
'It  is  so  hard  to  snap  a  chain  which  has  bound  me  to  the  Padre  for 
so  many  years ;  and  I  do  so  hate  inflicting  pain  as  well  as  suffering 
it.'  He  begged  Faber  to  mention  it  to  no  one  —  'it  would  be  fatal 
if  he  heard  of  it  in  a  roundabout  way  from  anybody  but  myself .  .  .  . 
The  misery  of  the  matter  is  I  do  not  feel  buoyed  up  at  all  by  grace. 
I  seem  merely  acting  on  an  intellectual  conviction.  Every  other 
step  I  have  ever  taken  seemed  to  be  the  more  perfect  thing.  .  .  . 
If  only  I  could  have  submitted  my  rationale  to  the  old  gentleman. 
Yet  how  can  a  man  remake  himself?  I  seem  to  have  no  confidence 
left  except  the  bare  naked  fact  that  our  Lord  died  for  me  and  will 
not  abandon  me.  To-morrow  is  the  Assumption  and  Mamma  will 
get  me  some  grace.'  'Mamma'  was  the  London  Oratory's  name 
for  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

The  next  day  provided  him  with  his  opening.  The  General 
Congregation  were  meeting  to  vote  agreement  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  papers  Newman  had  sent  home  from  Dublin  in  March. 
He  had  written  them  because  he  had  realized  that  few  of  the  present 
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community  had  been  with  him  at  Maryvale,  and  that  the  present 
crisis  revealed  a  need  for  them  to  know  more  about  the  idea  of  the 
Oratory.  They  were  dry  in  tone,  because  Newman  so  much  disliked 
gush  about  their  vocation.  The  practical  Stanislas  had  said  he 
could  not  stop  reading  them,  but  to  Dalgairns  they  were  the  anti- 
thesis of  his  own  outlook,  expressing  an  ideal  which  he  insisted 
on  associating  with  the  French  Oratory,  and  the  near-Calvinism 
of  the  Jansenists.  The  facts  of  Oratorian  history  in  Italy  made  no 
impression  on  his  prejudice.  He  was  that  most  difficult  of  beings, 
an  anti-intellectual  intellectual. 

Dalgairns  asked  to  speak  to  Newman  before  they  voted.    The 

meeting  was  adjourned  at  once  and  Dalgairns  went  to  him  'in  fear 

and  trembling'  as  he  told  Faber  a  few  days  later.   He  told  Newman 

that  he  had  'a  settled  intellectual  conviction  that  the  idea  of  the 

London  House  was  more  like  the  historical  Philippine  idea  than  was 

that  of  Birmingham'.    He  ended  by  "putting  the  question  point 

blank  to  him,  "  Do  you  consider  I  have  the  spirit  of  the  Birmingham 

House?"    He  showed  a  most  amusing  respect  for  an  intellectual 

conviction*,  Dalgairns  went  on,  'and  asked  me  once  or  twice  if  it 

really  was  intellectual,  and  then  he  said  I  had  a  right  to  hold  it.   He 

at  last  said  he  was  not  unprepared  with  an  answer  to  my  question 

and  would  soon  come  and  tell  me  what  he  thought.    After  three 

hours  of  anxious  suspense,  he  came.    I  cannot  tell  you  how  kind  he 

was.    Do  you  remember  an  expression  in  Callista  about  "eyes  as 

blue  as  sapphires  of  the  eternal  city*'.    His  eyes  looked  then  just 

like  a  saint's,  and  he  spoke  and  acted  like  one,  so  disinterestedly,  so 

gently.    He  said  how  much  he  loved  me ;  he  then  said  he  felt  quite 

sure  he  had  no  resentful  feeling  against  the  London  House ;  and 

lastly  he  said  that  since  I  had  asked  him  the  question  he  could  not 

but  answer  that  I  had  not  the  spirit  of  the  Birmingham  House.  Then 

he  added  that  he  felt  quite  sure  that  I  wanted  quiet,  and  he  advised 

me  to  go  to  Stone  and  remain  there  for  a  few  days.   Then  he  gave 

me  his  hand,  which  I  kissed.    I  could  not  go  on  Sunday,  so  I  went 

early  on  Monday  morning  and  here  I  am.   I  feel  sure  that  he  wishes 

me  to  go  back  because  he  is  sorry  for  having  taken  me  away  from 

you  and  is  also  anxious  to  show  he  has  no  unloving  feeling  towards 

you.   How  very  small  I  feel  beside  him ;  if  I  were  not  such  a  restless 

selfish  blackguard  I  could  live  with  him.  .  .  .  The  dear  old  boy 

behaved  so  generously  I  must  take  care  not  to  wound  him.' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Dalgairns'  account  of  Newman's  feelings 
towards  the  London  House  differs  from  the  impression  given  in 
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Faber's  letter  to  Stanton,  which  provoked  Hutchison's  remarks 
about  the  serpent  being  in  a  poisonous  humour.  It  seems  likely 
that  what  Dalgairns  said,  apart  from  the  letter,  about  the  reactions 
in  Birmingham,  underwent  a  transformation  as  it  passed  through 
Faber's  dramatizing  imagination  and  became  still  more  exaggerated 
in  the  minds  of  Hutchison  and  Stanton.  Certainly  Faber  did  not 
pass  on  the  news  of  Newman's  disinterestedness  and  assurance  that 
he  had  no  resentful  feeling  against  them. 

When  he  left  for  Stone,  at  six  o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning, 
Dalgairns  left  a  letter  for  Newman.  'I  feel  a  bitter  sense  of  having 
been  unkind  to  you ;  the  same  sort  of  feeling  as  when  my  mother 
died.  I  knew  I  had  done  my  duty  in  becoming  a  Catholic,  but  I 
might  have  done  it  less  unkindly  and  above  all  behaved  better  to  her 
after  it  was  done.  This  is  just  my  feeling  towards  you.  .  .  .  Let 
me  tell  you  that  notwithstanding  all  my  waywardness  and  awkward 
pride  and  all  the  selfishness  which  prevents  my  being  able  to  live 
with  you,  I  love  you  more  than  I  love  anyone  else ;  my  heart  instinc- 
tively turns  to  you  when  I  am  in  sorrow  and  I  love  you  more  than 
ever  for  your  present  disinterestedness  and  superiority  to  personal 
feeling.  I  think  I  have  had  leisure  to  see  the  faults  I  committed  in 
London  and  I  hope  I  can  correct  them  now  with  God's  grace.  I 
have  seen  how  much  selfishness  and  little  mean  pride  is  hidden  in 
my  devotion.  I  do  mean  to  try  above  all  to  be  kinder  to  others/ 

Newman  replied,  'Thank  you  for  your  most  kind  letter.  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  all  acts  of  inconsideration  or  unkindness,  whether 
in  word  or  manner,  or  if  there  have  been  such,  in  deeds  also,  of  which 
I  have  at  any  time  been  guilty  in  my  conduct  towards  you,  and  will 
ask  St  Philip  to  forgive  them.  When  you  asked  me  the  two  questions 
on  Saturday,  I  could  not  give  any  other  answers,  though  it  pained 
me  much  to  do  so.  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  not  forget  you.  .  .  .' 
In  fact,  though  he  was  sorry  to  see  Dalgairns  go,  Newman  was 
relieved  at  his  decision  and  glad  that  he  had  taken  the  step  of  his 
own  accord.  For  some  time  he  had  been  wondering  what  would  hap- 
pen and  how  "he  could  bear  us  or  we  him',  as  he  put  it  to  Ambrose, 
since  he  had  so  identified  himself  with  the  views  of  the  London 
House. 

Dalgairns'  departure  left  an  uncomfortable  explanation  to  be 
made  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  since  his  reason  for  leaving  was 
not  that  he  had  no  vocation  for  St.  Philip's  institute,  but  that  he 
had  not  the  spirit  of  the  Birmingham  House.  As  he  went  directly 
to  London,  this  implied  that  London  had  the  spirit  of  St.  Philip 
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and  Birmingham  had  not,  as  indeed  he  had  said.  Dalgairns'  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  had  given  weight  to  his  views,  especially  with  the 
novices  and  younger  members,  and  Newman  felt  he  ought  to  make 
it  plain  that  though  he  had  a  right  to  his  opinion,  still  it  was  only  an 
opinion,  and  not  necessarily  correct.  He  was  reluctant  to  do  this, 
because  it  involved  a  criticism  of  Dalgairns,  and  seemed  a  poor 
return  for  his  kind  farewell  So  he  began  by  praising  him,  and 
criticizing  himself.  c  He  was  a  man  of  various  unusual  endowments  *, 
Newman  said,  'and  I  suppose  we  all  find  (I  certainly  do  myself)  that 
there  are  points  in  which  he  may  well  be  a  pattern  to  us  all.  ... 
And  here  I  will  say  first  of  all  that  I  can  fancy  a  case  in  which  he  would 
have  remained  to  us  and  been  a  gain  and  an  ornament  to  our  com- 
munity and  nothing  else.  And  that  is,  if  he  had  been  under  another 
kind  of  Superior,  I  know,  my  dear  Fathers,  I  am  quite  deficient  in 
what  the  .Life  of  St  Ignatius  (which  we  are  now  reading  in  our 
Refectory)  ascribes  to  that  great  Saint  so  justly,  the  art  of  govern- 
ment —  one  branch  of  which  is,  what  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  in- 
vidiously about,  when  I  call  it,  the  art  of  management.  I  think 
another  person  could  have  managed  Fr  Bernard.  A  person  so 
amiable,  so  affectionate,  so  gentle,  could  have  been  led  by  the  hand, 
I  know  perfectly,  into  all  that  he  should  have  done  and  led  away 
from  all  that  he  should  not  have  done,  by  one  who  had  the  gift  of 
doing  it.' 

But  in  spite  of  Dalgairns*  good  qualities,  even  because  of  them, 
there  was  bound  to  have  been  a  convulsion,  Newman  said,  'on  the 
sudden  introduction  of  a  new  element,  definite  in  its  kind  and 
powerful  in  its  influence  and  free  in  its  action,  into  a  constituted 
community.  The  more  valuable  he  might  be  in  himself  the  worse 
for  our  tranquillity.  Even  had  he  been  a  saint  it  would  have  been 
the  case  of  the  new  doth  on  the  old  garment,  and  in  proportion  as 
there  was  error  or  infirmity  in  him,  and  some  truth  and  grace  in  us, 
so  would  be  the  gravity  of  the  disturbance  which  his  presence 
occasioned.'  These  images  recall  the  idea  of  Development,  and 
show  Newman's  insight  into  the  psychological  life  of  a  community, 
and  his  interest  in  the  practical  working  of  Christianity  in  the 
collective  —  but  always  a  collective  of  persons,  free  and  responsible. 

But  Dalgairns  was  not  a  saint,  and  Newman  prefaced  his  criticism 
of  their  seceding  critic  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  difficulties 
of  becoming  one  —  the  dangers  attending  the  development  of  the 
individual  Christian.  *  No  paradox  is  truer  than  this,  that  the  higher 
we  are  in  holiness,  the  more  we  are  in  danger  of  going  wrong.  I 
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have  been  accustomed  to  compare  the  ascent  to  perfection  to  the 
mounting  of  a  higher  ladder.  As  the  climber  gets  higher  the  ladder 
dances  under  him  —  behold  the  state  of  the  soul  mounting  towards 
heaven.  I  thus  account  for  the  wonderful  falls  of  holy  men  —  the 
utter  shipwreck  of  ascetics  —  the  heresies  of  grave  and  learned 
teachers  —  the  delusions  in  which  Satan  enwraps  souls  which  he 
cannot  on  the  whole  separate  from  God.  This  is  why  saints  are  so 
few  —  they  drop  off  as  they  get  more  likely  to  be  saints/  He  had 
used  this  image  in  chapter  addresses  in  1848  and  1850 ;  the  rocking 
ladder  vividly  expresses  in  concrete  terms  the  inward  oscillations, 
emotional  giddiness,  mental  cramps  and  sudden  insecurities  that 
assail  those  who  are  feeling  their  way  from  a  merely  self-centred 
life  to  a  life  centred  in  Christ.  On  one  of  these  earlier  occasions 
Newman  remarked  that  people  who  did  not  seriously  attempt  this 
change  often  seemed,  and  indeed  were,  better  on  their  own  level. 
So  often  the  pursuit  of  a  higher  ideal  turned  into  presumption  and 
priggishness. 

Yet  that  should  discourage  no  one,  so  long  as  he  knew  what  to 
expect.  Newman's  remedy  for  the  man  in  pursuit  of  perfection 
was  two-fold  —  to  take  advice  from  another,  and  not  to  go  too  fast. 
These  are  two  typical  practical  applications  of  humility  and  patience ; 
typical  of  Newman  too  was  his  idea  of  perfection  and  the  way  to 
achieve  it.  Perfection  is  wholeness :  a  man  is  perfect  when  he  is 
functioning  in  every  part  just  as  he  ought,  and  so  to  become  perfect 
nothing  more  —  and  nothing  less  —  was  necessary  than  'to  perform 
well  the  duties  of  the  day'.  If  every  duty  were  done  as  well  and 
lovingly  as  possible,  each  day  and  every  day,  the  doer  would  be 
perfect.  This  was  impossible  of  complete  realization  in  this  world 
but,  said  Newman,  'It  gives  our  aspirations  a  definite  scope  —  men 
often  know  not  what  to  be  at  —  they  have  fervent  desires  to  serve 
God  and  advance  towards  him,  but  they  choose  strange  ways  of 
accomplishing  them.  Here  is  the  true  answer  to  the  question  — 
the  practical  tangible  work  to  be  set  before  the  aspirant.'  Newman 
himself  was  a  paradox :  for  here  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  gifts  who  stubbornly  insisted  that  holiness  was 
to  be  won  from  the  ordinary,  the  humdrum,  the  routine  and  the 
apparent  trivialities  of  life. 

The  address  of  1850  enlarges  the  picture  Newman  used  again 
in  1856  and  indicates  the  way  in  which  the  ladder  began  to  dance 
under  Dalgairns'  feet.  In  order  to  show  that  Dalgairns*  zeal  must 
not  influence  their  judgment  of  his  view  of  their  vocation,  Newman 
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was  forced  to  point  out  that  he  had  severely  censured  others  while 
himself  failing  in  everyday  duties  which  he  found  dull.  Newman 
mentioned  several.  Perhaps  most  typical  of  the  preacher  of  mystical 
prayer  and  the  devotee  of  spiritual  direction  was  the  sad  fact  that  he 
had  complained  of  the  routine  of  hearing  the  parish  confessions. 
Dalgairns  did  not  realize  he  was  setting  himself  up  as  a  judge  of 
others ;  he  thought  he  was  judging  them  by  St.  Philip.  So  his 
criticisms  of  others  did  not  prevent  him,  as  Newman  pointed  out, 
from  being  aware  of  his  own  imperfections  —  and  this  of  course 
hindered  his  realizing  the  truth.  Most  delicately  Newman  analysed 
the  delusion,  and  yet  contrived  not  to  turn  Dalgairns  into  a  specimen, 
but  to  leave  him  a  responsible  being. 

But  he  ended:  'One  of  the  signs  of  the  presence  of  God  is 
peace.  The  Saints  have  gone  through  fierce  trials ;  I  do  not  read 
that  they  were  restless ;  or  if  they  were  ever  so,  I  do  not  find  that  it 
came  into  the  idea  or  definition  of  their  saintliness.  No  two  saints 
can  be  so  different  from  each  other  as  St  Philip  and  St  Ignatius  — 
one  so  unassuming,  the  other  so  imperial.  They  are  both  in  different 
ways  inexpressibly  calm — the  calmness  of  St  Philip  took  the  form 
of  cheerfulness,  that  of  St  Ignatius  the  form  of  majesty.  .  .  .  Now 
I  really  do  not  know  any  single  person  who  saw  anything  of  Father 
Bernard  but  would  allow  that  he  was  in  all  this  matter,  nay,  always 
at  all  times,  restless.  There  is,  there  has  been  a  want  of  rest  in  every 
sermon  he  preaches,  in  every  letter  he  wrote,  and  in  this  whole  matter 
pre-eminently.  This  simply  to  my  mind  invalidates  his  testimony 
about  our  want  of  St  Philip's  spirit  altogether.' 

Father  Bernard  had  not  had  a  fair  chance — the  London  Oratory 
had  seen  to  that,  Newman  said.  They  must  love  him  still,  but  need 
not  adopt  his  views.  'We  have  an  idea  of  an  Oratorian  vocation 
though  we  don't  bring  out  a  scientific  definition  of  it',  he  said. 
Criticism  had  brought  out  the  latent  spirit  in  them,  and  so  might  do 
them  good  in  the  end.  '  All  things  are  good,  if  we  take  them  as  St 
Philip  means  them,  and  without  any  wish  except  to  get  good  from 
them.' 

So  Dalgairns  went  back  to  London.  It  was  not  the  best  pkce 
for  him.  Newman  had  hoped,  before  the  August  crisis,  that  he 
would  return  to  M.Lorain.  He  might  have  had  for  a  French  Catholic 
Superior  a  respect  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  feel  for  any  convert. 
In  London,  although  he  was  united  with  his  companions  in  his  views 
on  current  questions,  temperamentally  he  was  never  at  ease  with 
them.  Although  both  he  and  Faber  had  a  predominantly  emotional 
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approach  to  religion,  they  were  very  different.  Faber  was  a  man  of 
rapidly  changing  moods  who  threw  the  whole  force  of  his  personality 
into  the  feelings  of  the  moment.  Dalgairns  was  one  of  intense, 
concentrated  and  narrowly  defined  feeling  which  he  bottled  up 
within  him,  but  which  sometimes  exploded  in  passionate  sermons 
and  diatribes.  When  this  force  of  feeling  met  the  barriers  of  frustra- 
tion an  irritation  was  set  up  which  increased  his  inward  anxiety, 
so  common  in  idealists.  It  is  a  sad,  anxious  face  that  looks  out  of 
later  photographs  in  the  London  Oratory  album. 

Faber  could  not  help  Dalgairns.  With  Faber,  over-excitement 
and  frustration  found  an  outlet  in  physical  illness,  headaches,  sick- 
ness and  prostration.  But  in  Dalgairns  it  created  a  deep  mental 
unrest,  and  he  increased  it  by  his  unbalanced  attitude  to  the  claims 
of  the  intellect.  Properly  directed,  his  mind  should  have  balanced 
his  feelings,  for  he  was  probably  the  most  intellectually  gifted  of  the 
London  Oratorians.  But  he  continually  rejected  intellectual  discip- 
line, and  especially  that  of  history,  for  which  he  certainly  had  a 
talent,  in  fear  that  it  destroyed  absolute  faith  in  a  living  authority. 
And  Faber,  of  course,  encouraged  this  attitude  which  he  shared. 
Five  years  after  Dalgairns'  return  Faber  wrote  to  him  'I  often  pine 
for  you  as  you  came  from  Birmingham.  All  that  suffering  gave  you 
a  wonderful  odour  of  God's  presence  and  of  prayer  —  which  these 
studies  have  evaporated/  He  went  on  to  detailed  criticism  of  Dal- 
gairns' latest  book  and  mercilessly  told  him  he  wrote  more  like  a 
literary  man  than  an  apostle.  These  were  hard  words  from  the 
author  who  confided  to  his  friend  Hutchison  that  writing  had  become 
a  habit  which  he  could  not  do  without,  and  that  he  was  depressed 
and  miserable  unless  he  had  a  book  on  hand.  But  as  Faber's  books 
were  *  devotional*  he  thought  them  justified,  and  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  what  he  called  'literary  hankerings'. 

The  year  before  this,  1861,  Faber  had  made  more  personal 
criticisms.  '  I  don't  think  I  ever  like  you  in  your  fits  of  tremendous 
fever  for  ye  souls  of  others.  From  ye  old  days  .  .  .  they  have  never 
been  your  best  times.  .  .  .  During  the  year  so  many  external 
rumours  have  reached  me  about  your  ungentleness,  impatience,  ill 
temper,  fretfulness  and  contempt  with  people  in  Church  that  I  think 
there  must  be  something  in  it.  People  are  kept  away  from  you  for 
fear  of  irritability.*  His  sermons  were  wearisome  and  repetitive. 
After  this  it  cannot  have  been  much  comfort  when  he  ended  'Bless 
us  and  save  us,  my  dear  little  Dean,  what  an  ill-natured  letter  I  have 
written.  Don't  believe  half  of  it.*  What  would  have  been  Faber's 
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reaction  had  he  received  such  criticisms  ?  There  was  always  so  little 
understanding  of  others  in  his  direction  of  them. 

In  the  world  outside  the  Oratory  Dalgairns  became,  after  Faber's 
death,  a  well-known  figure  in  the  sixties  of  the  century,  when  he  was 
himself  between  forty  and  fifty.  With  Manning  and  Ward  he  was  a 
member  of  the  famous  Metaphysical  Society.  Eminent  agnostics, 
who  admired  Ward's  intellectual  dexterity  and  liked  him  for  his 
good  humour,  and  who  respected  Manning  for  his  statesman's  grasp 
of  the  needs  of  the  times  and  his  social  aplomb,  felt  for  Dalgairns 
something  less  definable,  a  fascination  with  his  personal  charm  which 
gave  them  a  sense  of  real  devotion  to  God.  Yet  in  the  end  the  inner 
tension  was  too  much  for  him  and  his  mind  gave  way.  *  Except  for 
a  few  moments  at  a  time  all  rational  conversation  is  impossible',  a 
London  Father  wrote  of  him  in  1875.  'He  is  physically  restless  and 
cannot  long  sit  still.'  Yet  even  when  he  had  lost  control  'a  simple 
appeal  to  supernatural  principles  softens  and  quiets  him  ...  he 
could  not  be  more  docile  and  tractable '.  So  this  pathetic  breakdown 
of  reason  may  not  have  been  altogether  a  disaster  to  his  troubled  soul. 
He  died  the  next  year. 

Poor  Dalgairns !  His  heart  knew  better  than  his  head  who  was 
the  one  to  help  him,  and  yet  he  left  him.  Even  at  the  time  he  half 
realized  it.  'If  only  I  could  have  submitted  my  rationale  to  the  old 
gentleman.5 
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4  The  tack  is  to  soothe  and  butter  me* 

THIS  summer,  so  eventful  for  the  Oratory,  was  scarcely  less  so  for 
the  University  in  Ireland.  In  the  spring  Newman  had  warned  Cullen 
that  he  intended  to  retire  when  his  three-year  term  was  up,  in  1857. 
In  October  he  made  this  known  to  the  Bishops.  Meanwhile  he  went 
on  fighting  his  many  battles,  chiefly  to  get  the  finances  on  a  proper 
footing  and  to  secure  the  appointment  of  professors  of  distinction. 
In  both  these  aims  he  was  defeated  by  clerical  suspicion  of  allowing 
laymen  any  real  responsibility. 

In  1872,  when  Newman  was  going  through  his  Irish  papers  and 
felt  he  could  say  what  he  pleased  in  his  private  notes,  he  found  a 
letter  from  an  Irish  Mend  who  feared  he  must  think  badly  of  his 
country  and  wrote  on  it :  *  It  was  not  Ireland  that  was  unkind  to  me. 
The  same  thing  would  have  happened  in  England  or  France.  It  was 
the  dergy,  moved  as  they  are  in  automaton  fashion  from  the  camarilla 
at  Rome/  By  then  he  had  endured  a  great  deal  more  at  the  hands 
of  certain  clerical  cliques  and  that  may  have  led  him  to  exaggerate, 
retrospectively,  Roman  influence  in  Ireland.  But  the  suspicion 
between  clergy  and  laity  was  a  fact  all  over  Europe,  for  which  there 
were  many  historical  causes,  and  Newman  was  probably  right  in 
thinking  that  an  over-centralization  increased  this  tendency  to 
clerical  professionalism.  It  was  in  Ireland  that  he  first  met  with  it, 
but  he  was  to  come  into  collision  with  it  even  more  personally  in 
England.  Since  Newman's  day  Rome  itself  has  taken  the  lead  in 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  laity,  but  unfortunately  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  undo  the  psychological  effects  of  the  earlier  policy, 
which  Newman  so  much  deplored,  of  treating  the  lay  people  as 
children  not  wholly  to  be  trusted,  whose  chief  virtue  was  to  be 
docile  to  their  pastors. 

At  the  Synod  in  June  Newman  was  keyed  up  for  a  fight.  'I  was 
up  before  the  Bishops  over  an  hour',  he  told  Ambrose.  'I  was  per- 
fectly cool,  so  much  so  that  I  longed  to  be  attacked.  ...  I  wished 
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the  Lion  to  attack  me,  I  was  so  cool  and  so  prepared ;  but  you  see  I 
am  not  destined  to  be  a  Gerard'  —  presumably  a  noted  lion-tamer. 
Everyone  was  studiously  polite  and  Newman  thanked  the  Bishops 
again  for  their  personal  kindness '  which  I  quite  feel '  he  told  Ambrose. 
He  saw  they  were  likely  to  'hurt'  his  finance  plan  and  take  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professors  from  him,  but  'perhaps  when  they  begin 
to  talk  .  .  .  they  will  so  differ,  and  get  into  such  inextricable  con- 
fusion, that  they  will  leave  things  as  they  are.  ...  I  know  I  have 
all  but  a  few  with  me.' 

One  of  the  professors  Newman  appointed  was  none  other  than 
Tom  Arnold,  son  of  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby,  recently  a  convert. 
Tom's  mother  and  his  wife  Julia  were  almost  more  horrified  at  his 
going  to  Newman's  university  than  at  his  conversion  —  though  they 
regarded  Newman  as  responsible  for  that  terrible  event  too.  Tom 
Arnold's  daughter,  afterwards  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  the  novelist, 
remembered  the  way  his  mother  referred  to  Newman,  as  if  to  some- 
one who  had  done  her  husband  an  irreparable  injury :  yet  in  the  old 
days  it  had  been  Arnold  who  attacked  Newman,  not  vice  versa. 
Julia,  Tom's  wife,  carried  on  the  feud  with  even  greater  bitterness 
and  wrote  Newman  abusive  letters,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  he  did 
was  to  find  jobs  for  her  husband.  'What  a  dose  fish  you  are !' 
Ambrose  remarked,  when  he  heard  of  the  appointment. 

By  this  time  it  was  clear  to  Newman  that  he  could  do  no  more 
good  by  remaining  in  Dublin.  Unless  the  University  was  pre- 
dominantly Irish,  the  Irish  felt  it  was  not  theirs ;  yet  if  it  was  all- 
Irish  the  English  would  not  come.  When  Oxford  at  last  suspended 
subscription  to  the  39  Articles  as  the  condition  of  entry  to  the 
University,  it  seemed  probable  that  English  Catholics  would  send 
their  sons  there.  At  this  time  Newman  was  still  sufficiently  bound 
to  the  idea  of  an  English-speaking  Catholic  University  in  Ireland 
to  hope  that  this  would  be  discouraged;  yet  the  prospects  were 
increasingly  dim.  It  was  not  that  he  did  not  sympathize  with  Irish 
nationalism  —  one  of  Cullen's  complaints  against  him  was  that  he 
mixed  too  much  with  Young  Irelanders  and  others.  And  the  Irish 
friends  Newman  made,  both  priests  and  laymen,  were  his  for  life. 
But  he  felt  that  it  would  be  better  for  an  Irishman  to  be  Rector  of 
the  University.  Perhaps  the  most  pressing  reason  for  his  resignation 
was  the  state  of  the  Oratory.  He  felt  that  his  prolonged  absences 
had  had  an  unsettling  effect  at  home,  in  spite  of  all  his  precautions, 
and  he  was  sure  that,  had  he  been  in  Birmingham,  Dalgairns  would 
not  have  got  so  far  out  of  hand.  As  well,  the  continual  journeys  and 
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the  strain  of  divided  responsibilities  were  telling  on  his  health.   So  he 
sent  in  official  notice  of  resignation. 

'The  water  like  a  pond  and  Laurence's  sandwiches  very  success- 
ful, tell  him*,  Newman  wrote  cheerfully  from  Dublin  after  his 
crossing  in  October.  Ambrose  had  told  him  that  Robert  Tillotson's 
first  sermon  had  been  all  too  life-like  an  imitation  of  Dalgairns,  still 
his  'beau  ideal  of  an  Oratorian'.  Newman  was  amused.  'Did  he 
whine  or  rave?'  he  said,  adding  that  Robert  had  better  not  preach 
on  Sundays  yet.  At  the  end  of  the  month  Newman  suddenly  'let 
out'  as  he  called  it,  to  Ambrose.  'You  have  more  physical  courage 
than  I  have,  but  somehow  you  lack  moral  courage,  i.  when  you 
bid  me  fear  Dr  C's  writing  to  Rome.  2 ;  when  you  bid  me  thank  the 
Cardinal  for  the  extreme  rudeness  of  joining  Fr  Faber's  name  with 
mine  against  my  leave.' 

This  referred  to  an  episode  most  unfortunate  in  its  result,  for  it 
turned  Wiseman  against  Newman.  The  Cardinal  was  publishing 
his  panegyric  on  St.  Philip  and  asked  Newman  if  he  might  dedicate 
it  to  him  and  Faber.  Newman  wrote:  'Thank  you  very  much  for  the 
honor  you  do  me  in  proposing  to  give  me  a  pkce  in  your  dedication. 
I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  presume  upon  your  kindness,  if  I  accept 
it  with  a  condition.  That  is,  that,  if  I  am  not  to  stand  by  myself  in 
the  dedication  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  include  the  Birmingham 
Fathers  in  it.  You  will  not  think  it  wonderful  that,  separated  as  I 
am  from  them  just  now,  I  should  jealously  desire  their  protection. 
Your  Eminence  knows  that  ours  is  an  Institute  of  a  very  domestic 
character.  The  Father  Superior  is  hardly  a  son  of  St  Philip  when  he 
is  from  home ;  nor  should  I  view  myself  with  satisfaction  when 
transplanted  from  my  own  Oratory.'  In  spite  of  this  reasonable 
plea,  Wiseman  removed  Newman  from  the  Birmingham  Fathers 
and  attached  him  to  Faber,  thus  forcibly  yoking  him  once  more  with 
the  London  Oratory  in  the  public  mind.  But  as  well  as  ignoring 
Newman's  request,  Wiseman  was  annoyed  with  him  for  daring  to 
make  a  condition.  He  considered  Newman's  attitude  offensive  and 
said  so  to  so  many  people  that  the  gossip  eventually  came  back  to 
the  offender.  Wiseman  showed  the  letter  to  Faber  and  both  of  them 
talked  about  it.  Soon  all  kinds  of  comments  on  Newman's  arrogance 
went  whispering  round  Catholic  society  in  London. 

Newman  was  in  a  difficult  position.  The  London  Oratory  had 
refused  to  recognize  even  his  right  to  be  consulted  on  matters  of 
importance  concerning  the  Rule,  but  outsiders  imagined  that  Faber 
was  his  representative  in  London  and  in  some  way  under  his  authority. 
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Even  Bishop  Grant,  twice  consulted  by  Propaganda  about  them,  did 
not  understand  the  situation.  In  November  Neville  wrote  from 
Rome  to  say  that  Grant  had  been  at  him  about  Faber's  book,  The 
Blessed  Sacrament,  dedicated  to  Newman  as  the  Father  to  whom  he 
owed  everything,  and  published  last  year.  Grant,  like  Fr.  Water- 
worth,  disapproved  the  book's  extravagances  and  said  he  could  not 
imagine  why  Newman  had  passed  it  for  publication.  *  Surely  after 
all  he  has  done  for  you  fellows,'  Neville  reported  him  as  saying, 
'one  word  would  be  enough  to  stop  Faber  publishing.'  If  Grant 
thought  this,  other  people  who  knew  less  were  under  the  same 
delusion.  Since  Newman  had  now  no  control  whatever  of  the  Lon- 
don Oratory,  he  saw  no  reason  to  bear  the  responsibility  for  the 
opinions,  many  of  which  he  disapproved,  of  those  who  openly  accused 
him  of  betraying  St.  Philip's  ideal.  Such  actions  as  the  Cardinal's  had 
the  effect  of  handcuffing  him  to  Faber's  ecclesiastical  extravagances. 

Newman  let  out  to  Ambrose :  '  I  go  to  Rome  to  be  snubbed.  I 
come  to  Dublin  to  be  repelled  by  Dr  McHale  and  worn  away  by 
Dr  Cullen.  The  Cardinal  taunts  me  with  his  dedications  and  Fr 
Faber  insults  me  with  his  letters.  I  would  be  let  alone,  but  I  have 
no  means  of  defending  myself  more  than  if  my  hands  and  tongue 
were  tied.  I  cannot  explain  anything  to  friend  or  foe  intelligibly. 
Ryder  strikes  me,  for  I  can  call  it  nothing  else.  When  I  drop  a  word 
to  H.  W.  he  talks  of  "sensitiveness,  which  is  the  penalty  of  great 
ability"  —  I  can  only  think  of  my  own  lines,  though  Christians  are 
worse  to  bear  than  heathens,  "Sit  in  the  gate  and  be  the  heathen's 
jest  —  silent  and  self-possessed".  What  enormous  irritation  Job 
must  have  felt  when  his  friends  came  and  prosed  to  him.  And  then 
there  is  old  Talbot  with  his  platitudes,  and  Fr  Dalgairns  scouting 
my  distinct  request  and  going  on  corresponding  with  our  Fathers. 
What  is  to  be  the  end  of  it?  Dr  Whitty  talks  of  my  being  sent  for 
to  Rome  to  advise  them  about  the  University.  Catch  me  going 
except  under  a  sacratissimum  praeceptum.  .  .  .'  As  to  writing  to 
H.  W's  paper,  the  Weekly  Register,  Newman  said  'Don't  let  us  get 
into  the  vulgar  Brompton  way  of  writing  about  ourselves*. 

All  this  amused  Ambrose.  'I  don't  care  for  you  when  you  have 
got  your  tail  up ',  he  said,  *  because  it  shows  you  are  not  anxious  about 
the  result,  ...  I  am  sure  you  always  gain  when  you  show  your 
monkey.'  Newman  was  certainly  in  a  robust  mood.  *  I  don't  think 
Dr  C  wants  me\  he  told  Stanislas.  'He  treats  me,  he  treated  me 
yesterday,  with  marked  coldness;  with  Anderdon  he  is  hand  in 
glove.  He  can't  do  too  much  for  him,  asks  him  to  dinner,  does  not 
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(thank  my  stars)  ask  me.'  Anderdon  was  a  nephew  of  Manning's, 
now  a  priest  and  lodging  in  Newman's  house.  Next  March  Newman 
wrote  of  him  'Some  how  he  associates  me  with  a  bore  —  I  don't 
know  why.  This  is  no  fancy.  I  did  not  tell  you  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  I  dare  say  I  did  bore  him,  he  was  quite  rude.  I  should  think 
he  is  a  petted  and  spoilt  fellow  and  he  is  now  in  his  element,  for  the 
ladies  are  all  about  him,  filling  him  with  sympathy  and  mutton 
chops.' 

'Charissime,'  Newman  wrote  to  Ambrose  in  November,  'You 
will  see  from  the  enclosed  that  the  tack  is  to  soothe  and  butter 
me.  ...  In  the  same  way  the  Cardinal  is  full  of  admiration,  interest 
and  sympathy  to  Pollen  —  as  if  one  deed  of  love  were  not  better  than 
a  world  of  words.  H.  W.  too  will  begin,  not  only  from  affection,  but 
on  a  plan,  to  butter  my  sensitiveness  in  his  paper.  None  of  them 
can  rise  above  the  idea  that  I  am  personally  wounded !  The  Birming- 
ham Oratory,  neither  here  or  there,  is  considered  a  sufficient  object.9 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  legend  of  Newman's  sensitiveness  to 
slights,  current  in  London  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  persisting  even 
after  his  death.  No  one,  including  some  of  Newman's  biographers, 
considered  the  Birmingham  Oratory  a  sufficient  object.  Nobody 
believed  that  a  small  bunch  of  ordinary  men  administering  the  sacra- 
ments to  workmen  and  factory  girls  in  Brummagem,  and  translating 
Latin  hymns  in  their  spare  time,  could  be  of  real  importance  to  a 
man  of  such  international  reputation  as  Newman.  He  gave  it  as  a 
reason  for  giving  up  his  post  as  Rector  of  the  University :  nonsense, 
he  must  be  offended  at  the  lack  of  appreciation  shown  him.  For  the 
sake  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory,  he  said,  he  must  dissociate  himself 
from  the  house  in  Brompton :  other  people  knew  better  —  it  was 
because  he  was  jealous  of  Faber's  success  and  piqued  at  losing  his 
hold  over  them. 

Do  what  he  would,  Newman's  Oratory  came  to  be  regarded  simply 
as  the  place  where  he  lived,  his  bolt-hole  from  an  unkind  world,  and 
its  inmates  were  seen  from  outside  as  a  small  band  of  devotees, 
principally  engaged  in  humouring  their  difficult  master  —  and  need- 
less to  say  they  became  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  "inferior  men',  as 
his  companions  at  Littiemore  had  been  called.  To  the  Victorian 
world  Birmingham  was  as  unknown  as  Africa  —  the  perpetual  work 
of  the  Fathers  among  their  poor  parishioners  went  unnoticed,  nor 
were  the  conversions  of  factory  children  the  talk  of  London  drawing- 
rooms.  Unlike  Faber,  Newman  did  not  gossip  to  all  his  lay  friends 
about  what  went  on  in  his  Oratory,  or  they  might  have  discovered 
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that  his  younger  companions,  far  from  immolating  themselves  for 
his  sake,  often  paid  scant  attention  to  his  wishes  and  freely  criticized 
his  decisions  —  though  the  quarrel  with  London  tended  to  draw 
them  all  closer  together.  People  who  talked  about  'inferior  men* 
did  not  realize  that  the  more  ordinary  they  were,  the  more  surprising 
was  the  affection  Newman  developed  towards  them,  in  middle  life, 
when  he  was  cut  off  from  those  contemporaries  who  had  shared  the 
aspirations  of  his  youth,  either  by  death  or  by  their  silence  towards 
him. 

Outsiders  did  not  hear  the  Chapter  Addresses,  so  simple,  direct 
and  practical,  devoted  to  their  common  life  and  its  problems*  In 
1854  when  the  Refectory  in  the  new  house  was  at  last  complete, 
Newman  had  spoken  to  his  community  of  their  meal  together  — 
'this  great  sacrament  of  nature '  —  where  they  renewed  in  their  own 
age  'Abraham's  feast  in  thanksgiving  for  Isaac,  the  Jewish  feast  of 
Tabernacles  and  the  Apostolic  Agape,  or  feast  of  charity'.  He  went 
on  to  talk  of  the  house  itself  going  through  its  novitiate :  'And  again 
since  the  Congregation  has  to  grow  into  the  House  as  into  its  outward 
covering  or  shell,  almost  a  corresponding  process  must  be  gone 
through  by  ourselves,  before  we  can  be  considered  to  be  established 
on  the  spot  of  ground,  to  which  our  dear  and  Holy  Father  has 
conducted  us*.  Their  father,  of  course,  was  St.  Philip. 

Newman  thus  addressed  the  inhabitants  of  the  house :  '  I  charge 
you  then,  my  dear  Fathers  and  Brothers,  for  His  greater  glory  and 
the  honour  of  His  Church,  for  the  love  of  our  supreme  Patron,  the 
Blessed  Mary,  and  for  duty's  sake  to  our  own  Father  Philip,  I  charge 
each  of  you  in  this  place — you  Father  Minister  [Ambrose]  by  your 
zeal  for  the  Congregation,  you  Father  Bernard,  by  your  gentleness ; 
you,  Father  Frederick  by  your  fidelity  to  your  friendships,  you 
Austin  by  your  habit  of  contentment,  you  Nicholas  by  your  earnest- 
ness —  you  Stanislas  by  your  conscientiousness  —  you  Edward  by 
your  unassuming  temper  —  you  Henry  by  your  cheerfulness  —  and 
you  dear  Father  Joseph  though  not  here  by  your  loyalty  to  me  — 
and  you  my  dear  Novices  and  my  dear  Brothers  by  the  love  I  bear 
you,  do  each  of  you  your  own  part  in  prayer  or  in  work,  co-operate 
in  the  work  of  others,  make  up  the  defects  of  mine,  give  the  whole 
body  the  benefit  of  your  best  thoughts,  and  as  St  Philip  has  given 
you  a  good  house,  do  all  of  you  your  best  to  provide  it  with  good 
tenants  and  to  adorn  it  with  a  visible  attractiveness  and  a  moral 
beauty'. 

This  was  what  he  had  said  before  going  over  to  begin  his  work  in 
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Ireland,  before  the  difficulties  over  there,  before  Dalgairns'  distur- 
bances became  a  problem,  before  London  by  its  independent  acts 
convinced  him  that  the  Oratory  he  had  founded  was  in  danger  of 
being  entirely  overwhelmed  by  Faber's  influence.  Much  more  now 
did  he  feel  devoted  to  it,  insufficient  object  as  it  appeared  in  the  eyes 
of  others. 

But  if  Newman  found  the  Birmingham  Oratory  of  real  impor- 
tance, why,  when  it  was  being  damaged  by  the  talk  in  London,  did 
he  resolutely  refuse  to  defend  his  conduct,  and  enforce  silence  on 
his  companions?  As  a  private  person  at  Oxford  he  had  never 
defended  himself,  but  as  a  Catholic  priest  and  the  head  of  a  religious 
body  he  did  answer  attacks  on  his  conduct,  since  they  reflected  on  the 
Institute  and  on  the  Church,  It  was  all  very  well  to  tell  Stanislas  it 
was  good  worldly  wisdom,  but  since  he  made  out  no  case  the  world 
assumed  he  had  none.  His  private  letters  to  his  companions  show 
that  he  realized  the  danger  to  the  Oratory  if  his  own  reputation  was 
lowered  —  it  scared  off  novices,  for  one  thing.  Yet  he  remained 
silent,  not  only  now  but  for  years  —  in  essentials,  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

The  truth  was  that  he  could  not  defend  himself  without  attacking 
Faber  and  the  London  House,  and  this  he  would  not  do.  Even  for 
Birmingham  he  would  not  dissect  the  quarrel  in  public  and  exhibit 
what  he  thought  of  the  London  conduct.  This  was  what  tied  his 
hands  and  tongue ;  nothing  else.  It  was  a  chivalrous,  and  was  to 
become  an  heroic  silence,  as  the  Brompton  view  gained  wider  cur- 
rency, but  being  human,  he  could  not  but  feel  with  Job  'enormous 
irritation*  when  well-meaning  friends,  misunderstanding  the  issues 
and  convinced  his  attitude  was  nothing  but  a  tantrum,  tried  with 
such  obvious  flattery  to  soothe  the  noble  wounded  spirit.  And  of 
course,  when  their  flattery  was  rebuffed,  they  soon  stopped  thinking 
the  wounded  spirit  so  noble. 
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Withdrawal  from  Ireland 

NEWMAN'S  last  year,  as  he  was  determined  it  should  be,  as  resident 
Rector  of  the  University,  was  as  full  of  crises  and  channel  crossings 
as  the  rest.  He  was  at  home  for  Christmas,  in  Dublin  in  January, 
came  back  for  a  brief  visit  in  February  and  again  in  March.  Of  the 
February  crossing  he  wrote,  'I  had  a  beautiful  passage,  calm  and 
quick,  and  the  wind  blew  so  strongly  against  us,  I  feared  my  hat  would 
go  off  '.  But  on  March  iTth :  'The  less  we  say  about  my  passage 
yesterday  the  better.  I  could  not  get  a  berth  below  and  stretched 
myself  on  a  bench  on  deck,  on  which  I  held  on  or  rolled  over,  accord- 
ing to  the  occasion.  However  in  those  painful  lurches  of  the  boat 
and  interminable  swimmings,  teachings  and  topsiturvies  of  the 
stomach,  fresh  air  is  so  great  a  boon,  as  to  make  up  for  what  I  lost  in 
not  being  below  several  times  over.  It  answers  to  the  refrigerium 
in  purgatory,  which  I  suppose  is  the  fresh  breath  of  grace.  .  .  .' 
Five  hours  of  this  he  called  short. 

In  January  he  had  a  swelling  of  the  knee  again.  'It  pains  me  to 
walk,  eke  not',  he  told  Ambrose,  Thinking  of  consulting  Babington, 
he  was  grieved  to  hear  he  had  recently  died.  Death  took  a  more 
affecting  toll  in  removing  Robert  Wilberforce,  after  a  sudden  fever* 
almost  exactly  a  year  after  Newman  had  dined  with  him  in  Rome. 
This  was  the  first  occasion,  Newman  said  afterwards,  when  he  found 
it  hard  to  accept  God's  will.  He  mourned  Robert  as  a  friend  and  as 
a  loss  to  the  Church  in  England,  but  he  might  well  have  lamented  for 
his  own  sake,  for  the  effect  it  was  to  have  on  Manning,  soon  to  become 
so  important  in  English  Catholic  life.  Manning's  letters  to  Robert 
Wilberforce  are  quite  different  from  others,  free  and  natural;  they 
reveal  a  warm  friendship,  and  a  certain  respect,  from  Manning,  to- 
wards this  learned  brother-in-law.  Robert  was  to  have  joined  the 
Oblates  of  St.  Charles,  and  had  he  lived  he  might  have  prevented 
Manning's  mind  from  slipping  into  so  narrow  a  theological  groove. 
Such  a  personal  link,  too,  between  Manning  and  Newman  must  have 
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kept  their  relations  from  deteriorating  as  they  did.  At  present  New- 
man was  on  such  good  terms  with  Manning  that  he  often  stayed  the 
night  with  him  and  said  Mass  in  his  church,  when  he  went  to  London. 
Faber  was  exceedingly  suspicious  of  this  entente  cordials. 

Newman  even  dedicated  to  Manning  his  book  of  Sermons  on 
Various  Occasions.  As  well  as  his  more  famous  occasional  sermons 
this  contained  the  series  preached  in  his  own  University  Church, 
including  two  on  St.  Paul's  gift  of  sympathy  and  human  under- 
standing which  tell  much  about  Newman  himself  in  telling  what  he 
loved  in  the  great  Apostle.  Newman's  fame  as  a  preacher  belonged 
to  his  Protestant  days,  and  there  was  no  rush  to  hear  him  in  Dublin. 
He  was  even  surprised,  on  making  up  the  accounts  of  the  collections, 
to  find  that  when  he  preached  the  amount  taken  was  double  that  of 
others  —  for  instance,  the  smart  young  Anderdon.  His  audience 
consisted  chiefly  of  old  ladies.  "If  I  preached  regularly  I  should 
have  a  large  congregation  of  lawyers  and  old  ladies',  he  told  Ambrose. 
Old  ladies  often  know  who  is  worth  listening  to.  But  Newman 
never  considered  himself  a  good  preacher.  'Manning  does  preach 
indefinitely  better  than  I  do*,  he  had  insisted  to  Miss  Giberne,  not 
long  since.  Manning's  sermons  had  an  immediate  effect,  and  he  made 
many  converts.  But  Newman's  have  more  lasting  power.  Per- 
suasive eloquence  dates  and  loses  warmth  as  time  blows  through  it ; 
the  thoughts  of  a  wise  man  only  grow  as  the  years  pass,  like  trees. 

In  March  Newman  wrote  his  official  letter  of  resignation,  naming 
November  i4th  as  the  date  it  should  take  effect.  He  gave  two  reasons, 
that  his  health  would  not  stand  the  continual  travel,  and  that  he 
wished  to  be  with  his  Congregation.  He  also  wrote  separate  letters, 
differing  in  tone,  to  CuUen  and  to  friendly  and  unfriendly  bishops. 
That  to  the  Lion  was  a  brief  announcement  only.  It  was  typical  of 
Newman  to  thank  nil  for  their  kindness  and  only  add  to  some  'and 
confidence*.  He  did  not  thank  for  their  confidence  those  who  had 
shown  none,  but  he  expressed  gratitude  for  kindness  even  to  those 
who  had  opposed  him.  The  strain  of  his  constant  journeys  was  not 
a  mere  excuse.  At  this  time  he  suffered  from  pains  which  he  had 
been  told  might  be  due  to  heart  trouble.  It  was  not  till  the  Mowing 
winter  that  a  specialist  in  London  examined  him  and  assured  him 

that  his  heart  was  sound  and  that  the  pains  came  from  other  causes 

notably  from  nervous  indigestion,  a  condition  not  to  be  cured  by 
continual  travel  and  anxiety. 

Consternation  set  in  when  everyone  began  to  realize  how  strange 
the  University  would  look  without  Newman.  So  determined  were 
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they  now  to  keep  him  that  he  had  to  get  a  decree  passed  in  Birming- 
ham refusing  to  extend  his  leave.  This  was  presented  early  in  May 
and  as  a  result  Cullen  himself  called,  on  the  i2th,  to  try  to  persuade 
Newman  to  stay.  'The  poor  Archbishop  has  just  gone*,  he  wrote 
to  Ambrose  afterwards  c — I  say  "poor"  because  he  was  evidently 
so  nervous  and  distressed,  as  to  melt  me  internally,  though  I  was 
very  stiff,  or  very  much  moved,  both  at  once  perhaps,  during  that 
short  interview/  Cullen  tried  every  inducement.  First  he  simply 
begged  Newman  to  stop,  then  he  suggested  another  dispensation 
from  the  Oratorian  Rule  from  Propaganda,  then  that  Newman  should 
remain  Rector  but  have  a  resident  Sub-Rector  to  do  most  of  the 
work,  and  finally  he  said  all  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland 
would  write  to  the  Birmingham  Fathers.  Newman  remained 
adamant  'All  this  took  place  with  pauses  of  silence  on  my  part  and 
his  —  and  when  I  spoke,  I  spoke  with  great  momentum.  I  say  all 
this  to  bring  the  scene  before  you.  Then  he  rose  and  I  rang  the  bell 
—  and  there  must  have  been  something  unusual  in  our  faces,  for 
when  Frederick  came  in,  he  looked  frightened.'  Before  he  left, 
Cullen  said  the  University  would  buy  Newman's  Church ;  needless 
to  say  this  led  to  negotiations  which  lasted  for  years. 

'  Everyone  tells  me  my  going  is  the  only  subject  talked  about  in 
every  society',  Newman  observed  a  few  days  later.  *.  .  .  I  think 
the  effect  will  be  to  increase  my  power  wonderfully  —  but  feeling  as 
I  do,  my  extreme  incapacity,  and  knowing  how  vague  and  illogical 
the  belief  in  my  capacity  is,  I  assure  you  I  wish  now  more  than  ever 
to  get  away,  before  I  am  found  out  —  for  I  am  an  ass  in  a  lion's 
skin.'  By  June  he  was  resigned  to  being  a  non-resident  Rector  for 
a  time,  if  necessary :  'but  it  will  be  a  very  large  pill  for  the  Irish 
clergy  to  swallow  and  I  doubt  the  capacity  of  their  throat'.  By  July 
1 8th  the  Bishops  had  decided  nothing,  and  had  not  replied  to  the 
Birmingham  Fathers  at  all;  Newman  therefore  went  home.  At 
once  action  was  taken  and  a  long  persuasive  letter  addressed  to  the 
Congregation,  desiring  them  to  allow  all  to  go  on  as  before.  In  an 
equally  long  and  polite  reply  the  Birmingham  Oratory  refused  to 
give  their  Superior  to  the  University  any  longer.  Then  followed  a 
series  of  letters  and  at  last  Newman  agreed  to  remain  on  for  a  further 
period  as  a  non-resident  Rector.  They  invited  his  suggestions  for 
a  working  Vice-Rector.  But  when  he  asked  for  Mr.  Butler,  a  layman, 
a  shocked  silence  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  Bishops.  Of  the  few 
priests  Newman  considered  suitable  for  the  office,  the  best  refused. 
Nor  did  the  Bishops  make  a  choice  of  their  own.  Nothing  was  done, 
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and  when  Newman  left  Ireland  in  November  the  University  had  no 
presiding  authority  at  all. 

Newman's  professors,  mostly  laymen,  were  devoted  to  him  and 
they  tried  to  keep  him  in  touch,  writing  to  consult  him  and  to  let 
him  know  what  was  going  on ;  they  begged  him  not  to  desert  them. 
But  those  in  authority  took  no  more  notice  of  his  requests  now  than 
they  had  all  along ;  rather  less,  since  he  was  at  a  distance.  The  next 
year  proved  such  a  hectic  one  in  Birmingham  that  Newman  was 
prevented,  even  had  he  wished  it,  from  coming  to  Dublin.  Still  he 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  University,  and  with  a  proper  Vice- 
Rector  could  have  been  of  use  to  it  still,  as  adviser  and  arbiter.  The 
chief  undertakings  of  this  last  year  were  the  inauguration  of  the  long 
planned  Evening  Classes,  the  first  in  that  field  of  education  except 
for  some  held  in  connexion  with  London  University,  and  the  creation 
of  a  new  magazine,  Atlantis,  to  deal  with  general  subjects  of  scientific 
and  historical  interest.  Newman  wrote  several  articles  to  start  it  off. 
The  Evening  Classes,  which  everyone  had  prophesied  would  be  a 
failure,  proved  instead  a  great  success.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
bear  the  continued  anxiety  of  responsibility  without  power  and  when 
that  year  was  completed,  in  November  1858,  Newman  retired 
completely  from  the  affairs  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland. 

He  had  devoted  seven  years,  three  intensively,  to  the  service  of 
the  University ;  he  retained  many  friends  and  much  sympathy  with 
Irish  causes,  but  he  felt  the  great  experiment  had  been  a  failure. 
Times  and  policies  had  been  too  much  for  him,  but  at  least  he  had 
tried  his  hardest  to  build  on  the  true  foundations.  If  it  was  a  failure, 
it  was  an  honourable  one.  But  in  London  and  in  Rome  his  principles 
and  aims  were  not  understood,  any  more  than  they  were  in  Dublin, 
nor  was  his  hard  work  visible.  Archbishop  Cullen,  who  had  the 
ear  of  Baxnabd  at  Rome,  never  once  praised  Newman's  work.  He 
criticized  him  continually,  for  high  expenditure,  choosing  English 
professors,  allowing  the  students  to  hunt  and  go  dancing  and  trying 
to  import  Oxford  customs.  All  this,  Cullen  grumbled,  gave  MacHale 
just  the  handle  he  needed  against  the  University,  and  he  used  the 
University  as  a  pretext  to  oppose  Cullen  himself  and  his  Roman 
policies.  Barnab6  could  not  fail  to  get  the  impression  that  Newman 
was  worse  than  useless  in  the  position.  Cullen  even  complained  of 
his  absence  in  1858,  the  year  Newman  stayed  on  without  salary,  on 
the  urgent  request  of  the  Bishops,  and  on  the  understanding  that 
he  would  have  a  resident  Vice-Rector.  Even  in  1859,  *&&  he  had 
gone,  Cullen  was  still  blaming  him  to  Propaganda.  There  was  no 
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counterblast  to  this  continual  denigration.    Newman  did  not  write 
to  Rome  to  tell  them  of  his  difficulties. 

At  the  end  of  these  hard  and  frustrating  years  Newman  had 
nothing  to  show  in  public  but  a  few  lectures  and  sermons  —  he 
dedicated  the  lectures  to  his  lay  friend  Monsell.  His  work  in  Dublin 
had  been  behind  the  scenes  —  it  was  known  to  his  teaching  staff,  to 
a  few  friends  on  the  spot,  but  he  had  made  no  great  public  impression. 
In  England  he  had  had  no  time  to  do  anything  and  had  scarcely 
been  seen  in  London  since  he  gave  the  lectures  on  Anglican  Difficulties 
in  1850.  How  different  in  these  seven  years,  had  been  the  course 
of  other  converts,  less  famous  to  start  with !  Faber  had  become 
famous  as  a  preacher  and  a  writer  of  devotional  books  that  sold  in 
thousands;  his  aristocratic  converts  sang  his  praises  not  only  in 
London  but  in  Rome.  Manning's  sermons  made  a  great  impression 
on  London  society  and  he  made  many  converts  among  the  holders 
of  political  and  economic  power ;  he  spent  much  time  in  Rome  and 
had  many  friends  there,  including  the  Pope  himself,  and  he  was 
already  ardently  devoted  to  the  present  policies  of  the  Holy  See. 
Those  who  had  expected  similar  results  from  Newman  were  dis- 
appointed. People  whom  his  books  had  converted  were  not  neces- 
sarily received  by  him.  Old  ladies  in  Dublin  were  the  only  people 
who  heard  him  preach,  besides  the  factory  workers  in  Birmingham. 
And  what  was  the  point  of  trying  to  turn  Dublin  into  Oxford  —  for 
that  was  as  far  as  most  Catholics  saw  into  his  aims  there.  It  was 
plain  that  Newman  was  a  disappointment,  and  the  fault  must  be  his 
own. 

Newman  knew  well  enough  what  was  thought  of  him ;  apart 
from  the  gossip  he  heard,  he  was  too  acute  not  to  guess  it  from  the 
manner  of  those  who  met  him  after  having  been  in  London.  On 
July  i4±h  1857,  just  before  coming  home  for  the  vacation,  he  told 
Ambrose  some  of  the  things  that  'fidgetted'  him.  One  concerned 
the  hesitations  of  prospective  novices.  'I  think  it  is  given  out  in 
whispers  that  I,  that  we,  cannot  manage  young  men  and  therefore 
never  shall  have  novices.'  The  next  day  he  added  that  this  distressed 
him  because  it  made  him  feel  he  must  be  a  bad  superior  —  'however, 
it  is  intended  for  guidance  as  well  as  penance'.  He  wrote  out  the 
worst  side  of  things  on  one  day,  but  on  the  next  faced  the  situation 
with  renewed  resolution.  This  was  a  typical  pattern  of  reaction. 
Again  and  again  he  would  meet  with  news  that  would  indicate 
opposition  to  his  work  and  often  misrepresentations  of  his  own 
behaviour  of  the  most  damaging  and  humiliating  kind ;  the  shock 
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of  these  blows,  as  real  as  if  they  were  physical,  inevitably 
depressed  him,  but  it  is  surprising  how  quickly  his  courage 
revived.  A  very  false  impression  is  presented  if  letters  written 
at  the  moment  of  despondency  —  for  Newman  never  disguised 
his  feelings  but  wrote  as  he  felt  to  his  intimate  friends  —  are  printed 
without  those  expressing  the  resurgence  that  always  followed,  some- 
times in  a  postscript,  sometimes  the  next  day. 

*I  think  as  time  goes  on,  we  may  expect  any  quantity  of  con- 
tempt from  the  influences  which  are  at  work  against  us',  he  said 
now,  'and  our  line  is  to  make  ourselves  strong  in  Birmingham  and 
depend  upon  it,  we  shall  have  numbers  elsewhere  falling  back  upon 
us/  He  hit  off  the  future  exactly  with  his  usual  intuition,  but  the 
movement  of  falling  back  on  Birmingham  did  not  really  begin  till 
the  Apologia  was  published.  Much  worse  was  to  come  to  pass  in  the 
seven  years  before  that  day. 

In  the  July  letter  Newman  analysed  the  position  with  regard  to  the 
new  situation  created  by  the  quarrel  with  the  London  Oratory.  *  All 
the  world  goes  to  London  —  to  know  people  up  and  down  the  world, 
is  to  know  people  in  London.  That  is  Fr  Faber's  position  —  he  is, 
as  they  say,  master  of  the  situation.  I  knew  it,  when  I  let  him  go 
there.  I  refused  it  myself,  because  it  is  not  my  line.  I  never  have 
liked  publicity  and  could  not  do  justice  to  it.  I  should  have  been  in 
a  most  false  position.  Providence  did  not  mean  it  —  but  it  follows 
that  my  whole  Oxford  connexion,  and  whatever  comes  through  it, 
and  again  all  the  interest  I  may  have  excited  by  my  former  works, 
goes  to  London  and  not  to  Birmingham,  and  so  to  Fr  Faber.  All 
he  has  not  himself  and  wished  to  have  —  is  my  name.  As  long  as  he 
can  make  his  Oratory  looked  on  as  mine,  he  has  all  from  me  he 
wishes.  ...  I  never  should  be  surprised  if  they  put  up  my  portrait 
in  a  conspicuous  place  .  .  .  and  thus  would  have  a  double  advan- 
tage, would  show  gratitude  and  forbearance,  and  would  use  my 
name.  All  this,  you  see,  shows  that  I  must  not  allow  myself  of  fry 
own  act  to  be  mixed  up  in  people's  minds  with  them. 

'This,  however,  is  a  digression.  What  I  mean  is  that  we  must 
dismiss  the  prospect  of  novices  arising  out  of  the  connections  of  the 
past.  .  .  .  There  is  another  reason.  To  the  rising  generation  itself, 
to  the  sons  of  those  who  knew  or  read  me  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago,  I  am  a  character  of  history  —  they  know  nothing  of  me ;  they 
have  heard  my  name  and  nothing  more.  ...  I  made  influence  at 
Oxford  with  my  Parochial  Sermons  —  they  are  not  only  Protestant 
but  simply  unknown,  unheard  of  by  the  rising  generation.  Fr 
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Faber's  books  are  to  it,  just  what  those  sermons  were  to  the  fore- 
going, and  do  the  same  work  of  creating  influence.  .  .  Here  then 
are  two  natural  reasons  in  the  course  of  things  .  .  .  not  to  be 
lamented,  not  to  discourage  us  —  not  any  punishment  for  any  thing 
we  have  done  or  not  done.  And  to  this  must  be  added  the  unpopu- 
larity of  Birmingham  as  a  site,  far  worse  than  Manchester  or 
Liverpool/ 

Indeed,  as  Ambrose  had  so  cheerfully  said  at  the  beginning, 
they  had  been  given  'the  hardest  town  in  England  to  work'.  So  far 
as  it  was  religious  at  all,  it  was  nonconformist;  the  rich  were 
engaged  in  manufacture  and  trade ;  there  were  no  gentry,  and  more 
important,  few  educated  people  —  nothing  like  the  independent 
liberal  and  intellectual  tradition  of  Manchester,  which  would  have 
suited  Newman's  turn  of  mind  very  well  for  an  environment  Even 
the  poor  of  Birmingham  were  a  rootless  mob  of  unskilled  labourers 
for  the  most  part,  without  the  tradition  of  the  artisans  of  the  great 
northern  towns.  The  Catholics  were  the  outcasts  of  both  England 
and  Ireland,  illiterates  struggling  to  keep  alive.  In  the  world  beyond 
'Brummagem'  was  despised ;  all  those  little  pressworks  turned  out 
'trash'  —  there  was  not  even  the  romance  of  power  associated  with 
the  great  ironworks  or  cotton  mills  of  the  other  booming  towns  of 
England's  expanding  industries. 

And  just  for  this,  because  it  was  despised,  Newman  had  a  special 
feeling  for  Birmingham.  No  one  was  less  impressed  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Mammon,  no  one  more  conscious  of  the  ugliness  of  a  city 
that  sometimes  seemed  entirely  devoted  to  that  idol ;  yet  because 
it  was  a  place  despised,  he  had  a  sort  of  tenderness  towards  it.  He 
firmly  believed  that  God,  acting  through  circumstances,  had  placed 
hi™  in  it.  He  had  not  chosen  to  come  there.  Because  he  was 
received  in  Oxford,  he  had  come  under  the  Bishop  in  the  Midland 
District,  and  this  (under  old  Bishop  Walsh)  had  been  Wiseman.  It 
was  Wiseman  who  had  pkced  him  at  Maryvale,  and  the  Brief  had 
put  him  in  Birmingham  to  begin  the  Oratory.  Now  Wiseman  was 
in  London,  Faber  was  in  London  and  with  him  several  of  Newman's 
Littlemore  companions  and  Bowden's  sons,  more  like  blood  rela- 
tions to  Newman  than  his  own  nephews,  whom  he  was  not  allowed 
to  meet.  But  though  he  saw  that  his  old  influence  had  slipped  away, 
he  scarcely  wasted  a  night  moping  over  the  loss.  He  began  to  plan 
the  siege  of  Birmingham  and  wondered  whether  he  might  not  pick 
up  novices  among  the  sons  of  the  stalwart  dissenters  who  were  build- 
ing their  solid  residences  all  round  him  in  Edgbaston.  As  usual, 
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once  he  had  fully  realized  what  he  was  up  against,  he  was  ready  for 
battle.  'We  must  found  a  claim  of  merit,  and  exhibit  a  visible 
tangible  serviceableness  in  that  redbrick  house  which  stands  upon  a 
triangular  island  close  to  the  Plough  and  Harrow/ 

Ambrose  was  not  at  all  averse  to  such  a  plan.  He  had  recently 
remarked,  'One  or  two  great  people  can  give  a  priest  as  much  trouble 
as  a  score  of  factory  girls  —  God  bless  em.  They  are  worth  all  the 
lords  and  ladies  that  ever  were  born.'  And  in  October  he  was  telling 
of  a  picnic  organized  for  these  girls  at  Rednal.  'Notwithstanding 
the  dreadful  day  the  girls  were  as  merry  as  larks  and  one  who  knocked 
out  two  of  her  teeth  in  a  tumble  down  the  slope  said  she  had  never 
passed  a  pleasanter  day.  After  that  I  made  them  a  speech  and  told 
them  how  I  was  going  to  give  up  the  party  and  you  would  not  let  me, 
and  how  you  gave  the  music,  and  then  their  cheers  were  so  vociferous 
that  I  thought  they  would  have  brought  the  kitchen  ceiling  down/ 
In  spite  of  being  so  much  away  Newman  took  a  close  interest  in  all 
the  parish  activities ;  in  June  he  had  been  anxious  to  get  back  for 
the  Corpus  Christi  procession  —  'else  I  shall  miss  the  banners  and 
bows'  —  details  of  which  had  been  posted  to  and  fro  across  the  sea. 

As  well  as  the  ever-growing  parish,  a  scheme  well  worthy  of  the 
Oratory  was  being  planned  in  that  summer  and  autumn  —  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible,  to  be  supervised  by  Newman.  Thus,  in 
spite  of  some  momentary  distress  at  their  situation,  Newman  had 
reason  to  hope  that  his  Oratory,  now  that  he  was  coming  home  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  it,  would  be  knit  together  more  strongly 
than  ever  by  these  tasks,  practical  and  intellectual.  Full  of  cheer 
again,  he  was  teasing  Ambrose  in  November  for  being  such  a  'green 
author  |  as  to  wonder  about  the  sales  of  his  translation  of  the  Raccolta, 
an  Italian  collection  of  prayers.  He  teased  him  too  for  being  taken 
in  by  Faber's  praise  of  the  book,  and  his  writing  compliments  on  the 
Birmingham  Oratory  in  Henry  WUberforce's  paper.  'He  wishes  to 
soothe  us  like  children  who  are  teething :  "Pretty  dear".'  Newman 
disliked  butter,  and  in  this  case  it  was  particularly  tiresome  to  be 
buttered  as  if  he  was  merely  in  a  temper  with  the  London  Oratory 
when  he  thought  there  were  principles  at  stake.  As  for  H.  W.'s 
buttering  it  showed  that  he  believed  the  London  view  of  the  quarrel, 
and  that  Newman  was  guilty  of  jealousy,  tyranny  and  resentment, 
however  he  tried  to  disguise  it  with  talk  of  sensitiveness.  'I  have  a 
mixture  of  pity  and  disappointment  about  him  I  cannot  describe', 
Newman  said.  Years  later  Henry  told  Newman  that  Faber  had  told 
him  Newman  was  trying  to  get  the  London  Oratory  into  his  power. 
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But  in  spite  of  these  unhappy  results  of  the  gossip  circulating 
about  him,  Newman  went  home  for  Christmas  in  1857  full  of  fight, 
ready  for  yet  another  beginning.  It  was  to  be  a  year  of  disasters, 
the  first  of  a  succession  of  the  worst  trials  and  humiliations  of  his 
whole  life. 
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The  Bible  Translation  Mystery 

IT  seems  to  me  that  a  time  of  great  reaction  and  great  trial  is  before 
is',  Newman  wrote  to  Ambrose  St.  John  in  May  1857.  'I  earnestly 
xust  I  may  be  wrong/  He  was  thinking,  not  of  their  immediate 
roubles,  but  of  the  wider  prospect.  *.  .  .  It  seems  to  me  that  really 
[  may  be  wanted  in  England,  and  that  there  may  be  a  providential 
reason,  over  and  above  the  compulsion  of  the  Fathers  at  Birmingham 
for  me  to  return.  I  have  too  little,  perhaps,  made  myself  felt  — 
and,  while  some,  like  Faber,  are  going  ahead  without  fear,  others 
are  in  consequence,  even  if  not  inclined  of  themselves  already, 
backing  and  making  confusion.  ...  It  makes  me  wish  I  were  to 
live  twenty  years  in  full  possession  of  my  mind  —  for  breakers  are 
ahead.*  The  breakers  were  the  result  of  the  pounding  of  human 
opinions  on  the  rock  of  faith.  Newman  did  have  his  twenty  years  — 
it  brought  him  close  to  the  unexpected  crown  of  the  Cardinalate, 
but  the  conflict  turned  out  more  strangely  than  even  he  could  have 
foreseen.  He  felt  in  himself  the  power  to  lead  the  fight  against  the 
growing  scepticism  in  intellectual  circles,  not  by  turning  his  back 
on  the  discoveries  and  techniques  of  the  new  age,  as  the  Ultra- 
montanes,  Faber  among  them,  seemed  to  be  doing,  but  by  using 
them  to  reach  that  deeper  understanding  of  the  faith  which  would 
appeal  to  thinking  men.  Confusion  was  being  made  by  some  of  the 
liberal-minded  Catholics  who  reacted  too  fiercely  against  the  rigid 
conservatism  of  the  leaders. 

'Yet  the  battle  is  not  given  to  the  strong,  and  the  divine  pur- 
poses are  wrought  out  by  the  weak  and  unarmed  —  so  that  I  am 
making  myself  of  more  importance  than  past  history  justifies.  Still 
here  I  am,  as  yet  alive  and  well  — Do  pray  for  me,  that  I  may  find 
what  use  God  wishes  to  put  me  to,  and  may  pursue  it  with  great 
obedience/  It  was  to  be  the  painful  discovery  of  the  next  few  years 
that  whatever  God  wished,  men  would  not  put  Newman  to  any 
use  in  the  spheres  where  he  could  have  done  most  Yet  every  task 
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that  was  offered  him  he  undertook  —  only  to  find  it  taken  away 
again. 

The  first  of  these  abortive  works  was  the  projected  translation 
of  the  Bible.  At  Easter  1855  Ullathorne  had  come  back  from  the 
Synod  of  English  Bishops  with  the  news  that  they  had  passed  a 
decree  to  entrust  Newman  with  the  supervision  of  this  great  work. 
But  he  received  no  official  notice,  and  nothing  happened  for  over 
two  years.  In  August  1857  Wiseman  wrote  to  inform  him  that  cthe 
grave  and  most  important  work'  had  been  committed  to  him. 
Taught  by  bitter  experience  with  the  Irish  Bishops  Newman 
cautiously,  though  courteously,  asked  to  see  the  actual  decree  before 
giving  his  reply.  Back  it  came,  and  it  had  been  ratified,  with  the 
other  decrees,  in  Rome.  Newman  wrote  to  Wiseman  on  September 
I4th,  'If  I  accept  the  work  put  upon  me  without  hesitation  or 
reluctance,  it  is  not  as  if  I  did  not  feel  its  arduousness  to  be  as  great 
as  its  honor,  but  because  nothing  seems  left  to  me  to  obey  the 
expression  of  a  wish  which  comes  to  me  from  your  Eminence  with 
the  concurrence  of  a  Provincial  Council'. 

Now  that  he  was  sure  he  had  authority,  Newman  set  to  work 
at  once.  During  October  he  wrote  over  twenty  letters  to  the  heads 
of  the  Catholic  Colleges  and  the  professors  of  theology,  asking  for 
immediate  suggestions  and  for  future  advice  and  criticism.  A  few 
converts  were  on  his  list,  Manning  and  Ward  among  them,  but  the 
majority  were  old  Catholics.  Their  replies  are  interesting;  the 
more  learned  wanted  an  entirely  new  version.  Dr.  Macguire  re- 
marked that  the  cramped  servility  of  the  older  versions  rendered  the 
Bible  'uninviting,  needlessly  obscure  and  sometimes  unintelligible*. 
Catholics  used  an  English  version  based  on  the  Rheims  and  Douay 
translations  of  the  late  sixteenth  century,  earlier  than  the  Anglican 
Authorized  version,  but  revised  and  approximated  to  that  by  Bishop 
Challoner  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Macguire  and  others 
wanted  the  new  Bible  paragraphed  instead  of  divided  artificially  into 
verses.  Many  disclaimed  the  knowledge  necessary  to  give  advice, 
but  aU  were  delighted  that  the  task  was  entrusted  to  Newman.  Dr. 
Newsham  of  Ushaw  was  quite  ecstatic.  *  God  has  raised  you  up  for 
this  great  work.  The  presidency  of  the  Irish  University,  important 
as  it  is,  dwindles  in  my  opinion  into  insignificance  in  comparison/ 

Newman,  who  was  nothing  if  not  practical  where  the  publishing 
of  books  was  concerned,  had  straight  away  asked  Wiseman  how  the 
expenses  were  to  be  met  —  should  he  temporarily  hold  the  copy- 
right? This  question  was  answered  within  three  weeks:  the 
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Bishops  did  not  think  that  Newman  ought  to  hold  the  copyright. 
Evidently  it  had  not  occurred  to  them  that  translating  the  Bible 
would  cost  anything  and  Wiseman  asked  for  an  estimate.  Newman 
struggled  with  the  complexities  of  this  problem  for  a  month  before 
he  sent  the  Cardinal,  at  the  beginning  of  November,  a  rough  plan 
of  work.  As  chief  translators  he  intended  to  employ  St.  John,  who 
had  studied  Hebrew  and  Syriac  under  Pusey  at  Oxford ;  Darnell, 
who  was  a  first-class  Latinist  and  had  a  good  knowledge  of  German ; 
and  Caswall,  who  had  already  shown  taste  and  skill  in  translating 
Latin  hymns.  Assistant  translators  were  named  from  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  Oratory  to  come  and  work  with  them.  'I  am  fitting  up 
a  room  in  our  Oratory  as  Scriptorium  and  propose  working  there/ 
They  would  start  with  the  New  Testament  and  go  on  to  the  Old ; 
each  portion  as  it  was  completed  would  be  set  up  in  type  and  sent 
off  to  revisors  appointed  by  the  Cardinal.  Newman  thought  it 
might  be  possible,  thus  working  in  relays,  to  use  only  a  fourth  of  the 
type  needed  for  the  whole  Bible.  He  had  even  derided  what  type 
he  would  prefer.  But  it  was  difficult  to  estimate  costs,  of  the  type, 
of  books  needed,  and  desks  for  the  translators  and  copies  for  the 
revisors.  He  gave  a  figure  of  £950  but  was  doubtful  of  its  providing 
a  real  guide. 

Silence  ensued  for  nearly  three  months.  In  February  Wiseman 
spoke  of  a  final  approbation  being  necessary  from  the  Holy  See  and 
advised  Newman  to  show  Ullathorne  his  arrangements  for  the 
revision.  Newman  replied  by  return  that  he  had  akeady  done  so, 
and  asked  again  whether  the  expenses  were  to  be  met  out  of  the  copy- 
right. This  always  provoked  a  swift  reaction — in  the  negative. 
Newman  explained  that  he  did  not  want  the  copyright  but  saw  no 
other  means  of  covering  the  expenses ;  once  they  were  paid,  it  could 
be  handed  over  to  the  Bishops.  Silence  settled  down  again. 

Newman  had  made  a  private  note  in  November  on  what  he  sup- 
posed were  the  reasons  for  this  extraordinary  behaviour  —  private 
because  even  at  home  'when  I  have  hinted  it,  I  have  been  thought 
fanciful'.  He  thought  that  when  the  Synod  passed  the  decree  in- 
1855  it  was  'with  the  intention  of  the  London  Oratory  doing  it,  and 
my  chiefly  giving  my  name  and  general  superintendance*.  At  that 
time  he  had  been  in  the  thick  of  his  work  in  Ireland,  and  they  could 
not  have  expected  him  to  have  taken  on  more  than  this.  But  then, 
just  when  the  decrees  went  to  Rome,  the  quarrel  between  the  Oratories 
occurred.  'The  Cardinal  found  the  plan  marred,  and  therefore 
waited  till  the  last  minute,  hoping  things  would  come  straight'  The 
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last  minute  was  in  the  summer  of  1857  when  the  Synodal  decrees 
were  returned,  ratified,  from  Rome.  Wiseman  was  now  forced  to 
take  action,  but  he  no  longer  wished  Newman  to  have  the  work,  and 
so  he  played  a  delaying  game  with  the  practical  questions. 

Two  incidents  seemed  to  Newman  to  support  his  theory :  at 
Stewarts  in  London  he  had  accidentally  heard  that  Hutchison  had 
been  buying  there  a  set  of  Bibles  and  commentaries  such  as  would  be 
necessary  for  a  translation ;  and  when  he  had  sent  the  names  of  his 
team,  with  no  London  Oratorians  among  them,  they  had  *  begun  to 
coax  us,  as  if  the  Cardinal  had  put  them  up  to  it'.  This,  he  thought, 
was  what  was  behind  Faber's  sending  him  the  new  edition  of  his 
poem  Sir  Lancelot  and  congratulating  Ambrose  so  much  on  his 
translation  of  the  Raccolta.  It  explained  too  the  outburst  of '  buttering 
his  sensitiveness*  as  he  derisively  called  it  —  solemnly  praising  him 
in  Catholic  periodicals  to  soothe  his  supposedly  wounded  vanity. 
Newman's  guess  may  not  have  been  far  out ;  in  Faber's  last  illness 
in  1863  he  said  that  he  knew  how  badly  Newman  had  been  treated 
about  the  Scripture  Translation.  He  implied  that  the  Brompton 
Fathers  had  had  something  to  do  with  it,  but  gave  no  more  details. 
Newman  made  no  inquiries,  either  of  him  or  of  anyone  else. 

There  was  a  Synod  in  March  1858,  and  in  the  summer,  still 
having  heard  no  more,  Newman  wrote  to  one  of  his  proposed  assistant 
translators  to  get  him  to  find  out  from  Bishop  Clifford  of  Clifton 
what  was  happening.  Clifford  had  served  Newman's  first  Mass  in 
1847,  when  he  was  a  student  at  Propaganda.  He  was  a  member  of 
an  old  landed  Catholic  family,  a  cultured  man  with  antiquarian 
hobbies  and  wide  interests,  and  always  Newman's  loyal  friend. 
Clifford  told  him  that  the  Bishops  had  voted  the  copyright  to  him, 
terms  and  duration  to  be  fixed.  Newman  heard  this  in  October, 
privately;  he  got  no  official  news.  At  a  later  date  another  Bishop 
expressed  surprise  and  regret  that  he  was  not  going  on  with  the 
Translation.  The  blockage  was  plainly  at  Westminster. 

A  curious  turn  was  now  given  to  the  affair  by  the  arrival  of  letters 
from  the  American  hierarchy.  It  appeared  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore  had  been  working  on  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  for 
fifteen  years.  It  would  be  a  pity,  the  Americans  thought,  to  have 
two  new  versions  in  English  —  could  they  not  amalgamate  and 
have  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Newman's  taste  and  erudition  ?  Newman 
himself  received  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Charleston,  which 
arrived  at  the  beginning  of  December  1858;  he  answered  it  by 
relating  what  had  happened  and  courteously  offering  to  fall  in  with 
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any  scheme  of  co-operation.  Yet  he  heard  nothing  at  all  from 
Westminster  on  the  subject,  and  what  was  equally  extraordinary, 
neither  did  the  American  Bishops.  Communications  across  the 
Atlantic  were  slow,  so  that  answers  were  not  expected  for  months. 

During  the  next  year,  1859,  Newman  was  forced  to  deny 
announcements  in  the  English  Catholic  press  concerning  publishers 
he  was  supposed  to  have  contracted  with ;  he  had  written  to  several 
but  it  was  clear  from  their  answers  that  nothing  could  be  settled  till 
the  Bishops  had  spoken.  They  never  spoke.  In  1860  the  Americans 
wrote  in  polite  puzzlement  to  Newman.  To  the  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore,  who  was  of  course  carrying  on  with  his  translation,  New- 
man wrote  a  graceful  reply,  congratulating  him  on  the  progress  of 
his  work.  He  apologized  for  keeping  him  in  suspense,  but  was 
forced  to  add  that  he  was  in  the  same  suspense  himself ;  he  excused 
it  on  the  score  of  'the  Cardinal's  anxieties  and  present  severe  indis- 
positions'. By  that  time  Wiseman  was  suffering  from  the  onset  of 
diabetes  and  engaged  in  a  battle  with  his  co-adjutor  Archbishop 
Errington.  Newman  too  was  then  under  suspicion  of  disloyalty  and 
unorthodoxy.  Yet  what  could  be  more  cowardly  than  mere  silence  ? 
Two  years  later  in  1862,  Newman  wrote  to  an  inquirer,  *To  this  day 
I  never  have  been  told  what  his  answer  to  them  was,  or  whether  he 
answered  them '  —  the  Cardinal's  answer  to  the  Americans,  New- 
man had  spent  £100,  a  lot  to  him  in  his  then  poverty-stricken  state. 
He  could  not  incur  further  expense  and  spend  time,  his  own  and 
others',  going  ahead  without  knowing  where  the  money  was  to  come 
from  or  whether  another  translation  might  not  be  authorized  instead. 
Thus  the  great  work  remained  undone ;  the  American  translation 
never  was  used  in  England ;  and  nearly  a  century  was  to  ekpse  before 
English  Catholics  were  given  a  modern  version  of  the  Bible. 

But  the  frustration  of  this  unresolved  mystery  was  only  one,  and 
not  the  worst,  of  Newman's  tribulations  at  this  time. 


1858-1859 

The  Trials  of  Job 

REVIEWING  for  his  community  the  events  of  the  disastrous  year  of 
1858  Newman  remembered,  with  a  graceful  tribute,  the  publication 
of  Edward  CaswalTs  poems  and  hymns  as  a  rainbow  of  promise  at 
the  beginning  of  it.  For  Edward  he  composed  some  charming 
verses,  meditating  on  the  serene  nature  of  his  friend  mirrored  in  his 
modest  poetry.  Caswall,  so  gentle  and  mild-tempered,  not  without 
humour  and  so  reliable,  was  loved  by  everyone,  inside  and  outside 
the  community.  He  balanced  and  complemented  Ambrose  St.  John's 
bustling  energy  and  cheerful  optimism.  These  two  were  the  pillars 
of  Newman's  small  community,  both  in  their  early  forties.  In  the 
group  some  years  younger  Nicholas  Darnell  was  intellectually  the 
most  gifted,  but  somewhat  headstrong,  expressing  his  opinions  with 
violence  and  often  with  obstinacy.  Austin  Mills,  Faber's  young 
convert  from  Cambridge,  was  a  quiet,  self-effacing  character,  always 
trustworthy,  but  not  one  to  take  the  initiative  in  anything.  One  who 
had  increasingly  carried  many  of  the  practical  burdens  of  the 
Congregation  was  Stanislas  Flanagan. 

Stanislas  was  active  in  the  parish,  and  he  was  building  up  the 
district  of  Smethwick  which  Newman  had  offered  to  the  mystical 
Dalgairns  when  he  complained  of  enforced  idleness ;  he  was  also  in 
charge  of  the  Catholics  in  the  workhouse  and  had  done  much  for 
them.  Newman  considered  the  workhouse  care  so  important  that 
rather  than  give  it  up  he  said  he  would  have  asked  the  Bishop  to 
curtail  the  parish.  The  parish  was  a  huge  area  to  cover,  though  the 
Catholics  in  it  were  not  so  numerous,  but  they  were  mostly  poor 
and  the  Sunday  collections  were  very  low.  Stanislas  and  Newman 
between  them  managed  the  accounts,  which  were  always  complicated 
because  of  the  Fathers  retaining  their  own  property.  Newman 
himself  was  extremely  poor  at  this  period  —  how  poor  the  other 
members  of  his  community  did  not  realize  at  first.  He  had  his 
thousand-pound  legacy  from  his  mother,  which  had  been  his  patri- 
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mony  for  ordination,  but  very  little  else.  The  books  of  his  Anglican 
period  sold  no  more,  and  the  sale  of  his  Catholic  works  was  limited. 
His  salary  as  Rector  of  the  University  came  to  an  end  in  1857 ;  in 
any  case  he  had  used  most  of  it  there,  or  in  charity. 

Stanislas  was  also  novice  master  in  1858.  There  were  only  two 
or  three  novices  —  one  or  two  came  and  went  at  this  time.  Stanislas 
was  very  conscientious;  Newman  thought  he  was  over-anxious 
about  the  novices,  parcelling  out  their  time  too  strictly,  and  perhaps 
erring  on  the  side  of  severity.  'Not  whistling  in  their  rooms  seems 
to  me  strong  (not  every  one  can  whistle)'  he  had  observed,  'and 
Tronson  [a  famous  Sulpician]  will  tell  them  not  to  smell  at  a  Rose/ 
It  was  typical  of  Newman  to  dislike  systems  of  spirituality  which 
looked  askance  at  the  enjoyment  of  natural  delights.  'In  all  thy 
works  thou  art  holy  O  my  God  and  I  adore  thee  in  them  all9,  he 
wrote  once.  Stanislas  replied  that  he  was  the  gentlest  of  men,  but 
added  that  the  novices  spent  half  their  time  (whistling)  in  his  room  — 
and  sang  as  well.  He  was  certainly  doing  too  much ;  he  had  taken 
on  extra  work  when  Darnell  had  been  so  ill  with  pleurisy  in  1856. 

In  January  1858  he  went  down  with  bronchitis ;  he  was  sent  to 
London,  as  soon  as  he  was  well  enough,  to  see  a  specialist.  Robert 
Tillotson,  the  young  American,  went  with  him,  They  weighed  them- 
selves in  a  coffee  shop ;  Stanislas  weighed  nine  stone  thirteen  and 
Robert  eight  stone  and  a  half.  The  specialist  reported  the  dire  news 
that  both  Stanislas'  lungs  were  affected  with  tuberculosis  and  ordered 
him  to  leave  England  at  once  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  winter  abroad. 

When  this  news  arrived  in  Birmingham  Henry  Bitdeston  had 
just  been  struck  down  with  a  severe  pleurisy.  'I  am  like  Job  with 
one  trouble  after  another',  Newman  wrote  to  Stanislas,  'Eliphaz 
and  Bildad  saying  it  is  because  St  Philip  has  given  me  up.'  He  was 
anxious  that  too  much  should  not  be  thrown  on  Darnell  and  St. 
John.  '  Please  God,  I  will  take  as  many  confessions  in  Church  as 
ever  I  can.  Strange  that  now  we  have  the  confessionals  we  should 
have  no  confessors.'  Stanislas  felt  he  ought  not  to  go  abroad  to  Pau 
under  the  circumstances.  *  I  want  you  and  Robert  out  of  the  country 
as  soon  as  possibk',  said  Newman  firmly.  *  Get  off.9  They  went. 

Meanwhile  Henry  got  worse  and  worse.  On  February  28th 
Newman  wrote  abroad  *  Yesterday  morning  at  breakfast  George  came 
hastily  in  and  said  he  feared  H.  might  die  at  any  moment.  We  at 
once  anointed  him.  I  said  to  him,  "This  anointing  is  to  restore  you, 
not  to  resign  you  to  death".  He  smiled  and  has  been  getting  better 
ever  since.'  But  Henry  was  very  weak  and  had  a  rekpse.  'We  have 
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had  a  terrible  week  and  H.  is  not  yet  out  of  danger*,  Newman  wrote 
on  March  sth.  For  thirty-six  hours  he  ky  so  still  that  they  did  not 
know  if  he  were  rising  or  sinking.  Now  he  was  more  alive :  'He 
smiles  and  almost  laughed  just  now',  Newman  said  hopefully.  But 
worse  was  to  come.  Five  days  kter  Newman  told  the  anxious 
invalids  abroad  that  Henry  had  been  delirious  and  did  not  know 
them.  The  doctor  said  he  must  not  be  left  alone  for  a  moment.  He 
had  been  given  opium  to  make  him  sleep ;  it  had  no  effect  at  all. 
Sometimes  he  refused  to  eat,  at  others  ate  voraciously.  "To-day  H. 
is  singing,  halloing,  throwing  himself  about.  We  could  do  nothing 
with  him/  The  doctor  gave  him  chloroform  but  after  a  momentary 
lull  he  relapsed  into  derangement  and  would  not  eat.  '  I  am  so  very 
tired  my  memory  gets  confused9,  Newman  said  two  days  later. 
They  gave  Henry  Viaticum  and  'his  delusions  left  him  that  morning 
and  he  changed'.  The  worst  was  over.  'It  seems  an  age  since 
yesterday  morning  —  it  seems  an  age  of  ages  since  the  Viaticum, 
which  was  only  last  Thursday.  It  is  three  weeks  to-day  since 
Ambrose  broke  into  my  dressing  in  the  morning,  with  the  news  of 
his  illness.  What  an  ocean  of  time !  But  I  trust  we  are  safe  now.' 

Bittleston  was  out  of  danger.  Once,  when  he  was  thought  to  be 
asleep  or  unconscious,  he  remembered  seeing  Newman  leaning  over 
his  bed-head,  weeping.  It  was  a  time  of  dreadful  anxiety,  for  he 
feared  the  worst  for  Stanislas,  and  waited  with  foreboding  for  news 
of  his  journey  through  France.  But  Stanislas  had  stamina  and 
recuperative  power,  and  although  he  was  spitting  blood  when  he 
first  went  to  Pau,  he  began  to  get  better.  Frederick  Bowles,  mean- 
while, was  'very  hoarse  and  low*,  Newman  reported,  'If  I  had 
nothing  else  to  be  anxious  about  I  should  be  frightened  about  him, 
but  I  suppose  there  is  such  a  thing  as  saturation  of  anxiety.'  Bowles, 
a  nervous,  musical,  unpredictable  man,  was  not  ill,  but  he  tended  to 
withdraw  into  himself  apart  from  the  community  and  he  became 
erratic  about  saying  Mass  except  on  Sundays.  After  Easter  Tillot- 
son  came  home  and  Bittleston  was  sent  to  join  Flanagan  at  Pau. 
Robert  Tillotson  soon  afterwards  developed  a  bunion  on  his  foot, 
which"  hampered  his  action. 

As  if  all  this  illness  were  not  enough  they  had  an  unfortunate 
episode  with  a  priest  novice,  George  Crawley.  He  had  almost  forced 
himself  on  them,  he  was  so  eager  to  come,  and  had  been  admitted 
as  a  novice  on  the  feast  of  the  Purification.  'On  February  and  he 
declares  before  us  all  that  he  means  to  remain  till  the  end  of  his  life, 
and  by  the  i8th  ...  he  has  had  trial  enough  of  us  to  begin  bringing 
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before  his  Confessor  the  question  of  leaving  us',  Newman  observed. 
He  also  told  his  Bishop  in  the  north  of  England  that  he  was  coming 
back  before  he  told  Newman  that  he  was  leaving.  He  went  in  March. 
*  A  very  odd  world',  was  Newman's  dry  comment.  It  was  a  personal 
humiliation  for  him  too,  since  he  had  taken  on  Stanislas'  office  as 
novice  master.  As  Superior  it  fell  to  him  to  fill  offices  left  suddenly 
vacant.  He  had  begun  by  making  the  two  novices  a  little  address 
saying  that  he  had  no  natural  qualities  for  the  task  and  considering 
his  years  and  his  opportunities  was  'very  far  inferior*  to  each  of 
them.  He  could  only  act  out  of  obedience  to  St.  Philip  and  trust  to 
his  guidance.  Perhaps  Crawley  was  one  of  those  who  believed 
Newman's  estimates  of  his  own  abilities  as  a  spiritual  guide. 

Crawley's  departure  left  them  with  one  novice,  young  Harry 
Ryder.  For  in  spite  of  his  father's  opposition,  his  time  in  Rome, 
his  connexions  with  the  London  Oratory,  Harry  had  come  back  to 
Birmingham.  Newman  had  sent  him  home  for  a  month  before  his 
final  decision.  Since  Bittieston  was  Henry,  Harry  took  the  name  of 
Ignatius.  He  was  clever,  with  a  turn  for  theology,  sociable  and  at 
home  in  the  world  of  cultured  Victorian  society;  he  was  musical 
and  literary  and  very  good  looking.  Newman  had  lost  confidence  in 
his  power  to  retain  novices  and  hardly  expected  him  to  stay.  Yet 
Ignatius  persevered,  to  become  Superior  after  Newman's  death  and 
the  best  known  of  other  Birmingham  Oratorians  of  the  day.  Curi- 
ously enough,  though  he  was  evidently  right  in  choosing  Birmingham 
as  his  place,  temperamentally  he  and  Newman  did  not  feel  perfectly 
at  home  with  each  other.  Since  Ryder  was  so  much  younger  this 
difference  did  not  become  apparent  at  first  But  while  always  loyal 
and  dutiful  Ryder  from  the  start  took  his  own  line,  and  was  often 
personally  critical  of  Newman's  actions  and  decisions.  He  was  a 
good  illustration  of  the  freedom  Newman  allowed  the  members  of 
his  house,  but  although  he  kept  it  to  himself  till  the  very  end  of  his 
life,  Newman  often  found  this  domestic  opposition  wearisome. 

As  well  as  the  novices,  Newman  also  took  over  the  parish  work 
of  the  invalids.  In  Ireland  he  had  heard  the  confessions  of  students, 
but  it  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  been  regularly  in  the  confessional. 
In  1857,  when  he  knew  he  would  be  returning  to  Birmingham,  he 
had  written  down  the  pro  and  con  for  undertaking  this  work.  In 
favour  was  its  being  essentially  of  the  Oratorian  vocation;  against 
it  was  Newman's  self-distrust.  He  felt  he  had  made  mistakes  in 
Alcester  Street  and  that  his  memory  was  not  good.  The  anxiety 
this  induced  made  him  fear  that  he  would  not  have  the  peace  of  mind 
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to  pursue  intellectual  studies.  But  Providence  decided  the  question 
for  him  now,  since  there  was  no  one  else  to  do  the  work.  His  diffi- 
dence was  such  that  when  he  began  he  said  to  Stanislas :  'You  and  he 
(Ambrose)  cast  me  down  by  saying  penitents  will  not  come  to  me. 
If  so,  I  can't  help  it  —  but  I  am  quite  desirous  to  be  as  useful  as  I 
can.'  Stanislas  hastened  to  say  he  was  sure  people  would  go  to  him 
once  it  was  known  he  was  hearing  confessions  again,  and  of  course  he 
was  right.  'Old  Mrs  Brennan  has  found  me  out',  Newman  re- 
marked once,  and  it  reminded  him  how  few  besides  himself  were 
left  of  those  who  had  heard  confessions  in  Alcester  Street.  Remem- 
bering the  factory  boys  who  had  come  to  him  there,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  that  here  he  had  a  preponderance  of  young  women.  Once 
he  had  begun,  he  lost  his  anxiety,  and  from  now  till  he  was  made  a 
Cardinal  he  took  his  turn  with  the  other  Fathers  in  hearing  con- 
fessions. In  the  summer  Ambrose  went  abroad  to  try  to  cure  his 
asthma,  and  Newman  took  on  his  penitents  as  well  as  Flanagan's, 
but  he  was  quite  calm  about  it.  He  began  to  get  to  know  the  people 
of  the  new  parish  better  and  mentioned  them  in  letters.  Stanislas 
had  promised  a  girl  a  rosary  and  Newman  said  he  would  get  it  for 
hen  'I  am  told  Ellen  is  a  very  pretty  girl  —  so  much  the  worse', 
he  remarked  cheerfully. 

For  by  Easter  he  was  cheerful  again  and  'sanguine  a  spell  of 
trouble  is  going  to  be  taken  from  us*.  Certainly  there  were  no  more 
serious  illnesses,  but  there  were  other  troubles.  In  that  stricken 
February  Faber  had  written  rather  acidly  to  Hutchison,  who  was 
touring  in  the  Holy  Land,  'Padre  sets  up  a  genteel  school  7  miles 
from  Birmingham'  —  i.e.  at  Rednal.  He  had  not  set  it  up,  but  the 
plan  was  under  discussion.  The  influx  of  upper-class  converts,  used 
to  sending  their  sons  to  Eton  and  Oxford,  had  created  a  crisis  in  the 
Catholic  system  of  education.  At  that  time  boys  were  often  sent 
to  the  colleges  along  with  students  for  the  priesthood.  Frequently 
even  the  older  boys  were  taught  by  young  students,  unqualified  and 
inexperienced.  Intellectually  the  standards  were  low  and  materially 
they  were  very  rough  —  it  was  not  unusual  for  boys  to  fall  ill  and 
die.  The  thought  of  resigning  little  boys  to  the  care  of  hearty  lay 
brothers  alarmed  the  convert  mammas  considerably,  and  their 
fathers  did  not  see  much  future  ahead  for  them  in  English  society. 
The  Jesuits'  school  at  Stonyhurst  was  said  to  be  full  to  overflowing, 
and  Allies  reported  that  forty  boys  had  had  to  be  refused  at  Down- 
side. It  seemed  there  was  a  real  necessity  for  a  good  school  for  lay 
boys.  Serjeant  Bellasis  headed  a  group  of  gentlemen  who  pressed 
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Newman  to  start  one.  Darnell  was  eager  for  the  experiment  and 
would  make  an  excellent  headmaster ;  Mrs.  Wootten  was  willing 
to  act  as  matron  and  care  for  the  little  and  delicate  boys.  She  was 
the  widow  of  Newman's  Oxford  doctor  and  had  lived  in  Birmingham 
since  her  conversion,  helping  in  the  parish. 

But  the  preliminaries  were  delicate  and  difficult.  In  the  first 
place  Newman  was  anxious  not  to  offend  old  Dr.  Weedall,  who  had 
created  New  Oscott,  called  in  Pugin  to  design  it,  and  then  been 
jockeyed  out  of  his  Rectorship  so  that  Wiseman  could  be  put  in. 
Now  he  was  nearing  the  end  of  his  days,  a  tiny,  old-fashioned  priest, 
mild,  weak-sighted,  eccentric,  a  keeper  of  pet  birds  and  inclined  to 
prose  vaguely  to  visitors  —  Newman,  when  he  was  away,  used  to 
remind  the  other  Fathers  to  go  out  and  see  him.  But  Dr.  Weedall 
put  no  obstacles  in  their  path.  "As  in  the  same  soil  the  vine  and  the 
olive,  the  Peach  and  the  Apple  grow  together  and  flourish',  he  wrote 
ornamentally,  '.  .  .  so  I  conceive  that  Oscott  and  the  Oratory  may 
both  consist  together  without  the  action  of  the  one  interfering  with 
the  action  of  the  other/  He  died  the  next  year,  and  Newman,  who 
was  indignant  at  the  way  he  had  been  pushed  around  by  the  mighty, 
preached  him  a  beautiful  funeral  sermon,  The  Tree  beside  the  Waters^ 
in  which  he  took  the  opportunity  to  praise  the  virtues  of  the  old 
English  Catholics.  He  and  they  drew  closer  together  as  time  went  on 
and  they  realized  that  he  was  not  out  to  convert  them,  like  Faber, 
to  'modernism  and  foreignism'.  Englishness,  common  sense,  a 
dislike  of  show,  knit  them  more  and  more  together,  though  Newman 
did  not  realize  they  had  come  round  to  him  till  the  Apologia  released 
their  feelings  in  letters  and  addresses. 

Much  more  difficult  was  the  Cardinal,  now  so  antagonistic,  his 
natural  habit  of  postponing  troublesome  decisions  increased  both 
by  physical  ill-health  and  the  quarrels  developing  between  himself 
and  the  other  Bishops,  in  which  Manning  more  and  more  pkyed 
the  part  of  his  agent  —  some  thought,  of  his  manager.    Wiseman 
suddenly  sent  Newman  a  questionnaire  under  41  heads,  written 
on  foolscap  with  spaces  for  Newman's  answers.     Some  of  the 
questions  were  unanswerable,  some  ridiculous  and  the  tone  of  the 
whole  inimical;    Newman's  replies  were  of  the  briefest.    This 
occurred  while  Newman  was  trying  to  settle  the  matter  of  the  copy- 
right of  the  Scripture  translation.    Just  after  Easter  he  wrote  'The 
Cardinal  has  washed  his  hands  of  the  school  plan,  and  has  pointedly 
told  our  Bishop  that  he  will  have  the  whole  responsibility.    Our 
Bishop  (post  or  propter  I  know  not)  has  advised  us  strongly  against 
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it  because  it  is  seen  to  be  a  failure,  yet  when  he  gives  reasons,  they 
are  so  unintelligible  as  to  show  they  are  not  his  real  difficulty,  what- 
ever it  is.'  Bellasis  and  Sir  John  Acton  were  going  to  write  to 
Ullathorne.  Prayers  and  Masses  were  said. 

At  the  end  of  April  Newman  wrote  to  Henry  Bittleston  at  Pau. 
'We  have  tried  to  know  God's  will  about  the  School  —  but  the 
great  blows  we  have,  whenever  we  attempt  any  thing,  leave  me  in 
a  state  of  great  and  dark  suspense,  whether  we  are  following  His 
blessed  will  or  not.'  It  seemed  typical  of  his  luck  that  no  sooner  had 
he  made  up  his  mind  and  written  about  the  project  to  the  Bishop, 
Dr.  Newsham  of  Ushaw  and  other  heads  of  colleges,  than  Darnell 
on  going  to  London  found  their  friends  felt  they  were  unable  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds  for  what  was  already  looked  upon  as  a  losing 
venture.  'Thus  I  have/wrf  committed  myself  in  order  to  fail9,  New- 
man observed.  'This  is  a  fresh  great  mortification  to  me  and  I  hope 
to  bear  it  well.  But  it  is  plain  I  am  being  put  aside  on  all  hands  as  in 
some  way  impractical  and  unsuccessful.'  The  School  project  was 
suspended  for  the  time  being. 

Good  news  came  from  Pau ;  Stanislas  had  no  haemorrhage  now. 
But  Newman  was  angry  with  himself  for  sending  what  he  called  a 
'doleful'  letter,  for  fear  of  depressing  him.  In  the  dark  days  of 
February  he  had  thus  cheered  up  Stanislas :  'Don't  be  cast  down  — 
all  will  turn  out  well.  Recollect,  and  let  me  myself  recollect,  that 
from  the  first  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  ever  failing,  yet  after  all 
not  to  fail.  .  .  .  You  talk  of  "brilliant  success  "as  not  our  portion  — 
it  is  not,  because  you  are  all  joined  to  me.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  was 
taken  beyond  anything  in  Homer,  with  Ulysses  seeming  "like  a  fool 
or  an  idiot"  when  he  began  to  speak  —  and  yet  somehow  doing 
more  than  others,  as  St  Paul  with  his  weakness  and  foolishness.  I 
think  this  was  from  some  presentiment  of  what  was  to  happen  to 
me.  Depend  upon  it,  we  shall  be  happier  and  more  blessed  and 
more  successful  in  my  way  than  any  other/  He  always  believed  this, 
but  sometimes  it  was  difficult  not  to  be  discouraged.  In  his  doleful 
letter  he  only  said  that  Amherst,  Bishop-elect  of  Northampton,  was 
to  sing  Mass  for  them  on  St.  Philip's  day  —  the  first  year  Newman 
had  not  done  it  himself.  'Perhaps  Amherst  will  gain  St  Philip's 
favor  for  us,  better  than  I  have  been  able.  ...  He  seems  to  have 
cast  me  off.  I  should  have  called  it  cruel,  except  that,  did  I  see  behind 
the  scenes,  as  he  does,  I  doubt  not  at  all  he  would  be  able  to  sustain 
a  successful  defence  against  my  impeachment/ 

The  apparent  unfairness  of  St.  Philip  was  much  in  Newman's 
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mind  and  came  up  again  when  Ambrose  took  him  to  task  for  com- 
plaining. '  I  do  not  see  your  logic',  Newman  protested  on  June  I3th, 
'when  you  say  that,  though  I  croke  I  come  up  to  scratch.  To  me  it 
seems  as  inconsequentive  as  if  you  said  that  though  I  slept  at  night, 
I  eat  my  breakfast  heartily  in  the  morning.  To  let  out  one's  feeling 
is  a  great  relief,  and  I  don't  think  an  unlawful  one.  I  don't  speak  to 
the  whole  world,  but  to  you,  Stanislas  and  Henry.  Job  too  had 
three  friends  and  he  let  out  to  them  —  yet  he  was  "the  most  patient 
of  men".  I  think  you  mistake  between  complaining  and  having  a 
vivid  conception  of  inequalities.  What  is  so  common  in  the  Psalms 
and  Jeremias  as  the  sentiment  "Just  art  Thou,  O  God,  yet  will  I 
plead  with  Thee  ?"  Yet  for  myself  I  know  too  well  how  infinitely 
more  I  have  from  the  giver  of  all  good  than  my  deserts,  to  have  any 
temptation  to  complain.  But,  when  I  think  of  St  Philip  I  argue  thus 
—  There  is  just  one  virtue  he  asked  for,  detachment.  Now  the  only 
external  thing  which  keeps  me  from  being  perfectly  detached,  is 
that  I  have  made  myself  his  servant.  What  wish  have  I  for  life  or 
for  success  of  any  kind,  except  that  I  have  got  his  congregation  on 
my  hands  ?  He  has  implicated  me  in  the  world  in  a  way  in  which 
I  never  was  before,  or  at  least  never  since  my  sisters  married  and  my 
mother  died.  For  his  sake  I  have  given  up  my  liberty,  and  have,  as 
far  as  the  temptation  to  anxiety  goes,  done  almost  as  much  as  if  I 
had  married.  The  one  thing  I  ask  of  him  is  to  shield  me  from  the 
temptation  to  extreme  anxiety ;  and  the  only  way  by  which  I  can 
reconcile  myself  to  the  notion  that  he  is  doing  what  I  feel  I  might 
expect  is  that  he  sees  in  me  some  very  great  offence  against  him. 
And,  when  I  complain,  I  utter  inarticulate  cries  too  deep  for  words.' 
Thinking  over  the  internal  disruption  they  had  suffered  in  the 
last  few  years  he  went  on,  *I  now,  so  far,  pity  poor  Fr  Dalgairns  in 
his  restlessness  here,  from  understanding  it  better  (considering  our 
disorganized  state  and  the  malign  action  of  St  Philip's  own  people, 
my  sons,  upon  us)  —  though  I  trust  I  shall  never  be  so  unfaithful  to 
St  Philip  as  he  was  to  me.  Please  God,  I  will  be  faithful  to  St  Philip, 
and  then  God  will  reward  me,  though  St  Philip  does  not.  And 
therefore  you  see  I  am  going  perhaps  to  bottle  up  my  thoughts  — 
and  to  fancy  St  Philip's  saying  to  me  what  a  French  conducteur 
once  by  gestures  said,  when  I  looked  to  see  if  he  had  put  up  all  my 
luggage  safely,  "  Who  are  you  ?  What  is  it  to  you  ?  Why  do  you 
put  in  your  jaw?  Won't  you  be  off?  Who,  I  say,  are  youl  Save 
your  eyes,  who  are  you,  I  say  ? "  I  fancy  St  Philip  thus  speaking  to 
me.  .  .  .  The  words  of  Job  are  ended.' 
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Ambrose  replied  in  his  usual  unpuctuated  stream :  '  Oh  my  dear 
Father  it  is  not  blarney  I  am  saying,  what  should  we  all  do  but  for 
you.  Truly  you  are  Job  and  truly  we  are  Job's  comforters  thinking 
of  self  and  not  of  their  friend.  ...  I  feel  as  if  it  were  my  sins 
St  Philip  was  beating  you  for/  Of  course  it  was  the  more  difficult 
for  them  to  accept  these  setbacks  when  they  knew  that  failures 
were  accounted  in  London  signs  that  St.  Philip  had  abandoned  his 
Birmingham  Congregation  as  traitors  to  his  Oratorian  ideal. 

While  on  his  holiday  abroad  Ambrose  was  looking  for  lay 
brothers.  For,  to  add  to  all  their  other  troubles,  they  now  had  diffi- 
culty in  running  the  house.  The  lay  brothers  had  all  gone  by  now 
and  the  servants  they  had  employed  were  often  unsatisfactory. 
Things  were  being  stolen;  Edward's  watch  had  vanished.  * Black 
Patrick  is  gone',  Newman  told  Stanislas  in  May,  'having  twice  been 
guilty  of  an  offence,  the  most  unsuitable  in  a  night  porter.  It 
developed  itself  in  not  turning  off  the  gas  burners  and  spilling  oil  all 
over  the  house.*  Patrick  was  not  the  thief,  for  the  thefts  continued. 
Worse  still,  someone  was  spying,  picking  pieces  of  unburnt  letters 
out  of  Newman's  fireplace.  They  were  surrounded  with  strangers, 
for  the  Church  was  being  enlarged  and  there  were  workmen  all  over 
the  place. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  Newman  heard  an  accusation  against 
one  of  the  Fathers  which  forced  him  to  make  a  special  address  in 
chapter.  'I  am  sony,  my  dear  Fathers,  to  have  to  say  that  we  must 
consult  for  the  weakness  and  bad  feeling  of  people,  in  a  way  which  it 
never  occurred  to  me  would  be  necessary.  It  has  been  reported  to 
me  that  scandal  has  been  taken  at  a  very  simple  and  natural  action 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the  Fathers ;  so  simple  and  natural,  as  to  show 
that  the  scandal  arises  from  a  private  suspicion  or  misgiving  in  the 
mind  of  the  parties  scandalized.  And,  on  asking  the  question,  I 
am  told  that,  in  matter  of  fact,  there  was  such  a  previous  feeling. 

CI  fear  I  must  say  that  we  have  a  number  of  sharp,  not  to  say 
unfriendly  eyes  upon  us ;  and  we  have  not  now  the  protection  of 
lay  brothers,  who  would  take  our  actions  on  faith,  if  in  any  respect 
they  did  not  understand  them.  At  present  it  seems  as  if  there  were 
nothing,  however  private,  but  might  be  known  abroad. 

*I  fear  you  will  be  surprised,  or  even  think  it  a  scruple,  when  I 
express  the  wish  that  you  would  observe  the  following  rules:  i. 
Never  to  put  your  arm  round  a  boy's  neck  or  to  show  any  other 
familiarity  towards  boys.  2.  To  observe  the  rule  of  the  Roman 
Oratory,  which  I  got  leave,  not  wisely,  as  I  now  see,  to  omit  from  our 
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body  of  rules.  I  say  "not  wisely"  because  people  so  weakly  take 
offence  at  innocent  practices.'  The  rule  was,  not  to  allow  boys  in 
the  Fathers'  rooms.  In  revising  the  Rule  Newman  had  evidently 
thought  such  a  regulation  only  necessary  in  the  corrupt  times  of  the 
Italian  renaissance. 

Indeed,  as  the  cheap  books  like  Maria  Monk  showed,  it  was 
natural  rather  than  unnatural  vice  that  was  generally  supposed  to  go 
on  behind  monastery  walls  and  while  he  had  never  thought  of 
scandal  being  caused  by  boys  running  about  the  house,  Newman  had 
been  always  very  carefiil  to  guard  against  gossip  about  the  presence 
of  women.  Ladies  were  only  allowed  in  the  public  rooms  at  the 
front  of  the  house.  Needless  to  say  Miss  Giberne  got  round  this 
prohibition  —  when  the  house  was  still  incomplete  and  the  com- 
munity not  yet  in  residence,  though  Newman  and  some  others  were 
living  there.  Father  Gordon  took  her  round,  and  even  showed  her 
Newman's  room,  where  she  was  impressed  with  his  little  low  bed 
in  the  corner.  Ambrose  came  in  and  told  them  Newman  would  be 
very  angry  if  he  knew,  but  he  soon  melted  and  started  showing  Miss 
Giberne  pictures  and  souvenirs.  She  told  Newman  all  this  when 
they  were  both  over  eighty.  Apart  from  the  intrepid  Miss  Giberne, 
ladies  were  kept  at  bay. 

The  summer  continued  on  its  chaotic  way.  Neville  and  Ryder 
fell  out  of  the  pony  cart  and  Neville  was  temporarily  lamed  in  con- 
sequence. Darnell  went  out  to  Rednal  to  finish  his  translation  of  a 
book  of  Dollinger's,  and  then  for  a  holiday.  Besides  the  invalids 
other  Fathers  went  off  in  relays  for  holidays ;  Newman  did  not  go 
away.  Several  times  he  was  left  almost  alone  in  the  house,  certainly 
alone  for  hours  at  a  time.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  let  in 
for  baptizing  a  baby,  an  operation  which  alarmed  him  extremely. 
Of  course  he  had  baptized  any  number  of  babies  as  an  Anglican, 
but  the  Catholic  rite  is  much  longer  and  more  complex,  and  he  was 
not  very  familiar  with  it.  At  Alcester  Street  there  were  other  priests 
to  cope  with  such  things  and  in  Ireland  his  sphere  of  action  had  been 
far  removed  from  the  font.  'The  water  was  exhausted  out  of  the 
abominable  shell  before  I  made  the  three  crosses  —  and  I  made  a 
hash  of  it.  I  do  hope  it  was  good  (valid)  —  but  I  assure  you  it  is 
quite  cruel  to  me.  .  .  .  And  then  it  turned  out  both  parents  were 
Protestants.  I  really  will  not  solemnly  baptize  again/  Less  agitating 
but  more  tiring  were  the  sick  calls  and  visits  to  the  workhouse. 
Long  ago  Newman  had  started  his  ministry  as  a  young  Anglican 
curate  visiting  the  sick  and  dying,  and  he  had  not  lost  the  ability  to 
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help  the  simplest  people  in  their  extremity*  Naturally  he  wrote 
nothing  about  his  work  as  a  priest.  Curiously  enough  about  the 
only  eye-witness  account  of  one  of  these  deathbeds  came  from  a 
Protestant  scripture  reader,  writing  after  Newman's  death.  This 
good  man,  moved  by  Newman's  insistence  that  the  dying  man  should 
put  all  his  trust  in  Christ,  thought  that  he  must  be  a  Protestant  at 
heart.  He  could  offer  no  higher  praise. 

*I  don't  like  to  boast,  but  I  am  better  in  health  than  ever',  New- 
man had  told  Stanislas  on  May  3ist.  'Yesterday  I  first  went  into 
the  confessional  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  then  sung  High  Mass,  then 
went  into  the  confessional  —  preached  in  the  evening  —  took  the 
service,  gave  Benediction  and  then  into  the  confessional  till  10  with- 
out any  inconvenience.'  The  next  year,  in  Lent,  he  was  often  in  the 
confessional  for  as  much  as  four  hours  at  a  time.  Newman  so  often, 
especially  on  public  occasions,  stressed  what  he  felt  was  his  incom- 
petence in  his  ordinary  work  as  a  priest,  and  made  out  that  it  was 
the  other  Fathers  who  did  everything,  that  many  people  seem  to 
have  taken  him  at  his  word  and  imagine  that  he  lived  a  scholar's 
life  among  his  books.  To  read  the  domestic  papers  of  the  Oratory 
is  to  wonder  how  he  ever  had  time  to  write  anything.  Yet  even  this 
summer  he  was  writing  articles  for  the  Atlantis,  some  on  tricky 
subjects.  The  Oratory  parishioners  were  never  under  the  illusion 
that  he  was  a  recluse,  but  then  they  were  not  the  sort  of  people  to 
write  their  reminiscences.  About  this  time  one  of  them  gave  Newman 
a  silk  handkerchief,  which  he  kept  for  thirty  years  and  put  round  his 
neck  when  he  was  dying.  It  does  not  do  to  rely  on  Newman's 
estimate  of  himself,  especially  with  regard  to  his  duties  as  a  priest, 
for  which  he  had  the  highest  standard. 

In  August  Ambrose,  who  had  failed  to  find  any  lay  brothers 
abroad,  was  out  at  Rednal  when  he  was  struck  with  a  pain  so  acute 
that  he  could  not  get  out  of  bed.  It  turned  out  to  be  only  lumbago, 
but  before  this  was  known  it  seemed  as  if  fresh  disaster  was  coming. 
Waiting  anxiously  for  news  Newman  began  to  write  a  letter  which 
he  afterwards  decided  not  to  send.  'How  heavily  the  Hand  of  God 
weighs  upon  us  —  never  in  my  life  till  this  last  year  have  I  felt  any- 
thing of  difficulty,  even  for  a  moment,  to  feel  resignation.  It  is 
hard  one  should  go  back.  ...  It  is  so  helpless,  as  if  I  had  not  the 
use  of  my  limbs,  thus  to  be  left  alone.  I  said  the  first  mass  to-day 
in  the  enlarged  church,  the  only  priest  in  the  house !'  Austin  had 
gone  to  Alcester  Street,  Robert  to  the  workhouse.  'Meanwhile  the 
state  of  the  servants  is  an  additional  irritation.  I  am  helpless 
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there  is  no  one  to  do  anything/    Perhaps  he  did  not  send  this 
because  he  had  found  such  'letting  out1  upset  the  recipients. 

To  the  trial  of  being  so  short-handed  was  added  the  annoyance 
of  the  eccentric  visitor.  Walker  —  Dismal  Johnny  as  he  had  been 
christened  by  Observer  Johnson  —  having  foiled  to  find  himself  a 
niche  anywhere  else,  came  back  for  the  third  time  wondering  whether 
to  join  the  Oratory.  Walker  had  always  been  suspicious,  even 
shocked  by  Newman's  theological  ideas.  Newman  had  laughed  at 
this  before,  but  now  he  said, '  Both  from  some  dislike  of  Walker  and 
from  despondency  I  am  no  fair  judge.  He  ought  to  have  joined  us 
ten  years  ago  and  I  should  have  been  glad.'  He  left  it  to  the  other 
Fathers  to  decide.  Walker  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  it  anyway, 
but  still  he  stayed  on.  In  the  unsent  letter  Newman  remarked  'At 
dinner  no  one  —  but  Walker,  besides  Robert  —  poor  innocent 
Walker,  but  it  is  a  great  irritation  to  me  his  being  in  the  house  — 
and  somehow  he  does  not  go*.  One  reason  why  it  was  irritating  to 
have  visitors  just  now  was  that  it  exposed  their  difficulties  to  the 
world.  It  was  hardly  likely  that  Walker  would  resist  the  temptation 
to  tell  people  that  Newman  was  straggling  on  almost  alone  in  an 
empty  house. 

Bowles  and  Darnell  were  visiting  their  families,  Caswall  was 
abroad  and  Bittleston  was  in  London,  sent  by  Newman  to  help  a 
friend,  Miss  Farrant,  whose  sister  had  suddenly  died.  The  Miss 
Farrants  were  pillars  of  the  parish,  and  had  just  undertaken  to  help 
start  a  hospital  for  the  poor.  Of  this  scheme  Newman  said  in  his 
review  of  the  year :  'The  waves  went  over  it*.  And  it  was  at  the 
end  of  this  harrassing,  exhausting  year  that  Newman  heard  from  the 
American  Bishops  about  their  translation  of  the  Bible,  while  still  he 
could  get  no  word  from  Westminster. 

'  O  St  Philip,  give  us  no  new  mortifications  —  but  either  prevent 
the  School  or  prosper  it',  Newman  suggested  as  a  novena  prayer  to 
their  patron  in  December ;  for  the  school  plan  had  again  been  raised. 
He  explained  what  he  meant  by  mortification  in  this  connexion,  to 
the  assembled  community.  'A  common  sense  of  the  word  is  that  of 
humiliation,  that  is,  of  bringing  shame  on  a  person  from  and  in  the 
presence  of  others.'  He  did  not  wish  St.  Philip  to  save  them  from 
such  mortifications  — cto  use  our  own  word,  snubs'— for  the 
Saint  had  had  plenty  himself  and  had  taken  care  that  he  should. 
'By  mortification  then,  I  do  not  mean  humiliation,  but  I  mean 
disappointment  — I  mean  the  giving  of  time,  thought,  anxiety, 
labour,  prayer  to  an  object  and  failing  in  it.  I  mean  such  trials  as 
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tend  grievously  to  discourage,  or  rather  to  perplex,  under  the  feeling 
that  we  really  did  not  know  how  to  find  out  what  St.  Philip  wished, 
because  we  had  tried  our  best  and  failed  to  do  so.'  Then  he  went 
on  to  encourage  them  with  all  that  had  been  right :  '  See  how  wonder- 
fully we  have  been  brought  together,  knit  into  one,  carried  on, 
enriched  and  established*.  Most  of  their  local  projects  had  suc- 
ceeded, except  for  the  sad  fate  of  the  hospital.  As  for  the  failures, 
it  was  difficult  to  read  the  divine  meaning  in  them.  But  he  was 
always  sure  there  was  a  meaning. 

The  same  day  as  he  wrote  thus  about  mortifications,  to  encourage 
his  community,  Newman  made  some  private  notes  of  what  friends 
had  told  him  was  being  said  about  him  in  London.  Some  years 
later  Manning  and  Talbot  grumbled  to  each  other  that  everything 
got  round  to  Dr.  Newman  in  the  end.  It  was  inevitable  in  the  small 
minority  society  of  Catholics  that  gossip  should  be  reported  to  its 
object ;  it  was  the  price  paid  by  the  blabs  for  their  indulgence. 
They  did  not  pay  it  willingly,  needless  to  say.  Newman's  habit  of 
noting  evidence  is  useful  now  that  the  ultimate  silence  has  settled  on 
those  busy  tongues. 

Wallis,  the  new  editor  of  The  Tablet,  said  that  the  Dedication 
incident  was  the  talk  of  the  Stafford  Street  Club,  and  that  the 
Cardinal  had  said  'The  insolence  of  the  fellow  to  write  such  a  letter 
to  me '.  Stanislas,  staying  with  friends  in  London  on  his  return  from 
Pau,  had  discovered  that  Faber  had  shown  Newman's  letters  to 
young  Harry  Bowden  (son  of  Henry  Bowden)  and  to  John  Pollen, 
who  had  gone  to  live  in  London  when  Newman  left  Ireland.  Faber 
was  talking  freely  not  only  to  his  friends,  but  to  Newman's,  justifying 
himself  to  them.  Young  Ignatius  Ryder  came  back  from  a  holiday 
visit  to  Brompton  and  asked  Ambrose  "how  it  was  that  he  heard 
there  I  positively  hated  Fr  Faber'.  His  surprise  indicates  that  he 
had  heard  nothing  in  Birmingham  to  make  him  suspect  any  such 
feeling.  But  evidently  the  London  Fathers  thought,  and  said,  that 
hatred  and  jealousy  of  Faber  was  the  reason  for  the  breach  between 
the  two  Oratories. 

A  primary  source  of  information  was  Sir  John  Acton,  who  had 
been  a  little  boy  at  Oscott  when  Newman  was  received  into  the 
Church.  He  was  now  twenty-five  and  an  important  figure  in 
Catholic  society.  Acton  was  a  unique  phenomenon,  the  only  son 
of  a  union  between  two  old  Catholic  families,  the  German  Dalbergs 
and  the  English  Actons,  and  through  his  stepfather  Lord  Granville 
closely  connected  with  Whig  aristocrats,  whose  politics  he  favoured. 
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Leaving  Oscott  at  fourteen  he  had  studied  privately  with  the  priest- 
scholar  Dr.  Dollinger  in  Germany.  He  was  a  very  clever,  very 
serious,  upright,  rich  young  man,  bored  by  his  sporting  English 
Catholic  relations,  passionately  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  historical 
truth  and  unconsciously  somewhat  arrogant,  in  his  rectitude,  towards 
the  rest  of  this  stupid  world.  As  a  witness,  however,  no  one  could 
be  more  reliable. 

Allies  had  told  Acton,  as  from  Faber  'such  things*  about  New- 
man that  Acton  went  down  to  see  Faber  himself,  and  Faber  had 
repeated  it  all.  Acton  had  seen  the  Cardinal  too.  Wiseman  had 
said  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  make  up  the  quarrel.  'He  stood 
before  the  fire  a  long  time  and  then  brought  out  "the  insolence" 
of  Dr.  Newman,  or  the  fellow,  I  don't  know  which',  Newman  noted, 
scrupulous  not  to  attribute,  even  in  a  private  note,  more  abuse  to 
Wiseman  than  he  was  sure  of.  The  Cardinal  had  said  that  Newman 
had  'shelved  himself'  in  Birmingham.  This  was  unfair,  as  it  was 
due  to  Wiseman  that  Newman  had  gone  to  Birmingham  at  all. 
Wiseman  had  suspicions  that  Newman  had  been  to  Acton's  party 
for  Dollinger,  who  had  visited  his  old  pupil  in  England.  Newman 
had  not  been  there,  but  even  if  he  had,  a  social  meeting  was  no  evi- 
dence of  concurrence  in  Dollinger's  opinions  —  at  this  point  liberal, 
but  not  heretical.  Still  quoting  Acton,  Newman  wrote  'Faber  said 
he  had  showed  some  of  my  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  that 
he,  after  hearing  and  reading  said  "shall  we  then  never  have  a 
saint?'"  The  Duke  had  promised  to  support  Newman's  school, 
but  when  Acton  went  to  him  now  he  was  evasive,  saying  Birmingham 
was  not  the  place  for  a  school.  Jack  Morris  told  Acton  that  Faber 
had  said  to  him  that  everything  Newman  had  done  as  a  Catholic 
had  failed. 

Last  on  his  list  Newman  put  Stanislas'  notes  after  the  visit  of 
Fr.  Guerritone  of  the  Naples  Oratory,  who  had  been  in  Engkn'd 
collecting  information  for  his  forthcoming  book  on  the  English 
foundations.  He  told  them  of  Faber's  letters  about  the  independence 
of  the  houses,  and  Newman's  supposed  ambitions  to  alter  the  insti- 
tute. Stanislas  spent  the  winter  of  1858-59  in  Italy ;  he  stayed  at 
Naples  and  sent  back  more  details.  Later  he  went  on  to  the  Palermo 
Oratory.  This  was  the  first  direct  evidence  Newman  had  of  what 
had  been  in  the  letters  that  had  so  prejudiced  people  against  him. 
It  was  also  the  first  time  he  heard  that  he  had  been  aiming  at  * 
'generalato*  —  for  Stanislas  distinctly  heard  this  word  when  Faber's 
letter  was  read  out  to  him  by  the  Provost  at  Palermo.  This  sel 
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Newman  thinking  over  the  past  again  and  he  made  several  notes  at 
the  beginning  of  1859  on  what  he  had  conceived  his  relation,  as 
Founder,  to  be  towards  other  English  Oratories,  and  the  incon- 
venience of  having  only  two  houses,  which  made  them  appear  as 
rivals. 

A  little  later  Stanislas  was  in  Rome  and  met  Fr.  Rossi,  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  Newman's  novitiate  in  1847.  'He  talked  inces- 
santly for  three  hours  gesticulating  vehemently  and  almost  foaming 
at  the  mouth,  all  about  nothing.  ...  He  appeared  so  extravagant, 
so  illiberal  and  narrow-minded  in  his  remarks  that  I  was  all  the  time 
saying  interiorly  to  myself  "how  in  the  world  did  the  Father  get  on 
with  such  a  man  as  this!"'  This  incidental  account  illuminates 
Newman's  brief  reference  to  his  novitiate  in  his  journal:  'How 
dreary  Father  Rossi'.  How  dreary  indeed !  Stanislas  added  affec- 
tionately in  this  March  letter,  'I  dread  to  think  of  all  you  have  to 
do  ...  they  tell  me  you  sit  for  four  hours  in  the  confessional  '. 

Newman  did  nothing  about  the  London  gossip,  beyond  writing 
it  down  —  indeed  there  was  nothing  he  could  do.  The  power  of 
gossip  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  answered,  as  a  public  charge 
can  be.  But  it  explains  the  cool  tone  of  his  letters  to  Faber  —  Faber  's 
at  this  time  were  equally  cool.  In  March  1859,  a  ky  friend,  Monteith, 
asked  Newman  the  truth  about  the  Dedication  tittle-tattle.  Newman 
wrote  him  a  forthright  reply  which  he  said  he  could  show  to  anyone 
he  liked.  He  admitted  his  refusal  to  have  his  name  coupled  with 
Faber's.  *  I  took  the  step  in  question,  not  under  the  influence  of  any 
personal  feeling,  but  in  a  matter  of  grave  duty  and  with  a  definite 
object.*  Neither  to  Monteith  nor  to  any  outsider  did  he  explain  the 
duty  or  the  object;  that  would  have  involved  making  charges 
against  the  London  House ;  he  simply  trusted  people  to  believe  his 
integrity  in  asserting  that  it  was  so.  He  said  he  would  do  it  again, 
if  he  felt  he  had  any  chance  of  succeeding.  He  explained  that  Wise- 
man published  in  spite  of  him  and  that  then  'he  proceeded,  through 
Fr  Faber,  freely  to  show  my  private  letter  to  various  persons  without 
my  leave  or  knowledge  and  to  comment  on  it  through  Fr  Faber 
behind  my  back  in  most  disrespectful  terms'.  This  was  one  of 
various  instances  'in  which  those  about  Fr  Faber  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  their  position  in  London  to  say  things  about  me  to  my 
disadvantage,  which  were  they  true  (as  they  are  false  —  either  simply 
or  in  the  colour  given  them)  for  that  very  reason  out  of  mere  charity 
and  respect  towards  me,  ought  not  to  have  been  said*. 

In  this  statement,  for  Monteith,  Newman  also  pointed  out  that 
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scandal  came  of  revealing  differences,  not  in  their  arising,  which 
was  bound  to  happen  in  this  world.  *  It  is  obvious  how  the  publica- 
tion of  exports  statements  must  tend  not  only  to  perpetuate  existing 
difficulties,  but  to  create  new  ones/  This  was  his  first  and  only 
defence :  a  spirited  assertion  that  he  had  good  reason  for  what  he 
did,  and  that  he  could  see  no  good  reason  for  what  others  were  doing. 
But  he  left  it  at  that.  He  made  out  no  case  for  himself,  he  did  not 
attack  Faber,  he  did  not  explain  the  issues  involved.  Of  course  he 
only  convinced  those  friends  who  were  already  unable  to  believe  that 
he  could  behave  as  Faber  made  out  he  had  behaved. 

It  was  now  getting  on  for  three  years  after  the  quarrel  and 
instead  of  being  buried  in  oblivion  the  story  had  become  'a  standing 
dish'  as  Newman  had  forecast  if  talk  went  on.    It  had  turned  the 
Cardinal  against  Newman,  prejudiced  such  important  laymen  as  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  alienated  to  a  certain  extent  even  old  friends,  like 
Mrs.  Bowden,  who  wrote  Newman  what  he  felt  was  an  unkind  letter. 
The  gossip  extended  to  Rome  through  the  ubiquitous  Talbot, 
reinforced  by  Barnab6's  dislike.    It  created  an  atmosphere  of  suspi- 
cion and  distrust  of  Newman  as  a  person,  before  his  opinions  were 
in  question,  for  who  could  respect  a  nursery  tyrant,  sulking  in  his 
provincial  corner  and  unable  to  forgive  his  successful  disciples  a 
mere  piece  of  rudeness  ?   What  boundless  adulation  he  must  require 
if  he  had  spurned  as  inadequate  the  humble  appeals  for  forgiveness 
which  the  London  Fathers  showed  their  friends!    This  was  the 
explanation  when  anyone  left  him  —  they  had  failed  to  come  up  to 
the  necessary  standard  of  unquestioning  adoration.    And  so  those 
who  'stayed  with  him  were  despised  as  voluntary  slaves  and  *  tame  cats '. 
Faber  could  not  resist  justifying  himself,  but  he  probably  did 
not  realize  the  effects  of  his  talk.    He  wanted  Newman's  affection 
more  than  his  humiliation,  but  it  was  the  latter  he  achieved.    The 
knowledge  that  he  wished  Newman  no  ill  prevented  him  from  seeing 
that  his  uncontrolled  desire  for  the  sympathy  of  others  was  in  fact 
doing  Newman  incalculable  harm.   He  believed  himself  in  the  right 
and  that  Newman  had  been  unkind  and  unjust  to  him ;  therefore 
he  felt  no  responsibility  for  the  effects  of  his  gossip  —  hardly  realized 
them.    Of  course  this  is  how  most  people  behave  after  a  quarrel. 
But  Newman,  who  also  believed  himself  in  the  right,  and  thought 
Faber  had  acted  unfairly  and  unkindly  to  him,  spoke  about  it  to  no 
one.    Therefore  Faber  did  not  suffer  for  what  had  happened  as 
Newman  did,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  others.    No  legend  was 
built  up  of  his  ingratitude,  wilfulness  and  baseless  accusations  of 
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tyranny,  which  would  have  been  the  obvious  retort  from  Birming- 
ham, Newman's  silence,  and  his  imposition  of  this  discipline  on  his 
house,  shielded  Faber,  though  he  never  realized  it,  while  it  left 
Newman  exposed  and  defenceless  against  all  that  tongues  could  do  — 
and  how  much  they  can  do ! 

Faber  had  his  own  troubles,  which  he  described  in  letters  to 
Hutchison,  who  was  touring  in  the  Holy  Land.  One  of  the  lay- 
brothers  had  been  stealing  large  sums  from  the  Offertory,  there  had 
been  *a  fisticuffs  fight  among  the  Irish  servants',  Faber  himself  was 
threatened  with  apoplexy.  He  wrote,  no  doubt  with  his  usual 
exaggeration,  of  his  personal  feelings.  'I  do  not  know  if  Bethlehem 
will  be  popular  as  it  is  full  of  the  difficulties  of  Faberism.  My 
authorship  wakens  in  me  old  literary  hankerings  which  there  is 
nothing  to  satisfy  in  the  Congregation.  ...  I  feel  like  Raphael  the 
unutterableness  of  retiring  from  the  recreation  room,  itself  unutter- 
able, to  the  still  more  unutterable  gloom  of  my  own  room.  Whether 
the  Bonze's  beatific  vision  of  a  female  and  a  piano  would  quite 
satisfy  me  is  another  question.  Thus  you  see  continuous  brainwork 
is  the  only  alternative  to  low  spirits.  Besides  brainwork  has  now 
become  such  a  habit  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  do  without  it.  In 
short,  life,  self,  everybody,  the  world,  and  religion  are  turning  out 
absurdly  unsatisfactory/  He  was  laughing  at  himself,  of  course,  in 
the  last  sentence.  But  to  judge  from  the  quality  of  his  writing  it 
had  certainly  become  a  habit,  like  taking  drugs. 

No  doubt  his  complaints  of  others  were  exaggerated  too.  "The 
Bonze  says  I  forced  him  to  be  a  priest  ...  he  is  now  taking  the  last 
step  between  hypochondria  and  monomania.'  At  the  Ragged  School 
there  was  '  independent  action,  indiscreet  dealings  with  externs, 
jealousy  of  the  Sisters  and  tyranny  over  them'.  Alban  Wells  was  at 
fault  here,  and  Joseph  Ball,  who  was  to  give  more  trouble  later.  In 
February  1858  Faber  was  grumbling  that  'box  fevers  and  pulpit 
fevers  are  strong  among  ye  triennials'  — the  younger  priests  were 
feeling  the  strain  of  preaching  and  the  confessional.  Professing 
concern  for  their  health  Faber  let  them  off  all  duties  '  and  flung  them 
upon  ye  sole  occupation  of  prayer',  hoping  boredom  would  cure 
them.  He  warned  Antony  not  to  refer  to  this  in  his  reply.  'They 
must  never  know  authentically  of  ye  sarcasm  of  my  paternity.'  How 
far  did  he  intend  the  affection  of  his  notes  to  his  novices  —  'My 
dearest  Eldest  Boy'  or  'my  dear  little  Pet'  —  treasured  by  the 
recipients?  Since  these  date  from  the  last  year  of  his  life  perhaps 
they  never  came  to  doubt  that  he  meant  it  —  if  they  wanted  him  to 
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mean  it.  Public  sentiment  and  private  sarcasm  make  an  uncomfort- 
able mixture.  It  was  this  double-sidedness  that  made  Newman  call 
Faber  double-dealing. 

Still,  however  irritated  Faber  felt  with  some  of  his  colleagues, 
and  bored  with  their  company  at  recreation,  his  reputation  stood  high 
and  it  was  a  time  of  external  success  for  the  London  Oratory. 
Certainly  they  were  self  confident  enough  to  tell  all  and  sundry  that 
Newman's  plan  for  a  genteel  school  was  against  St.  Philip's  Rule. 
As  usual  they  ignored  Newman's  alteration,  approved  with  his 
revised  Rule  in  Rome  in  1847,  for  the  opening  of  a  school  in  case  of 
grave  necessity.  It  was  one  more  instance  of  their  setting  him  aside 
in  favour  of  their  own  idea  of  St.  Philip's  intentions. 

Ullathorne  had  given  explicit  approval  to  the  School  in  Novem- 
ber, and  it  was  due  to  be  opened  in  May,  on  St.  Athanasius'  day. 
On  the  general  prospectus  were  such  items  of  information  as  that  the 
examinations  would  be  taken  by  the  Father  Superior,  that  the  Houses 
would  be  run,  as  at  Eton,  by  Tutors  and  Dames ;  that  Houses  were 
*  abundantly  supplied  with  water  and  baths' ;  that  medical  advisers, 
and  even  a  Homeopathic  Doctor,  were  within  call ;  that  boys  were 
forbidden  to  enter  the  town.  The  fees  were  80  gns  per  annum.  The 
building  to  be  used  for  lessons  adjoined  the  Oratory  and  enlargements 
were  already  planned  for  the  future.  Darnell  was  Headmaster, 
but  the  rest  of  the  staff  were  laymen,  mostly  married  and  living 
near  by.  Mrs.  Wootten  was  in  charge  of  the  domestic  arrangements. 

While  the  prayers  and  preparations  for  this  venture  were  going 
on,  Newman  suddenly  and  dramatically  became  embroiled  in  the 
fortunes  of  Acton's  magazine,  the  Rambler. 


The 'Rambler'  Fiasco 

WHEN  Capes,  one  of  the  convert  clergymen,  had  started  the  Rambler, 
he  had  consulted  Newman  frequently,  both  on  policy  and  technique, 
for  Newman  was  known  among  all  the  Tractarians  as  an  experienced 
and  successful  editor.  It  was  Newman  who  advised  Capes  to  get 
out  of  his  double  columns  —  to  be  readable  was  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  a  periodical.  But  he  absolutely  ruled  out  all  personalities, 
abuse  and  the  imputation  of  bad  motives  to  opponents :  ideas  and 
acts  must  always  be  judged  on  themselves  and  not  on  the  supposed 
intentions  of  their  originators.  For  some  time  Newman  acted  as 
unofficial  theological  adviser  to  Capes,  but  he  would  contribute 
nothing  but  verses,  for  fear  of  offending  Wiseman,  who  already  felt 
the  Rambler  was  a  rival  to  his  own  Dublin  Review. 

Since  then  the  Rambler  had  changed  hands,  Acton  was  part- 
owner  and  Richard  Simpson,  a  married  convert,  was  the  editor. 
Simpson  was  a  brilliant  man  and  a  loyal  Catholic  but  a  bold  exponent 
of  liberal  views.  He  accepted  the  authority  of  the  Church  but  had 
little  veneration  for  the  human  beings  he  found  exercising  it.  Im- 
patient with  stupidity  and  what  he  regarded  as  obscurantism  he 
could  not  resist  the  fun  of  shocking  the  pious  with  references  to 
scandals  of  ecclesiastical  history  which  virtuous  English  Catholics 
had  never  heard  of,  or  thought  were  Protestant  inventions.  He  did 
not  stop  to  consider  the  difficulties  the  Bishops  had  to  face  in  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  a  small  body  in  a  hostile  nation  where  most 
people  suspected  all  priests  of  moral  corruption  and  all  Bishops  of 
political  intrigue  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  but  peppered  his  articles 
with  popes'  bastards  and  shady  episodes  from  past  history.  These 
are  scarcely  noticeable  now,  but  in  that  supercharged  atmosphere 
went  off  like  bombs  every  two  months. 

Perhaps  Simpson's  historical  rockets  would  have  had  less  effect 
had  not  he  and  Acton  opposed  the  current  papal  policy  and  favoured 
the  liberal  views  and  general  attitude  of  the  German  Catholic  circles 
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in  which  the  historian  Dollinger  was  a  leading  light.  Just  about  this 
time  the  burning  question  was  the  Pope's  Temporal  Power  — 
whether  or  not  it  was  essential  to  the  Church  that  the  Pope  should 
be  a  political  sovereign.  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  all  the  leaders  in 
London  came  out  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  this  sovereignty; 
some  even  contended  that  it  was  part  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  and 
that  Catholics  who  did  not  support  it  were  not  only  personally  dis- 
loyal, but  unorthodox.  It  was  in  itself  a  highly  complex  problem  but 
feeling  ran  so  high  that  everyone  began  to  take  sides  and  differences 
of  opinion  were  exaggerated  as  they  always  are  when  passions  are 
aroused. 

In  such  a  situation  Newman  was  always  at  a  disadvantage.  His 
knowledge  of  history  and  of  men  led  him  to  distrust  the  reduction  of 
problems  to  a  simple  two-party  tug-of-war.  Consequently  both 
sides  were  apt  to  regard  him  with  suspicion,  and  the  more  cautious 
his  statements  the  more  suspicious  they  were.  He  certainly  did  not 
think  political  sovereignty  a  necessity  to  the  Papacy ;  it  had  not  been 
so  at  the  beginning,  and  he  had  a  feeling  that  the  time  was  passing 
when  it  had  been  useful  in  assisting  the  Popes  to  stand  up  to  Catholic 
rulers,  and  would  be  a  hindrance  in  the  new  world  he  saw  coming* 
But  to  oppose  it  in  a  violent  and  intransigent  manner  could  do  no 
good,  and  to  fight  about  it  could  only  have  a  disrupting  effect  on  the 
body  of  Catholics.  Newman's  attitude  is  most  clearly  expressed  in 
his  sermon,  preached  in  1866,  on  the  Pope  and  the  Revolution.  It 
is  significant  that  this  moderate  and  careful  exposition,  which  was 
considered  perfectly  in  order  abroad,  was  greeted  by  the  English 
Ultramontane  leaders  as  fresh  evidence  of  Newman's  disloyalty  and 
efforts  were  made  to  get  it  put  on  the  Index.  On  the  other  hand, 
Newman's  caution  sometimes  annoyed  his  liberal  friends  who  wanted 
him  to  come  out  as  a  partisan  on  their  side.  They  were  not  content 
with  his  repudiation  of  the  extremes  of  Ultramontanism,  but  thought 
he  ought  to  lead  the  liberal  attack.  But  it  was  just  this  conflict- 
psychology  that  Newman  most  deeply  suspected  as  leading  to  schism 
and  heresy ;  all  his  efforts  were  directed  towards  making  the  partisans 
realize  what  held  them  together,  and  that  what  drove  them  apart  was 
of  secondary  importance  only  and  must  be  solved  with  patience  and 
restraint.  Men  being  what  they  are,  it  was  the  peacemaker  who 
suffered  most  in  the  ensuing  battle  of  wills. 

In  December  1858  a  first-class  crisis  developed  for  Acton  and 
Simpson  when  they  heard  that  Wiseman,  with  active  assistance 
from  Faber  and  the  London  Oratory,  was  going  to  delate  Dollinger 
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to  Rome  for  an  article  in  the  Rambler  on  the  Paternity  of  Jansenism. 
Acton  wrote  to  Simpson,  on  Christmas  Eve,  a  letter  published  in 
full  for  the  first  time  in  an  article  in  the  Cambridge  Historical 
Journal  in  1950  (vol.  X,  No.  i)  'I  will  let  Dollinger  know  at  once 
that  the  Cardinal  proposes  to  send  him  to  Rome  for  the  Index,  or 
as  I  imagine  his  announcement  is  to  be  understood,  has  sent  him, 
and  us.  The  plot  thickens.  Pray  ask  Macmullen  to  be  careful  that 
nobody  knows  he  has  seen  Faber's  letter.  Allies  for  instance,  or  any 
of  the  Faberians  would  be  questionable.  He  has  answered  my 
answer,  very  politely.  The  Cardinal's  Christmas  blessing,  by  the 
bye,  is  charming.  Dalgairns  writes  me  a  long  letter  to  "express  his 
indignation"  at  the  Professor  [Dollinger] — to  whom  also  I  must 
send  a  friendly  acknowledgement.'  Acton  was  already  in  corre- 
spondence with  Newman  about  his  review  and  the  Atlantis;  he 
called  on  Newman  in  Birmingham  on  December  3Oth  and  told  him 
what  he  had  told  Simpson  in  the  letter  above  —  that  Faber  was 
delating  Dollinger  to  Rome. 

cHe  was  quite  miserable  when  I  told  him  the  news',  Acton  wrote 
to  Simpson  'and  moaned  for  a  long  time,  rocking  himself  backwards 
and  forwards  over  the  fire  like  an  old  woman  with  toothache.  He 
thinks  the  move  provoked  both  by  the  hope  of  breaking  down  the 
Rambler  and  by  jealousy  of  Dollinger.'  No  wonder  it  made  Newman 
miserable  to  hear  the  active  part  the  London  Oratorians  were  taking 
in  this  affair.  Acton  was  surprised  at  Newman's  openness,  what  he 
said  about  the  people  involved  and  in  general  about  'the  natural 
inclination  of  men  in  power  to  tyrannize ;  ignorance  and  presump- 
tion of  would-be  theologians'.  Newman  could  give  no  immediate 
practical  advice,  since  he  knew  nothing  about  the  procedure  of 
delation,  but  he  urged  Acton  to  cut  theology  out  of  his  magazine,  and 
repeated  next  day  in  a  long  letter  that  the  Rambler  was  in  a  false 
position,  having  started  as  a  literary  periodical ;  it  was  a  mistake  to 
get  mixed  up  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  especially  to  allow  laymen 
to  write  on  them.  'Everyone  has  his  own  line.  I  should  be  sur- 
prised if  I  found  myself  writing  a  work  on  Contingent  Remainders. 
It  requires  an  explanation  when  a  layman  writes  on  theology.'  He 
insisted,  too,  that  theology  could  not  be  suitably  treated  in  magazine 
articles.  Newman's  view  was  warmly  supported  by  Ddllinger,  who 
urged  Acton  to  follow  his  advice  and  avoid  theology.  (The  delation, 
incidentally,  did  not  go  through.) 

Unfortunately,  no  sooner  was  this  decided  than  Simpson  put 
his  foot  in  it  by  attacking  the  Bishops'  educational  policy.  In 
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February  it  seemed  that  the  Rambler  was  going  to  be  censured  in 
the  Bishops'  Pastorals  —  of  course  this  meant  it  would  lose  most  of 
its  subscribers.  The  only  possibility  of  saving  the  magazine  lay  in 
Simpson's  resignation,  and  Ullathorne  was  asked  by  the  Bishops 
to  request  Newman  to  negotiate  this  delicate  operation.  Newman 
wrote  at  once  to  Simpson  who  came  down  to  Birmingham  by  train 
on  February  i8th  and  stayed  overnight.  Afterwards  he  said,  'I 
yield  to  their  threats  but  only  provisionally,  and  on  condition  of  my 
being  able  to  find  another  editor  and  the  proprietor  being  able  to 
carry  on  the  Magazine  in  the  same  or  a  different  form'.  He  also 
said  that  if  the  Magazine  was  simply  ended,  he  would  publish  the 
whole  transaction.  Newman  transmitted  all  this,  courteously  toned 
down  to  suit  episcopal  ears,  and  he  added  the  extenuating  circum- 
stances on  Simpson's  behalf  —  his  brother  was  seriously  ill,  it  was 
the  end  of  the  month  and  the  March  number  was  already  in  type, 
expenses  loomed  and  worse  than  all  this  no  definite  accusations  had 
been  made  against  him. 

Wiseman,  not  at  all  pleased,  wrote  to  Ullathorne  of  *  Dr  Newman's 
stipulations'.  The  day  he  was  doing  so  Newman  was  writing 
encouragingly  to  Simpson  saying  that  Bishop  Ullathorne  had  taken 
it  well.  Two  days  later,  on  March  24th,  Simpson  was  writing  in  a 
rage  about  the  Bishops'  'tyrannous  and  despotic  intentions*.  'Is 
this  kind  of  thing  always  to  be  acquiesced  in?  'he  cried.  '.  *  *  When 
it  is  found  to  be  carried  on  on  a  principle  of  making  people  think 
and  discuss,  will  it  not  immediately  rekindle  old  fires,  and  draw 
down  a  new  persecution  of  enemies  flushed  with  conquest?'  But 
yet  in  deference  to  Newman  he  said,  'I  will  cut  out  "theological 
howl"  and  kindred  expressions  from  "Gothic  Architecture".' 

Newman  replied  by  return ;  his  chief  effort  was  directed  at  help- 
ing Simpson  as  a  person  to  get  the  better  of  this  painful  blow,  though 
he  did  not  forget  the  principles  of  the  editor.  '  It  seems  hardly  kind, 
when  you  have  so  much  to  try  you,  to  preach,  yet  I  know  you  will 
excuse  what  comes  from  one  who  has  on  various  occasions  already 
had  to  practise  what  he  preaches.  I  assure  you  that  the  principal 
person  who  has  unfairly  used  you,  and  whose  wishes  I  have  been 
executing  in  my  negotiation  with  you,  has  been  personally  unkind  to 
me  by  word  and  deed/  This  of  course  was  Wiseman.  'I  consider 
myself  much  aggrieved,  and,  had  not  the  experience  of  long  years 
made  me  tire  of  indignation  and  complaint  I  could  indulge  myself  in 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  But,  depend  upon  it,  no  advice  is  better 
than  that  of  the  Holy  Apostle  "if  our  enemy  hungers,  to  feed  him" 
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—  and  to  leave  our  cause  simply  in  the  Hands  of  the  good  God.  He 
will  plead  our  cause  for  us  in  His  own  way,  and,  even  though  it  be 
not  His  High  will  to  redress  us  openly,  he  can  make  compensations 
to  us  by  inward  blessings.  Noli  aemulari.  ...  To  fret  and  to  be 
troubled,  does  not  pay  — it  is  like  scratching  a  wound,  instead  of 
letting  it  heal.'  Then  he  went  on  to  practical  questions,  remarking 
in  passing  that  he  was  sorry  Simpson  had  mentioned  John  Bright, 
the  famous  Radical,  in  reprobation.  'He  is  our  Member,  and  it  is 
not  so  often  you  get  so  honest  a  man.  And  I  should  not  like  to 
commit  myself  to  opposition  to  him.1 

The  very  same  day  he  had  to  write  again,  for  Ullathorne  called 
to  tell  him  that  he  could  not  get  the  Bishops  to  carry  out  the  engage- 
ments they  had  made.  After  all,  they  were  going  to  censure  the 
Rambler  in  their  Pastorals.  Then,  said  Newman,  the  negotiation 
was  at  an  end.  But  he  urged  Simpson  not  to  act  till  he  knew  exactly 
what  the  Cardinal  had  said.  He  might  merely  censure  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Stokes,  the  author  of  the  articles  on  education  which  had 
caused  offence.  Newman  thought  his  part  was  done ;  he  learned 
otherwise  the  next  day.  Faced  with  the  imminent  destruction  of 
his  paper  Simpson,  in  the  name  of  the  proprietors,  resigned  the 
whole  property  to  Newman  —  'no  need  of  rent  or  any  other  agree- 
ment*. Perhaps,  he  suggested,  Newman  could  amalgamate  it  with 
Atlantis.  He  and  Acton  would  work  as  heartily  for  Newman  as  for 
themselves.  Simpson  said,  'My  having  been  treated  in  some  what 
the  same  way  as  you  have  (but  with  much  less  mischief!)  only 
increases  my  sympathy  with  you'.  Thus  with  impulsive  affection 
and  trust  Simpson  and  Acton  landed  Newman  with  their  dangerous 
burden.  It  was  rather  like  asking  him  to  carry  a  box  of  explosives 
through  a  burning  house. 

Ambrose  St.  John  went  up  to  London  to  see  Burns  the  publisher 
and  wrote  back  anxiously  'I  think  you  are  involving  yourself  in  a 
perilous  undertaking'.  Not  even  Newman's  supervision  would 
reconcile  some  people  to  Acton  and  Simpson ;  'it  would  only  bring 
you  into  a  scrape'.  Newman  was  certainly  not  keen  to  involve  him- 
self—  but  he  wanted  the  Rambler  to  continue  publication.  He 
hedged,  using  the  Atlantis  as  a  temporary  shield  to  ward  off  their 
importunity.  How  could  the  two  be  amalgamated  without  each 
losing  its  distinctive  quality?  'And  you  frighten  me  by  a  sentence 
in  your  last  letter  "We  wish  only  to  keep  the  property  alive  as 
against  the  Bishops,  not  as  against  you".  Am  I  to  oppose  them?' 
But  then  he  wondered  if  perhaps  Simpson  meant  'in  spite  of  the 
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Bishops'  wishes,  not  in  spite  of  yours*.  All  the  same  he  made  a 
private  note  to  the  effect  that  the  Cardinal's  letter  (to  Ullathorne) 
made  him  feel  he  must  be  editor.  A  great  deal  depended  on  his 
decision. 

Next  day,  March  2nd,  Simpson  was  writing  frantically,  'If  you 
do  not  take  the  Rambler,  the  Dublin  under  Thompson,  Ward,  Lewis, 
Allies,  Dalgairns  censor,  Brompton  the  breath  of  inspiration  and  the 
Cardinal  the  controller,  will  be  in  full  swing,  and  will  perhaps  already 
have  occupied  the  place'.  For  the  moribund  Dublin  Review  was  also 
in  process  of  transformation.  Ward  had  told  Simpson  that  he  and 
others  were  taking  on  the  Dublin  against  their  inclinations,  solely 
to  strengthen  the  Cardinal's  hands  against  the  Rambler.  Ward  made 
no  secret  of  his  opposition ;  the  only  time  he  met  Acton  he  told  him 
at  once  he  detested  his  paper.  Simpson  at  once  told  Ward  he  might 
be  'pretty  sure'  Newman  would  be  editor  of  the  Rambler.  Ward 
thought  it  was  hardly  worth  going  on  with  the  Dublin  in  that  case, 
since  Catholic  writers  would  prefer  to  write  for  Newman,  At  this 
time  Ward  had  not  yet  determined  that  Newman's  ideas  were 
dangerous  —  he  did  not  identify  him  with  Acton  and  Simpson. 
He  even  suggested  that  under  Newman  the  two  papers  should 
amalgamate. 

But  Simpson  felt  bound  to  oppose  such  a  merger;  he  knew  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Rambler's  principles  to  survive  under  the 
inimical  eye  of  the  Cardinal.  Although  he  was  pressing  Newman  to 
take  over,  he  insisted  now  on  one  condition :  no  amalgamation  with 
the  Dublin  Review.  Letters  flew  back  and  forth.  Newman  said 
Masses  and  consulted  the  Fathers  of  his  Oratory.  He  would  not  be 
rushed  into  so  important  a  decision.  He  and  Ward  exchanged  letters. 
Newman  explained  that  he  did  not  want  the  editorship  for  personal 
reasons.  He  asked  'Please  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  the  detestable 
principles  of  the  Rambler.  I  have  disliked  its  tone  as  much  as  any 
one  could;  but  what  of  its  principles?'  Ward  replied  'Certainly 
it  had  not  occurred  to  me  you  would  find  the  Rambler  such  a  simple 
bore'.  People  were  inclined  to  think  Newman  wanted  the  magazine 
as  an  organ  of  personal  influence.  But  he  had  never  been  that  sort 
of 'editor.  In  1838  he  had  been  landed  with  the  British  Critic  in 
much  the  same  way  as  he  now  was  with  the  Rambler,  because  he  felt 
the  view  it  represented  deserved  a  hearing.  As  to  the  principles  of 
the  Rambler  Ward  did  not  go  into  them  —  the  tone  was  enough  to 
convince  him  that  it  stood  for  everything  he  hated. 

Wiseman  wrote  to  Newman  on  March  i4th,  asking  if  he  was  to 
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be  editor;  if  so,  the  Dublin  was  finished.  'It  will  have  done  its  own 
work  with  single  hearted  aim*,  he  said  sadly,  'and  without  the  re- 
proach of  having  belonged  to  a  party.5  No  one  thinks  his  own 
opinions  'a  party*.  Anxious  that  the  Cardinal  should  not  imagine 
he  was  setting  up  against  him,  Newman  replied  by  quoting  his  own 
letters  to  Ward  and  assuring  Wiseman  that  there  would  be  room  for 
both  periodicals  —  the  Dublin  a  religious  quarterly  and  the  Rambler 
a  literary  bi-monthly.  He  reiterated  that  he  had  no  personal  desire 
for  the  editorship.  Wiseman  made  no  reply.  Presently  Newman 
wrote  again,  saying  he  hoped  his  letter  had  been  satisfactory ;  assum- 
ing silence  for  assent,  he  had  accepted  the  editorship  on  March  2ist. 
Simpson  was  full  of  delight  and  gratitude. 

Immediately  Newman  was  plunged  into  the  practical  business 
of  editorship  and  he  began  at  once  to  introduce  some  of  the  changes 
he  felt  imperative.    He  was  going  to  have  a  correspondence  section 
where  views  could  be  aired  without  the  editor's  taking  full  responsi- 
bility for  them.  Another  innovation,  which  Acton  greatly  admired  — 
andafterwardssaidhe  found  difficult  to  manage  so  well  as  Newman, — - 
was  a  resume  of  current  affairs.   Some  articles  were  already  accepted 
and  these  had  to  be  gone  through  carefully,  and  any  rude  remarks 
toned  down.    Newman  even  eliminated  some  against  the  Univers, 
much  as  he  disliked  the  extravagances  of  Louis  Veuillot  its  ultra- 
Ultramontane  editor,  because  he  was  grateful  for  the  assistance  he 
had  been  given  by  the  paper  in  his  fight  with  Achilli.    Abusing 
Veuillot  did  no  good  anyway.   In  the  first  number  for  which  he  was 
responsible  Newman  inserted  an  announcement,  but  it  was  general 
in  nature  and  made  no  reference  to  change  of  editorship  or  of  policy. 
In  a  note  written  in  1882  (when  he  was  a  Cardinal)  Newman  ex- 
plained that  although  he  had  intended  to  change  a  great  deal,  he 
was  not  going  to  say  so,  for  Simpson's  sake.    'I  had  no  wish  to 
damage  the  fair  fame  of  men  who  I  believed  were  at  bottom  sincere 
Catholics,  and  I  thought  it  unfair,  ungenerous,  impertinent  and 
cowardly,  to  make  in  their  behalf  acts  of  confession  and  contrition 
and  to  make  a  display  of  change  of  Editorship,  and  (as  if)  so  virtuous 
a  change.'    Of  course  Newman  risked  his  own  reputation  by  this 
refusal  to  curry  favour  by  disowning  his  unpopular  young  lay 
friends. 

All  this  happened  at  the  time  when  Newman,  as  Stanislas  heard, 
was  spending  up  to  four  hours  a  day  in  the  confessional,  and  was  in 
the  thick  of  the  anxieties  of  launching  the  Oratory  School.  Salve 
cor  sacrum  Philippi  juventutis  amans  —  Hail  holy  heart  of  Philip, 
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lover  of  youth  —  ran  the  motto  round  the  school  crest :  a  heart  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  descending  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  On  May  znd  St. 
Athanasius  lent  his  heavenly  patronage  to  the  opening  day  of  this, 
the  only  public  venture  that  Newman  undertook  of  his  own  accord, 
and  the  only  one  that  was  to  succeed,  in  spite  of  some  fearful  crises, 
and  go  from  strength  to  strength.  St.  Philip  blessed  the  School  that 
some  thought  against  his  Rule.  Always  the  individualist,  even  in 
heaven. 

Ten  days  later  Dr.  Gillow,  a  theologian  at  Ushaw,  sat  down  to 
write  a  letter  in  which  he  took  exception  to  a  paragraph  in  the  May 
Rambler  —  Newman's  first  issue.  The  writer  deplored  that  in  a 
matter  so  closely  affecting  the  laity  as  education  they  should  not  be 
consulted  by  the  Bishops,  and  remarked  that  even  in  matters  of  faith, 
such  as  the  recent  definition  of  Mary's  immaculate  conception,  the 
laity  were  consulted.  Newman  replied  at  once :  'I  am  responsible*. 
He  had  written  the  paragraph  himself.  Dr.  Gillow  was  not  only 
unaware  of  this  but  had  not  realized  that  Newman  was  now  the 
editor ;  he  confessed  he  was  scanning  the  pages  with  the  critical  eye 
he  kept  for  Simpson's  antics.  Newman  asked  him  'Will  you  kindly 
state  the  principle  in  it,  which,  to  use  your  word,  you  consider 
objectionable?'  He  sent  Gillow's  letter  to  Ullathorne  saying  he 
had  read  it  with  great  pain :  'I  do  not  feel  it  to  be  just'.  But  the 
Bishop,  who  was  at  Leamington,  wrote  that  the  paragraph  had 
caught  his  own  eye ;  *  consulted'  suggested  that  the  laity  were  asked 
for  opinions  on  matters  of  faith.  This  was  not  so  in  the  recent 
definition ;  the  pastors  had  been  asked  to  report  on  the  devotion  of 
the  people. 

Of  course  Newman  knew  this  as  well  as  anyone,  but  it  gave  him 
the  clue  in  answering  Gillow's  second  letter,  which  was  apologetic 
and  friendly  in  tone.  He  had  not  intended  to  use  the  word  '  consult' 
in  the  sense  of  asking  an  opinion.  'We  speak  of  consulting  a  baro- 
meter about  the  weather',  he  said.  'The  barometer  does  not  give 
its  opinion,  but  ascertains  for  us  a  fact/  He  quoted  the  Roman 
Jesuit  theologian  Perrone,  both  from  his  works  and  from  conversa- 
tions with  him,  to  show  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  '  Con- 
sulting the  laity'  meant  in  this  case  finding  out  what  they  believed 
by  inquiring  into  their  devotional  practice.  Gillow  replied  quite 
contentedly  that  there  was  'not  a  shadow  of  difference  between  us 
on  any  point  of  principle'. 

But  Gillow's  reaction  was  a  sign  of  the  way  the  new  Rambler  was 
taken.    The  Tablet  came  out  with  an  extremely  adverse  critique, 
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unsigned.  Newman  wrote  to  Wallis,  the  editor,  who  replied  that  he 
did  not  know  the  author  and  had  not  seen  the  article  before  publica- 
tion ;  he  would  have  modified  it  if  he  had '  for  though  it  is  personally 
complimentary  to  you,  it  does  not  take  the  exact  line  with  the  Rambler 
that  I  should  like'.  Everyone  knew  that  the  influence  of  the  Cardinal 
and  his  circle  finally  controlled  the  Tablet ;  the  obvious  conclusion 
was  that  this  article  was  'inspired'  since  the  editor  had  no  knowledge 
of  it.  It  was  afterwards  ascribed  to  Oakeley ;  if  so  the  compliments 
were  at  least  honest,  since  he  was  a  sincere  admirer  of  Newman's ; 
his  opinions  were  perhaps  less  discriminating  than  they  were  later. 
But  it  may  not  have  been  Oakeley's.  Buttering,  as  an  excuse  to 
oppose  his  actions  without  appearing  to  oppose  him,  always  irritated 
Newman. 

Wallis  said  he  was  sorry  Newman  had  consented  to  be  editor, 
for  parties  had  already  formed  for  and  against  the  Rambler.  '  There 
will  be  a  clashing  and  foaming  of  opposite  tides  and  currents  about 
you,  while  every  Catholic  that  I  ever  met  would  like  best  to  be  simply 
listening  to  you.'  And  he  said  *  What  a  rally,  what  an  acclaim,  might 
we  not  have  had,  if  it  had  been  announced  that  a  new  periodical  was 
out,  called  so-and-so,  and  that  you  had  consented  to  be  its  editor'. 
This  was  all  very  well,  but  magazines  do  not  materialize  out  of  the 
air,  and  Newman  had  got  let  in  for  the  Rambler  by  a  series  of  requests, 
from  Bishops  as  well  as  from  the  proprietors,  for  his  assistance.  In 
a  later  note  Newman  wrote  on  Wallis's  dream :  *  As  if  the  Bishops 
would  allow  all  this !  as  if  they  would  allow  a  "rally"  of  Catholic 
writers  and  readers  under  me !  as  if  they  ever  would  have !' 

Newman  had  not  even  received  this  letter  from  Wallis  when  his 
editorship  was  brought  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected  end,  and  by  his 
own  Bishop.  Ullathorne,  who  had  been  very  suspicious  of  the  famous 
convert  at  first,  in  ten  years'  dealing  with  him  had  learned  to  respect 
him.  The  sturdy  Yorkshireman  was  by  no  means  a  yes-man  to  the 
Cardinal — Manning  and  Talbot  referred  to  him  as  ego  solus. 
But  in  this  case  he  agreed  with  his  brother  Bishops  in  deploring  the 
Rambler  altogether.  He  called  on  Newman  on  May  22nd;  im- 
mediately after  the  interview  Newman  noted  what  had  passed.  He 
always  did  this  now  on  any  important  matter,  having  learned 
from  bitter  experience  how  spoken  words  lent  themselves  to  later 
misrepresentation  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Ullathorne  started  by  saying  that  he  could  not  undertake  the 
revision  of  the  theology  in  the  Rambler,  first  because  it  was  published 
in  another  diocese,  and  secondly  because  theology  was  mixed  in  all 
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through  the  Magazine.  This  was  one  of  the  things  Newman  in- 
tended to  alter.  Then  the  Bishop  said  the  Tablet  had  expressed  his 
own  views.  The  old  irritating  spirit  remained.  (Half  the  material 
had  been  collected  before  Newman  took  over!  Such  technical 
matters  were  never  taken  into  consideration.)  'Our  laity  were  a 
peaceable  set ;  the  Church  was  peace.  They  had  a  deep  faith ;  they 
did  not  like  to  hear  that  any  one  doubted.  ...  I  said  in  answer  that 
he  saw  one  side,  I  another ;  that  the  Bishops  etc  did  not  see  the 
state  of  the  laity,  e.g.  in  Ireland,  how  unsettled,  yet  how  docile. 
He  said  something  like  "Who  are  the  Laity  ? "  I  answered  (not  those 
words)  that  the  Church  would  look  foolish  without  them.' 

Here  was  the  crux  of  the  whole  question.  The  Bishops  in  general 
thought  that  laymen  should  simply  believe  and  do  what  they  were 
told ;  they  were  under  the  impression  that  they  did,  and  that  Acton 
and  Simpson  were  mere  agitators,  raising  controversy  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing.  Newman  knew  that  for  the  educated  laity  then,  and  the 
uneducated  to-morrow,  there  was  no  escape  from  the  problems  they 
were  faced  with  in  the  world,  whether  intellectual  or  political.  It 
was  worse  than  useless  to  ignore  them  —  it  was  undermining  the 
future  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  appearance  of  unanimity  in  the  present. 
On  this  question  Newman  was  an  expert,  perhaps  the  greatest  Chris- 
tian expert  of  the  modern  age.  All  his  ventures  were  undertaken  to 
assist  the  formation  of  a  truly  Catholic  mind  —  the  University,  the 
School,  the  Magazine  itself  were  all  part  of  this  campaign ;  so  was 
the  Oratory,  since  it  was  meant  to  mediate  to  the  people  under- 
standing in  the  practice  of  their  faith.  So  now  when  Ullathorne 
said  that  things  might  be  said  in  books  which  were  not  to  be  safely 
said  in  periodicals :  'I  granted;  but  did  he  mean  to  give  up  Periodi- 
cal Literature  to  the  enemy  ?  I  said,  those  who  did  not  like  it,  need 
not  take  it  in.'  But  to  some  short-sighted  people  the  enemy  meant 
first  of  all  the  questioner  within  the  gates,  if  he  questioned  the 
opinions  they  held. 

Newman  then  rashly  said  that  nothing  would  delight  him  more 
than  to  give  up  the  editorship,  but  pointed  out  that  he  could  only 
do  so  by  giving  the  Magazine  back  to  its  owners.  To  his  astonish- 
ment Ullathorne  jumped  at  this  and  pinned  him  down.  Yes,  why 
not  ?  He  could  give  up  after  the  July  number,  and  then  he  would 
not  be  taking  the  proprietors  by  surprise.  Newman  was  taken  at  a 
disadvantage.  CI  promised  to  do  so',  he  said.  Of  course  it  had 
never  occurred  to  him  that  after  asking  him  to  get  the  dangerous 
Simpson  to  retire  the  Bishops  should  immediately  manifest  their 
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xmviction  that  Newman  was  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  Simp- 
son !  They  would  rather  he  gave  the  paper  back  to  him  than  kept 
it  himself.  From  a  cynical  point  of  view  it  might  be  observed  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  crush  two  young  laymen  than  someone  of  New- 
man's international  fame.  Whatever  was  the  reason  behind  the 
demand,  it  was  clear  to  Newman  that  he  had  not,  as  he  thought, 
episcopal  backing  for  his  experiment.  With  his  own  Bishop  against 
it,  he  could  not  carry  on.  He  wrote  to  Simpson  at  once,  but  told  him 
to  keep  the  news  secret  for  the  moment. 

*  I  am  as  confounded  as  I  am  grieved1,  said  Simpson.   '.  .  .  The 
thing  now  becomes  a  persecution  and  I  am  resolved  to  take  the 
strongest  measures  for  the  preservation  of  my  property,  and  my 
rights,  whatever  may  be  the  consequences.  .  .  .  Your  retirement 
is  an  irreparable  blow.'    Could  they  have  his  assistance  still  ?   And 
advice  ?    Could  he  tell  Ward  ?    To  the  last  request  Newman  hastily 
replied  'I  cannot  let  you  teU  Ward.    I  would  do  it  myself,  but  he  is 
so  great  a  blab.    I  don't  think  he  can  keep  a  secret.'    A  mutual 
literary  friend,  Thompson,  had  thought  Ward  would  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  *  padlocks'.    He  had  said  too:   'I  am  petrified.    This 
exercise  of  individual  authority  is  something  I  cannot  understand.' 
This  made  Newman  fear  he  had  saddled  Ullathorne  with  the  whole 
responsibility.     He  hastened  to  insist  that  Ullathorne  had  only 
expressed  a  wish,  and  that  there  was  'no  sort  of  unpleasantness*. 

*  I  never  have  resisted,  nor  can  resist,  the  voice  of  a  lawful  superior 
speaking  in  his  own  province.    I  should  have  been  in  an  utterly  false 
position,  if  I  had  continued,  without  a  revision,  which  my  Bishop 
thought  necessary  and  which  was  impossible,  a  work,  of  the  very 
object  and  principle  of  which  my  Diocesan  disapproved.   Since  then 
he  has  written  kindly  saying  that  he  sees  with  pain  and  regret  that 
I  am  overworking  myself  and  straining  the  machine.   "No  man  can 
be  ten  men.    Are  you  not  consuming  the  fuel  of  years  in  months 
etc  etc."    Kind  as  this  is,  it  means,  I  don't  at  all  regret  what  I  have 
done,  for  "divergent  occupations"  as  he  calls  them,  "mixed"  to- 
gether have,  or  will  have  "results".'    Newman's  meticulous  care 
not  to  blame  others  and  to  take  full  responsibility  for  his  actions  is 
shown  in  a  postscript  he  did  not  send.    In  it  he  explained  that  he 
had  only  told  what  had  passed  between  him  and  the  Bishop  so  that 
Simpson  and  his  friends  should  not  think  he  was  'shuffling  or 
backing  out'.    He  did  not  send  this,  probably  because  it  savoured 
of  excuse.     But  he  exonerated  Ullathorne  from  any  tyrannical 
intentions. 
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Simpson,  in  moments  of  impatience,  did  say  to  others  that  he 
thought  Newman  had  yielded  too  easily*  But  after  all,  Newman 
was  a  priest  under  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Just  as  in  his  Anglican 
days  his  friends  were  apt  to  forget  that  though  his  influence  was  so 
great,  his  official  power  was  nil.  Nor  did  it  ever  occur  to  Newman 
to  use  his  fame  to  exert  moral  pressure  against  ordinary  authority ; 
such  a  course  would  have  been  abhorrent  to  him.  He  would  use 
what  he  called  his  name  to  back  up  the  Birmingham  Oratory,  or 
the  School,  or  in  defence  of  Catholic  principles,  but  not  to  mani- 
pulate his  private  affairs.  Nor  did  he  try  to  wheedle  Ullathorne  to 
allow  him  time.  He  saw  that  the  Bishop  was  embarrassed  by  the 
whole  principle  of  the  Rambler  and  that  if  he  pursued  it,  he  would 
be  acting  in  discord  with  his  immediate  superior.  So  he  took  the 
decision  to  retire,  and  would  not  allow  Ullathorne  to  be  blamed  for 
forcing  it  on  him.  But  neither  did  he  wash  his  hands  of  Acton  and 
Simpson.  He  made  no  announcement  in  the  Magazine  of  any 
change  and  he  promised  to  help  them  with  advice  and  contributions. 

This  was  the  most  dangerous,  as  it  was  the  most  honourable, 
course  he  could  have  pursued.  He  was  now  definitely  identified 
with  the  Rambler  in  the  minds  of  those  ecclesiastical  leaders  most 
hostile  to  the  views  expressed  in  it.  Whatever  was  said  there  in- 
directly implicated  him,  while  he  had  given  up  any  real  control  over 
its  contents.  To  secure  its  existence  he  had  taken  it  over;  in 
obedience  to  his  Bishop  he  had  given  it  up ;  in  loyalty  to  his  ky 
friends,  fully  aware  how  strongly  they  were  disapproved  by  authority 
and  how  rash  they  were  in  statement,  he  continued  to  support  it. 
Acton  and  Simpson,  grateful  as  they  were,  tended  to  view  his  caution 
as  cowardice,  while  in  London  he  was  suspected  of  making  himself 
a  centre  of  disaffection  amongst  the  laity.  If  anyone  had  tried  to 
trap  Newman  in  a  situation  where  he  was  bound  to  get  the  worst  of 
it,  it  could  not  have  been  done  more  thoroughly  than  he  had  done  it 
himself.  And  now  he  pulled  the  cord  of  the  net  tight  with  an 
article  entitled  On  Consulting  the  Laity  in  Matters  of  Doctrine. 
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Delated  to  Rome 

IT  was  strange,  as  Newman  noted  in  1862  when  Acton  and  Simpson 
were  finally  obliged  to  give  up,  that  his  intervention  at  the  Bishops' 
request  secured  for  them  the  trial  of  three  more  years.  Acton  became 
the  official  editor,  but  as  he  had  just  gone  into  Parliament  in  the  Whig 
interest  —  as  member  for  Carlow  in  Ireland  —  and  as  he  was  so  often 
out  of  England,  most  of  the  work  was  still  done  by  Simpson ;  he 
was  the  moving  spirit,  though  Wetherell  was  the  sub-editor. 

Some  of  Newman's  feelings  about  his  enforced  resignation  came 
out  in  a  correspondence  with  his  old  friend  Henry  Wilberforce. 
In  spite  of  his  misunderstanding  of  the  quarrel  with  the  London 
Oratory,  Henry  remained  personally  in  sympathy  with  Newman, 
and  now  especially  as  he  too  had  suffered  from  what  he  called  'the 
Cardinal's  perfidy'.  He  felt  Wiseman  had  first  got  him  to  take  on 
the  Weekly  Register  and  then  turned  against  him ;  he  talked  bitterly 
of  the  Cardinal's  toadies  and  said  he  never  went  to  his  soirees.  He 
wanted  Newman  to  write  for  him,  but  Newman  refused  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  too  busy;  he  had  another  reason  —  he  had 
always  disapproved  of  Henry's  taking  a  weekly  paper,  especially  in  a 
sort  of  rivalry  with  the  Tablet.  Henry's  boys  were  to  come  to  New- 
man's school,  and  in  writing  to  him  about  this  in  July  Newman 
told  him  that  he  had  had  to  give  up  the  Rambler  already. 

'I  did  all  I  could  to  ascertain  God's  will  —  and  that  being  the 
case,  I  am  sure  good  will  come  of  my  taking  it  —  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Bishops  only  see  one  side  of  things,  and  I  have  a  mission,  as 
far  as  my  own  internal  feelings  go,  against  evils  which  I  see  —  on 
the  other  hand  I  have  always  preached  that  things  which  are  really 
right,  still  are  done,  according  to  God's  will  at  one  time,  not  at 
another  —  and  that  if  you  attempt  at  a  wrong  time  what  in  itself  is 
right,  you  perhaps  become  a  heretic  or  schismatic.  .  .  .'  This  view 
of  the  life  of  the  Church,  as  a  collective  whole  in  development, 
reconciled  him  to  the  thwarting  of  a  mission  he  knew  to  be  necessary ; 
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but  he  saw  with  equal  clarity  the  mistake  being  made  by  others  and 
its  effect  on  himself.  'When  I  am  gone,  it  will  be  seen  perhaps  that 
persons  stopped  me  from  doing  a  work  which  I  might  have  done. 
God  over  rules  all  things.  Of  course  it  is  discouraging  to  be  out  of 
joint  with  the  time,  to  be  snubbed  and  stopped  as  soon  as  I  begin 
to  act/ 

Henry  replied,  'I  deeply  feel  that  our  Bishops  do  not  under- 
stand England  and  the  English.  Either  the  Catholic  laity  will  kick, 
or  what  I  rather  fear,  they  will  more  and  more  fall  below  Protestants 
in  intellectual  training,  and  have  no  influence  on  the  public  mind/ 
His  sympathy  drew  from  Newman  reminiscences  of  the  past,  and 
the  pattern  of  his  life.  'All  my  life  I  have  been  plucked.  My  first 
book,  the  Arums,  was  plucked  by  Rose  and  Lyell  .  .  .  but  I  assure 
you  it  has  made  me  feel  my  occupation  was  gone,  when  the  Bishop 
put  his  extinguisher  on  the  Rambler :  I  never  meant  to  have  kept  it 
for  long  —  but  it  is  one  thing  to  set  a  thing  off,  another  to  be  made 
to  throw  it  away.'  It  was  indeed  another  thing  and  prompts  specula- 
tions on  the  course  of  Catholicism  in  England  had  Newman  been 
in  control  of  a  leading  journal  of  moderate  and  open  views,  such  as 
he  was  already  making  the  Rambler.  It  would  have  provided  a 
balance  to  Ward's  later  extravagances  in  the  Dublin  and  a  forum  for 
those  writers  who,  without  the  tactful  control  of  Newman,  were  to 
run  wild  on  the  liberal  side.  With  a  high  literary  and  historical 
standard  it  could  have  provided  a  medium  of  intercourse  with 
Anglicans  and  indeed  with  all  sections  of  educated  opinion  in  that 
era  of  live  discussion.  Perhaps  it  might  even  have  continued  until 
to-day  —  for  there  is  still  no  equivalent. 

Newman  told  Henry  he  was  going  through  his  papers.  *I  feel 
like  a  person  who  has  been  long  out  in  the  dust  and  rain,  and  whose 
hat,  coat  and  shoes  show  it.'  One  reason  for  undertaking  this  now, 
which  he  did  not  tell  Henry,  was  the  shock  of  'the  dear  Observer's' 
death  on  February  a8th,  the  anniversary  of  Froude's  death.  Manuel 
Johnson  had  always  been  a  loyal  friend  to  Newman,  who  was  very 
fond  of  him ;  but  the  manner  of  his  death  seemed  a  memento  num. 
He  suffered  from  pains  which  he  put  down  to  indigestion,  but  which 
turned  out  to  be  heart  disease ;  he  died  suddenly,  sitting  in  his  chair. 
Since  Newman  suffered  from  similar  pains  at  this  time,  he  expected 
a  similar  death.  He  wondered  who  would  inherit  his  papers,  the 
record  of  so  many  battles.  'I  have  not  a  notion  who  it  is  to  be  who 
will  read  any  direction  I  give,  or  look  over  any  miscellaneous 
materials ',  he  told  Henry.  '  This  makes  it  very  difficult  to  determine 
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what  to  keep  and  what  to  destroy.  Things  most  interesting  and  dear 
to  myself  may  be  worthless  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  my  papers 
fall.  Fancy  my  properties  coming  into  possession  of  Dr  Ullathorne, 
whom  I  mention  with  all  respect  —  or  of  others  who,  from  want  of 
respect  to  them,  I  don't  mention !'  This  process  of  arrangement 
went  on  at  intervals  for  the  rest  of  Newman's  life ;  he  rarely  destroyed 
anything  when  it  came  to  the  point.  But  his  papers  descended  to 
those  who  would  not  be  without  a  single  thing  most  interesting  and 
dear  to  him,  or  one  dry  comment  on  the  behaviour  of  the  cliques  who 
who  so  often  raised  the  dust  that  clouded  his  every  move. 

In  October  there  was  trouble  again  with  the  Rambler.  Newman 
was  correcting  the  proof  of  his  article  on  St.  John  Chrysostom  when 
he  found  on  the  back  of  it  part  of  an  article  on  Toleration  so  wildly 
expressed  that  he  wrote  off  at  once  to  Simpson  to  say  that  if  it 
appeared  as  it  was,  his  own  must  not.  Simpson  immediately  sub- 
mitted the  whole  article  for  revision,  grumbling  that  he  did  not  call 
it  theology  but  hoping  that  'the  loyalty  of  my  deeds  will  plead  for 
the  foolishness  of  my  words'.  It  was  a  very  good  plea  to  make  to 
Newman.  But  it  was  mere  chance  that  he  had  discovered  this 
controversial  article  and  his  control  was  so  limited  that  when  the 
Tabkty  in  November,  referred  to  his  editorship  of  the  Rambler,  he 
inserted  in  the  Weekly  Register  a  brief  declaration  that  he  had  'no 
part  in  conducting  or  superintending  that  able  periodical'.  By  this 
he  meant,  not  owning  or  editing  it ;  it  was  taken  to  mean  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all  and  the  number  of  subscribers  fell  alarm- 
ingly. Acton  was  out  of  the  country  at  the  time  and  did  not  realize 
what  was  happening ;  next  year  he  expressed  his  annoyance  forcibly. 
He  thought  Newman  had  let  them  down.  But  it  was  hardly  fair  to 
expect  Newman  to  bear  the  responsibility  for  a  magazine  which 
might  at  any  time  print  articles  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge,  and 
whose  tone  he  disapproved. 

Meanwhile  Newman  was  in  considerable  trouble  on  his  own 
account,  though  for  some  time  he  did  not  know  it.  His  article  in  the 
July  number  On  Consulting  the  Laity  in  Matters  of  Doctrine  dealt 
mainly  with  the  historical  situation  he  knew  so  well,  the  time  when 
the  Arian  heresy  was  widespread  and  professed  by  high  ecclesiastics. 
In  many  places,  Newman  observed,  it  was  the  Bishops  who  strayed 
from  orthodoxy  and  the  laity  who  then  truly  deserved  their  tide  of 
'the  faithful'  by  continuing  to  hold  and  practise  the  faith  in  which 
they  were  brought  up  —  and  they  suffered  for  it,  since  the  civil 
government  was  often  on  the  side  of  the  heretical  Arian  party.  This 
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article  was  brought  up  at  the  Synod  in  July  by  Bishop  Brown  of 
Newport,  one  of  the  old  school  of  Catholics;  to  him  it  was  an 
example  of  convert's  rashness  and  theological  ignorance  —  he 
thought  Newman  was  maintaining  that  'the  Church*  had  fallen  into 
error.  It  was  Dr.  Gillow  all  over  again.  Unfortunately  these  theo- 
logians knew  very  little  history  and  were  shocked  at  the  notion  of 
Catholic  Bishops  holding  heretical  opinions.  They  had  evidently 
forgotten  Henry  VIIPs  Bishops.  At  any  rate  they  were  all  very 
pained,  and  Manning  was  deputed  by  the  Synod  to  get  some 
explanation  from  Newman. 

Manning  was  so  diplomatic  on  this  occasion  that  he  failed  to  make 
Newman  understand  that  his  orthodoxy  was  being  called  in  question. 
Newman  seems  not  to  have  made  any  notes  of  their  interview,  so 
that  he  evidently  thought  it  was  merely  a  personal  visit.  On  Septem- 
ber 22nd  Manning  wrote  to  him,  'Our  conversation  in  the  Library 
about  the  article  in  the  Rambler  has  been  many  times  in  my  mind  and 
I  wish  you  would  write  and  print  a  sermon  on  the  office  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  the  Church,  in  which  you  would  bring  out  "in  ordine 
theologico"  what  "in  ordine  historico"  as  in  the  Rambler  is  con- 
fusing to  common  readers*.  Newman  was  not  in  the  habit  of  writing 
sermons  of  that  sort  —  his  sermons  in  Birmingham  were  concerned 
with  Christian  faith  and  action  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  audience. 
Why  should  he  write  one  because  Manning  wished  he  would  ? 

Had  he  realized  the  implications  he  would  certainly  have  done 
something,  for  if  there  was  one  thing  that  caused  him  to  leap  into 
action  it  was  a  slur  on  his  whole-hearted  adherence  to  the  Catholic 
Faith.  Gillow  had  been  writing  to  him  again,  doubting  whether  a 
profession  of  faith  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  was  genuine  if  it 
contained  a  reservation  that  the  eccksia  docens  (the  teaching  Church) 
might  suffer  a  suspense  of  its  function.  'I  do  not  think  you  can  be 
aware  of  the  force  of  your  own  words ',  Newman  replied.  *  Surely  to 
use  such  terms  to  another  on  a  point  "defide"  is  a  matter  of  grave 
offence/  Gillow  was  quite  alarmed  at  so  rousing  him.  Newman 
was  ready  and  anxious  to  answer  even  Gillow's  private  animadver- 
sions ;  Manning  cannot  have  conveyed  to  him  the  seriousness  of  the 
criticism  of  the  Synod. 

Even  so,  Bishop  Brown  acted  with  extraordinary  precipitation. 
Without  bringing  the  matter  formally  before  Bishop  Ullathorne,  or 
writing  privately  to  Newman,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Archbishop 
Bedini,  the  Secretary  of  Propaganda,  denouncing  Newman  for  his 
article  and  demanding  that  his  information  should  be  passed  on  to 
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lie  Cardinal  Prefect,  Barnabo.  He  began  with  his  apprehensions 
ibout  the  converted  clergy,  who  "joined  in  considerable  numbers 
the  Oratory  of  Dr  Newman  in  Birmingham  or  that  of  Dr  Faber  in 
London'.  He  quoted  extracts  from  Newman's  article,  underlining 
certain  phrases,  as  '  totally  subversive  of  the  essential  authority  of 
the  Church  in  matters  of  Faith.  .  .  .  Councils  are  appealed  to  but 
the  arguments  are  totally  incorrect,  sophistical  and  untrue/  He 
thus  described  the  action  taken :  'At  the  Synod  in  July  I  spoke  to 
the  Cardinal,  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  and  to  Dr  Manning.  All 
agreed  in  lamenting  that  Newman  should  have  so  expressed  himself ; 
and  Dr  Manning  went  to  expostulate  with  him,  but  obtained  no 
other  result  except  the  assurance  that  Newman  did  not  mean  to  say 
the  Church  had  fallen  into  error/  Brown  had  hoped  the  next 
number  of  the  Rambler  would  have  contained  some  explanation  or 
apology,  but  there  was  none.  'I  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  and  to  Dr 
Ullathorne  .  .  .  saying  how  important  it  was  that  some  measures 
should  be  speedily  taken  to  remedy  the  evil  of  the  article  in  the  July 
Rambler •,  but  nothing  of  any  public  nature  to  repair  the  present 
scandal  has  been  done.  I  then  wrote  to  the  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Ushaw  [Gillow]  also  to  Dr  Manning,  suggesting  to  the  former 
that  he  should  publish  a  refutation  of  the  statements  of  Dr  Newman 
and  inviting  the  latter  to  use  his  influence  with  Dr  Newman.' 

Gillow  had  replied  that  he  had  been  dissuaded  by  a  higher 
authority  (Dr.  Newsham  ?)  but  that  when  he  wrote  to  Newman  he 
had  received  'an  unsatisfactory  answer9.  This  made  it  appear  that 
Newman  had  been  evasive  or  defiant.  'Dr  Manning  replied  that  he 
had  by  letter  asked  Newman  to  publish  something  on  the  office  of 
the  Church,  not  historically  but  dogmatically,  which  might  remove 
the  impression  of  what  appeared  in  the  Rambler,  but  nothing  has 
yet  appeared.*  Surely  Brown  did  not  expect  Newman  to  write 
dogmatically  on  such  a  subject  and  publish  within  ten  days  ?  Brown 
said  he  had  thought  of  writing  a  refutation  himself,  but  feared  it 
would  be  thought  interfering  by  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham.  'Per- 
haps the  high  authority  of  the  Holy  See  is  the  best  to  deal  with  the 
case.  It  is  most  painful  to  see  published,  by  one  whom  we  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  of  our  converts,  allegations  and  arguments  such  as 
have  been  put  forward  again  and  again,  by  our  heretical  enemies, 
which  have  as  often  been  refuted,  and  which  might  have  been  the 
writing  of  a  Calvinist.'  He  ended :  'There  are  in  the  writings  of 
Faber  many  objectionable  passages  —  but  space  foils  me'. 

Delation  to  Propaganda  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  Bishop  Brown, 
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and  a  few  days  later  he  wrote  to  Talbot,  hoping  he  had  'called  the 
attention  of  His  Holiness  to  the  positive  heresy  brought  out  under  the 
Editorship  of  Newman,  or  rather  (for  it  is  I  believe  the  fact)  coming 
from  his  pen*.  Talbot  kindly  obeyed  this  direction,  and  the  Pope, 
who  could  hardly  be  expected  to  read  an  article  in  an  English  maga- 
zine, was  most  grieved  to  hear  of  Dr.  Newman's  lapse  into  heresy. 
Brown  told  Talbot  that  private  communications  to  Newman  had 
been  met  by  unsatisfactory  answers.  Again  this  gave  the  impression 
that  Newman  had  been  asked  authoritative  questions  and  refused  to 
answer.  'Much  evil*,  said  Brown,  came  'from  herding  together  of 
converts.'  He  again  threw  in  Faber  as  a  makeweight.  Newman  was 
his  scapegoat  for  the  failings  of  all  the  converts.  Soon  after,  hearing 
that  Bedini  had  been  out  of  Rome,  he  wrote  to  him  again,  on  October 
3oth,  especially  attacking  the  last  paragraph  of  Newman's  article 
and  full  of  fears  about  "the  convert  party9  who  had  'got  the  Catholic 
Press  into  their  hands'.  Newman's  sentiments  about  the  laity 
expressed  in  that  paragraph  have  since  been  echoed  by  many  Popes. 

Although  Newman  knew  nothing  of  the  delation  he  did  hear  in 
November  that  Bishop  Brown  was  taking  exception  to  his  article  as 
unorthodox.  He  drafted  a  letter  at  once ;  it  was  not  sent,  and  he 
made  no  further  note  on  the  subject.  But  it  expressed  his  reaction. 
'My  Lord,  I  am  informed  on  an  authority  I  cannot  question,  that 
your  Lordship  has  felt  it  your  duty  to  say  of  a  published  paper  for 
which  I  am  responsible  that  it  contains  heretical  passages.  .  .  .  Ydu 
will  notj  I  am  sure,  be  surprised  at  my  writing  to  you  to  inquire  i. 
Whether  the  fact  is,  as  I  have  stated  it.  2.  If  so,  what  the  propositions 
are  in  the  article  in  question,  which  have  incurred  so  serious  a 
judgment  on  the  part  of  your  Lordship  ?* 

On  December  3rd  Talbot  wrote  to  UUathorne  and  in  the  course 
of  his  letter  mentioned  that  a  good  deal  of  discussion  had  been 
caused  by  Newman's  article,  and  that  a  hint  that  his  orthodoxy  was 
impugned  might  make  him  more  careful  in  future.  *  He  has  lost  the 
confidence  of  many  in  consequence  of  it  and  the  Rambler  is  beginning 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  dangerous  periodical.'  It  is  uncertain 
whether  Ullathorne  received  this  letter  before  leaving  England  at 
the  end  of  the  month ;  anyway  he  said  nothing  to  Newman  about  it. 
He  was  called  to  Rome  to  give  advice  on  Australian  affairs.  While 
he  was  there  Cardinal  Barnab6  talked  to  him  about  Newman's 
article.  Ullathorne  later  wrote  for  Newman  an  account  of  this 
interview.  Barnabfc  showed  him  Bishop  Brown's  letters  to  Bedini. 
'I  asked  for  the  passages.  He  exhibited  them  marked  in  pencil; 
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and,  pointing  to  them  with  his  pen  he  said  "Ce  n'est  pas  Sanscrit", 
whereby  I  understood  him  to  mean  that  he  perfectly  understood  the 
passages  he  was  talking  about.  He  added  "Le  Pape  est  beaucoup 


Wiseman  was  also  in  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  1860  in  con* 
nexion  with  his  long-drawn-out  battle  against  his  co-adjutor  Arch- 
bishop Errington.  They  had  been  school  fellows,  and  Wiseman  had 
pressed  Errington  to  help  him  by  managing  the  affairs  of  the  arch- 
diocese. Errington  was  a  conscientious  man,  an  old  English  Catholic  to 
the  backbone,  and  in  the  differences  that  followed,  most  of  the  Bishops, 
including  Ullathorne,  took  his  side.  The  occasions  of  the  quarrel 
were  various  and  complex,  but  the  real  cause  of  collision  was  Man- 
ning, whose  policies  of  Romanization,  particularly  in  St.  Edmund's 
College,  the  Cardinal  favoured  and  Errington  opposed.  Manning 
managed  Wiseman's  embassies  to  Rome  ;  he  and  Talbot  struck  up 
a  close  alliance  and  both  were  personally  known  to  the  Pope  and  to 
all  the  men  of  influence  in  Rome.  Errington  offended  the  Pope  by 
coolly  taking  notes  of  their  interview  ;  however,  when  he  lost  his 
battle  he  punctiliously  obeyed  the  Holy  Father  and  retired  to  a 
hard-working  life  on  the  Isle  of  Man.  His  defeat  was  to  have 
far-reaching  results. 

Ullathorne  visited  Wiseman  and  so  moved  him  with  his  account 
of  Newman's  troubles  that  he  burst  into  tears  and  said,  'Tell  New- 
man I  wiU  do  anylhing  for  him*.  In  actual  fact  he  did  nothing  what- 
ever. To  Manning  he  wrote,  '  If  he  wished  he  could  write  an  article 
explaining  them  [the  passages  cited]  rightly.  I  have  spoken  as  well 
and  soothingly  as  possible.'  It  was  his  only  recipe  for  trouble  and 
he  could  never  think  why  people  were  not  soothed. 


1859-1860 

'I  am  the  scapegoat' 

THE  object  of  all  this  discussion  in  Rome,  quite  unaware  of  it,  was 
trying  to  understand  his  own  feelings  about  his  recent  failures.  They 
went  very  deep,  too  deep  for  him  to  be  able  to  explain  them  to  others ; 
indeed,  he  found  it  difficult  to  explain  them  to  himself.  In  an  effort 
to  understand  what  was  happening  to  him,  he  started  to  write  down 
his  thoughts  in  an  exercise  book  with  a  marbled  cover.  He  began 
doing  this  at  the  end  of  1859,  but  the  entries  come  at  rare  intervals, 
often  with  years  separating  one  from  another.  All  are  now  published 
in  full,  in  Autobiographical  Writings. 

Just  before  he  opened  this  book  Robert  Tillotson  left  the  Oratory* 
He  had  gone  for  a  holiday  in  America  to  see  his  family  and  while  he 
was  there  he  joined  the  Paulist  Fathers.  He  wrote  affectionately, 
but  presented  a  fait  accompli,  saying  he  felt  it  was  God's  will  he 
should  work  in  his  own  country.  'Is  this  the  Robert  to  whom  we 
opened  our  hearts  ?'  Newman  lamented,  in  the  draft  of  a  letter  he  did 
not  send  —  his  feelings  were  too  strong.  Stanislas  Flanagan,  Robert's 
novice  master  in  succession  to  Dalgairns,  wrote  instead.  Robert  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  deserve  their  love ;  he  asked  pardon  and  said  he 
was  praying  for  someone  to  take  his  place.  But  he  did  not  come  back. 
'Nemo  mittens  manum  suam  ad  aratnm',  Newman  wrote  in  the 
exercise  book  on  December  isth,  1859  —  no  man  putting  his  hand 
to  the  plough  and  looking  back  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  *I 
am  writing  this  on  my  knees  and  in  God's  sight.'  The  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  meditate  on  the  changes  which  age  was  bringing  in 
his  personal  relationship  to  God,  and  how  far  this  was  his  fault,  how 
far  due  the  necessities  of  human  nature.  'The  greater  part  of  our 
devotion  in  youth  ...  is  natural  or,  if  not  natural  .  .  .  requires 
very  little  grace  to  illuminate.  The  same  grace  goes  much  further 
in  youth,  as  encountering  less  opposition.  .  .  .  Old  men  are  in  soul 
as  stiff,  as  lean,  as  bloodless  as  their  bodies,  except  so  far  as  grace 
penetrates  and  softens  them.  I  more  and  more  wonder  at  old 
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saints.  ...  0  Philip  gain  me  some  little  portion  of  thy  fervour.  I 
live  more  and  more  in  the  past,  and  in  hopes  that  the  past  may  revive 
in  the  future.  My  God,  when  shall  I  learn  that  I  have  so  parted  with 
the  world,  that,  though  I  may  wish  to  make  friends  with  it,  it  will 
not  make  friends  with  me  ?  * 

Thus  his  mind  was  carried  back  to  the  past,  examining  the 
intentions  of  his  youth.  'When  I  was  young,  I  thought  that  with 
all  my  heart  I  gave  up  the  world  for  Thee.  As  far  as  will,  purpose, 
intention  go,  I  think  I  did.  I  mean,  I  deliberately  put  the  world 
aside.'  The  strength  of  this  purpose  he  put  down  to  the  initial  gift 
of  God,  whose  'wonderful  grace',  he  wrote  now,  'turned  me  right 
round  when  I  was  more  like  a  devil  than  a  wicked  boy'.  But  still 
those  prayers  against  the  world's  enticements  were  prompted  'in 
great  measure  by  natural  rashness,  generosity,  cheerfulness,  sanguine 
temperament  and  unselfishness'  — that  is,  by  what  he  felt  had  in  it 
more  of  youthful  enthusiasm  than  Christian  detachment.  Un- 
doubtedly worldly  success  is  often  spurned  by  young  idealists  with- 
out belief  in  God.  As  usual,  Newman  judged  himself  by  the  hardest 
standard.  He  did  not  comfort  himself  with  the  remembrance  that 
he  had  given  up  all  for  God,  but  saw  in  it  so  much  of  the  high  spirits 
and  inexperience  of  youth  that  he  doubted  if  he  could  now  make 
such  a  choice  in  cold  blood. 

'Viewed  naturally,  my  soul  is  half  dead  now',  he  wrote,  and  his 
thoughts  turned  into  a  prayer  for  help.  *  But,  O  my  dear  Lord,  Thou 
canst  make  it  otherwise.  Time  and  place  are  not  hindrances  to 
Thee.  Thou  canst  give  me  grace  according  to  my  day.  .  .  .  O  my 
God,  not  as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  not  as  a  matter  of  literary  exhibi- 
tion, do  I  put  this  down.  O  rid  me  of  this  frightful  cowardice,  for 
this  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  my  ills.  When  I  was  young  I  was  bold, 
because  I  was  ignorant  —  now  I  have  lost  my  boldness  because  I 
have  had  [sic]  advanced  in  experience.  I  am  able  to  count  the  cost, 
better  than  I  did,  of  being  brave  for  Thy  sake,  and  therefore  I  shrink 
from  sacrifices.  Here  is  a  second  reason,  over  and  above  the  deadness 
of  my  soul,  why  I  have  so  little  faith  or  love  in  me.' 

He  was  interrupted  here  by  the  demands  of  life,  by  the  Christ- 
mas season,  by  the  onset  of  a  fearful  cold,  and  by  Miss  Giberne's 
troubles  in  settling  her  vocation.  For  she  had  had  what  she  believed 
was  an  interior  call  from  the  Blessed  Virgin,  telling  her  that  she  must 
be  a  nun.  As  she  was  fifty-seven,  this  was  no  easy  matter,  especially 
as  she  had  lived  so  long  a  life  of  determined  independence.  In  her 
difficulties  she  turned  at  once  to  her  old  friend  and  guide;  her 
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temporary  annoyance  with  him,  like  her  bout  of  sentimentality,  had 
melted  away,  so  that  she  did  not  like  to  find,  when  she  visited  London, 
that  the  Oratorians  there  were  still  very  'fierce'  against  Newman. 
She  tried  several  convents,  but  none  would  keep  her.  Newman 
began  to  wonder  if  she  had  not  better  make  up  her  mind  to  a  single 
life  in  the  world  in  some  place  where  she  could  'paint  and  pray'. 
But  she  persisted;  she  was  now  going  to  try  the  Visitation  at 
Westbury,  where  Marianne  Bowden  was  a  nun. 

On  December  29th  Newman  wrote  to  her  'I  should  speak 
instead  of  writing  did  it  not  hurt  me  to  use  my  voice.   Written  words 
are  harsher  than  spoken,  so  you  must  make  allowances  as  you  read 
on  —  Please  to  bear  what  will  give  you  pain,  and  invoke  the  Blessed 
Virgin.    The  truth  is,  your  conversation  the  other  day  about  West- 
bury  quite  frightens  me.    Your  dispositions  towards  the  place  are 
not  the  right  ones.    Change  them,  or  do  not  attempt  what  will 
infallibly  be  a  failure,  entailing  pain  on  yourself  and  others.    St. 
Philip  tells  us  that  the  rationale  is  the  source  of  all  evil.    Now,  that 
you  should  fancy  yourself  interrogating  and  flooring  your  Mother 
Superior  is  portentous.    I  think  you  must  dean  wipe  out  from  your 
heart,  as  a  sin,  any  intention  to  allow  yourself  even  in  inward  criti- 
cism, or  you  had  better  not  go.  ...  As  you  would  not  allow  your- 
self to  tax  our  Lord  with  inconsistency  after  the  manner  of 
unbelievers,  so  neither  must  you  consent  to  any  mental  questionings 
of  the  acts  of  those  under  whom  you  are  voluntarily  placing  your- 
self ....  Such  a  strict  and  stern  suppression  of  criticism  is  as  much 
involved  in  the  vow  of  obedience,  as  is  the  extermination  of  all  light 
thoughts  by  the  vow  of  chastity.  It  would  be  more  wicked  indeed,  but 
not  more  inconsistent,  for  a  profligate  unbelieving  woman,  some 
French  novelist  or  Italian  red-republicaness,  to  go  to  the  Visitation 
convent,  than  for  you,  as  you  showed  your  feeling  the  other  day. 
.  .  .  You  are  making  a  sacrifice : — who  obliges  you  to  make  it?  don't 
promise  all  and  give  but  half. ...  All  this  is  very  severe  —  but 
charity  is  sometimes  greatest  when  it  is  severest.    I  shall  say  mass 
for  you  to-morrow  morning.' 

Her  reply  made  him  write  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  'Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  yesterday  which  is  a  very  good  one.  I  earnestly  pray 
that  God  will  accept  your  sacrifice  and  that  you  will  generously  make 
it  a  holocaust.'  Miss  Giberne  left  on  the  Epiphany,  for  Westbury. 
Newman  was  at  Rednal,  and  Neville  wrote  to  him,  'I  had  been  ex- 
pecting a  scene,  but  there  was  none.  She  retired  in  full  sail  and  tear- 
less. She  desiredme  to  tell  you  that  she  has  passed  through  her  agony/ 
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On  January  8th,  1860  Newman  picked  up  his  exercise  book  again 
and  turned  that  penetrating  gaze  which  had  so  firmly  probed  Miss 
Giberne's  trouble,  on  his  own,  so  very  much  more  complex.  'When 
I  last  wrote,  I  had  something  to  say,  but  I  lost  my  thread,  and  got  on 
a  different  line  of  thought  far  away  from  what  I  had  intended.'  He 
had  started  then  with  the  image  of  a  man  looking  back  from  the 
work  he  was  doing,  in  hesitation.  That  had  made  him  look  back 
himself,  wondering  how  far  he  had  really  given  up  the  world  for  God, 
and  the  consequent  sense  of  inadequacy  had  turned  his  meditation 
into  a  cry  for  help.  But  what  he  wanted  to  consider  was  this  question 
of  his  relation  to  "the  world'.  What  had  it  meant  to  him  in  fact,  to 
give  up  the  world  ?  It  had  meant  that  he  put  himself  out  of  the  way 
of  advancement  in  the  University  and  in  the  Church  of  England,  but 
this  had  only  touched  him  deeply  once  —  when  he  lost  the  tutorship 
at  Oriel,  and  the  chance  of  exercising  his  vocation  for  teaching. 
And  though  he  had  lived  without  prospects  at  Oxford,  yet  in  another 
sense  he  had  had  an  extraordinary  success,  by  his  influence  over 
people.  This  too  went  with  his  conversion,  as  he  had  known  it 
would.  But  what  was  so  hard  to  understand  was  his  failure  among 
Catholics,  where  from  the  beginning  there  was  no  question  of 
worldly  success  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  phrase. 

This  was  the  mystery  he  was  trying  to  puzzle  out,  but  again  he 
did  not  get  to  the  bottom  of  it.  The  painful  feelings  it  aroused 
drowned  analysis  in  another  desperate  prayer  for  help.  The  frustra- 
tion, not  only  the  feeling  of  it  but  the  realization  of  its  effect  on  his 
work,  came  near  to  overwhelming  him.  'I  have  now  been  exerting 
myself ,  labouring,  toiling  ever  since  I  was  a  Catholic,  not  I  trust 
ultimately  for  any  person  on  earth,  but  for  God  above,  but  still  with 
a  great  desire  to  please  those  who  put  me  to  labour.'  Newman  was 
not  one  of  those  people  who  like  to  be  different,  to  be  thought 
original,  or  who  scorn  approval  as  degrading  and  prefer  to  stand 
alone.  He  had  a  respect  for  older  men  and  for  superiors,  had  never 
made  difficulties  over  any  task  he  was  given  to  do,  small  or  large, 
and  had  obeyed  and  worked  for  Wiseman,  Ullathorne  and  Cullen 
hard  and  loyally  from  the  beginning,  asking  no  reward  but  expecting 
their  trust  and  approval.  He  gave  both  to  those  who  thus  worked 
for  him,  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  was  the  superior.  Now  he  was 
nearing  sixty,  an  age  when  most  men  see  some  result  of  their  labour 
and  receive  some  thanks  at  least  from  those  und^r  whom  they  have 
worked,  for  a  common  cause.  Perhaps  a  proud  man  would  have 
despised  the  praise  of  superiors,  but  Newman  was  not  proud.  He 
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was  hurt  because  he  seemed  to  get  no  praise. 

'Not  only  have  I  not  got  it,  but  I  have  been  treated,  in  various 
ways,  only  with  slight  and  unkindness.  Because  I  have  not  pushed 
myself  forward,  because  I  have  not  dreamed  of  saying  "See  what  I 
am  doing  and  have  done"  —  because  I  have  not  retailed  gossip, 
flattered  great  people,  and  sided  with  this  or  that  party,  I  am  nobody. 
I  have  no  friend  at  Rome,  I  have  laboured  in  England,  to  be  mis- 
represented, backbitten  and  scorned.  I  have  laboured  in  Ireland, 
with  a  door  ever  shut  in  my  face.  I  seem  to  have  had  many  failures, 
and  what  I  did  well  was  not  understood.  I  do  not  think  I  am  saying 
this  in  any  bitterness/  It  was  simply  a  fact  to  be  faced.  But  while 
such  treatment  did  not  make  him  feel  bitter,  it  could  not  fail  to  hurt. 

Newman  saw  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  was  so  misunder- 
stood was  that  he  was  trying  to  supply  needs,  especially  in  education, 
for  people  who  did  not  realize  the  need  existed  and  who  thought  him 
in  consequence  *  restless  or  crochetty,  or  in  some  way  or  other  what 
I  should  not  be'.  'This  has  naturally  made  me  shrink  into  myself, 
or  rather  it  has  made  me  think  of  turning  more  to  God,  if  it  has  not 
actually  turned  me.  It  has  made  me  feel  that  in  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment is  my  great  consolation,  and  that  while  I  have  Him  who  lives 
in  the  Church,  the  separate  members  of  the  Church,  my  Superiors, 
though  they  may  claim  my  obedience,  have  no  claim  on  my  admira- 
tion, and  offer  nothing  for  my  inward  trust.'  The  shrinking  has 
perhaps  been  noticed  too  much,  the  robustness  of  the  moral  decision 
too  little.  If  Newman  had  really  been  a  coward,  he  would  have 
dropped  Acton  and  Simpson  like  hot  bricks,  instead  of  backing 
them  up  through  the  next  few  years  in  spite  of  knowing  the  effect 
it  had  on  his  own  reputation.  If  wounded  feelings  had  ruled  his 
reactions,  he  might  have  told  his  grievances  to  all  and  sundry,  as 
Faber  did,  instead  of  keeping  them  to  his  Oratorian  friends  and  to 
this  exercise  book.  If  he  had  been  arrogant,  a  seeker  of  power  over 
others,  he  could  have  won  a  large  following  by  publicly  attacking 
policies  he  did  not  approve,  without  in  any  way  attacking  the  Faith. 
Instead  he  kept  silence  and  went  on  with  his  private  work,  out  of 
sight  of  the  world,  and  though  he  no  longer  trusted  the  men  who 
were  his  superiors,  never  thought  of  any  kind  of  disobedience. 

But  another,  more  subtle  trial  was  beginning ;  his  teaching  was 
bearing  fruit  within  the  Church  of  England.  'Hence  some  sym- 
pathy is  showing  itself  towards  me  on  the  part  of  certain  persons, 
who  have  deliberately  beat  me  down  and  buried  me  for  the  last  ten 
years.  And  accordingly  I  have  been  attracted  by  that  sympathy  to 
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desire  more  of  that  sympathy,  feeling  lonely  and  fretting  under,  not 
so  much  the  coldness  towards  me  (though  that  in  part)  as  the 
ignorance,  narrowness  of  mind,  and  self-conceit  of  those,  whose 
faith  and  virtue  and  goodness,  nevertheless  I  at  the  same  time 
recognized.  And  thus  I  certainly  am  under  the  temptation  of  look- 
ing out  for,  if  not  courting  Protestant  praise/  So  then,  thinking  of 
the  hand  on  the  plough,  he  said,  "I  am  tempted  to  look  back.  Not 
so,  O  Lord,  with  Thy  grace,  not  so !' 

Newman's  reaction  to  the  temptation  to  look  back,  to  regret, 
was  to  ask  again  now,  with  full  knowledge  and  experience  of  what 
he  was  asking,  the  old  prayer  to  lose  all  the  world  had  to  offer  — 
including  the  ecclesiastical  world  —  for  God.  'What  a  shame  that 
I  should  fear  to  ask  it.  ...  It  has  been  my  lifelong  prayer,  and  Thou 
hast  granted  it,  that  I  should  be  set  aside  in  this  world.  Now  then 
let  me  make  it  once  again.  O  Lord,  bless  what  I  write  and  prosper 
it  —  let  it  do  much  good,  let  it  have  much  success;  but  let  no 
praise  come  to  me  on  that  account  in  my  lifetime.  Let  me  go  on 
living,  let  me  die,  as  I  have  hitherto  lived.  Long  before  I  knew  St 
Philip  I  wished  "nesciri"  [not  to  be  known].  Let  me  more  and 
more  learn  from  Thy  grace  "sperni"  and  "spernere  me  sperm".'  — 
to  be  despised  and  to  despise  being  despised. 

*  Yet  one  or  two  things  tease  me,  and,  O  Lord,  help  me  —  and 
Philip  help  me.  (i)  Let  not  the  contempt  which  comes  on  me, 
injure  the  future  of  my  Oratory  —  about  this  I  am  anxious,  though 
I  ought  to  put  it,  and  do  put  it  simply,  into  Thy  hands,  O  Lord. 
(2)  And  again,  O  teach  me  ...  how  to  employ  myself  most  profit- 
ably, most  to  Thy  glory,  in  such  years  as  remain  to  me ;  for  my 
apparent  illsuccess  discourages  me  much.  O  my  God,  I  seem  to 
have  wasted  these  years  that  I  have  been  a  Catholic.  What  I  wrote 
as  a  Protestant  has  had  far  greater  power,  force,  meaning,  success 
than  my  Catholic  works  —  and  this  troubles  me  a  great  deal  — 
though  this  is  a  fresh  subject  on  which  I  cannot  enter  now/  He 
did  not  write  in  this  book  again  for  two  years. 

Newman's  cold  got  worse.  He  was  in  bed  when  a  message  came 
that  the  Bishop,  just  returned  from  Rome,  would  like  to  see  him  — 
he  too  was  in  bed  with  a  cold  1  St.  John  went  to  see  Ullathorne, 
but  when  he  came  back  with  news  of  the  delation,  Newman  got  out 
of  bed,  although  it  was  late  at  night,  and  went  the  two  miles  to 
Pugin's  Gothic  fortress  to  tell  the  Bishop  that  he  would  do  anything 
in  his  power  to  meet  a  charge  so  painful  to  him.  Ullathorne  advised 
him  to  write  to  Wiseman,  and  a  few  days  later  he  himself  wrote  to 
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Propaganda  to  emphasize  the  force  of  Newman's  surprise  and 
sorrow. 

Before  he  wrote  this  important  letter  Newman  made  some  notes 
on  the  situation,  guessing  at  the  reactions  of  people  far  away  in 
Rome.  Some  forty  years'  experience  of  falling  into  scrapes  by  being 
too  candid  lay  behind  this  attempt  at  diplomacy.  It  was  lucky  for 
Newman  he  held  no  political  position,  for  his  cunning  is  pathetically 
easy  to  see  through.  He  decided  not  to  own  the  article  at  once, 
partly  to  leave  a  loop-hole  for  Barnab6  if,  as  UHathorne  thought,  he 
did  not  wish  to  act  but  was  in  a  difficulty  because  it  was  a  Bishop 
who  had  complained ;  partly  to  delay  things,  as  Stanislas  was  to  go 
abroad  and  might  be  useful  in  Rome ;  partly  because  he  doubted  it 
was  good  policy  to  be  too  yielding  —  'to  be  too  eager  to  put  myself 
simply  into  their  hands,  though  it  would  be  extremely  wrong  policy 
to  seem  to  shuffle.  They  think  me  very  irritable — this  to  an  Italian, 
I  suppose,  means  that  I  am  apt  to  go  into  a  rabbia  and  take  to  my 
bed.  In  consequence  they  are  afraid  to  touch  me  as  some  unknown 
animal.  Now  human  nature  is  such  every  where,  down  from  the 
days  of  Thucydides,  whether  in  Protestants  or  Catholics,  and  I 
know  perfectly  well  from  my  own  experience  of  the  past,  that  the 
more  I  take  on  myself,  the  less  will  be  done  to  me,  and  the  more  I 
give  way,  the  more  I  shall  be  expected  to  do.  At  present  Cardinal 
Barnab6  is  afraid  and  gives  good  words ;  he  would  use  the  violent 
or  rude  language  which  he  can  use,  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  it  was 
safe.  I  am  not  altogether  blaming  this  characteristic  of  persons  in 
power',  he  went  on,  forgetting  policy  in  the  interest  of  studying 
human  habits, '  There  is  a  good  side  of  it.'  But  this  good  side  turns 
out  to  be  penance  for  the  victim :  'I  suppose  saints  have  been  more 
roughly  treated  at  Rome  than  anyone  else'.  It  was  always  a  comfort 
to  Newman  to  find  that  saints  had  gone  through  the  same  vicissitudes. 
It  meant  that  to  be  unjustly  harried  by  colleagues  and  superiors  was 
not  incompatible  with  holiness,  and  that  the  final  judgment  of  the 
Church  was  not  necessarily  that  of  the  harriers. 

Newman's  actual  letter  to  Wiseman,  needless  to  say,  was  not  so 
cunning  as  he  meant  it  to  be.  He  did  indeed  ask  to  be  formally 
requested  to  own  the  article,  but  he  was  too  anxious  to  maintain  his 
orthodoxy  not  to  go  on  *  However,  I  am  ready,  without  the  question 
being  asked  of  me,  to  explain  the  article  as  if  it  were  mine '.  He  then 
requested  the  passages  for  which  an  explanation  was  demanded; 
a  copy  of  the  translation  in  which  the  Cardinals  of  Propaganda  had 
read  them ;  and  the  dogmatic  propositions  they  were  said  to  have 
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infringed.  'If  your  Eminence  does  this  for  me,  I  will  engage,  with 
the  blessing  of  God,  in  the  course  of  a  month  from  the  receipt  of  the 
information :  i.  to  accept  and  profess  ex  animo  in  their  fulness  and 
integrity  the  dogmatic  propositions  implicated.  2.  to  explain  the 
animus  and  argument  of  the  writer  of  the  article  in  strict  accordance 
with  those  propositions.  3.  to  show  that  the  English  text  and  context 
of  the  article  is  absolutely  consistent  with  them/ 

He  added  a  candid  comment  on  the  justice  of  the  proceedings. 
'I  marvel,  though  I  do  not  complain,  that  after  many  years  of 
patient  and  self-denying  labour  in  the  cause  of  Catholicity,  the  one 
appropriate  acknowledgement  in  my  old  age  should  be  considered 
to  consist  in  taking  advantage  against  me  of  what  is  at  worst  a  slip 
of  the  pen  in  an  anonymous  un-theological  paper.  But  I  suppose 
it  is  a  law  of  the  world,  that  those  who  toil  much  and  say  little,  are 
little  thought  of.'  And  he  asked  as  a  favour  not  to  be  sent  for  to 
Rome.  This  was  just  the  sort  of  remark  that  made  men  like  Wiseman 
think  him  over-sensitive  to  criticism,  and  convinced  men  like 
Barnabi  that  he  was  nursing  a  grievance  because  he  had  been  done 
out  of  a  bishopric.  But  his  notes  on  the  back  of  the  draft  show  that 
it  was  the  injustice  that  made  him  marvel.  If  they  insisted  that  he 
should  answer  in  person  for  one  anonymous  article,  why  did  they 
not  take  his  other  writings  into  account  in  interpreting  it?  'Not 
so  —  it  is  to  be  considered  as  the  last  of  a  series  of  anonymous 
writings  in  the  Rambler,  not  mine,  and  interpreted  by  them.  Thus  I 
am  hit  on  both  sides  and  to  my  disadvantage*  I  am  known,  when  it 
is  wanted  to  call  me  to  account  —  I  am  not  known  when  it  is  wanted 
to  interpret  my  article/  And  he  recalled  that  though  Barnab6  could 
remember  his  position  in  Dublin  when  he  accused  him  of  running 
away  from  it,  yet  when  Newman  had  put  University  matters  before 
him  'not  by  a  single  hair's  breadth  did  he  help  me  from  first  to 
last'. 

The  community  were  only  told  that  the  Bishop  of  Newport  had 
complained  at  Rome  of  a  passage  in  the  Rambler  and  that  Newman 
was  replying.  But  for  himself  and '  others '  —  probably  the  Deputies 
—  he  wrote  another  note.  'I  hope  we  shall  all  be  on  our  guard 
against  indignation  or  anger.  .  .  .  Pride  and  passion  are  bad  coun- 
sellors. In  saying  this  I  do  not  at  all  forget  that  reason  would  lead 
us  to  be  quiet  and  composed,  but  it  is  very  difficult  at  all  times  to 
go  by  reason.  ...  Of  course  I  feel  myself  a  considerable  tempta- 
tion to  despise  and  to  be  angry  with  various  persons  who  are  engaging 
in  the  matter  —  as  very  shallow,  as  not  knowing  the  English  language, 
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as  not  looking  at  the  drift  and  context  of  what  I  wrote,  but  as  taking 
my  isolated  words  to  comment  on/  So  that  he  was  afraid  the 
unfairness  of  it  might  make  friends  'wild  and  almost  reckless'. 
Silence,  therefore,  was  imposed  again,  as  to  details. 

In  between  these  remarks  on  likely  feelings  Newman  wrote  a 
passage  on  this  episode  as  typical  of  what  had  happened  to  him  all 
through  his  life.  He  said  that  he  was  so  used  to  this  fate  that  he 
could  not  'be  annoyed  with  the  instruments  of  it  where  it  takes 
pkce,  for  nothing  can  happen  without  instruments'.  He  diverted 
his  natural  indignation  from  the  men  who  used  him  unjustly  by 
considering  that  they  were  unconscious  tools  of  a  greater  enemy ; 
Satan  can  make  use  of  the  weaknesses  even  of  those  who  belong  to 
Christ.  Of  course  if  he  found  anything  to  blame  in  b***  own  conduct, 
he  did  not  use  this  mental  device  for  blaming  the  devil  for  the  harm 
others  did  to  him ;  he  blamed  himself.  But  to  blame  himself  when 
he  was  not  guilty  was  unreal,  and  to  dwell  on  the  guilt  of  others 
dangerous,  so  he  tried  to  see  the  whole  situation  from  a  metaphysical 
angle  as  part  of  the  battle  of  principalities  and  powers.  This  method 
of  Newman's  is  not  the  same  as  identifying  enemies  with  the  devil, 
a  crude  and  dangerous  psychological  mechanism  common  among 
fanatics  of  all  kinds.  He  did  not  endue  his  enemies  with  super* 
naturally  evil  power  and  intention,  but  explained  the  fact  of  the  dire 
effect  of  quite  ordinary  faults  of  hasty  judgment  by  supposing  that 
the  devil  made  use  of  them  to  confuse  the  issues  for  Christians,  and 
in  his  own  case,  to  prevent  him  doing  a  work  of  education  which 
was  desperately  necessary. 

Having  settled  that  problem  to  his  satisfaction,  Newman  then 
traced  out  the  pattern  of  his  life,  which  preoccupied  him  especially 
during  these  two  or  three  difficult  years  when  he  thought  he  was 
getting  to  the  end  of  it.  'All  through  life  things  happen  to  me  which 
do  not  happen  to  others  —  I  am  the  scapegoat.  It  was  the  Cardinal 
who  got  off  the  Achilli  matter  while  I  suffered,  as  now  Dollinger 
gets  off,  not  I.'  Had  he  known  it,  Faber  was  getting  off  too  —  for 
lack  of  space  in  Bishop  Brown's  letter.  Not  only  the  nature  of  his 
role  as  scapegoat  interested  him,  but  the  regularity  of  its  occurrence. 
He  saw  himself  as  Sisyphus  'rolling  my  load  up  the  hill  for  ten  years 
and  never  cresting  it,  but  falling  back.  Thus  I  failed  in  the  schools 
in  1820 ;  then  I  slowly  mended  things  and  built  myself  up  into  some 
body  with  a  prospect  of  something  in  1830,  and  then  on  5th  of  May 
I  had  to  retire  from  College  offices  and  was  nobody  again.  Then 
again  I  set  to  work  and  by  1840  had  become  somebody  once  more, 
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vhen  on  Feb.  27th  1841  No  90  was  attacked,  and  down  I  fell  again. 
Then  slowly  I  went  on  and  by  1850  I  had  as  a  Catholic  so  recovered 
ny  ground  that  the  Pope  made  me  a  D.D.  when  on  July  a8th  1851 
[  delivered  the  lecture  in  the  Corn  Exchange  which  delivered  me 
over  into  the  hands  of  Achilli.  On  that  occasion  I  said  to  several 
persons,  to  Ward,  to  Wilberforce  —  I  think  to  Ambrose:  in  1830 
I  was  cast  out  among  my  equals  —  in  1830  from  the  Oxford  camera 

—  in  1841  from  the  Tractarian  party,  in  1851  I  am  falling  under  the 
Law  —  and  in  another  ten  years  I  shall  be  had  up  before  Rome. 
Ward  said  "God  forbid"  —  I  answered  "Don't  misunderstand  me 

—  even  saints  have  fallen  under  displeasure  at  Rome  —  I  am  sup- 
posing nothing  which  I  need  be  afraid  to  anticipate".    I  added  in 
speaking  to  one  or  other  "and  so  I  suppose  in  1870  I  shall  die,  for 
nothing  more  is  left  for  me".    Sometimes  I  think  it  may  be  that  I 
shall  have  to  give  up  my  plan  in  this  Oratory  —  or  that  this  Oratory 
may  come  to  nought/ 

Very  soon  this  fear  for  the  Oratory  was  to  bear  more  heavily 
still.  But  in  1870  came  the  Infallibility  crisis.  Nearly  ten  years 
later  the  pattern  was  suddenly  reversed,  with  the  Cardinalate ;  in 
1890  he  died.  It  was  indeed  a  curiously  regular  pattern,  like  the 
gathering  and  breaking  of  slow  waves  one  after  another  on  the  shore. 

'I  have  said  all  this  to  show  why  I  ought  not  to  be  angry  at  what 
is  the  manifest  disposition  of  Providence.  Others,  when  they  do 
wrong,  or  act  with  infirmity,  escape  —  I  have  always  been  smitten.' 

Now  it  was  simply  a  question  of  waiting  for  Wiseman  to  take  the 
next  step.  Unfortunately  he  took  no  steps  at  all.  He  did  not  answer 
Newman's  letter,  or  get  anyone  else  to  answer  it  for  him,  though 
he  was  anxious  to  communicate  with  Faber  so  far  as  the  attacks  on 
the  converts  affected  him.  Propaganda  sent  him  a  list  of  the  suspect 
passages,  but  he  did  not  forward  it  to  Newman.  He  showed  New- 
man's letter  to  Talbot  and  to  Manning,  but  not  to  Barnabo  or  to 
the  Pope.  Seven  years  later  Barnab6  was  to  express  surprise  at  this, 
since  Wiseman  had  been  at  Propaganda  and  yet  had  said  nothing 
about  it.  Wiseman  had  a  heart  attack  in  Rome,  and  he  had  already 
suffered,  for  several  years,  from  diabetes ;  yet  his  illness  did  not 
prevent  him  being  active  in  his  own  affairs  against  Archbishop 
Errington.  He  had  secretaries,  subordinates  who  could  have  acted 
for  him.  Manning,  supposedly  a  friend  of  Newman's,  was  with 
him.  Nothing  whatever  was  done  by  anyone. 

Four  months  later,  in  May,  Manning  wrote  to  Newman :  'The 
Cardinal  desires  his  kind  regards  to  you,  and  tells  me  to  say  that  he 
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has  thought  it  better  to  wait  till  his  return,  when  he  hopes  to  bring 
the  matter  of  your  letter  to  a  termination  which  will  be  acceptable 
to  you '.  It  was  odd  that  Wiseman  should  wish  to  settle  in  England 
trouble  that  was  going  on  in  Rome,  but  Newman  sent  his  'soothing9 
words  to  Ullathorne,  concluding  that  after  all  it  had  been  decided 
not  to  proceed  any  further.  A  year  later  Barnab6  wrote  to  Ulla- 
thorne asking  why  Newman  had  done  nothing.  Ullathorne  did  not 
tell  him  this,  but  soon  after,  when  he  was  in  Rome  in  January  1862, 
he  wrote  to  Newman  to  say  that  he  had  been  trying  to  set  things 
right  for  him ;  presumably  by  talking,  for  no  records  remain,  and 
nothing  happened.  The  black  mark  remained  in  the  books  of 
Propaganda,  together  with  the  impression  that  Newman  did  not 
care  whether  he  was  considered  heretical  or  not,  and  he  continued 
to  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  whatever  was  said  in  the  Rambler. 
This  sort  of  reputation,  hard  for  us  to  realize  so  long  afterwards,  at 
the  time  was  most  damaging,  and  affected  the  attitude  of  Roman 
prelates  in  their  dealings  with  matters  concerning  Newman  —  and 
education  —  for  years  to  come. 

Unaware  of  all  this,  in  1863  Newman  was  saying  to  Miss  Bowles 
'I  kept  silence  and  the  matter  was  hushed  up.  I  suppose  so,  for  I 
have  heard  no  more  of  it,  but  I  suppose  it  might  (pel  bisogno)  be 
revived  in  time.' 

It  was. 


1860-1861 

'Rambler*  Trouble  again:  the  Temporal  Power 

IN  June  1860  Acton  came  back  to  England  and  took  Newman  to 
task  for,  as  he  thought,  deserting  the  Rambler.  'Consider  my 
position ',  he  said,  'in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  illiterate  episcopate, 
an  ignorant  clergy,  a  prejudiced  and  divided  laity,  with  the  cliques 
at  Brompton,  York  Pkce,  Ushaw,  always  on  the  watch  .  .  .'  York 
Place  was  the  Cardinal's  residence.  Acton  was  hard  pressed,  but, 
like  one  of  those  uncompromising  Ibsen  characters,  he  was  always 
making  his  position  worse  than  it  need  have  been.  He  had  a  passion 
for  telling  the  Truth,  but  no  sense  of  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
telling  it.  An  aristocrat  of  birth  and  intellect,  with  all  the  freedom 
wealth  and  social  position  gave  in  those  days,  he  just  could  not 
understand  that  if  you  want  people  to  listen  to  what  you  say,  it  is 
useless  to  start  off  by  antagonizing  them.  Newman's  counsels  of 
caution  and  tact  sometimes  seemed  to  him  no  better  than  the  sup- 
pression of  truth  in  the  interests  of  policy  —  he  once  actually  called 
Newman  'a  manipulator  of  truth'.  Yet  Newman  took  much  greater 
risks  in  supporting  the  Rambler  than  Acton  himself.  Acton,  after 
all,  could  lose  nothing  but  his  paper.  He  and  Simpson  were  deter- 
mined on  an  ecclesiastical  "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade'.  Like  the 
military  commanders,  they  survived,  but  the  Rambler  did  not,  and 
the  chief  casualty,  though  they  did  not  seem  to  realize  it,  was 
Newman's  reputation. 

The  situation  was  explosive.  Civil  war,  with  Austria  and  France 
in  collision,  was  in  progress  in  Italy,  and  among  Italian  nationalists 
there  was  anti-clericalism  and  atheism  of  a  militant  order  unknown 
in  northern  countries.  The  Pope  had  lost  everything  but  Rome,  and 
was  soon  to  lose  that,  in  all  but  form.  He  was  dependent  on  foreign 
armies ;  he  was  in  danger  of  assassination.  People  always  tend  to 
identify  a  man  with  his  office ;  Punch  thought  ill  of  the  Pope  because 
it  thought  ill  of  the  Papacy ;  Catholics  became  so  devoted  to  this 
Pope  because  of  his  personal  goodness  and  misfortunes,  that  for 
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them  he  could  do  no  wrong  —  and  this  unfortunately  included  his 
political  advisers.  For  these  simple  loyalists  any  criticism  of  any 
action  of  any  Pope,  past  or  present,  became  an  act  of  treason.  In 
this  supercharged  atmosphere  Simpson  would  gaily  drag  into  any 
discussion  papal  scandals,  however  irrelevant  —  'in  a  footnote  to  a 
treatise  on  Conic  Sections'  as  Newman  once  put  it.  Another  thing 
Newman  intensely  disliked  was  to  use  historical  articles  to  comment 
on  current  problems  by  means  of  innuendo.  On  the  other  side, 
Dalgairns  was  inclined  to  do  this.  In  Newman's  opinion  comment 
should  be  open,  but  made  as  inoffensively  as  possible.  This  courtesy 
was  his  principle,  not  undertaken  for  fear  of  displeasing  the  power- 
ful ;  he  was  much  more  annoyed  when  he  thought  an  insult  had  been 
offered  to  St.  Pius  V,  dead  three  centuries  before,  than  with  sneers 
at  the  hierarchy.  Acton  maintained  he  disapproved  the  politics  of 
the  inan,  without  touching  his  sanctity.  But  Newman  thought 
that  if  you  should  be  courteous  to  an  adversary  on  earth,  you 
should  be  still  more  so  to  one  in  heaven,  and  criticize  his  failings, 
if  you  must,  as  gently  as  possible.  St.  Pius  was  the  Pope  who  nearly 
suppressed  St.  Philip  Neri  and  his  Oratory  as  heretical ;  St.  Philip 
would  have  approved  Newman's  courtesy. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Rambler  occurred  what  Newman  in  a 
later  note  called  the  first  overt  offence,  'and  in  the  event,  a  settler*. 
It  was  a  letter  signed  XYZ  attacking  the  seminary  education  of 
priests  as  hopelessly  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  day.  To 
publish  this  seemed  to  Newman  stupid  and  offensive:  'As  they 
wish  the  Bishops  to  keep  their  hands  off  lay  education,  so  they 
should  abstain  from  clerical9.  To  make  the  point  fairly  Newman 
decided  to  make  it  himself.  He  signed  his  letter  H.O.  By  a  curious 
coincidence,  XYZ  happened  to  be  HL  N.  Oxenham,  a  master  at  the 
Oratory  School.  When  he  saw  his  own  initials  at  the  end  of  an 
attack  on  himself,  he  thought  his  authorship  had  been  guessed  by 
W.  G.  Ward  and  that  this  was  a  joke  at  his  expense.  Oxenham  had 
been  thrown  out  of  St.  Edmund's,  where  Ward  taught  theology, 
which  no  doubt  gave  an  edge  to  his  denunciation  of  seminaries.  He 
wrote  an  angry  reply  to  the  tiresome  H.O.  and  quoted  Newman 
against  him  I  Thus  Newman  was  associated  with  the  very  views  he 
attacked.  Oxenham  was  horrified  when  he  discovered  Newman 
was  H.O.  and  sent  him  a  private  apology,  but  he  and  others  were 
surprised  to  find  that  Newman  thought  they  had  no  right  to  attack 
the  clergy,  though  every  right  to  defend  the  laity.  It  did  not  occur  to 
them  that  they  were  imprudent;  they  suspected  Newman  of  ratting. 
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But  as  usual  Newman  refused  to  make  it  a  two-party  battle. 
When  Ward  heard  that  H.O.  was  Newman  he  was  delighted,  think- 
ing he  had  got  him  on  his  side,  and  asked  Newman  to  write  some- 
thing on  clerical  education  which  he  could  read  to  his  students. 
Newman  gave  his  views  in  a  letter  of  November  8th,  in  twelve 
points.  He  took  the  opportunity  to  commiserate  with  Ward  on  the 
"malevolent  unfairness  of  the  critique  of  your  book  in  the  Guardian 
last  week'.  He  was  always  trying  to  reassure  Ward  that  there  was 
no  fundamental  divergence,  as  he  feared,  between  them.  As  to  the 
education  of  priests  Newman  thought  the  first  essential  was  holiness, 
and  a  training  directed  to  furthering  it.  His  tenth  point  was  "that 
the  more  a  man  is  educated,  whether  in  theology  or  in  secular 
science,  the  holier  he  needs  to  be,  if  he  would  be  saved*.  The 
next  and  last  points  were :  "that  devotion  and  self-rule  are  worth 
all  the  intellectual  cultivation  in  the  world,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
most  men,  literature  and  science,  and  the  habits  they  create,  so  far 
from  ensuring  these  highest  of  gifts,  indispose  the  mind  towards  their 
acquisition'. 

Newman  did  not  mean  to  give  up  literature  and  science  'to  the 
enemy*  but  to  insist  that  people  engaged  in  them  must  pursue  holi- 
ness all  the  more  ardently,  and  must  especially  guard  against  the 
self-centred  pride  of  intellect.  Of  course  he  had  been  saying  this  all 
his  life,  and  doing  it.  But  most  of  those  to  whom  he  said  it  were 
either  pursuing  literature  and  science  so  hard  they  gave  little  atten- 
tion to  holiness,  or  else  they  were  inclined  to  inveigh  against  learning 
as  destructive  of  faith.  Newman  expressed  his  attitude  very  finely 
in  a  letter  to  Stanton,  in  the  summer  of  1855,  before  the  quarrel.  He 
referred  to  the  Jesuit  theologian  Passaglia,  whom  he  had  met  in 
Rome  in  1847.  'I  have  always  puzzled  myself  at  people  taking 
to  Passaglia  as  they  do.  He  is  a  simple  minded  amiable  man,  as 
well  as  an  able,  learned  and  eloquent  one ;  but  he  is  too  rhetorical, 
too  wrapt  up  in  his  own  notions  and  too  little  ministrative  to  other 
minds  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  to  elicit  my  own  admiration.  The 
more  an  intellect  aims  at  imitating  our  Lord,  so  should  it  more  and 
more  take  an  apron  and  napkin,  and  go  round  washing  the  disciples' 
feet  Passaglia  seems  to  me  ever  in  the  teacher's  chair.'  With  his 
extraordinary  insight  into  character  Newman  hit  Passaglia's  weak- 
ness ;  for  later  he  left  the  Society  and  became  a  Liberal  professor  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  And  if  ever  a  great  mind  was  ministrative,  it  was 
Newman's  own. 

At  the  end  of  1860  the  Rambler  published  an  attack  on  Manning 
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and  his  policy  in  education,  which  Manning,  as  he  afterwards  (1867) 
told  Newman,  believed  to  have  been  inspired  by  him.  This  was 
quite  untrue,  for  Newman  did  not  see  it  any  sooner  than  Manning, 
nor  did  he  discuss  Manning  in  his  letters  to  Acton  and  Simpson. 
Manning  did  not  write  to  Newman  to  verify  his  supposition ;  but 
from  that  moment  assumed  Newman's  hostility  to  him.  Of  course 
Newman  knew  nothing  about  this. 

In  the  summer  of  the  next  year,  1861,  trouble  came  to  a  head 
about  the  Pope's  Temporal  Power.  Acton  was  annoyed  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  attacks  on  him.  Faber  had  published  a  Whitsun 
Sermon  on  Devotion  to  the  Church  in  which,  Acton  said,  he  was 
"distinctly  pointed  at',  and  he  was  the  more  irritated  that  this 
passage  was  chosen  for  special  recommendation  in  the  Weekly 
Register.  Faber  had  said :  'We  must  beware  then  of  dangers  from 
within.  We  must  be  upon  our  guard  even  against  Catholic  books, 
periodicals  and  journals  and  pamphlets  however  specious  they  may 
be.  When  therefore  any  one  tries  to  persuade  you  on  these  subjects, 
let  his  life  persuade  you  rather  than  his  learning  ...  do  not  weigh 
his  science  merely ;  weigh  his  humility  also.'  As  for  the  views  he 
disliked:  "Unfortunate  and  singularly  graceless  as  it  is,  when  it 
comes  from  the  imperfect  or  reluctant  submission  of  a  convert,  it 
is  worse  when  it  comes  from  the  ungenerous  timidity  or  intellectual 
pride  of  one  who  has  had  the  inestimable  happiness  of  being  born 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Church'.  Acton  commented  bitterly :  *  Faber, 
quitting  the  ground  of  argument,  has  set  up  his  own  claims  as  the 
sole  teacher  and  authority,  on  the  grounds  of  sanctity  and  humility, 
and  thus  disturbs  people's  consciences'. 

This  was  the  second  of  two  famous  sermons  of  Faber's  —  the 
first,  delivered  at  New  Year  1860,  was  on  Devotion  to  the  Pope. 
They  had  a  large  sale  at  the  time  and  were  reprinted  after  his  death. 
They  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  Ultramontane  party  with  emo- 
tional fervour.  Jesus  was  never  ill  or  old,  he  said,  but  Popes  were. 
The  Pope  was  a  sort  of  focus  on  earth  for  human  feelings  towards 
Jesus.  'It  is  as  if  heaven  were  always  open  over  his  head  and  the 
light  shone  dowii  upon  him.'  This  was  to  turn  the  Pope,  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  into  a  saint,  and  a  saint  so  special  that  he  was  practically 
in  heaven  already.  'I  have  an  irrepressible  instinct',  said  the 
irrepressible  Faber,  'that  it  will  be  especially  well  in  heaven  with 
those  who  have  especially  loved  on  earth  the  Pope  who  defined  the 
Immaculate  Conception.'  In  the  sermon  on  Devotion  to  the  Church 
Faber  identified  opposition  to  the  Pope  with  the  sin  against  the 
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Holy  Ghost  —  the  Pope  representing  the  Church  in  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  operated.  The  danger  of  this  sort  of  nonsense  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated. 

Faber's  extravagances  of  sentiment  were  matched  by  Manning's 
declarations  on  the  situation.  He  published  his  lectures  on  the 
Temporal  Sovereignty  which,  to  his  surprise,  somewhat  shocked 
conservative  Cardinals  in  Rome  by  suggesting  that  Antichrist  might 
appear  (at  any  moment)  in  the  Eternal  City  itself.  No  doubt,  said 
Manning,  the  Pope's  Temporal  Sovereignty  would  shortly  be  defined 
as  part  of  the  Faith. 

It  was  this  sort  of  apocalyptic  fanaticism  which  angered  Acton 
and  drove  him  to  desperate  language.  It  distressed  Newman,  but 
he  took  it  more  patiently,  being  older  and  inured  to  waiting  while 
the  tides  of  opposition  flowed  over.  He  suggested  that  Acton  should 
give  up  journalism  and  retire  to  Aldenham  to  write  a  history  to  rival 
Gibbon's  Dectine  and  Fall.  It  was  no  good  expecting  approbation ; 
he  must  look  to  God  and  do  his  duty  and  look  for  no  praise  on  earth. 
'Your  letter  was  a  great  encouragement  to  me',  Acton  replied.  But 
he  did  not  give  up  the  Magazine  yet.  He  also  said  to  Newman, 
'I  believe  you  see  more  distinctly  the  signs  of  a  coming  reaction 
against  the  popular  Catholic  views,  than  I  do  in  the  midst  of  my 
opposition  to  them'.  This  was  true ;  Newman's  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  Church  convinced  him  that  extreme  views  were 
always  corrected  in  time.  But  now  things  were  to  get  worse  before 
they  got  better. 

About  now,  Manning  interviewed  Acton  on  behalf  of  the  Car- 
dinal, and  warned  him  that  the  Rambler  was  going  to  be  censured 
from  Rome ;  Acton  told  Newman  —  and  that  Manning  was  quite 
friendly  in  manner  —  on  June  i9th.  Newman  immediately  took 
two  very  characteristic  actions.  He  told  Acton  'nothing  would 
bully  me  into  giving  up  the  [Liberal]  government  if  I  felt  I  ought  to 
go  with  them',  but  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  carry  on  the  Rambler 
under  censure,  however  unfair,  from  Rome.  But  he  also  wrote  to 
Manning  to  make  his  own  position  dear.  c  I  find  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop (for  Cardinal  Antonelli  is  out  of  my  field  of  sight)  is  taking 
strong  measures  on  the  question  of  the  Temporal  Power.'  (That  is, 
against  the  Rambler)  'You  will  not,  I  know,  fancy  that  I  am  capable 
of  writing  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  threat,  but  I  am  obliged  to 
write  this,  else  you  will  say  when  the  event  took  place,  "you  should 
have  given  me  a  hint  beforehand ;  why  did  you  not  tell  me  ? " '  The 
'threat'  was  that  if  Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  his  Inaugural  Address  at 
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the  new  Academia  of  the  Catholic  Religion  should  refer  to  this 
question,  Newman  would  withdraw  his  membership* 

This  was  a  brave,  not  to  say  a  rash  gesture.  The  Academia  was 
to  be  a  rally  of  Catholic  writers  under  the  Cardinal.  At  that  time  all 
kinds  of  addresses  were  being  used  to  make  propaganda  for  the  neo- 
Ultramontane  position  —  putting  it  forward  as  the  only  one  possible 
for  a  loyal  Catholic.  Newman  called  it  'underhand  smuggling* 
because  it  was  a  way  of  committing  those  present  without  their 
consent.  With  a  few  exceptions  Newman  would  be  the  only  writer 
of  note,  certainly  the  only  priest,  to  dissent  in  this  public  way  from 
the  popular  line.  The  Rambler  was  about  to  be  crushed  for  its 
attitude  to  the  Temporal  Power,  and  here  was  Newman  proposing 
to  show  the  world  that  at  least  he  did  not  share  the  attitude  of  those 
in  authority  who  were  bent  on  its  destruction. 

If  this  gesture  was  typical  of  Newman,  in  its  loyalty  to  friends 
and  principles  and  in  its  naive  simplicity,  Manning's  answer  was 
typical  of  him.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  know  what  the  Cardinal 
was  going  to  say  in  his  Address ;  would  it  not  be  better  if  Newman, 
instead  of  resigning,  did  not  join  yet?  Here  was  someone  who  did 
understand  the  management  of  men :  Newman's  guns  were  neatly 
spiked  before  he  could  go  into  action.  It  prevented  him  from 
making  an  open  gesture  of  dissent  —  for  not  joining  the  Academia 
was  simply  negative,  without  the  force  of  a  resignation.  But  as  far 
as  personal  consequences  went,  it  was  made  —  for  the  leaders  in 
London  knew  all  about  it.  Thus  Newman  lost  the  chance  of  support 
from  other  moderates,  and  the  opportunity  of  providing  some  moral 
leadership  for  them,  while  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  hostility 
already  growing  formidable  against  him.  And  enemies  could  repre- 
sent him  as  a  furtive  opponent,  skulking  in  disloyal  silence.  Was 
ever  any  one  so  good  at  getting  himself  knocked  out  as  Newman  ? 
And  Manning  was  a  far  more  adroit  adversary  than  men  like  Faber 
and  Stanton,  who  had  already  managed  the  same  sort  of  operation 
with  spectacular  success.  Especially  as  Newman  did  not  yet  think 
of  Manning  as  an  adversary. 

Newman  lost  both,  moves,  for  Manning  outwitted  him  on  the 
Academia  and  Acton  disliked  his  advice  to  give  up  the  Rambler. 
Simpson  wrote  to  Newman  in  September,  full  of  London  gossip. 
There  was  talk  of  dropping  both  the  Rambler  and  the  Dublin  and 
starting  a  new  venture  with  the  backing  of  Burns,  the  publisher. 
But  when  Newman  was  suggested  as  editor  Burns  had  said,  'The 
great  objection  to  Dr  Newman  is  his  ...  for  one  reason  or  other, 
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unpopularity'.  On  another  occasion  he  said,  'I  can't  consent  to 
have  Dr  Newman  mixed  up  in  it,  as  I  saw  too  much  of  the  trouble 
which  he  had  with  the  Bible  affair'.  Newman  was  definitely  a 
marked  man,  someone  disapproved  by  authority  and  dangerous  to 
associate  with  —  not  merely  on  the  shelf,  as  Wiseman  had  said 
earlier,  but  in  the  dog-house. 

Simpson  was  friendly  as  ever,  saying  he  knew  what  an  enfant 
terrible  he  had  been  to  Newman.  When  Newman  gave  him  the 
same  hard  advice  as  he  had  given  to  Acton — to  stop  —  Simpson 
said  Acton  had  never  passed  that  on.  Enfant  terrible  or  not,  New- 
man remained  loyal  to  Simpson,  always  defended  him,  and  praised 
his  book  on  Edmund  Campion  whenever  he  got  the  chance.  In 
spite  of  the  slurs  01  his  opponents,  Simpson  was  a  loyal  Catholic 
and  a  good  man ;  he  died  of  cancer  in  Rome  in  1876.  But  as  an 
editor  he  was  simply  a  liability.  In  July  Newman  had  said  to  Acton 
'I  despair  of  Simpson  being  other  than  he  is.  He  will  always  be 
clever,  amusing,  brilliant  and  suggestive.  He  will  always  be  flicking 
his  whip  at  Bishops,  cutting  them  in  tender  places,  throwing  stones 
at  Sacred  Congregations,  and,  as  he  rides  along  the  high  road, 
discharging  peashooters  at  Cardinals  who  happen  by  bad  luck  to 
look  out  of  the  window.  I  fear  I  must  say  I  despair  of  any  periodical 
in  which  he  has  a  part.'  But  he  added  that  he  had  defended  Simpson 
to  others,  and  had  recently  been  accused  of  'solidarity  with  the 
Rambler9. 

Acton  and  Simpson  did  not  stop.  They  buried  the  Rambler 
and  raised  up  a  quarterly  from  its  grave  —  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Review.  Simpson  was  still  with  it,  though  Wetherell  was  again 
officially  sub-editor  under  Acton.  And  Newman  still  gave,  when 
asked,  his  advice,  which  mostly  went  unheeded. 


1860-1861 

c  The  knees  of  the  bravest  shake9 

ALL  through  this  time  of  external  crisis  about  the  Temporal  Power 
and  the  future  of  the  Rambler  Newman  was  unwell.  He  knew  —  and 
it  was  later  confirmed  by  a  London  specialist — that  the  real  cause 
was  anxiety,  but  since  his  local  doctor  had  no  such  psychological 
understanding  he  was  ordered  to  take  strong  medicines  which  only 
increased  his  exhaustion.  His  mild  protest  passed  unheeded,  and 
so,  on  St.  Philip's  principle  that  doctors'  orders  give  a  religious 
Superior  the  chance  of  practising  obedience,  he  had  an  uncomfort- 
able time  of  it,  especially  in  the  summer  of  1861,  when  his  immediate 
trouble,  as  far  as  can  be  told  from  scattered  allusions,  was  an  infection 
of  the  bladder.  Distress,  and  sometimes  pain,  sleepless  nights  and 
weakness  attended  it.  But  before  this  began  his  physical  health 
was  poor ;  he  was  so  ill  with  a  cold  at  the  end  of  March  that  for  the 
first  time  he  had  to  hand  over  to  St.  John  the  duties  of  the  celebrant 
at  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week. 

The  anxieties  which  so  weighed  upon  him  were  not  concerned 
with  the  external  Catholic  situation,  but  with  the  Oratory  and  the 
School,  and  the  reason  that  they  made  him  ill,  as  he  afterwards  con- 
fessed, was  because  he  felt  himself  so  helpless  to  remedy  what  he 
knew  was  going  wrong.  Like  all  domestic  conflicts  this  one  revealed 
itself  in  details,  apparently  trivial  but  really  significant.  Since  New- 
man was  at  home  most  of  the  time  there  is  little  written  evidence  of 
his  difficulties  until  the  crisis  came  at  the  end  of  1861 ;  nevertheless 
they  had  begun  by  the  autumn  of  the  year  before.  By  then,  the 
School  had  been  going  just  over  a  year.  It  had  made  a  good  start 
and  numbers  were  increasing,  but  it  was  regarded  with  some  suspi- 
cion by  ecclesiastical  authorities,  as  Newman  knew  only  too  well. 
The  reason  for  this  suspicion  was  simply  that  the  School  was  run 
by  Newman  —  the  very  reason  why  parents  entrusted  their  sons  to 
it.  To  parents,  the  name  of  Newman  was  the  guarantee  of  a  sound 
education;  to  certain  ecclesiastical  circles  it  suggested  unsound 
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religious  training.  Either  way  the  School  was  Newman's  responsi- 
bility, in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  he  knew  it.  Anything  adverse  to 
his  own  reputation  instantly  damaged  the  repute  of  the  School. 
But  what  made  the  situation  so  intolerable  to  him  was  that  he  found 
he  had  less  and  less  control  within  the  School,  and  that  it  was 
developing  in  a  way  he  feared  would  go  far  to  justify  the  suspicions 
entertained  by  the  authorities. 

Nicholas  Darnell,  now  in  his  early  forties,  had  thrown  himself 
into  his  work  as  Headmaster  with  all  the  energy  of  his  forceful 
personality.  He  had  at  last  a  suitable  field  for  his  talents ;  for  he 
was  a  good  classic  and  a  German  scholar  —  he  had  also  played 
cricket  for  Oxford.  He  had  great  ambitions  for  the  Oratory  School, 
which  he  saw  as  a  Catholic  Eton  or  Winchester,  and  in  this  aim  he 
was  naturally  encouraged  by  well-to-do  parents,  and  especially  by 
his  friend  and  ally,  the  wealthy  Scott-Murray,  with  whom  he  often 
stayed  for  holidays.  One  of  the  chief  disadvantages  in  turning  the 
School  into  a  new  Eton,  of  course,  was  the  tiresome  fact  of  Birming- 
ham — that  despised  and  ungentlemanly  milieu.  Scott-Murray  and 
Darnell  agreed  that  the  School  should  find  a  better  situation.  New- 
man was  not  blind  to  the  social  disadvantages  of  Birmingham,  and 
often  meditated  removing  the  School  to  Rednal ;  but  he  did  not 
favour  immediate  removal  for  two  reasons  —  one  financial,  and  the 
other  intimately  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  Oratory.  It  was 
not  part  of  the  mission  of  the  Oratory  to  found  schools  as  separate 
institutions.  A  school  attached  to  the  Oratory  in  its  immediate 
field  was  quite  a  different  matter ;  Fathers  could  work  in  it  and  not 
be  lost  to  their  community.  One  of  Newman's  greatest  worries 
during  this  year  was  the  discovery  that  the  School  was  dividing  the 
Oratory,  and  that  Darnell,  unconsciously,  had  transferred  his  interest 
and  his  loyalty  to  the  School.  And  as  he  was  the  Headmaster,  he 
more  and  more  appropriated  the  entire  control  of  it. 

It  was  a  similar  situation  to  that  in  which  Dalgairns  had  found 
himself,  believing  the  exercise  of  his  gifts  of  spiritual  direction  more 
important  than  the  community,  and  criticizing  it  for  failing  in  what 
he  excelled.  But  with  Darnell  the  disturbance,  though  not  deeper, 
was  bound  to  have  wider  consequences.  Boys,  parents,  staff  were 
all  involved  as  well  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Congregation.  Nor  did 
everyone  realize  the  issues  at  once  —  some  perhaps  never  did.  Even 
Newman  did  not  clearly  formulate  them  to  himself  till  the  crisis 
came.  As  usual  he  lived  through  the  situation  before  he  fully  under- 
stood it  —  though  he  felt  and  realized  it  more  truly  than  the  others, 
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even  so.  Darnell  certainly  did  not  understand.  He  was  sure  he 
knew  what  was  best  for  the  School.  The  more  successful  he  was  as 
Headmaster  the  less  he  cared  what  Newman  thought,  and  the  more 
he  resented  opposing  opinions  as  interference  in  his  province.  In 
spite  of  Newman's  long  educational  experience  Darnell  never  asked 
his  advice,  and  ignored  his  suggestions.  He  worked  entirely  with 
his  small  staff  of  lay  masters  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  their 
houses,  especially  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moody,  a  convert  clergyman 
and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Moody  found  Birmingham  dull ;  discontent 
sharpened  her  tongue,  and  she  was  said  to  have  little  regard  for 
strict  truth  once  she  began  to  gossip.  Moody  himself  encouraged 
Darnell's  public  school  ambitions ;  this  was  the  sort  of  success  he 
too  wanted  for  the  School.  Both  of  them  evidently  felt  that  Newman 
was  blocking  the  way  to  it,  that  he  was  old  and  ill  and  that  if  the 
School  succeeded  it  would  be  in  spite  of  him. 

Stories  began  to  circulate,  not  only  locally  but  in  London,  that 
Newman  was  breaking  up,  physically  and  mentally.  He  knew 
nothing  about  it  till  the  School  reassembled  in  September  1860. 
Then  suddenly  it  all  came  out.  Mrs.  F.  R.  Ward  (no  relation  of 
W.  G.  Ward),  whose  sons  were  at  the  School,  spoke  to  Father 
Darnell,  in  a  somewhat  roundabout  way,  of  the  tales  she  had  heard, 
which  she  felt  were  damaging  Newman's  reputation  and  the  School's. 
Next  day,  September  i3th,  she  wrote  to  him  saying  that  she  thought 
she  ought  to  have  been  more  definite ;  the  Moodies  had  said  in 
London  that  Newman  was  in  his  dotage,  and  'that  he  ought  never 
to  say  Mass  because  he  is  so  nervous  and  such  accidents  happen'. 
Mrs.  .Ward  had  hoped  that  such  talk  could  be  stopped  without 
Newman's  hearing  of  it,  but  Darnell  misunderstood  and  told  him 
of  it,  evidently  in  vague  terms.  On  i5th  Mrs.  Ward  was  writing  to 
Mrs.  Wootten:  'I  had  a  letter  from  Father  Newman  yesterday,  a 
dear  letter  that  one  could  hardly  read  without  tears,  he  asked  me  to 
tell  him  what  it  is  people  say  of  him  —  and  I  have  written  to  him 
and  told  Him  the  truth  but  referred  him  to  my  letter  to  Fr  Darnell 
for  the  details'. 

Mrs.  Ward  hoped  that  Newman  would  'send  for  Mr  Moody  and 
tell  him  in  his  own  dear  way',  and  this  in  fact  was  what  he  did,  but 
not  before  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Charles  Thynne, 
another  parent,  written  on  iQth,  corroborating  Mrs.  Ward's.  The 
Moodys,  he  said,  had  definitely  spoken  in  London  against  the 
Oratory,  the  School  and  Newman.  It  was  they  who  had  encouraged 
a  man  called  Okeley  to  leave,  who  was  now  spreading  rumours  in 
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London  that  Newman  was  pro-Garibaldi.  Thynne  said  'I  believe 
Moody  wishes  the  School  to  succeed,  but  it  must  be  under  his 
managementandunder/^direction'.  He  thought  Moody  conceited, 
and  that  he  had  been  bad  tempered,  but  on  his  behalf  urged  that  his 
life  had  been  'one  of  severe  struggling  against  poverty  with  bad 
health  and  loss  of  friends'.  Both  Thynne  and  Mrs.  Ward  were 
calm  and  factual. 

Newman  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moody  on  Sunday 
23rd.  He  made  out  a  list  of  what  had  been  alleged  against  them, 
but  did  not  read  all  of  it  to  them  — only  the  salient  points,  that 
they  had  told  people  his  mind  was  going  and  had  ridiculed  all  the 
Fathers.  Face  to  face,  they  both  denied  they  had  said  any  such 
thing,  and  Moody  wrote  a  letter  to  repeat  their  denials.  Newman 
then  wrote  to  report  this  to  Thynne  and  the  Wards.  Both  said  the 
denials  meant  nothing,  and  stuck  to  their  stories.  Mrs.  Moody  was 
a  moral  coward,  said  Lord  Charles  Thynne.  He  had  met  someone 
in  London  who  had  received  a  letter  full  of  abuse,  about  the  Oratory, 
the  School,  Newman  and  everything.  On  September  3oth  Allies 
happened  to  call  and  Newman  made  notes  of  his  conversation  with 
him  on  this  subject.  'I  asked  him  "Did  they  say  I  was  fast  or  near 
losing  my  intellect  and"  (I  think  I  added)  "ought  not  to  say  Mass  ? " 
He  said  "I  had  rather  not  say"  — then,  correcting  himself,  "This 
makes  things  worse  — well  then,  I  don't  recollect  that  he  said  so, 
but  she  certainly  said  something  to  that  effect"/ 

So,  on  the  8th  October,  Newman  replied  to  Moody.  He  with- 
drew the  charge  that  they  had  written  against  him,  feeling  it  was  not 
proved,  and  admitted  that  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  not 
to  mention  the  jokes  against  the  Fathers,  as  it  was  always  difficult 
to  draw  the  line  between  joke  and  earnest.  But  he  continued  *  I  wish 
I  could  modify  in  any  other  respect  the  statements  which  I  made  to 
you  and  which  came  to  me  from  several  distinct  sources'.  He 
added  'My  pain  is  the  greater  because  it  is  not  many  weeks  since 
Mrs.  Moody,  whom,  as  you  know,  I  met  accidentally  with  yourself 
at  Rednall,  evidenced  then  such  confidence  in  me  as  to  express  her 
pleasure  that  her  mother  had  on  that  occasion  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  me,  and  so  far  of  unlearning  her  prejudices  against  the 
Catholic  religion'.  He  ended,  'Be  assured  I  have  none  but  friendly 
feelings  towards  you*.  In  the  draft  this  sentence  concluded :  'hard 
as  I  feel  it  to  be,  that  our  school,  struggling  into  existence,  should 
be  exposed  to  such  unexpected  and  unnecessary  danger  within  its 
walls'.  In  November  1862  Newman  noted  that  this  clause  'which 
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I  had  inserted  to  show  I  was  not  complaining  of  the  personal  affront 
to  myself,  was  omitted  because  some  Fathers  (e.g.  Stanislas)  thought 
it  severe9.  The  omission,  of  course,  made  it  appear  that  it  was 
simply  the  personal  affront  which  had  upset  Newman. 

Moody  in  his  reply  expressed  pain,  embarrassment  and  annoy- 
ance at  the  enemies  who  had  interfered  and  swore  he  had  never 
said  any  of  the  things  credited  to  him.  But  he  made  no  suggestion, 
such  as  an  innocent  man  might  have  done,  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  meet  his  accusers.  He  talked  vaguely  about  tittle-tattle  and 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  drop  the  whole  thing*  It  was  dropped, 
but  the  Moodys  remained  in  Edgbaston,  more  discontented  and 
more  irritated  with  Newman  than  ever. 

A  curious  and  unpleasant  little  incident  occurred  on  February 
I4th  1861,  which  may  have  been  the  aftermath  of  this  episode. 
Nearly  all  the  Fathers  received  Valentines,  and  they  thought  Darnell 
had  something  to  do  with  them.  In  November  1862  Newman 
noted:  *  Ambrose  burned  his  instanter  —  I  think  there  was  a 
picture  with  it  —  of  his  kissing  a  lady  who  could  not  be  mistaken  in 
the  confessional.  Austin  had  something  about  "Mrs  Mills"  his 
mother.  Mrs  Bretherton  when  shown  it,  said  "It  can't  be  Father 
Nicholas,  because  it  calk  the  Father  Dr  Snarley".  Edward  laughed 
and  would  say  nothing  of  his.  Henry's  had  something  about  Miss 
Farrant,  which  offended  him.'  Evidently  these  Valentines  were 
simply  jokes  in  bad  taste,  on  obviously  ribald  themes.  But  the 
Valentine  which  Newman  received  was  quite  different,  and  cruel 
and  bitter  in  the  extreme.  He  showed  it  only  to  Ambrose. 

Ca  Ca  Caliban 

Get  us  a  master  get  Dr  Newman 

Sang  the  priests  of  San 

Phillipo  Neri. 

Ca  Ca  Caliban 

We  are  heartily  tired  of  our  Dr  Newman 
Sang  the  priests  of  San 
Phillipo  Neri. 

Ca—  Ca—  Caliban 

Oh !  who  will  relieve  us  of  Dr  Newman 
and  his  wretched  Development  Theory 

Ca—  Ca—  Caliban 

We  wish  that  the  Pope  would  Dr  Newman 
Send  back  to  his  post  at  Dunleary. 
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It  was  dated,  no  doubt  by  a  slip,  February  i3th,  1860,  and  inside 
the  envelope  was  written  'with  the  writer's  best  kisses'. 

Newman  made  some  shrewd  observations  on  this  unkind  missive ; 
that  it  was  the  work  of  'an  educated  man  and  clever  composer', 
someone  who  bore  some  personal  bitterness  towards  him :  '  Observe 
especially  on  the  envelope  "with  the  writer's  best  kisses"  and  the 
wax  dropped'.  The  sealing  wax  had  dropped  in  hasty,  angry  blobs. 
It  was  someone  too  who  knew  the  Pope  had  sent  Newman  to  Ireland, 
knew  the  old  name  for  Kingstown  was  Dunleary,  and  knew  of  his 
theory  of  Development :  'one  who  had  been  told  or  surmised  that 
some  or  all  of  the  Fathers  would  be  glad  if  I  were  away ;  one  who 
wished  rne  away  himself,  and  therefore  lived  himself  near  me'.  It 
is  fairly  clear  that  Newman  thought  the  Moodys  were  behind  these 
Valentines,  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  they  were.  The  sneers 
against  the  other  Fathers  might  have  been  made  by  anyone  living 
near  them,  but  that  to  Newman  contains  a  special  kind  of  venom. 
Of  course  nothing  could  be  done  about  it ;  but  the  knowledge  of 
such  bitter  personal  resentment  existing  in  the  vicinity  must  have 
added  to  Newman's  burden  of  care.  And  although  he  knew  that 
'the  priests  of  San  Phillipo  Neri'  did  not  wish  him  back  in  Dunleary, 
he  knew  too  that  all  was  not  well  within  the  community,  that  Darnell 
was  psychologically  separating  himself  from  it  just  as  Dalgairns  had 
done,  impatient  of  his  Superior's  control  and  critical  of  him,  and 
that  Stanislas  Flanagan,  once  such  a  tower  of  strength,  had  never 
settled  down  again  since  his  severe  illness,  and  was  restless  and 
dissatisfied. 

The  School  as  Darnell  had  made  it,  had  upset  the  equilibrium 
of  the  community,  and  in  turn  the  internal  disturbance  of  the 
Oratory  reacted  on  the  equilibrium  of  the  School.  Darnell  and 
Moody  went  all  out  for  their  Public  School  ideal ;  more  and  more 
emphasis  was  thrown  on  work  and  games  and  less  and  less  on 
religion.  Darnell  was  inclined  to  arrogate  to  himself  all  rights  over 
the  boys ;  their  confessors  felt  they  had  not  free  access  to  them, 
and  it  was  Darnell,  not  they,  who  decided  such  matters  as  con- 
firmations and  first  communions.  Newman  began  to  receive  com- 
plaints from  parents  that  they  found  their  boys  ignorant  not  only 
of  their  catechism  but  even  of  their  prayers.  Such  complaints  kept 
Newman  awake  at  night,  but  he  found  himself  unable  to  get  any 
response  from  Darnell.  In  August  1861  he  wrote  him  a  long  letter 
on  the  subject ;  Darnell  never  replied,  either  in  writing  or  in  con- 
versation. Newman  felt  himself  elbowed  out  of  the  School  alto- 
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gether,  and  yet  he  knew  that  it  was  he  who  was  ultimately  responsible 
to  the  parents  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Darnell  never 
consulted  him  when  he  engaged  H.  N.  Oxenham  as  a  master,  in  the 
summer  of  1861  —  Oxenham,  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  St. 
Edmund's  College  at  Ware,  brilliant  but  violent  and  a  born  trouble 
maker,  just  the  man  to  alarm  the  Bishops,  with  his  liberal  views  and 
his  habit  of  rushing  into  every  controversy  headfirst.  Newman  was 
suspect  already  for  his  article  on  consulting  the  laity ;  now  he  was 
employing  the  sort  of  laymen  least  in  favour  to  teach  the  rising 
generation.  The  School  was  keenly  watched,  and  tales  went  round 
that  the  boys  were  not  taught  their  religion. 

Irreligious  boys  shocked  the  pious,  but  loving  parents  were  also 
discouraged  by  the  increasing  toughness  of  the  discipline.  Punish- 
ments were  growing  out  of  proportion  to  the  offences,  and  Newman 
received  complaints  that  boys  had  been  flogged  in  public  for  very 
minor  offences — even  Eton,  it  was  noted,  only  flogged  before  the 
School  for  very  grave  misdemeanours.  This  sort  of  physical  bruta- 
lity was  very  repugnant  to  Newman ;  his  own  admired  Headmaster 
Dr.  Nicholas  at  Baling  had  never  suffered  it  — six  strokes  of  the 
cane  was  his  maximum.  When  they  were  educating  the  Ryder 
boys  at  Maryvale  and  St.  Wilfrid's,  Newman  had  written  severely 
of  the  tutor  for  boxing  their  ears.  '  Their  persons  should  be  sacred*, 
he  thought.  And  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  punishments  rules 
were  not  kept  —  boys  were  doing  things  they  were  not  allowed  to 
do. 

All  this  could  not  but  weigh  heavily  on  Newman ;  this  was  the 
anxiety  that  made  him  ill,  and  of  course  his  illness  made  it  even 
harder  for  him  to  get  back  any  control  over  the  School  affairs. 
Although  it  is  clear  from  his  letters  and  from  the  many  philosophical 
and  theological  notes  he  was  making  at  this  time  that  he  was  certainly 
not  'losing  his  intellect',  the  nervous  strain  was  intense  enough  to 
have  a  noticeable  effect  on  his  manner  at  certain  times  of  stress. 
A  description  of  Newman  as  he  appeared  to  a  devoted  friend  during 
the  crisis  at  the  end  of  1861  may  perhaps  give  the  clue  to  Mrs. 
Moody 's  malicious  talk.  It  was  written  years  later,  by  Emily  Bowles, 
who  then  met  Newman  again  after  an  interval  of  seven  years.  She 
had  last  seen  him  in  1854,  when  he  had  crossed  Liverpool,  on  his 
way  to  Ireland,  in  answer  to  her  cry  of  distress,  to  comfort  and 
encourage  her.  Emily  Bowles  had  tried  her  vocation  with  Mother 
Connelly  in  her  new  foundation  at  St.  Leonard's,  but  she  was  not 
suited  to  it  and  had  to  leave.  She  now  lived  alone  in  London, 
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visiting  prisons  and  doing  other  active  works  of  mercy.  She  had 
called  at  the  Oratory  twice,  but  each  time  Newman  had  been  in 
Ireland.  In  1861,  however,  after  spending  a  week  at  Stone,  she 
came  to  stay  'in  a  Dame's  house*  —  probably  Mrs.  Wootten's  —  to 
visit  Newman. 

She  was  welcomed,  she  wrote,  'as  only  he  can  welcome.  I  shall 
never  forget,  nor  could  I  ever  describe,  the  brightness  that  lit  up 
that  worn  face  as  he  received  me  at  the  door,  carrying  in  several 
packages  himself.  .  .  .  When  the  hurry  of  the  arrival,  necessary 
arrangements  etc  were  over  and  we  were  talking  in  the  Guest  Room 
I  saw  for  the  first  time  a  great  change  in  Fr  Newman.  He  had  not 
only  aged  disproportionately  to  the  time  but  his  grand  massive  face 
was  scored  with  lines  which  no  lapse  of  years  had  written  there. 
They  were  too  evidently  lines  of  intense  grief,  disappointment  and 
the  patient  bearing  up  against  the  failure  of  hope.  Whenever  he 
spoke  the  expression  softened,  but  when  at  rest,  and  his  conversa- 
tion was  frequently  broken  short  by  fits  of  absence,  there  was  even 
a  look  of  terrible  weariness  akin  to  lasting  depression  of  mind  —  It 
gave  me  at  first  the  idea  of  some  personal  displeasure,  but  I  soon 
found  that  this  idea  could  not  be  entertained.'  She  discovered  that 
it  had  something  to  do  with  the  School,  but  the  details  she  only 
found  out  from  others,  afterwards. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  an  observer  without  Miss  Bowies'  sympathy 
might  have  interpreted  such  fits  of  absence  and  look  of  mental 
depression  as  signs  of  a  nervous  breakdown.  But  Newman  was  not 
incapacitated  by  the  physical  and  mental  effects  of  his  burden  of 
care  and  failure,  even  in  this  year,  undoubtedly  the  worst  for  him 
in  his  whole  life.  He  continued  to  take  his  turn  in  the  pastoral  work 
of  the  Oratory.  His  wise  and  balanced  advice  to  Acton  dates  from 
this  time,  as  well  as  his  brave  but  abortive  gesture  with  regard  to  the 
Academia  and  the  Rambler.  Once  he  and  Austin  Mills  walked  to 
St.  Kenelm's  well  and  back,  partly  in  the  rain.  'We  were  four  hours 
on  our  legs  —  and  came  back  fast.'  Newman's  physical  toughness 
is  almost  as  surprising  as  his  psychological  resistance  to  pressures 
which  would  surely  have  broken  a  less  stable  and  integrated  per- 
sonality. It  is  possible  that  he  was  able  to  survive  so  much  because 
he  did  not  try  to  evade  the  suffering  but  to  live  through  it  —  as  he 
had  done  nearly  twenty  years  ago  at  Littlemore.  But  this  was  a 
much  deeper  and  more  subtle  agony  even  than  that.  And  although 
this  tremendous  power  of  living  passivity  finally  enabled  him  to 
emerge  with  a  spirit  renewed  and  enlarged,  it  meant  that  he  endured 
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greater  pain  before  the  deliverance  —  because  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  be  forced  to  endure  apparently  useless  mental 
frustration  and  suffering. 

Something  of  what  Newman  felt  about  all  this  he  expressed  in  a 
letter  written  on  April  i8th,  before  that  trying  summer  when  the 
ferment  was  working  but  the  crisis  had  not  yet  come.  This  letter 
was  copied  by  Neville  after  Newman's  death,  and  was  probably 
addressed  to  Isy  Froude,  the  daughter  of  Hurrell's  brother  William, 
the  engineer,  and  his  wife,  now  a  Catholic,  whom  Newman  had 
known  before  her  marriage.  Isy  married  Anatole  von  Hxigel,  brother 
of  the  more  famous  Baron  Friedrich  von  Hiigel.  From  her  child- 
hood she  was  devoted  to  Newman.  Of  course  he  said  nothing  to  her 
of  his  major  disappointments,  about  the  London  Oratory,  or  the 
School  and  the  troubles  in  his  own  community,  but  they  must  have 
been  in  his  mind  as  he  wrote. 

*  My  dear  Child  —  your  letter  was  a  great  consolation  to  me.  I 
could  hardly  get  through  it  without  tears.  Especially  am  I  touched 
by  what  you  tell  me  of  your  dear  Mother  as  regards  me  —  I  am 
better,  but  what  has  been  so  long  coming  on,  will  not  easily  go  off. 

'I  have  not  the  faith,  patience  and  resignation  which  I  ought  to 
have  —  but  this  is  another  matter.  My  ailment  is  a  physical  effect, 
I  may  call  it,  on  my  mind.  It  is  said  that  in  a  naval  engagement, 
while  the  vessels  near,  and  the  men  are  standing  quite  still,  the  knees 
of  the  bravest  shake.  It  is  so  bad  to  be  simply  passive  in  suffering. 
When  we  act  as  well  as  suffer,  the  effort  alleviates  the  pain ;  in  that 
case  men  are  wounded  without  knowing  it,  but  it  is  otherwise  when 
you  are  hit,  without  hitting.  It  would  have  been  better  with  me, 
humanly  and  naturally,  had  I  given  as  good  as  I  took. 

'Now  excuse  my  folly  in  speaking.  30  years  have  passed  since  I 
have  been  a  sort  of  target  for  a  shot,  when  any  one  wished  to  try  his 
hand,  and  had  nothing  better  to  do.  I  used  as  a  Protestant  to  say, 
that  no  one,  except  O'Connell  was  so  well  abused  as  I  was.  I  have 
very  seldom  replied]  if  so,  for  the  sake  of  others,  or  our  cause.  My 
friends  have  sometimes  defended  me  out  of  affection  —  but,  not 
agreeing  with  me,  they  have  taken  grounds  which  were  not  mine, 
and  which  were  sure  ultimately  to  damage  me.  Gross  misrepre- 
sentations remain  of  me  to  this  day,  and  even  now  they  bring  up 
what  I  did  20  years  ago,  knowing  that  they  can  speak  and  J  cannot. 
At  Brighton  the  other  day  I  took  up  the  Quarterly  —  Bishop  Wilber- 
force  says  in  it  "The  Essayists  [authors  of  Essays  and  Reviews]  are 
worse  even  than  Dr  Newman's  No  90"  and  then  proceeds  to  assail, 
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tot  them,  but  me.  Then  I  take  up  the  Edinburgh  which  writes 
.gainst  the  said  Sam  Wilberforce,  and  Dr  Stanley  says  in  it  "Why 
3r  Wilberforce  is  worse  even  than  Dr  Newman's  Elucidations  against 
lampden"  and  then  proceeds  not  to  abuse  Dr  Wilberforce  but  me. 
These  are  little  and  ridiculous  things  taken  separately,  but  they  form 
.  sort  of  atmosphere  of  flies  —  one  can't  enjoy  a  walk  without  this 
tdget  on  the  nerves  of  the  mind.  They  are  nothing  in  the  eye  of 
eason,  but  they  weary. 

cFor  myself,  "obmutui"  —  I  don't  think  I  have  called  any  one 
bad  name,  or  been  ill  natured.  I  never  charged  any  one  with  any 
time  or  fault  except  Achilli,  and  I  suffered  for  that  pretty  con- 
iderably. 

'Then  I  have  tried  to  do  works  for  God  year  after  year,  and  for 
hirty  years,  so  far  forth  as  they  were  works,  they  have  all  failed, 
tfy  first  sermon  as  an  Anglican,  was  to  the  text  "Man  goeth  forth 
o  his  labour  until  the  evening",  and  now  the  evening  is  come  and  I 
tave  done  nothing.  I  think  of  Keble's  lines  "In  disappointment 
Thou  canst  bless"  and  I  know  that  it  is  better  far  for  me  to  seem  to 
lave  done  nothing  —  but  still  it  is  most  difficult  to  go  on  working  in 
he  face  of  thirty  years  disappointment.  And  so  it  is  —  everything 
eerns  to  crumble  under  my  hands,  as  if  one  were  making  ropes  of 
and. 

*  I  am  speaking  of  the  physical  effects  of  such  a  trial.  I  suppose 
supernatural  acts  of  whatever  kind,  are  the  destruction  of  flesh  and 
DloocL  Do  you  think  the  sotticitudo  omnium  Ecclesiarwn  did  not 
tfaste  St  Paul!  By  "care"  is  meant  that  mental  burden  which 
insists  in  the  perception  of  evil  with  the  consciousness  one  cannot 
ivert  it.  The  wounds  which  one  bears  speechlessly,  the  dreadful 
secrets  which  are  severed  from  the  sympathy  of  others,  the  destruc- 
ion  of  confidences,  the  sense  of  hollowness  all  around  one,  the 
expectation  of  calamity  or  scandal,  this  was  a  portion  of  St  Paul's 
trial,  and  of  all  Bishops,  as  it  is  of  all,  in  their  degree,  who  have 
}o  work  for  God  in  this  world.  It  is  as  real  a  penance  as  a  hair 
shirt 

'And  as  one  man's  skin  endures  a  hair  shirt  better  than  another's 
50  it  is  with  the  effect  of  these  trials  on  different  minds  respectively. 
For  myself,  I  know  I  am  deeply  deficient  in  that  higher  life  which 
asts  and  grows  in  spite  of  the  ills  of  mortality  —  but  had  I  ever  so 
nuch  of  supernatural  love  and  devotion,  I  could  not  be  in  any 
iifferent  state  from  the  Apostle,  who  in  the  most  beautiful  of  his 
nspired  epistles  speaks  with  such  touching  and  consoling  vividness 
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of  those  troubles,  in  the  midst  of  which  these  earthen  vessels  of  ours 
hold  the  treasures  of  grace  and  truth.' 

When  Newman  spoke  of  the  wounds  borne  speechlessly,  the 
destruction  of  confidences,  the  sense  of  hollowness  around  him, 
and  the  expectation  of  calamity  and  scandal,  he  must  have  been 
thinking  of  the  Oratory  —  first  of  the  divergence  of  his  two  founda- 
tions, of  the  desertion  of  Dalgairns  and  now  of  his  own  community, 
where  he  sensed  the  hollowness  yet  to  be  revealed.  In  the  summer  of 
1860  Frederick  Bowles,  who  had  joined  Newman  at  Littlemore, 
had  left  the  Oratory.  There  seems  no  record  of  the  immediate 
reason  for  his  departure,  but  he  had  been  living  more  and  more  to 
himself,  and  rarely  said  Mass.  Newman  had  made  an  effort,  when 
he  came  back  from  Ireland,  to  regain  his  confidence,  but  he  seems 
to  have  failed.  After  he  had  gone  Bowles  fidgeted  about  the  organ 
he  had  had  built,  and  it  was  finally  sent  after  him,  to  Oakeley's 
church  in  Islington.  He  had  managed  the  music  at  the  Oratory, 
but  he  seems  to  have  done  little  else ;  still,  his  loss  was  personal  to 
Newman.  Nearly  twenty  years  later,  in  1888,  when  Newman  was 
eighty-seven,  Bowles  was  overcome  to  receive  a  visit  from  him. 
'  What  humility,  what  charity,  what  loving  condescension',  he  wrote 
to  Neville.  'I  was  quite  overcome  by  it,  and  could  say  nothing.' 
He  wanted  Neville  to  tell  Newman  that  he  looked  on  the  visit  as  'a 
sort  of  plenary  indulgence  for  all  my  offences  against  him  for  the 
last  nearly  46  years,  from  the  time  that  is  in  1842  when  I  gave  him 
much  trouble  as  a  useless  and  ineffective  curate  of  his  at  Littlemore 
until  this  last  June  6th  1888  when  I  could  only  make  a  fool  of  myself 
in  his  presence.  .  .  .  Tell  him  I  am  very  sorry  for  all  the  trouble 
and  anxiety  I  have  given  him,  though  he  knew  it  before,  and  humbly 
beg  his  pardon,  and  I  hope  he  will  put  his  seal  on  so  to  say  upon  my 
idea  of  the  plenary  indulgence.  .  .  .' 

But  in  1860  there  was  only  the  sense  of  desertion  for  Newman. 
At  the  beginning  of  1861,  the  year  in  which  he  reached  the  age  of 
sixty,  he  jotted  down  the  names,  birthdays  and  ages  of  his  little 
community  —  and  soon  some  of  those  few  names  were  to  be  scored 
through. 
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ON  July  i8th  Newman  went  with  Neville  to  London  to  consult  'an 
eminent  person*,  who  told  htm  what  he  already  knew,  that  there 
was  nothing  organically  wrong  with  him,  but  that  he  was  suffering 
from  severe  nervous  overstrain  and  would  get  seriously  ill  if  he  did 
not  take  a  complete  rest.  It  was  a  triumph  that  he  condemned  the 
strong  medicine.  'He  is  a  most  comfortable  doctor  and  forbids 
medicine,  except  manna  and  rhubarb9,  Newman  told  Austin  Mills, 
after  another  consultation  on  July  26th.  But  he  insisted  that  this 
should  be  taken  as  soon  as  Newman  woke  (about  4  a.m.)  and  as  this 
broke  the  required  fast,  it  prevented  his  saying  Mass.  But  the 
doctor's  most  urgent  advice  was  to  take  a  holiday.  *He  tells  me  to 
eat  as  much  as  ever  I  can  ...  to  drink  wine,  and  not  to  fancy  it 
gives  me  a  headache — to  go  about  and  amuse  myself.'  Newman 
had  scarcely  set  out  simply  to  amuse  himself  in  the  whole  of  his  life, 
but  there  was  no  reason  to  disobey  the  doctor  now,  and  he  and  Neville 
started  out  at  once  on  the  amusement  plan  by  visiting  Hampton 
Court. 

'We  were  both  enchanted  with  the  place  and  thought  how  great 
her  majesty  must  be  to  have  palaces  such,  as  to  enable  her  to  chuck 
Wolsey's  building  to  her  servants  and  pensioners.'  Newman's 
letters  home  were  so  lively  and  cheerful  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
how  exhausted  he  was.  Even  meeting  people  was  too  much  for  him. 
*  We  fell  on  Platner,  who  is  so  mighty  in  words,  that  I  simply  fell  — 
and  William,  making  an  excuse  that  just  now  I  was  unable  to  talk, 
picked  me  up  and  carried  me  off .  Forthwith  we  fled ;  whither  was  a 
secondary  question.  We  rowed  to  Kingston — the  weather  has 
been,  and  is,  sometimes  lovely,  sometimes  splendid.  Then  after 
dining  we  set  off  for  Richmond  through  Ham.  Thence  at  once  by 
train  to  London,  musing  all  the  way  where  we  should  find  ourselves 
at  nightfall.  On  getting  to  Waterloo  Station  we  made  for  King's 
Cross,  and  by  half  past  9  p.m.  behold  us  at  Cambridge.' 

240 
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It  was  from  Cambridge,  on  zgth  July,  that  this  letter  was  written, 
to  Henry  Bittleston.  *  Knowing  your  disputatious  power,1  Newman 
began  it,  'I  am  not  sure  you  will  not  be  able  to  deny  that  I  am  in 
Cambridge  in  spite  of  the  postmark  —  but  you  must  let  me  assume 
I  am  there,  and  it  shall  be  a  reserved  point  to  discuss  when  I  see 
you  again/  They  put  up  at  the  Bull,  where  there  was  only  one 
other  visitor  staying.  Cambridge  was  looking  very  lovely  in  its 
summer  desertion.  'I  have  been  here  once  before  for  a  quarter  of  a 
day  in  1832.  Then,  I  recollect,  my  allegiance  to  Oxford  was  shaken 
by  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  pkce.  I  had  forgotten  this  —  but  a 
second  sight  revives  the  impression.  Certainly  it  is  exquisitely 
beautiful/ 

It  was  of  paramount  importance  not  to  be  recognized,  for  then 
relaxation  would  be  out  of  the  question.  As  it  was  vacation  they 
were  safe  from  the  University,  and  on  Sunday  they  kept  in  the  back- 
ground at  the  Catholic  Church.  'We  weathered  Mr  Q,  though  we 
were  so  near  capsizing,  as  to  be  asked  by  him  to  change  our  place 
because  we  were  in  the  way  of  his  confessional/'  Their  fellow  guest 
at  the  Bull  was  a  bit  of  a  trial.  'He  had  a  strange  distrait  manner 
and  I  took  him  for  some  enthusiastic  parson,  say  a  Drummondite  or 
the  like.  I  said  but  a  few  words  to  him,  but  he  seemed  absent — 
but,  as  he  fidgetted  about,  and  went  in  and  out  of  the  room,  read  the 
Bible,  then  sat  where  he  could  see  me  say  office,  and  certainly  fol- 
lowed our  movements,  we  migrated  to  the  other  end  of  the  room/ 
Of  course  the  stranger  had  guessed  the  identity  of  the  Catholic 
visitor.  He  was  far  from  being  a  Drummondite,  as  Newman  was  to 
discover  before  the  weekend  was  over. 

'This  was  no  annoyance  to  us ;  but  what  did  annoy  us  was,  that, 
when  we  went  into  King's  College  Chapel  to  hear  the  chanting  and 
see  the  place,  a  little  man  at  once  fastened  his  eyes  on  us,  whom 
William  instantly  jaloused  as  having  been  at  the  Oratory.  William, 
who  acts  as  a  sort  of  guardian  Angel  or  Homeric  god,  instantly 
enveloped  me  in  darkness,  rustling  with  his  wings  and  flapping  about 
with  a  vigour  which  for  a  time  was  very  successful.  But  alas,  all 
through  the  day,  wherever  we  were,  this  little  man  haunted  us.  He 
seemed  to  take  no  meals,  to  say  no  prayers,  or  else  to  know  our 
times  for  these  exercises  with  a  preternatural  exactness.  William 
was  ever  saying,  whether  we  were  here  or  there,  in  garden  or  in 
cloister  —  "Don't  look  that  way— turn  this  way  — there's  the 
little  man  again".  His  anxiety  led  him  to  make  matters  worse,  for 
he  boldly  approximated  him  to  make  sure  of  the  individual  —  but 
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with  too  little  caution,  for  the  little  man  caught  his  hand  and  asked 
him  how  he  was.  However,  his  generalship  kept  me  out  of  harm's 
way  and  we  dined  peaceably  at  six.  There  was  then  no  further 
danger  —  we  lounged  out  at  seven,  and  were  tempted  by  the  merest 
accident  to  turn  aside  into  Peterhouse.  We  were  not  two  seconds  in 
the  court  when  William  cried  out  "There's  the  little  man  —  don't 
look"  but  it  would  not  do  —  he  pounced  upon  his  prey,  and  William 
turned  quite  red,  whipping  his  finger  as  if  he  had  been  stung.  He 
most  civilly  asked  us  if  we  should  like  to  see  the  Munich  painted  glass 
in  the  Chapel  and  went  at  once  for  the  porter.  Then  he  vanished  — 
but  William  is  now  out  paying  him  a  call  .  .  .  and  I  should  certainly 
have  done  the  same,  but  that  I  am  far  from  well  this  morning,  very- 
weak  because  I  have  not  had  any  sleep  (from  distress,  it  is  not  so 
much  as  pain)  since  3.  I  heard  3  strike  and  every  hour  till  I  got  up.' 
His  weakness  could  not  be  guessed  from  the  liveliness  of  the  letter. 
In  spite  of  his  weariness  Newman  recounted  another  comic 
incident.  The  inquisitive  stranger,  about  to  leave  for  the  north, 
started  talking  to  Newman  while  Neville  was  out.  He  too  had  come 
down  for  the  Sunday  to  see  Cambridge ;  he  had  been  to  Great  St. 
Mary's,  the  University  Church.  'Suddenly  he  said  "I  think  I  have 
heard  you  in  the  pulpit  of  St  Mary's  Oxford,  some  thirty  years  ago." 
"Well",  I  answered  rather  bluntly,  "how  could  you  know  me?  for 
my  friends  who  have  seen  me  only  half  that  time  ago,  don't  know 
me,  they  think  me  so  much  changed.'"  It  was  the  voice  that  had 
been  remembered,  that  voice  which  it  seems  no  one  who  had  once 
heard,  ever  forgot. 

They  began  to  chat  about  Essay*  and  Reviews.  This  collection, 
by  various  liberal  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  caused  all  the 
more  excitement  because  it  followed  so  closely  on  the  publication  of 
Darwin's  Origin  of  Species.  To  the  conservative,  who  had  got  into 
the  habit  of  thinking  of  the  Bible  as  the  record  of  scientific  as  well 
as  of  religious  truth,  Darwin's  evolutionary  hypothesis  seemed  a 
direct  contradiction  of  the  story  of  Adam.  Sam  Wilberforce  im- 
mediately attacked  it  as  "founded  on  fancy'  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
which  went  into  five  editions  in  consequence.  And  at  the  famous 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Oxford  he  had  refused  to  con- 
sider himself  descended  from  an  ape  —  provoking  Huxley's  retort : 
*  I  had  rather  be  descended  from  an  ape  than  from  a  bishop '.  Now, 
devout  Anglicans  felt  that  their  own  divines,  in  Essays  and  Reviews, 
were  selling  the  pass,  surrendering  miracles,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  and  even  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Long  since  Newman  had 
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foreseen  these  controversies,  nor  did  biological  evolution  unduly 
worry  the  author  of  the  theory  of  Development.  It  was  in  this  field 
that  he  felt  his  personal  mission  lay  —  and  where  he  could  now  do 
nothing. 

Of  course  Newman  said  nothing  of  this  to  the  stranger  at  the  Bull. 
He  went  on  from  the  Essayists  to  a  new  Anglican  movement  for 
alterations  in  the  liturgy,  started  by  a  Mr.  Fisher,  whose  book 
annoyed  the  Evangelicals  and  was  charged  at  by  Bishops.  Newman 
was  interested  in  the  movement  and  said  he  thought  it  would  gain 
strength.  So  they  shook  hands  and  Newman  went  upstairs.  But 
when  he  came  down  again  the  stranger  had  not  gone,  so  he  asked 
his  name.  'He  looked  nervous  and  distrait  and  then  said,  "I  am 
the  Mr  Fisher  of  whom  you  have  been  talking".' 

No  wonder  Henry  Bitdeston  said  that  this  letter  'afforded  a  dish 
of  choice  amusement  for  our  scanty  recreation.'  Unlike  so  many 
of  his  contemporaries  Newman  never  filled  up  his  letters  with  long 
descriptions  of  pkces  and  works  of  art. 

From  Cambridge  they  went  to  Brighton  and  stayed  at  the 
Bristol  Hotel.  The  expense  worried  Newman :  it  was  13/6  a  day. 
'I  have  had  £5  given  me  which  goes  a  great  way  to  cover  it',  he  told 
Ambrose.  Till  about  now,  his  friends  even  in  the  Oratory  had  not 
realized  how  penniless  he  was ;  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he 
rarely  went  for  holidays.  Mrs.  Wootten  accidentally  discovered  it, 
and  she  made  Newman  accept  gifts  towards  his  holidays ;  Neville 
also  managed  to  give  him  presents  on  these  occasions.  Probably 
only  Austin  Mills  was  equally  poor,  in  the  community. 

'  I  began  to  say  mass  yesterday  morning',  Newman  told  Ambrose 
in  this  letter  of  August  5th.  'I  am  better  —  but  not  without  pain 
and  restlessness.'  Scarcely  had  he  written  this  when  the  trouble 
became  so  much  worse  that  he  went  up  to  London  again  to  see 
Stanley,  the  specialist.  On  August  7th  he  was  explaining  two  tele- 
grams sent  to  Birmingham  —  'the  first  the  effect  of  dear  William's 
anxiety,  the  second  from  Stanley.  Don't  come  up\  he  added 
anxiously.  'He  has  already  made  me  better  —  and  he  assures  me 
that,  though  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is  an  affection  of  the  bladder,  it  is 
(he  is  sure)  simply  and  entirely  from  the  deranged  state  of  my  nervous 
system  —  and  that  (if  I  don't  live  to  a  good  old  age)  it  will  be  from 
fidget,  trouble,  care  and  anxiety.'  Stanley  wanted  him  to  go  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  then  at  the  height  of  its  popularity  as  a  resort,  but 
for  that  very  reason  Newman  was  reluctant.  He  had  heard  the 
Cardinal  was  at  Ventnor,  and  his  heart  sank  at  the  thought  of  the 
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enforced  conviviality  of  holiday  places.  'I  cannot  get  up  steam  to 
go  anywhere  else',  he  said,  longing  for  Rednal.  He  did  go  back  to 
Rednal  and  actually  got  Ambrose  to  go  there  too  for  a  short  time, 
telling  William,  'He  seems  more  disposed  than  usual  to  be  manage- 
able '.  Ambrose  thought  Rednal  brought  on  his  asthma ;  Newman 
thought  he  brought  it  on  himself  because  he  would  potter  about  in 
the  garden  in  the  damp. 

In  October,  thinking  the  season  over,  Newman  did  go  to  Ventnor 
with  Ambrose,  who  celebrated  his  arrival  there  with  a  fit  of  asthma, 
which  luckily  soon  passed  off.  They  rode  outside  the  coach  from 
Ryde.  Newman  had  a  cold,  better  when  he  wrote  to  Austin  on  the 
loth:  'But  I  am  strangely  weak,  and  what  has  annoyed  me,  is  an 
incipient  toothache  which  went  on  all  through  last  night  and  about 
which  I  augur  very  badly .  .  .  .  P.S.  Ask  Bernard  to  water  Ambrose's 
flowers.'  By  a  coincidence  the  Cardinal,  who  had  not  been  there 
in  August,  was  there  now.  However,  he  called  on  them,  and  the 
meeting  went  off  well.  "It  has  been  a  most  splendid  day',  Newman 
said.  '  I  have  ventured  to  bathe  to-day.' 

Bathing  in  mid-Victorian  days,  as  readers  of  old  copies  of  Punch 
will  know,  was  the  fashionable  specific  for  restoring  health.  It  was  a 
complicated  process.  First,  bathes  were  taken  indoors,  sometimes 
as  showers,  warm  or  cold.  The  bather  then  graduated  to  dips  in  the 
sea,  taken  from  a  machine.  It  was  all  highly  organized  and  had  to 
be  highly  paid  for.  All  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  decorum. 
The  machine  ensured  that  even  the  voluminous  bathing  costumes 
were  only  seen  from  afar.  For  walking  or  sitting  on  the  beach  full 
clothing  was  essential.  Readers  of  Charlotte  Yonge  will  remember 
the  shame  of  a  young  girl  caught  scrambling  barefoot  over  the  rocks 
with  boys  of  her  own  age.  It  was  a  period  of  passionate  collecting  — 
no  fossil,  shell  or  sea  beast  was  safe  from  the  nets  and  pails.  Kingsley 
abandoned  socialism  in  his  craze  for  Marine  Biology.  Newman  was 
a  more  passive  visitor  to  the  seaside.  He  sat  and  watched  other 
people.  He  especially  loved  the  channel  coast  *  A  most  lovely  day 
—  no  waves,  and  the  sun  more  than  summer',  he  wrote  on  October 
i5th.  "The  whole  sea  one  expanse  of  blue.  I  have  just  taken  a 
second  bathe  —  and  it  is  a  potent  medicine.  For  the  time  my 
hoarseness  is  gone.  The  glass  was  72  and  more  within  the  Bath 
House!  I  have  been  obliged  for  several  days  to  throw  out  my 
autumn  clothing.' 

The  next  day,  after  this  brief  holiday,  they  returned  to  Birming- 
ham. Newman  began  to  go  regularly  to  London  for  treatment  by 
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Stanley.  In  November  he  happened  to  travel  in  a  carriage  with 
some  Oxford  men.  'They  began  speaking  of  the  Provost  of  Drier, 
he  told  Ambrose,  'but  I  think  I  was  the  extinguisher  of  the  con- 
versation. It  is  so  strange  half  to  recollect  faces,  and  not  at  all  to 
recollect  names.  Of  the  two  men  in  my  compartment,  one  knew 
me,  the  other  did  not.  I  knew  both.'  What  did  they  think,  sud- 
denly faced  with  that  worn  figure,  with  his  big  nose  and  short  white 
hair  ?  Can  that  be  Newman  ?  During  these  years  seeing  Newman, 
for  Oxford  men,  was  rather  like  seeing  a  ghost. 

In  London  Newman  stayed  with  Henry  Bowden,  who  lived  in 
Portland  Place.  Twice  married,  Henry  had  a  large  family,  the 
oldest  now  grown  up,  the  youngest  about  twelve.  Charlotte,  known 
as  Chat,  was  a  special  friend  of  Newman's ;  she  made  him  penwipers 
and  he  wrote  her  letters,  sometimes  in  verse. 

It  was  hardly  a  good  moment  to  be  photographed,  since  he  was 
still  ill  and  tired,  but  the  first  photographs  of  Newman  date  from 
this  month.  Photography  had  already  become  fashionable ;  every- 
one was  being  photographed.  It  was  a  serious  business,  and  nobody 
yet  thought  of  smiling.  Compared  with  the  photographs  of  many 
contemporaries,  Newman's  contain  a  high  proportion  of  smiles,  but 
everyone  must  be  familiar  with  others  less  attractive.  This  first 
batch  was  not  popular  with  his  friends  in  Birmingham ;  they  com- 
plained that  his  face,  and  especially  his  jaw,  looked  too  heavy.  In 
profile  he  tended  to  look  like  a  Roman  Emperor,  as  he  once  com- 
plained himself.  A  curious  feature  of  photographs  and  pictures  of 
Newman  is  the  extraordinary  variety  of  impressions  created.  Some- 
times he  looks  frail,  sometimes  massive  and  this  went  on  to  the  end 
—  there  are  ethereal  Cardinals  and  monumental  Cardinals.  This 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  though  he  was  always  thin  and 
had  fine  hands  with  long  fingers,  his  head  was  large  and  the  skull 
moulded  on  the  grand  scale,  so  that  any  picture  taken  from  the  side 
gives  the  effect  of  mass  and  seems  to  suggest  a  size  and  weight  of 
body  which  he  did  not  possess.  But  there  are  more  subtle  variations. 
It  is  difficult  to  date  the  photographs  exactly,  but  it  seems  to  be  one 
of  these  taken  in  1861  which  has  got  deposited  in  the  London 
Oratory  album.  It  suitably  presents  Newman  as  they  thought  of 
him,  looking  rather  crumpled,  uncomfortable  and  disappointed. 

The  London  Oratorian  Bowdens,  John  and  Charles,  called  at 
Portland  Place  to  see  Newman;  he  expressed  surprise  afterwards 
that  no  one  else  he  knew  had  come.  Faber  explained  that  they 
thought  he  wished  to  be  'undisturbed'.  Whether  they  thought  he 
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was  having  a  nervous  breakdown,  or  whether  they  feared  he  was  still 
angry  with  them,  or  whether  they  were  still  angry  with  him,  they 
did  not  make  the  attempt  Perhaps  they  were  annoyed  that  he  had 
never  come  to  see  them  at  Brompton  since  1855.  But  then,  neither 
did  they  visit  Birmingham.  In  this  question  of  visiting  Newman 
was  in  the  most  difficult  position,  for  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to 
make  plain  that  the  two  houses  were  quite  separate  he  was  still  often 
regarded,  abroad,  as  the  head  of  both,  and  responsible  for  the  actions 
of  Faber.  This  very  summer  when  Ambrose  was  abroad  he  met  a 
German  Jesuit  who  praised  Newman's  books,  but  criticized  him  for 
allowing  Faber's  to  be  published.  In  England  it  was  Faber  who  was 
just  now  famous  and  popular  among  Catholics,  while  Newman  was 
considered  as  finished,  physically  and  mentally. 

Faber  made  a  personal  rapprochement  towards  Newman  at  this 
time.  While  staying  at  Arundel  Castle  he  had  been  stricken  with 
one  of  his  attacks,  thought  he  was  dying,  but  made  his  usual  sudden 
recovery.  When  he  was  out  of  danger  he  dictated  a  letter  to  Dal- 
gairns,  which  was  intended  for  Newman.  Dalgairns  copied  it  and 
sent  it  to  him.  Faber  said,  CI  think  it  was  on  Tuesday  when  death 
seemed  God's  likely  will  about  me  that  I  first  wanted  to  write  to 
you  about  the  Padre'.  Newman  should  be  told  that '  I  most  humbly 
asked  his  pardon  for  all  the  pain  I  had  ever  given  him,  for  all  my 
disobedience,  wilfulness,  obstinacies  and  bad  temper  .  .  .  while 
under  the  Padre's  care.  I  wished  also  to  say  that  my  very  last 
thoughts  about  him  were  gratitude  and  love.' 

Since  he  had  already  heard  that  Faber  was  better  Newman  was 
rather  amused  at  this  noble  pardon-begging  for  the  long  past  period 
when  Faber  was  his  subject.  He  wrote  to  Ambrose,  'Father  Faber 
has  dictated  a  letter  to  me  to  beg  pardon  for  any  wilfulness  of  his  in 
his  —  noviceship  !  and  any  disedification  he  gave  any  of  our  fathers 
when  he  was  a  novice'.  In  a  postscript  Newman  wrote :  'Fr  Faber 
having  been  in  his  own  belief  given  over,  and  in  immediate  prospect 
of  death,  suddenly  got  up,  shaved  himself,  and  announced  his  in- 
tention of  coming  up  to  town  next  Monday.  John  Bowden  gave  us 
a  sort  of  hagiographical  account  of  it,  said  that  the  doctor  had  pro- 
nounced that  there  had  been  an  organic  and  structural  change  sud- 
denly effected,  and  gave  the  Brompton  judgment  that  it  was  a 
grazia* 

But  he  wrote  gravely  to  Dalgairns :  '  I  was  very  much  concerned 
to  hear  how  ill  your  Father  has  been,  and  rejoice  that  he  is  better. 
Pray  thank  him  for  his  affectionate  letter.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
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have  to  say  in  return,  except  to  assure  him  that  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  such  disobedience  and  wilfulness  as  he  fears  have  occurred  on 
his  part  during  the  time  when  he  belonged  to  our  Oratory,  and  that 
he  may  make  himself  quite  easy  as  to  any  of  us  having  on  our  minds 
any  such  recollections  of  him  at  all.  Let  him  be  sure  too  that  we 
all  of  us  thank  God  for  the  good  which  the  London  Oratory  has 
done  and  is  doing,  which  is  even  more  than  we  could  have  hoped, 
much  as  we  reasonably  expected  from  those  who  were  its  first 
members.'  These  were  not  mere  words ;  Newman  still  made  lists 
of  prayer  intentions,  on  which  the  London  Oratory  always  figured. 
'I  am  quite  sure  that  his  illness  has  been  supported,  and  his  recovery 
brought  about,  by  means  of  the  many  prayers  which  he  has  earned 
from  those  to  whose  souls  he  has  been  of  service/  He  also  sent 
*  affectionate  remembrances'  to  all  those  he  knew  — for  indeed  by 
now  there  were  many  young  Fathers  and  novices  whom  he  had 
never  met. 

When  Faber  got  home  Newman  wrote  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  recovery  and  to  send  best  wishes  for  Christmas.  Faber  replied 
'It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  me,  and  to  add  so  much  to  our 
Festa  by  your  note.  ...  I  cannot  give  you  a  very  good  account  of 
myself :  but  the  Doctors  have  not  yet  quite  decided  on  shutting  me 
up  for  a  year,  which  is  what  is  talked  of.'  He  signed  himself :  'your 
affectionate  and  grateful  son  in  St  Philip'. 

By  that  time  Newman  was  back  in  Birmingham  and  in  the  throes 
of  the  crisis  he  had  been  fearing  so  long.  But  it  was  much  more 
violent,  complex  and  disastrous  than  anything  he  had  expected.  And 
it  came  at  midwinter,  when  he  was  still  far  from  well. 
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THE  incident  which  precipitated  the  crisis,  as  so  often  happens 
in  the  life  of  institutions,  was  trivial  and  even  funny.  A  delicate  boy 
called  Cholmeley  arrived  in  the  autumn  and  developed  very  bad 
chilblains.  Mrs.  Wootten,  who  was  deluged  with  letters  from  his 
anxious  Mamma,  put  him  to  bed  in  the  sick-room.  Mr.  Oxenham, 
the  new  master,  scornfully  remarked  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he 
had  walked  about  with  Ids  chilblains ;  why  should  Cholmeley  be 
pampered?  Mrs.  Wootten  called  in  the  doctor,  who  confirmed  her 
opinion  that  the  boy  should  rest  until  the  sores  healed.  Mamma, 
who  had  been  an  invalid  in  her  own  youth,  began  to  worry  lest  her 
boy  should  become  depressed.  Mrs.  Wootten  assured  her  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  that ;  she  had  seen  to  it  that  he  had  a  little 
outing  every  afternoon.  In  fact,  the  day  after  the  doctor's  visit, 
the  young  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  some  other  boys  met  Cholmeley 
and  Mrs.  Wootten  at  the  Dog  Show  in  Birmingham.  'Won't  Fr 
Darnell  be  in  a  wax  ?*  said  Norfolk. 

Fr.  Darnell  was  indeed  in  such  a  wax  that  he  put  up  a  notice  with 
two  new  rules :  I.  No  boy  to  go  to  the  Dame's  rooms  without  permission 
of  fas  tutor.  2.  No  boy  on  the  sick-list  to  leave  the  premises  without 
permission  of  the  Headmaster.  Mrs.  Wootten  wrote  to  Newman  that 
these  rules  prevented  her  from  carrying  out  her  duties,  and  that  she 
would  have  to  give  up  if  things  were  not  altered.  Mothers  gave  her 
a  great  many  individual  directions  about  their  sons ;  boys  had  to 
come  to  her  for  innumerable  little  things,  clothes,  stamps,  dry 
stockings,  messages  from  home,  medicines  and  strengthening  glasses 
of  wine  ordered  by  the  doctor.  How  could  they  go  to  a  tutor  every 
time  they  wanted  to  see  her  ?  Doctors,  too,  had  had  to  leave  without 
seeing  boys  because  of  this  tiresome  necessity  of  permission.  Mrs. 
Wootten  told  Newman  that  she  felt  she  could  not  go  on  unless  the 
boys  had  free  access  to  her ;  but  she  would  abide  by  his  decision. 

Newman  came  home  from  London  and  wrote  a  note  to  Darnell : 

348 
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'Mrs  W.  has  sent  me  so  serious  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  she  cannot 
continue  her  duties  as  things  are  now  arranged  in  the  school  that  I 
must  beg  you  to  tell  me  when  I  can  have  some  talk  with  you  to- 
morrow (Sunday)  on  the  subject'*  Sunday  was  also  the  feast  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  December  8th.  Darnell  replied  that 
he  was  'thankful  of  the  opportunity  of  ending  this  misery9.  He  even 
said  he  would  have  resigned  himself  if  things  went  on  as  they  did. 
Newman  had  known  that  there  were  disagreements  between  Head- 
master and  Dame,  but  he  thought  they  were  of  minor  importance 
and  could  be  adjusted,  especially  as  from  his  Oxford  days  Darnell 
had  known  Mrs.  Wootten  personally,  and  even  called  her  his  'second 
mother*.  At  their  interview  therefore  Newman  suggested  that 
something  should  be  done  to  prevent  their  spheres  impinging  on 
each  other  —  perhaps  lower  and  upper  boys  should  be  divided,  and 
the  Dame  take  charge  of  the  younger  ones.  Miss  French,  responsible 
for  the  household  care  of  the  others,  should  be  Darnell's  subordinate. 
Darnell  seemed  open  to  this  plan  and  Newman  went  back  to 
London  to  finish  his  treatment  under  Stanley.  In  his  absence 
Darnell  wrote  him  a  violent  letter,  accusing  him  of  'blinking  the 
point  at  issue*.  He  said  he  would  not  dream  of  Mrs.  Wootten's 
having  her  own  house,  'a  German  princess  regnant  with  a  back  way 
to  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  when  she  fells  out  with 
Prussia9.  Perhaps  this  identification  of  himself  with  the  imperialist 
Bismarck  was  more  acute  than  he  realized.  This  letter  certainly 
manifested  to  Newman  something  of  the  tension  that  had  developed, 
though  he  was  still  not  aware  of  its  extent  and  significance.  Darnell 
told  everybody  that  Mrs.  Wootten  sneaked  off  and  retailed  every- 
thing to  St.  John,  who  repeated  it  to  Newman ;  he  harped  on  this 
unpleasant  idea  of  'backstairs  intrigue',  and  did  not  scruple  to  throw 
it  in  Newman's  face.  The  charge  happened  to  be  untrue,  for  New- 
man had  known  too  little  of  what  was  going  on.  Mrs.  Wootten  had 
defended  what  she  believed  to  be  Newman's  interests  so  ardently 
that  Darnell  thought  her  his  agent,  but  she  had  not  in  fact  disclosed 
her  apprehensions  to  him.  Darnell  was  very  angry.  'If  you  deem 
me  such  a  one  as  to  put  fresh  weapons  into  the  hands  of  a  person  so 
insidious  and  so  dangerous  then  you  must  deem  me  not  only  help- 
lessly ignorant  of  my  position  and  duties  but  demented  indeed.  .  .  . 
I  will  not  consent  to  sacrifice  the  school  and  my  own  independent 
action  there  as  Headmaster  ...  to  the  hypothetical  interests  of 
two  or  three  boys  however  valuable  and  necessary  to  the  school.  .  .  . 
It  is  for  you  then  and  the  Congregation  if  you  so  will  it  to  make  over 
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my  charge  to  an  insolent  perverse  and  blindly  frantic  woman.'  At 
the  end  he  made  a  belated  attempt  to  distinguish  'the  Dame'  from 
the  Mrs.  Wootten  who  had  been  his  'unselfish  benefactress  and 
second  mother'. 

Newman  got  this  letter  on  his  return,  on  Saturday.  On  Monday, 
December  i6th,  he  made  a  brief  reply  to  Darnell's  charges.  He  said 
he  did  not,  as  Darnell  had  suggested,  think  Mrs.  Wootten's  demand 
unreasonable,  nor  did  he  consider  he  was  'blinking  the  point  at 
issue'.  'I  further  remark  that  your  letter  on  the  face  of  it,  disavows 
the  right  of  appeal  on  the  part  of  subordinates  in  the  school  to  me  as 
President,  and  this  I  cannot  for  an  instant  allow.  I  think  you  must 
never  forget  that  without  my  name  the  school  would  not  be,  and 
that  many  (to  say  the  least)  of  the  parents  make  me  responsible  for 
their  children.' 

Next  day  he  drafted  another  letter.  It  was  not  sent,  because  of 
Darnell's  next  move,  but  it  shows  how  the  issues  were  clarifying 
in  Newman's  mind.  It  was  not  really  a  question  of  personal  differ- 
ences between  Headmaster  and  Dame,  but  of  the  constitution  of  the 
School  and  its  relation  to  the  Oratory,  and  the  nature  of  the  authority 
exercised  over  it.  There  were  three  main  points  emphasized. 
'  i.  I  am  the  immediate  Superior  of  the  school.  If  I  wish  to  speak 
to  the  masters,  dames  etc  I  am  not  obliged  to  do  so  through  you ;  nor 
need  they  speak  to  me  through  you.'  [2]  The  material  property  of  the 
School  belonged  to  the  Oratory.  'It  has  surprised  me  accidentally 
to  be  told  that  you  claim  certain  furniture  and  that  you  have  kept 
back  certain  engagements  or  leases.  All  this  confusion  should  have 
ceased  long  ago,  and  now  it  must  cease  at  once.  3.  Confessors  must 
be  allowed  free  influence  upon  the  boys  and  not  be  dealt  with  in  a 
peremptory  manner.'  He  noted  other  points  on  which  he  meant 
to  insist  on  his  authority. 

This  declaration  didnotreach  Darnell,  because  on  the  i9thhe  wrote 
and  Newman  received,  a  wild  and  furious  letter.  As  it  turned  out, 
this  had  been  written  after,  or  during,  some  kind  of  meeting  with 
Moody  and  Oxenham,  probably  at  Moody's  house.  'I  am  wrong 
then  —  and  your  object  at  our  interview  last  week  really  was  to  state 
the  terms  on  which  you  intended  to  inflict  Mrs  W  on  the  school 
and  me  for  the  future.'  Of  Newman's  proposal  of  dividing  the 
houses  Darnell  wrote,  'I  am  sorry  I  cannot  contemplate  such  an 
arrangement  for  a  moment.  Nor  can  I  contemplate  for  a  long 
period  "the  right  of  appeal  to  yourself  as  President  on  the  part  of 
the  Dames".  To  my  mind  they  are  clearly  my  subordinates  and 
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not  yours.'  Significantly  he  added  that  he  did  not  think  this  right 
existed  at  Eton  and  Harrow  —  certainly  not  at  Winchester,  his  own 
school.  Such  comparisons  show  that  he  thought  of  the  School 
independently  of  the  Oratory,  and  himself  as  in  the  same  position 
as  a  secular  Headmaster. 

More  now  came  to  the  surface  about  his  quarrel  with  Mrs. 
Wootten.  *  As  between  Mrs  W  and  me  the  evil  is  still  deeper.  She 
has  presumed  to  lecture  me  on  obedience  and  has  put  forward  what 
she  supposes  to  be  a  failing  on  my  part  in  my  duty  to  you,  as  the 
ground  of  her  failing  in  her  duty  to  me/  This  difference,  though 
Newman  did  not  discover  it  till  some  days  later,  was  more  serious 
than  Darnell  implied,  for  it  concerned  his  hopes  for  transferring 
the  School  to  a  more  eligible  site,  a  plan  which  had  been  discussed 
with  Scott-Murray  and  others  to  the  point  where  lay  friends  were 
actually  looking  out  for  land.  Mrs.  Wootten,  who  knew  what  was  in 
the  wind,  and  knew  that  Newman  was  ignorant  of  it,  reproached 
Darnell  with  keeping  it  from  his  Superior,  and  she  did  this  all  the 
more  seriously  because  she  had  been  spitting  blood  and  thought  it 
likely  her  health  was  on  the  point  of  giving  way.  All  this,  unknown 
to  Newman,  was  behind  Darnell's  angry  words. 

He  went  on:    'The  sanctioning  of  the  backstairs  principle  I 
repeat  would  be  passing  a  standing  vote  of  no  confidence  in  me  as 
Headmaster  and  to  that  principle  I  cannot  and  will  not  submit.    I 
have  written  to  Mrs  W.  to  say  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  the 
status  quo  cannot  continue,  that  one  or  other  of  us  must  go  —  and 
that  I  should  like  to  know  her  answer  by  Monday  2oth  next.'   This 
was  the  very  next  day  1    What  was  more,  Newman  was  back  in 
London,  so  that  he  could  only  answer  on  the  zoth.    He  met  this 
arrogant  assumption  of  power  with  instant  action,  telling  Mrs. 
Wootten  not  to  address  any  letter  to  Fr.  Darnell  —  he  was  returning 
the  next  day.    To  Darnell  he  wrote:   'The  Headmastership  was 
put  into  your  hands  by  the  Congregation,  and  to  the  Congregation 
you  must  deliver  it  up,  though  I  heartily  trust  you  will  think  better 
of  it.    And  besides  this  the  obvious  propriety  of  the  case  requires 
you  to  give  notice  to  us  of  your  intention;  I  am  sure  you  do  not 
wish  suddenly  to  drive  us  into  a  corner.   The  abrupt  and  immediate 
resignation  either  of  you  or  Mrs  W  would  be  a  great  disadvantage 
to  the  school.   Accordingly  I  think  it  right,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
to  doubt  that  you  will  readily  concur  with  me,  to  put  you  under 
obedience  not  to  do  more  in  the  matter  either  towards  Mrs  W  or  as 
regards  yourself  till  I  have  a  talk  with  you.' 
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While  he  was  in  London  Newman  brought  the  matter  before 
Serjeant  Bellasis,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  starting  the  School 
and  was  sending  a  succession  of  sons  to  it ;  Hope-Scott  was  also 
contacted.  Both  wrote  to  Newman  their  conviction  that  he  must 
make  it  dear  that  the  Oratory  controlled  the  school,  and  that  his  own 
authority  was  supreme ;  to  allow  Darnell  his  way  would  be  to  depart 
from  the  original  conception  and  endanger  its  future.  The  situation 
was  so  explosive  that  Newman  held  a  meeting  of  the  Deputies  on 
Christmas  Eve,  at  which  he  put  forward  his  plan  of  dividing  the 
School.  Darnell  would  be  in  absolute  control  of  his  subordinates  in 
the  Upper  School,  under  Newman,  and  he  seemed  ready  to  accept 
such  a  solution.  Christmas  was  celebrated  with  hope. 

But  at  the  General  Congregation  called  for  Friday  the  27th 
Darnell  made  a  complete  change  of  front.  Newman  noted,  'He 
peremptorily  rejected  it,  reading  a  paper  of  objections'.  Darnell's 
line  was  that  either  Mrs.  Wootten  or  he  must  go,  and  at  once.  'He 
said  he  would  resign  his  Headmastership  —  and  that  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  his  masters  would  also  resign  their  offices.  He  refused 
even  to  go  on  till  Easter  —  persistently  —  in  spite  of  my  own 
urgency,  my  refusal  to  take  his  decision  as  final/  Newman  spent 
nearly  two  hours  trying  to  persuade  him  not  to  precipitate  matters 
like  this.  Writing  to  Bellasis  on  the  Sunday  Newman  said,  'I  gave 
over  for  a  last  effort  next  day*. 

Before  this  he  received  a  note  from  Ignatius  Ryder,  the  youngest 
Father,  asserting  that  he  had  not  realized  the  School  was  Newman's, 
and  maintaining  that  the  Congregation  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
question.  He  said,  rather  truculently,  'I  for  one  cannot  appreciate 
the  courtesy  of  being  shown  the  precipice  if  I  may  not  lift  a  hand  to 
save  myself'.  He  saw  the  crisis  simply  as  a  quarrel  between  Darnell 
and  Mrs.  Wootten,  and  the  decision  to  be  taken  as  a  mere  choice 
between  one  or  the  other.  *I  suppose  every  Father  if  left  to  himself 
would  unhesitatingly  decide  in  favour  of  Fr  Nicholas,  but  no  one 
can  feel  more  strongly  than  I  do  that  the  mere  fact  of  your  taking 
the  view  of  the  matter  you  do  is  a  serious  weight  in  the  opposite 
scale/  Now,  as  on  later  occasions,  Ryder  over-estimated  the  agree- 
ment of  the  other  Fathers  with  him  and  against  Newman,  but  there 
were  certainly  some,  both  inside  and  outside  the  Congregation,  who 
imagined  that  Newman  was  activated  by  personal  motives  only,  of 
loyalty  to  Mrs.  Wootten  and  jealousy  of  Fr.  Darnell.  Sad  to  say, 
one  of  the  opposition  was  Stanislas  Flanagan.  He  too  thought  it  a 
matter  of  choosing  one  person  to  the  exclusion  of  another,  and  took 
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his  stand  with  Darnell.  Thus  what  had  started,  apparently,  as  a 
quarrel  within  the  School,  revealed  serious  divisions  within  the 
community.  Since  there  were  now  only  eight  of  them,  to  have  three 
of  the  most  forceful  actively  against  him  and  others  uncertain,  was 
exceedingly  agitating  and  painful  for  Newman. 

On  Saturday  December  a8th  the  General  Congregation  met 
again  and  Newman  read  a  paper  which  he  must  have  written  over- 
night He  said  'Fr  Nicholas  is  firm  in  his  resolution  to  go  without 
a  day's  delay  if  Mrs  Wootten  does  not  go  from  the  school  at  once. 
He  will  listen  to  no  compromise.  I  do  not  suppose  I  am  wrong  in 
attributing  this  resolution  to  his  conviction  that  the  question  simply 
is,  who  is  master,  he  or  Mrs  W?  This  is  a  vital  question  with  him, 
and  he  thinks  it  is  his  duty  to  prove  at  once  by  a  strong  act  of 
supremacy  that  he  has  that  supreme  power  over  the  school,  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  one  else  whatever.  My  own  view  is  very  different ; 
I  am  sorry  to  have  had  the  imputation  cast  upon  it  that  it  has  been 
made  for  the  occasion ;  the  imputation  is  most  untrue,  I  think  the 
school  is  mine  in  the  same  general  sense  that  the  boys'  orphanage  is 
Austin's.  The  Congregation  might  take  it  away  from  me  or  put 
an  end  to  it :  but  at  present  it  is  mine.  I  believe  the  parents  have 
intrusted  their  children  to  me.9 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  thought  Mrs.  Wootten  had  been  a 
real  cause  of  the  School's  growth  and  that  he  did  not  think  the 
charges  against  her  borne  out  by  the  facts.  He  recalled  the  fact  that 
the  Moodys  had  'consciously  or  not'  been  acting  against  him, 
spreading  reports  that  he  was  broken  in  health,  and  that  Mrs. 
Wootten  had  contested  this.  'Further  I  was  pained  to  find  from 
what  Fr  Nicholas  said  yesterday  that  he  considers  his  views  of  a 
school  different  from  mine.  I  am  sorry  he  should  think  so ;  I  am 
slow  to  believe  it :  but  I  will  grant  it  so  far  as  this : — that  I  consider 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  great  schools  of  Eton,  Winchester  etc 
necessarily  end  in  subordinating  religion  to  secular  interests  and 
principles :  and  that  this  consequence  would  ensue  in  ours  but  for 
the  presence  of  Matrons  of  a  high  class  and  spiritual  directors.' 

Newman  insisted  that  the  decision  lay  with  the  Congregation, 
'It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  Fathers  are  against  me,  or 
would  be,  if  left  to  themselves.  From  my  heart  I  wish  to  have  them 
to  deliver  their  own  absolute  judgment.'  To  make  it  easier  for  them 
to  vote  freely  he  suggested  that  they  should  give  leave  of  absence  to 
both  Darnell  and  himself — Darnell  was  going  away  anyway,  and 
Newman  would  go  out  to  Rednal.  They  should  then  decide  if  he  or 
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Darnell  were  to  be  considered  the  head  of  the  School.  'I  shall 
count  it  no  slur  on  myself,  if  they  give  it  against  me,  and  will  cheer- 
fully submit  to  their  decision  and  this  I  sincerely  say  that  if  they 
consult  my  comfort,  peace  of  mind  and  length  of  life,  they  will  give 
it  against  me.  These  differences  are  to  me  as  enormous  trials  as  to 
any  one  —  more  so  with  every  year.*  Thus  he  made  it  easy  for  them 
to  vote  against  him  if  they  wished,  since  they  could  put  it  down  to 
solicitude  for  his  health.  He  ended  by  asking  for  absolute  silence 
on  the  matter  towards  all  outside  the  Congregation  and  for  each  one 
to  say  three  Masses  for  a  peaceable  conclusion.  So  he  tried  to 
secure  the  right  conditions  for  a  just  and  unanimous  collective 
decision. 

But  Darnell  was  not  in  a  mood  for  conciliation.  In  his  memo- 
randum Newman  wrote:  'Nicholas  and  Stanislas  pressed  for  an 
answer  at  once  —  I  said  it  was  very  hard  that  Nicholas  was  not  only 
precipitate  himself,  but  wished  me  to  be  precipitate  also'.  Then 
Stanislas  asked  how  they  were  to  keep  silence  when  so  much  was 
already  known  outside.  *  I  said  that  I  felt  I  ought  to  have  been  more 
precise.  Well  then,  it  was  known  that  there  was  a  quarrel  and  that 
Nicholas  had  said  that  he  or  Mrs  W  must  go  —  but  it  was  not  known 
that  he  had  finally  given  in  his  resignation.  Then  to  my  surprise  it 
came  out  that  it  was  known/  Darnell  had  written  off  to  friends  in 
London  the  day  before  and  told  them  everything ;  he  had  also  told 
the  Moodys.  Therefore  the  full  extent  of  the  scandal  was  known 
both  in  Birmingham  and  London.  'Moreover  he  said  that  nothing 
in  heaven  or  earth  should  make  him  come  back,  even  though  the 
Congregation  made  him  head  of  the  school  instead  of  me.'  And 
then  Darnell  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  an  ultimatum  from  the  four 
lay  masters,  saying  that  if  he  resigned,  they  would  all  resign  too.  It 
was  written  on  December  iQth,  the  day  Darnell  had  written  his 
violent  letter  repudiating  Newman's  authority  in  the  School.  Thus 
Newman  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  entire  teaching  staff 
only  a  few  weeks  before  term  began. 

It  was  dangerous  to  drive  Newman  up  against  a  wall,  for  it  was 
just  when  things  looked  hopeless  that  his  spirit  rose  to  the  fight. 
Darnell  must  have  felt  he  had  the  whip  hand.  He  said  that  he  would 
consider  staying  till  Easter  if  Mrs.  Wootten  removed  herself  till 
Easter ;  this  was  as  far  as  he  would  go  to  meet  Newman's  request  of 
the  day  before,  to  carry  on  the  status  quo  for  a  term  to  avoid  scandal. 
But  now,  as  Newman  pointed  out,  the  scandal  was  already  abroad, 
so  what  was  the  use  ?  To  assist  him,  said  Nichoks  and  Stanislas. 
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Newman's  blood  was  up.  'I  answered  as  to  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  would  rather  do  it  all  myself  till  I  dropped,  than  avail 
myself  of  such  assistance/ 

The  meeting  broke  up,  after  that,  somewhat  indecisively.  No 
one  quite  knew  what  was  going  to  happen  next.  But  Newman 
made  up  his  mind  to  one  thing  at  once :  Moody,  the  cause  of  so 
much  trouble,  must  go.  He  wrote  to  him  the  same  day  accepting 
his  resignation.  Darnell  was  at  his  house,  and  he  wrote  a  note  to 
Newman:  *I  conclude  from  it  inevitably  that  all  is  over'.  He 
considered  that  he  must  stand  or  fall  with  his  staff.  'Need  I  say 
that  in  spite  of  your  infatuation  and  my  own  coldness  and  pride  I 
love  you  from  my  heart  and  shall  always  love  you,  better  if  possible 
than  my  own  Father.'  This  was  the  truth ;  there  are  many  witnesses 
to  his  affection  for  Newman,  personally,  through  the  whole  crisis. 
But  he  had  so  identified  himself  with  the  School  and  his  own  plans 
for  it  that  he  could  only  see  Newman's  attitude  as  one  of  *  infatua- 
tion'. Newman  replied,  'My  dear  Nicholas,  your  letter  was  an 
extream  [sic]  consolation  to  me.  I  return  your  affection  with  all  my 
heart.  I  did  not  consider  that  my  letter  to  Mr.  Moody  necessarily 
involved  you.  I  have  telegraphed  to  a  distance  to  know  when  I 
could  meet  a  friend  in  London  —  and  cannot  be  sure  of  the  day. 
Meanwhile,  I  must,  not  to  lose  time,  take  some  things  for  granted ; 
else  I  should  be  in  great  confusion.'  So  ended  that  eventful  Saturday, 
and  the  first  phase  of  the  crisis. 

On  Sunday  Newman  formally  refused  Darnell's  proposal,  of 
Box-and-Coxing  with  Mrs.  Wootten  till  Easter,  since  all  reason  for 
it  had  been  removed  by  Darnell's  spreading  the  scandal  himself. 
On  Monday  Newman  went  to  London  to  see  Hope-Scott  and 
Bellasis,  and  Darnell  wrote  to  the  Fathers  asking  to  be  released  from 
his  allegiance  and  obligations  to  the  Congregation.  Almost  at  once 
he  too  went  to  London  —  most  of  the  other  masters  were  there 
already,  including  Oxenham  and  James  Marshall. 

Scandal  had  certainly  been  let  loose  with  a  vengeance.  In  the 
first  days  of  January  a  version  of  events  exceedingly  uncompli- 
mentary to  Newman  was  circulating  in  London,  Simpson,  who  ha< 
probably  got  it  from  Oxenham,  wrote  a  long  account  to  Acton 
calling  it  an  * irremediable  mess'.  He  had  heard  that  Newman 
after  asking  a  week  to  pray  over  a  decision,  had  then  without  a  day' 
delay,  sacked  the  whole  staff,  persuading  Hope-Scott,  Bellasis  an< 
Allies  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  take  the  School  away  from  hiir 
'Capes  is  the  only  parent  I  know',  said  Simpson.  'He  is  furious 
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talks  of  injustice,  of  suddenly  ceasing  to  publish  an  expensive  serial 
when  the  early  numbers  have  been  duly  paid  for  and  are  now  made 
valueless  etc  etc — the  boys  also  hate  Mrs  W,  love  Darnell  and  care 
nothing  for  Newman  whom  they  never  see/  He  was  wrong  about 
the  boys  hating  Mrs.  Wootten  —  several  went  to  visit  her  on  Sun- 
days during  the  feuds  of  the  term  before,  which  they  knew  all  about, 
to  show  what  they  felt.  Acton  was  convinced  by  this  tale,  as  Bellasis 
discovered  to  his  chagrin  when  he  called  on  him  in  March  —  Oxen- 
ham  left  the  room  as  he  entered  it !  Thus  easily  did  the  two  whom 
Newman  had  so  recently  supported  at  the  risk  of  his  own  reputation 
believe  him  guilty  of  weak  and  tyrannical  behaviour. 

People  who  heard  the  tale  from  Oxenham  and  Moody  thought 
Newman  preferred  to  see  the  School  collapse  rather  than  remove 
a  feminine  busybody  who  acted  as  a  spy  for  him.  It  was  no  doubt  a 
sign  of  his  general  mental  breakdown  that  he  imagined  there  was 
a  conspiracy  against  him.  Of  course  he  imagined  no  such  thing. 
Darnell  wrote  frenziedly  about  this  'odious  charge'  which  he  had 
heard  from  Allies,  he  said.  Newman  wrote  to  Allies  to  put  him 
right.  He  did  not  accuse  them  of  conspiracy,  but  of  combining 
against  him.  Allies  said  he  quite  understood,  and  that  Darnell 
seemed  unaware  of  the  force  of  his  own  acts.  This  was  true  enough. 
Throughout  he  behaved  as  if  his  first  loyalty  was  to  the  other  masters, 
not  to  the  Oratory,  and  he  seemed  not  to  realize  the  enormity  of 
acting  in  collusion  with  them  against  his  religious  Superior.  On 
January  2nd  he  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  masters  in  London  —  New- 
man was  back  in  Birmingham  when  Bellasis  telegraphed  this  news 
the  next  day.  He  might  have  been  excused  if  he  had  considered  it 
a  conspiracy,  but,  as  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Darnell  that  never  got 
sent,  he  would  'never  have  used  such  language*.  Events  moved  so 
rapidly  that  letters  were  overtaken  by  them.  It  was  rumoured  that 
the  masters  were  planning  to  set  up  a  school  of  their  own,  and 
boasting  that  half  of  the  boys  would  come  with  them. 

Darnell  was  in  an  excited  and  unhappy  state  of  mind.  He  wap 
staying  with  the  Pollens  in  London,  miserable,  they  said  —  they 
heard  him  crying  in  the  night.  They,  like  Allies  and  other  lay  friends, 
could  not  think  why  he  did  not  return  to  his  allegiance  to  the 
Oratory.  The  next  day  Newman  was  writing  joyfully  to  Hope- 
Scott  'Bellasis  has  sent  me  the  wonderful  news  that  Fr  Darnell  has 
given  in9.  It  was  said  that  Darnell  had  admitted  he  was  wrong  to 
present  the  masters'  ultimatum,  and  that  he  would  not  attend  their 
meeting.  Newman  was  full  of  plans  for  the  possible  return  of  the 
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prodigal.  He  should  have  six  months  leave  to  finish  a  translation 
on  which  he  was  working ;  this  would  make  a  good  excuse  to  give 
to  the  boys,  and  his  name  would  be  left  on  the  prospectus.  Mean- 
while they  would  reorganize  the  School,  and  perhaps  move  the 
Upper  boys  to  Rednal.  But  he  had  misgivings.  He  said  to  Bellasis 
that  he  feared  Darnell's  grief  was  not  for  leaving  the  Oratory  but  for 
leaving  the  School.  'He  may  mend  this  but  it  is  an  unpleasant 
phenomenon.  The  scandal  he  has  brought  upon  us  is  so  enormous 
that  it  is  a  hard  problem  how  due  reparation  is  compatible  with  his 
dignity  as  a  priest/  For  instance,  he  ought  really  to  recall  what  he 
had  said  to  others,  which  'in  this  place  has  raised  quite  a  tempest9. 
Still  he  wrote  to  Darnell  to  say  how  glad  he  was  to  see  the  beginning 
of  a  change,  and  that  he  hoped  to  hear  more.  What  he  wanted  from 
Darnell  was  some  sign  that  he  was  conscious  of  the  harm  he  had  done 
and  was  sorry  for  it. 

But  two  days  later,  on  January  7th,  he  was  writing  again: 
'  Strange  to  say,  Nicholas  has  been  here,  and  said  not  one  word  even 
to  Fr  Flanagan  from  which  one  might  gather  that  he  had  any  change 
of  mind  whatever.  On  the  contrary  he  has  written  me  a  curt  letter, 
asking  whether  he  shall  remove  his  effects,  and  Fr  Flanagan  does  not 
believe  he  has  any  softening  at  all.  We  know  he  thinks  himself 
precipitate  in  the  late  affair,  but  even  that  he  does  not  say  to  me.* 
To  Pollen,  the  same  day,  he  wrote,  'Before  we  have  time  to  decide 
what  is  best  to  do,  down  comes  Nicholas,  against  our  wish.  Fr 
Flanagan,  when  he  found  I  was  sorry  he  had  come,  took  it  off,  it 
seems  to  the  Queen's  Hotel/  In  consequence  of  this  Darnell  told 
people  that  Newman  had  refused  to  have  him  in  the  house.  *  Whether 
this  has  irritated  him  or  not,  I  don't  know/  Newman  went  on; 
'but  even  to  Fr  Flanagan  he  has  not  let  out  a  single  syllable  such  as 
your  conversation  with  Bellasis  led  me  to  hope.  It  is  an  enormous 
disappointment.  Our  state  is  this :— we  sincerely  do  not  know  yet 
what  is  best  to  do  about  him,  and  we  want  time  to  think.  I  wish  he 
would  quietly  submit  to  the  necessary  delay ;  but,  as  he  has  been 
inexpressibly  impatient,  peremptory,  and  dictatorial  all  along,  so  he 
is  now/ 

Bellasis  thought  that  this  stiffening  was  the  result  of  Darnell's 
going  on  from  the  Pollens'  to  Danesfield,  where  the  Scott-Murrays 
lived.  'He  is  so  weak  the  last  speaker  has  him.'  Newman  thought 
the  same.  He  told  Hope-Scott,  on  January  8th :  'Fr  Darnell  came 
here  on  Monday,  simply  impenitent.  He  is  very  changeable,  quite 
like  a  child,  and  I  suspect  his  two  days  at  Danesfield,  without  the 
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Scott-Murrays'  meaning  it,  have  changed  him.    He  is  now  at  his 
sister's  at  Woolverhampton.'  [sic]    Scott-Murray  did  not  understand 
the  situation,  for  he  looked  on  Darnell  as  the  School's  Headmaster, 
not  as  a  member  of  a  religious  community.    He  wrote  to  Newman,  a 
letter  which  was  considerate  in  tone,  as  Newman  thankfully  noted, 
and  to  which,  in  consequence  he  replied  fully  and  careftilly,  on 
January  nth.     Scott-Murray's  chief  desire  was  that  the  School 
should  not  become  a  mere  private  school ;  and  Newman  said  that 
he  understood  his  wish  for  a  better  site.   But  such  plans  when  enter- 
tained in  Birmingham  were  a  more  serious  matter,  for  there  was  'a 
distinct  tendency,  of  long  standing  and  recent  increase,  even  if  there 
was  not  a  fixed  design  (for  one  need  not  impute  motives)  to  draw  the 
school  from  under  our  authority  and  control  and  to  form  a  sort  of 
parasitical  body  in  the  Congregation,  which  may  be  called  "the 
school-interest"  composed  partly  of  Fathers,  partly  of  externs.    I 
should  have  been  untrue  to  the  Oratory,  as  well  as  to  the  Parents 
had  I  overlooked  this.    A  collision  must  have  come.    I  could  have 
wished  the  point  of  issue  had  not  been  Mrs  W.  but  this  was  an 
accident.   As  it  was,  Fr  Darnell  and  the  undermasters  wanted  me  to 
commit  myself  to  an  act  which  they  suddenly  dictated,  and  enforced 
with  the  threat  of  resignation,  without  allowing  me  an  hour's  delay, 
or  any  kind  of  compromise,  though  I  intreated  it,  and  that  act  the 
immediate  dismissal  of  a  helpless  lady,  who  had  no  kind  of  warning 
of  what  was  coming,  and  who  had  in  many  ways  sacrificed  herself 
for  us.    To  have  succumbed  would  have  been  unjust,  ungrateful, 
cowardly,  disloyal  to  the  Oratory  and  utterly  disgraceful.    I  hope 
to  take  Fr  Darnell's  place  myself  in  the  coming  term  if  it  must  be. 
He  certainly  must  retire  for  a  time.' 

The  other  members  of  Newman's  community  had  already 
grasped  the  position  he  here  outlined.  As  early  as  January  2nd 
Henry  Bittleston  had  written,  'I  can't  conceive  how  any  one  should 
conjecture,  or  who  could  have  spread  abroad  the  report  that  the 
Congregation  i.e.  the  Fathers,  were  not  with  you'.  Having  said 
the  three  Masses  he  found  that  what  he  had  felt  indistinctly  from  the 
beginning  was  now  quite  clear  in  his  mind.  'It  is  this  —  you  were 
bound  to  act  as  you  did  i.  by  the  stringent  claims  of  justice  on  your 
own  conscience  towards  Mrs  W.  2.  by  your  obligation  to  the  parents 
of  the  boys  and  the  friends  and  founders  of  the  school  3.  by  your 
duty  to  St  Philip  and  the  Congregation  —  and  on  this  last  point 
which  is  the  one  that  concerns  us  most,  I  will  say  that  it  was  just 
one  of  those  trials  which  prove  a  man's  fitness  to  govern,  and  to 
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watch  over  the  interests  of  a  community,  and  I  believe  St  Philip 
must  have  given  you  a  special  help  and  light  to  follow  his  principles 
and  his  example  as  you  have  done  —  for  you  were  on  one  side  driven 
by  threats,  and  on  the  other  cajoled  by  unjust  suppression  of  impor- 
tant facts  .  .  .  and  if  you  had  been  one  whit  less  firm  or  yielded  one 
inch  further,  I  believe  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  you  would  have 
betrayed  the  Congregation,  and  I  for  one  thank  God  and  St  Philip 
and  you  for  saving  us.' 

The  main  body  of  the  community  was  solidly  behind  Newman, 
but  Stanislas  Flanagan  was  not.  He  contradicted  the  rumours  that 
he  was  leaving  with  Darnell :  'it  would  be  cruel  in  the  extreme*,  he 
said,  especially  as  he  maintained  that  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  go 
were  different  from  Darnell's.  Yet  he  did  certainly  wish  to  go,  and 
they  were  all  aware  of  it.  Newman  thought  that  the  real  reason  for 
his  unsetdement  was  that  he  was  depressed  by  the  succession  of 
failures  they  had  had  in  the  last  few  years.  Energetic  and  practical 
as  Stanislas  was,  illness  and  failure  were  too  much  for  him.  Psycho- 
logically he  had  already  abandoned  the  Oratory,  though  he  did  not 
leave  it  physically  till  the  following  August. 

On  January  i2th  Newman  wrote  a  letter  to  Hope-Scott  which 
was  not  sent,  in  which  he  said,  'I  fear  Fr  Darnell  has  left  us  —  he 
wrote,  it  seems,  so  very  bad  a  letter  to  me  yesterday,  that  the  parties 
to  whom  it  was  committed,  refused  to  deliver  it.   I  wrote  by  yester- 
day's post  as  affectionate  a  letter  as  I  could,  not  alluding  to  it.  .  .  .' 
In  this  letter  to  Darnell  he  said,  *  My  first  thought  this  morning  was 
to  write  you  a  private  line  intreating  you  for  St  Philip's  sake  to  be 
merciful  to  yourself  and  to  us.    We  cannot  bear  to  part  with  you. 
You  have  a  place  in  our  hearts  and  are  rooted  both  in  the  Oratory 
and  among  our  people.   Why  will  you  destroy  the  work  of  so  many 
years  and  leave  all  our  affections  lacerated  and  bleeding?    There's 
only  one  thing  we  prefer  above  you  and  that  is  our  duty  to  St  Philip. 
I  cannot  believe  that  your  good  sense  will  not  tell  you  that  you  have 
been  precipitate  both  in  the  steps  you  have  taken  towards  the  Con- 
gregation and  in  your  announcing  them  to  the  world.    But  if  your 
good  sense  tells  you  as  much  as  that,  why  not  say  so?    Is  it  not 
unlike  your  generous  disposition  to  refuse  to  avow  what  I  venture 
to  say  every  one  feels  ?    If  however,  you  still  refuse,  I  will  not  give 
up  hope.    I  will  hope  that  time  and  reflection  will  effect  what  our 
intreaties  cannot.'    So  he  proposed  that  they  should  put  off  con- 
sidering his  resignation  for  six  months,  during  which  time  he  would 
be  'in  the  minds,  the  prayers,  the  masses  of  all  of  us'. 
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'The  whole  complication  is  so  hideous  that  I  cannot  see  my  way 
out  of  it  or  indeed  into  it*,  said  Darnell,  miserable  and  impatient. 
He  accepted  the  six  months'  grace,  but  again  expressed  no  sorrow 
for  what  he  had  done,  as  Newman  remarked,  sadly,  when  he 
answered.  Darnell  had  also  asked  permission  to  come  to  his  room 
and  Newman  said,  'I  am  glad  to  gather  that  you  are  no  party  to  the 
unfounded  report  circulated  here  that  I  forbade  you  to  sleep  here 
some  nights  ago*.  Darnell  came  while  Newman  was  in  London, 
in  pursuit  of  new  staff.  Ambrose  wrote  on  January  i6th,  'Nicholas 
has  been  and  gone,  slept  here  last  night  but  did  not  say  mass  and 
went  at  two.  He  shook  hands  with  everybody  and  saw  a  good  deal 
of  Stanislas  ...  he  looked  well  and  seemed  in  spirits.'  Bellasis  — 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Darnell  had  written  him  angry  letters  accusing 
him  of  interference  and  preventing  reconciliation  —  had  found  a 
job  for  him  tutoring  the  young  Prince  Doria.  Thus  Darnell  escaped 
from  the  impossible  situation  he  had  created ;  he  was  too  proud  to 
give  in  and  stay  in  a  place  where  he  was  no  longer  in  absolute  control 
of  the  school  he  had  come  to  regard  as  his  own.  He  failed  the  difficult 
test  of  obedience  in  the  context  of  the  Oratorian  freedom  from  vows. 

Bellasis  had  been  in  Birmingham  and  had  a  long  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Wootten,  'and  was  well  satisfied',  Ambrose  reported. 
Mrs.  Wootten  had  behaved  with  restraint,  in  contrast  to  Darnell. 
Upset  at  first,  she  had  nevertheless  expressed  her  willingness  to  fall 
in  with  any  plan,  whether  of  separate  houses,  or  of  her  own  retire- 
ment. She  even  hoped  now  that  'Nicholas  would  come  round', 
unable  to  believe  he  would  not  return.  Newman  now  discovered 
that  her  chief  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  masters  was  not  so  much 
pampering  of  the  boys,  but  championship  of  him.  Writing  to  Mother 
Margaret  Hallahan  to  thank  her  for  the  prayers  of  her  community, 
which  he  felt  sure  had  shortened  their  trial,  he  told  her  of  the  plan 
to  remove  the  School  to  another  site.  Several  people  by  now  had 
brought  up  the  matter ;  it  was  quite  definite  —  one  man  had  actually 
been  prospecting  at  Henley  —  and  they  had  assumed  Newman  knew 
all  about  it.  He  had  been  kept  in  the  dark,  but  Mrs.  Wootten  knew 
about  it.  'She  did  not  tell  us;  she  felt  too  much  bound  to  Fr 
Darnell  for  that ;  but  she  opposed  his  scheme  with  all  her  might. 
She  lectured  him  from  time  to  time  and  even  rated  him.  When  she 
thought  she  was  dying  she  solemnly  reminded  him  of  his  duty  to 
me.  All  this  I  have  learned  lately,  and  from  his  account  quite  as 
much  as  hers.'  To  Mrs.  Bretherton,  a  Birmingham  friend,  he  wrote, 
'Every  woman's  heart  would  have  cried  shame  on  me,  if  I  had  been 
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the  coward  to  banish,  or  to  permit  to  be  banished,  a  lady,  a  bene- 
factress, at  a  minute's  warning,  whatever  may  be  her  alleged  faults, 
at  the  dictation  of  a  lot  of  men/ 

Miss  French,  the  other  matron,  had  all  along  taken  Fr.  DarnelPs 
side*  and  immediately  he  resigned,  she  wrote  to  Newman,  very  up- 
set, but  determined  to  resign  too.  Newman  wrote  to  her  on  Decem- 
ber 29th  'I  can  understand  your  distress  by  mine.  .  .  .  You  don't 
say  absolutely  that  you  will  leave  your  boys.  Pray  don't  —  at  least 
don't  till  you  give  me  a  trial  and  then  decide.  Say  you  will  stay  till 
Easter  and  then  as  the  weeks  go  on,  you  will  be  able  to  say  whether 
I  am  worthy  of  your  confidence.  Let  us  pray  for  each  other.  .  .  . 
P.S.  I  will  call  on  you,  whenever  you  can  bear  to  see  me.'  In  spite 
of  this  gentle  appeal,  Miss  French  left  with  the  rest,  and  Newman 
had  to  look  for  another  Matron. 

He  was  in  London,  writing  in  a  cheerful  hurry  to  Ambrose,  on 
January  151*1 ;  he  had  been  to  the  printers  before  breakfast  to  see 
about  the  circulars.  'The  man  at  Rivington's  said  he  had  worked 
for  and  corresponded  with  me  for  30  years  —  we  had  never  seen 
each  other  before.  Then  I  went  into  a  shop  and  got  breakfast  for 
3d  halfpenny.  Then  I  plunged  into  a  succession  of  Omnibus  and 
arrived  in  Upper  Holloway  — '  where  he  was  to  interview  a  lady  to 
take  Miss  French's  place.  'Miss  Mitchell  as  I  told  her  was  too 
young',  he  said,  marking  this  part  private.  'She  retorted  that  she 
was  44.  And  she  went  on  to  say  that  she  would  hide  her  curls.  .  •  . 
She  is  quite  confident  that  no  boy  would  be  uppish  with  her.  She 
thinks  she  understands  them.'  The  only  thing  that  worried  New- 
man was  that  she  would  be  living  in  the  same  house  as  the  French 
teacher,  Abbe  Rougemont,  but  he  thought  perhaps  their  sets  of 
rooms  might  be  cut  off  from  each  other.  Miss  Mitchell,  who  was 
able  to  come  at  once,  was  engaged ;  she  would  arrive  on  Saturday, 
and  Ambrose  must  see  that  she  was  met  and  that  there  was  some 
tea  ready  for  her.  She  proved  a  great  success  and  when,  later,  she 
had  to  leave,  Newman  was  sorry  to  lose  her. 

The  Abbe  Rougemont,  who  had  signed  the  ultimatum,  had 
afterwards  told  Bellasis  that  he  had  been  urged  to  do  so  by  Moody 
and  Oxenham  to  support  the  Headmaster.  He  was  glad  to  get  out 
of  the  combination,  and  come  back  to  Edgbaston.  Newman  accepted 
his  apology,  little  knowing  what  he  was  letting  himself  in  for.  Rouge- 
mont was  not  the  only  one  to  climb  down.  Marshall,  by  January 
8th,  was  admitting  that  Darnell  had  been  hasty.  He  also  admitted 
that  the  masters  were  working  together,  and  he  was  evidently  nervous 
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of  being  thought  a  blackleg.  But  about  then  Northcote  took  Moody 
for  Oscott,  much  to  everyone's  relief,  and  the  threat  of  a  rival  school, 
which  Darnell  had  backed  out  of,  vanished  for  good.  Newman  knew 
that  Marshall  was  not  altogether  satisfactory  as  a  master,  so  he  took 
him  back  for  one  term  only,  on  probation.  Marshall  accepted 
this. 

Meanwhile  negotiations  were  in  progress  for  two  new  senior 
masters.  Newman  wrote  to  ask  a  convert,  Thomas  Pope,  whether 
his  brother  Richard  could  come.  Richard  was  in  Gibraltar,  and 
letters  and  telegrams  hurried  to  and  fro.  Pope  came,  and  stayed  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  living  in  Plough  and  Harrow  Road  with  his 
family.  Thomas  Pope  was  later,  after  a  series  of  family  losses,  to 
join  the  Oratory.  But  the  great  prize  was  Thomas  Arnold,  son  of 
Arnold  of  Rugby,  for  whom  Newman  had  earlier  secured  a  post  in 
the  Irish  University.  Ambrose  went  over  to  Ireland  to  interview 
him,  and  the  authorities.  At  first  he  could  only  get  leave  for  a  term. 
Newman  offered  him  a  free  house  and  a  place  in  the  School  for  his 
son,  and  when  he  accepted,  sent  him  an  advance  cheque,  and  special 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Arnold,  for  her  concurrence.  In  spite  of  all  Newman 
did  to  help  them,  Julia  Arnold  remained  bitterly  hostile,  for  she  felt 
it  was  his  fault,  in  some  obscure  way,  that  her  husband  had  become 
a  Catholic.  Her  daughter,  later  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  the  novelist, 
remembered  seeing  Newman  walking  in  Edgbaston,  and  viewing  him 
always  through  a  haze  of  resentment,  created  by  her  mother's  atti- 
tude, Newman  put  down  Arnold  as  an  M.A.  and  a  Fellow  of 
University  College,  Oxford ;  Tom  had  to  tell  him  that  he  had  not 
stayed  to  become  a  Fellow  and  had  never  taken  his  M.A.  However, 
he  was  a  first-class  classic,  a  good  teacher  and  a  good  man.  His 
chief  disadvantage  was  his  wife,  whom  Newman  once  referred  to  as 
a  Xanthippe. 

In  his  letter  about  Miss  Mitchell  Newman  told  Ambrose :  '  There 
is  a  children's  party  at  the  Bowden's  to-night  —  so  I  must  turn  into 
a  harlequin  or  down  in  my  old  age'.  This  party  turned  out  an 
occasion  of  distress  to  Newman.  He  wrote  to  Ambrose  the  next 
evening:  *  I  am  so  tired  and  light-headed  from  running  about  and 
want  of  sleep,  that  I  shall  only  send  you  a  line.  .  .  .  H.  W.  was  at 
the  child's  party  last  night  I  saw  him  for  five  minutes  only  —  he 
was  silent  and  cold  —  so  as  to  make  me  wish  to  say  no  more.  I  was 
desperately  low  last  evening  and  in  the  night.  But  now  I  see  that 
(bating  H.  W.  if  so)  everyone  is  with  me,  or  at  least  against  Nicholas] 
and  the  more  things  are  inquired  into,  the  more  the  clear  truth  comes 
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out,  favorable  to  us.'  It  was  always  the  misunderstandings  of  friends 
that  lowered  Newman's  spirits,  just  as  a  straight  fight,  however  hope- 
less, raised  them.  Perhaps  Henry  Wilberforce  heard  something  of 
this,  for  some  time  later,  on  January  24th,  he  wrote  'Most  dear 
Padre !  I  went  downstairs  and  tried  my  luck  but  your  door  was 
locked.  Mrs  Bfowden]  said  you  would  probably  emerge  but  you 
did  not,  (scared  I  suppose  by  the  gathering)  and  I  heard  you  were 
to  leave  in  the  morning.  .  .  .'  He  sent  his  hearty  regret  and  sym- 
pathy and  said  he  thought  Fr.  Darnell  'must  be  acting  under  some 
sinister  influence'. 

Henry  remained  affectionate,  but  at  this  time  he  tended  to  mis- 
interpret Newman's  actions,  partly  because,  as  Ambrose  remarked 
he  was '  so  thick  with  the  Broinptonians'.  In  March  he  upset  Henry 
Bittleston  by  announcing  that  his  son  Wilfrid  was  to  make  his  first 
communion  at  the  London  Oratory.  Newman  said  he  had  a  right 
to  choose  London  as  the  place,  but  not  to  determine  the  time  without 
consulting  Bittleston,  who  was  the  boy's  ordinary  confessor.  'I 
agree  with  all  you  have  said',  Newman  told  Bittleston  of  his  letter 
of  protest,  'but  think  it  reads  fierce  and  as  if  written  under  personal 
feeling.'  He  wanted  it  toned  down.  He  did  not  care  for  Faber's 
spiritual  methods.  'Poor  Lisle  Ryder,  before  his  first  communion, 
was  put  under  this  pressure,  and  was  in  a  state  of  quaking  devotion.' 
Henry  came  all  too  rarely  to  Edgbaston  with  his  boys,  as  Newman 
sometimes  lamented  in  his  letters.  It  was  not  till  after  Faber's  death 
that  their  friendship  returned  to  something  like  its  old  intimacy, 
when  Henry  realized  that  he  had  misjudged  Newman's  part  in  the 
quarrel  with  the  London  Oratory. 

On  January  zyth  Oxenham  wrote  to  assure  Newman  that  there 
was  no  conspiracy  against  him  —  this  misconception  of  his  objection 
to  their  'strike'  as  Tom  Arnold  called  it,  continued  to  circulate,  with 
its  tiresome  implication  that  Newman  was  suffering  from  persecu- 
tion mania.  Oxenham  maintained  that  he  had  done  what  he  thought 
was  right.  Newman  replied  on  January  25th,  'I  have  never  set 
myself,  I  assure  you,  to  determine  your  motives.  We  here  are  only 
concerned  with  your  act ;  and,  as  to  that,  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
accepting  your  assurance  that  it  was  deliberate  and  that  you  are  not 
sorry  for  it.'  He  had  already  told  Hope-Scott  that  he  thought 
Oxenham  had  brought  things  to  a  head,  and  that  he  was  glad  to  have 
it  so. 

The  school  term  began  only  a  few  days  late,  and  all  the  boys 
returned.  Newman  was  the  head  of  it,  Ambrose  St.  John  was  the 
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Prefect  of  Studies  and  William  Neville  the  Prefect  of  the  Dormi- 
tories and  Playground.  Newman  found,  as  he  had  feared,  that 
everything  had  to  be  reorganized  afresh,  even  to  the  finances.  On 
February  i6th,  feeling  something  of  a  reaction  after  all  the  excite- 
ment, Newman  wrote  to  Bellasis:  'We  are  going  on  well  — but 
the  weight  upon  one's  energy  and  spirits  is  very  great  —  when  things 
go  by  system,  they  will  go  easier  —  but  every  thing  has  to  be  done. 
And  we  have  so  few  hands — the  claims  of  our  Mission  are  so 
great  .  .  .  Certainly  Fr  St  John  and  I,  not  to  say  Fr  Neville,  are 
hard  pressed  and  burdened  —  but  I  trust  that  the  Divine  Mercy, 
which  has  done  so  much  for  us,  will  carry  us  through.  Yet  the 
endlessness  of  the  task  to  me  (at  my  age)  is  a  serious  trial.  It  is  as  if 
I  had  nothing  to  look  forward  to  in  this  life.'  Yet  by  March  he  was 
full  of  confidence,  and  convinced  that  the  change  had  been  for  the 
ultimate  good  of  the  School.  Undoubtedly  it  was  so,  but  for  some 
years  to  come  it  was  to  be  dogged  by  the  reputation  it  had  acquired 
under  Darnell. 

Newman  was  sixty-one  when  he  assumed  the  full  responsibility 
for  the  Oratory  School. 


A  Harassing  Summer 

IN  many  ways  this  summer  was  more  harassing  even  than  the  last, 
but  Newman  was  less  tried  by  it.  The  anxiety  about  the  School, 
and  his  sense  of  helplessness  to  avert  the  disasters  he  feared,  had 
been  harder  to  bear  than  the  more  straightforward  worries  incident 
on  keeping  it  going.  The  Rambler ',  too,  had  metamorphosed  into 
the  quarterly  Home  and  Foreign  Review — the  first  number  appeared 
this  July.  So  it  had  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  a  new  chance  of  success. 

A  significant  incident  occurred  in  June,  a  newspaper  storm  in 
miniature  recalling  past  vicissitudes  and  pointing  the  way,  though 
Newman  did  not  know  it,  to  the  future,  when  he  was  again  to  become 
a  public  figure.  At  this  time  he  thought  his  career,  if  not  his  life, 
definitely  over,  and  he  had  been  so  long  out  of  public  notice  that  his 
countrymen  had  relegated  him  to  the  past.  In  their  minds  he  be- 
longed to  a  period  twenty  years  out  of  date.  Rumours  about  him 
still  went  round  in  private,  and  of  late  these  had  taken  the  form 
of  surmises  that  he  had  returned  to  the  Protestant  Faith,  or  would 
return  if  he  were  not  afraid  of  the  consequences.  Some  kind  people 
even  offered  him  haven  to  enable  him  to  make  the  change  in  safety. 
He  also  received  agitated  letters  from  Catholics  who  wished  him  to 
deny  these  rumours.  But  it  was  difficult  to  deny  them  so  long  as 
nothing  appeared  in  print.  Then,  in  June,  a  friend  sent  him  a 
cutting  from  the  Lincolnshire  Express,  which  reported  the  words  of 
a  certain  Mr.  G.  Noel  Hoare,  who  had  let  fly  at  a  public  meeting. 

*  What  has  become  of  the  great  "giant"  of  intellect  and  sanity  — 
John  Henry  Newman?'  demanded  Mr.  G.  Noel  Hoare.  *I  have 
the  authority  of  a  clergyman  of  high  church  caste,  resident  at  Paris 
(where  that  unhappy  individual  has  lately  been  residing)  for  saying 
he  has  become  utterly  sceptical',  and  as  for  believing  ...  in  the 
Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV  (that  Shibboleth  of  Romanism  concocted  in 
the  1 6th  century)  he  absolutely  ridicules  it  and  the  Romish  persuasion 
altogether.'  This  was  the  most  ludicrous  form  rumour  could  take, 
but  at  least  it  named  Newman,  giving  him  the  chance  to  reply. 
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He  wrote  to  his  old  enemy  the  Globe  newspaper,  and,  knowing 
from  of  old  that  nobody  would  listen  if  'the  fist  was  not  shaken  in 
their  face*  he  cast  his  answer  in  belligerent  form.  *  I  am  John  Henry 
Newman,  sometimes  called  Dr  Newman,  sometimes  Father  New- 
man, but  John  Henry  Newman  still.  ...  I  have  been  Superior  of 
a  community  of  priests  in  Birmingham  ever  since  February  2nd 
1849.  .  .  .  Also  during  the  whole  of  that  time  I  have  had  spiritual 
charge  of  various  large  districts  called  missions  in  Birmingham  and 
its  neighbourhood  .  .  .  also  I  have  charge  of  a  school  of  70  boys, 
sons  of  Catholic  gentlemen  up  and  down  England  and  Ireland.  .  .  . 
Also  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  all  that  the  Holy  Roman 
Church  teaches  and  never  had  one  single  doubt  about  any  portion 
of  her  teaching  whatever,  ever  since  I  became  a  Catholic.  ...  I 
am  tempted  to  ask  in  my  turn,  who  is  this  Mr  G.  Noel  Hoare  ?  In 
an  age  of  light,  where  in  the  world  has  the  unfortunate  man  been 
living?'  But  what  most  caught  people's  attention  was  Newman's 
assertion  that  the  thought  of  the  Anglican  service  made  him  shiver 
and  the  thought  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  made  him  shudder. 

This  shivering  and  shuddering  was  taken  much  amiss  by  Pro- 
testants accustomed  to  imagining  that  only  the  Mass  could  cause 
such  physical  revulsions.  Newman  made  some  notes,  to  be  used  in 
case  of  necessity,  in  which  he  emphasized  that  he  was  not  attacking 
persons,  or  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  or  good  works ;  his  shuddering 
was  at  the  distortions  of  the  Faith  in  the  Articles  and  his  shiver- 
ing at  the  mutilation  of  Catholic  services.  To  an  Anglican  who 
complained  he  had  once  spoken  otherwise  of  these  services  Newman 
wrote  privately :  *  It  is  one  thing  to  shiver  at  the  Anglican  service, 
quite  another  to  take  delight  in  the  devotion  of  which  it  was  the 
occasion'.  He  always  drew  this  distinction  between  the  objective 
tenets  and  forms  of  the  post-Reformation  churches  and  the  personal 
faith  and  devotion  of  their  members,  and  the  graces  they  received 
from  God  as  individuals.  But  his  readers  often  thought  that  he  was 
not  only  repudiating  their  beliefs  but  denying  their  sincerity  and 
devotion. 

The  newspapers,  in  the  midsummer  doldrums,  fell  on  the  once- 
famous  name  eagerly,  and  Newman  received  'a  shower  of  anonymous 
letters',  as  he  told  Ambrose.  ' It  is  a  satisfaction  to  see  that  it  is  not 
the  aggressiveness  of  the  language,  but  the  avowal  of  Catholicity, 
which  constitutes  the  rub.  I  say  this  because  of  course  I  often  ask 
myself  whether  I  have  done  what  was  necessary  in  the  best  way.  But 
I  should  have  criticized  afterwards  whatever  I  did,  and  I  think  what 
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I  did,  will  effect  its  object  and  I  don't  know  what  else  would/  To 
judge  from  the  fury  he  aroused,  he  certainly  hit  the  target ;  no  one 
could  now  believe  he  was  likely  to  go  back  on  the  decision  of  1845. 

The  long  attacks  in  the  Saturday  Review  and  other  reputable 
papers  are  interesting  because  they  show  the  atmosphere  in  which, 
some  eighteen  months  later,  Kingsley  let  fly  his  careless  scorn,  the 
atmosphere  of  hostility  which  Newman  had  to  face  when  he  wrote 
the  Apologia.  To  one  newspaper  Newman  was  dangerous  so  long  as 
he  was  a  secret  Romanist  at  Oxford,  'but  so  soon  as  he  threw  off  the 
mask  he  became  harmless  and  the  world  was  quite  content  to  let  him 
drop  into  obscurity.  The  world  was  contented,  but  so  was  not  Dr 
Newman.  From  time  to  time  since  his  "conversion"  he  has  sent 
forth  shrill  screams  to  remind  his  former  friends  of  his  existence/  It 
was  insinuated  that  Newman  himself  had  got  Mr.  G.  Noel  Hoare's 
remarks  inserted  in  the  papers,  in  order  to  make  his  retort.  '  We  are 
loth  to  impute  a  manoeuvre  so  discreditable  to  a  man  who  is  a  scholar 
and  was  once  a  gentleman;  but  the  facts,  to  say  the  least,  are 
suspicious.*  Whether  Newman's  motives  were  *  morbid  vanity*  or 
'  indignation '  it  was  clear  to  the  reviewer  that  his  finer  feelings  had 
become  blunted  in  the  degenerate  atmosphere  in  which  he  was 
living.  c.  .  .  It  is  pleasant  to  all  of  us  in  certain  moods  of  mind  to 
be  saved  the  trouble  of  thinking  .  .  .  when  Dr  Newman  speaks  of 
the  dreariness  of  the  Protestant  religion  he  only  expresses  the  natural 
feeling  of  a  timid  and  sensitive  soul  that  shrinks  from  the  free  air  of 
the  realities  of  things  and  refuses  to  contemplate  them  except  in  the 
artificial  warmth  created  by  other  men's  opinions.  We  can  well 
understand  that  a  mind  like  Dr  Newman's,  not  firmly  strung  by 
nature  and  thoroughly  enervated  by  his  long  course  of  sickly  training 
in  the  Romish  schools  should  "shiver"  at  the  bare  idea  of  a  religion 
which  imposes  upon  all  its  members  not  the  right  but  the  duty  of 
private  judgment.' 

This  was  to  be  Kingsley's  very  tone,  and  expresses  a  shift  of 
emphasis  in  the  prevailing  religious  mood.  The  Evangelical  horror 
of  the  formalism  of  good  works  had  changed  into  a  philanthropic 
enthusiasm  for  them,  while  the  popular  theology  was  moving  from 
Calvinism  towards  a  broad  liberalism.  Romanism  was  regarded 
less  as  a  political  menace  than  as  an  effete  and  exotic  system  providing 
a  bolt-hole  for  the  weak-minded.  The  article  ended  by  lecturing 
Newman  on  his  tone,  which  far  from  expressing  inward  peace  seemed 
to  resemble  'the  wild  shrieks  with  which  wavering  minds  endeavour 
to  keep  up  their  courage  and  drown  thought'. 
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The  Saturday  Review  also  thought  the  whole  episode  arranged 
from  Birmingham.  'Be  this  as  it  may,  the  old  lion  resents,  as  in 
the  days  of  old,  this  flinging  of  Protestant  heels  in  his  face.  He  shows 
that  his  teeth,  though  yellow,  are  strong,  and  that  he  has  not  for- 
gotten his  swashing  blow.  Dr  Newman  must  have  relished  with  the 
oiliest  smacking  of  controversial  lips,  the  chance  which  invited  him 
to  construct  that  griping  antithesis/  Whether  'the  dear  delight  of 
uttering  a  corrosive  epigram*  was  worth  the  moral  danger  was 
doubted,  'though  we  make  all  allowances  for  the  effects  of  con- 
troversial bile  secreted  without  natural  discharge  for  thirteen  years. 
The  vomito  negro  must  take  its  natural  course.' 

The  most  unusual  point  in  this  article  was  its  author's  know- 
ledge of  the  current  Catholic  gossip  of  Newman's  'failures'  —  'He 
has  hardly  sustained  his  old  reputation  or  fulfilled  the  expectations 
of  his  new  allies*.  The  reviewer  forgot  Newman's  wickedness  in  the 
greater  wickedness  of  the  Church  when  he  said,  'Better  to  break 
a  great  heart  than  admit  you  are  in  want  of  it  —  better  to  snub  a 
convert  than  encourage  him  overmuch*.  But  he  ended  by  hinting 
that  Newman's  'hard  remorseless  logic'  which  had  insisted  on  the 
choice:  'Rome  or  Infidelity*  was  now  driving  him  towards  the 
latter — in  effect  just  what  Mr.  G.  Noel  Hoare  had  asserted  originally. 

The  Saturday  Review  article  was  widely  reprinted  in  other  papers, 
after  the  custom  of  the  day,  and  many  letters  were  published,  full  of 
such  statements  as  that  'Newman,  it  is  well  known,  was  originally  a 
Dissenter.  Not  being  satisfied  with  his  position  as  a  Nonconformist 
he  became  ambitious  to  occupy  higher  ground.*  Whately  was  quoted 
as  proof  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  secret  Romanist  for  at  least 
four  years  before  his  change  —  again  this  was  Kingsley *s  view.  '  Did 
the  Reverend  Doctor  ever  shiver  or  shudder  at  his  own  duplicity 
and  hypocrisy  while  he  was  comfortably  pocketing  the  revenues  of 
the  English  Church?  .  .  .  May  not  the  peace  he  boasts  of  be  nothing 
more  than  a  fatal  lethargy  of  conscience?*  As  usual,  no  one  could 
decide  whether  Newman  was  a  rogue  or  a  dupe.  Some  were  con- 
vinced his  words  were  dictated  by  the  Jesuits.  'This  will  account 
for  the  blustering  contradiction  which  the  venerable  renegade  has 
given  to  the  report  of  his  own  defection  from  the  papal  ranks.  Like 
Samson  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  who  have  "put  out  his 
eyes*'  and  now  "make  him  grind  in  their  prison  house'*.'  This 
effusion  was  signed  by  'one  who  "shudders**  at  the  condition  of 
Irreclaimable  Idolaters'. 

Mr.  Crawley,  the  gentleman  who  had  settled  at  Litdemore 
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twenty  years  ago  to  be  near  Newman,  wrote  to  deplore  the  tone  of  his 
letter  in  the  Gbbe,  so  different  from  that  which  he  had  taken  in  their 
private  correspondence.  Newman  replied,  'I  am  glad  you  thought 
me  forbearing  in  my  letters  to  you  last  year.  I  was  so  because  I  love 
my  old  friends  too  deeply  and  too  tenderly  to  hurt  them  unneces- 
sarily. If  I  have  hurt  them  by  my  recent  letter  to  the  Globe  it  was 
because  I  could  not  do  my  duty  without  hurting  them/  Crawley 
had  spoken  of  their  'respect  and  regard'  for  him.  Newman  was 
driven  to  say,  'I  am  obliged  to  them  for  it,  though  for  seventeen 
years  they  have  not  shown  it.  I  doubt  whether,  after  so  long  a 
silence,  they  retain  the  right  of  expostulation/  He  never  had  any 
wish  to  argue  with  them.  'Why  should  we  correspond  in  order  to 
quarrel  ?  .  .  .  For  myself,  my  alienation  from  Anglicanism  does  not 
lessen  my  affection  for  its  members,  though  they  have  put  me  into 
Coventry,  or  my  tender  love  for  times  and  pkces  now  far  away/ 

The  long  silence  was  now  showing  signs  of  breaking.    In  June 
Newman  walked  into  Copeland  in  a  London  street  —  William  Cope- 
land,  his  faithful  Littlemore  curate,  who  had  been  scared  off  by 
continental  Latin  and  holy  water  in  1845.    Newman  pressed  him  to 
visit  the  Oratory;    Copeland  promised,  but  kept  putting  it  off. 
Every  time  he  did,  Newman  fired  a  fresh  plea.    In  the  second  of 
these  he  said,  'Now  you  are  not  going  to  disappoint  me.    Except 
Ambrose  St  John,  I  have  not  spoken  to  any  one  so  near  my  heart  and 
memory  as  you  are,  for  near  17  years  —  and  you  are  going  to  deny 
me  what  you  promised.   I  have  been  lately  turning  up  letters  of  yours 
of  untold  antiquity/    He  reminded  Copeland  that  he  might  die  at 
any  time,  as  others  younger  than  he  were  dying.   '  Men  drop  as  on  a 
battlefield/   Copeland  was  not  proof  against  his  appeals.   It  was  now 
July,  and  he  suggested  Monday  or  Wednesday.    'You  are  the  best 
fellow  in  the  world',  said  Newman  joyfully.   'Wednesday  is  a  better 
day  than  Monday.    The  case  is  this  ...  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, examination  days.  Thursday  noon  —  gaudy.   Friday  hurrah 
for  the  Holydays/    Just  what  he  had  written  as  a  boy  in  his  diary. 
'Do  let  us  have  a  long  confab',  he  begged.   'We  cannot  recollect  things 
in  a  moment/ 

The  visit  was  a  happy  one,  and  Copeland  began  to  write  again 
regularly.  He  also  told  many  of  Newman's  old  friends  that  he  felt 
they  had  put  him  in  Coventry.  Since  the  news  had  begun  to  leak 
through  from  Catholics  to  Anglicans  that  Newman  was  not  so  popular 
with  the  authorities  in  his  present  environment  as  some  others  of 
the  converts,  these  friends  found  it  easier  to  approach  him.  The 
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difficulties  were  made  by  them,  not  by  Newman,  When  his  col- 
lection of  University  pieces  came  out  in  1859  he  had  sent  a  copy  to 
Church,  and  Church's  reply  provoked,  in  January  1860,  the  cry: 
'What  have  I  done  in  thought,  word  or  work,  to  make  you  say  that 
"if  I  let  you  say  so,  you  will  value  the  book  for  the  person  who  sent 
it  ? "  I  never  forget  that  you  were  one  of  those  who  on  my  birthday 
in  1846  had  the  last  sight  of  me  at  the  dear  Observer's/  Newman 
could  never  understand  why,  when  they  stood  aloof,  they  kept  sug- 
gesting that  it  was  he  who  held  them  off.  But  their  conduct,  if  not 
defensible,  admits  a  simple  explanation.  It  was  Newman's  act  that 
seemed  to  them  to  cut  him  off  from  them,  and  seemed  a  criticism  of 
them ;  they  were  unable,  as  he  did,  to  separate  idea  and  person  to 
the  extent  of  continuing  to  love  the  persons  while  rejecting  their  ideas 
as  only  partial  expressions  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

Newman  had  become  somewhat  sensitive  on  this  point,  for  it  was 
hard,  when  he  so  longed  for  his  old  friends,  to  be  blamed  for  the 
distance  between  them.  When  Copeland  talked  of  Isaac  Williams' 
scolding  him  Newman  wrote  anxiously  'I  hope  Isaac  has  not  been 
"scolding"  you  about  coming  to  see  me  —  if  so,  it  is  most  cruel.  No 
one  knows  but  myself  how  great  an  infliction  upon  me  it  has  been 
that  you  all  have  so  simply  treated  me  as  dead.  I  don't  complain  of 
anyone  who  does  so  as  a  matter  of  principle  but  I  don't  know  how  to 
think  this  is  the  reason  at  bottom.  Isaac  himself  talked  of  coming 
to  see  me  last  year  —  why  should  he  object  to  your  doing  so  ? '  But 
Isaac,  Copeland  hastened  to  say,  had  been  scolding  Copeland  for 
not  going  to  see  him.  Soon  Newman  was  to  meet  Isaac  again  —  just 
before  his  death.  One  after  another  of  his  old  friends  began  to  write 
and  he  began  to  go  through  old  letters  —  after  the  Apologia  he  felt 
that  this  reopening  of  the  past  had  been  providential.  He  did  not 
rebuff  any  advances,  and  though  he  did  not  hide  the  fact  that  the 
long  silence  had  hurt  him,  he  made  few  reproaches.  But  he  held  on 
firmly  to  those  hesitant  hands. 

Meanwhile,  Nicholas  Darnell's  six  months  were  up  and  he  wrote 
to  ask,  not  to  come  back,  but  to  be  finally  released.  So  it  had  to  be 
done.  Some  weeks  later  Newman  received  a  bitter  angry  letter  about 
his  properly.  He  said  to  Neville,  'Nicholas  yesterday  sent  me  a 
ferocious,  rather  than  fierce  letter,  threatening  me  with  the  law  if  I 
kept  back  one  of  his  books'.  To  Darnell  he  said, '  What  I  have  done 
to  deserve  the  letter  which  has  just  come  to  me  from  you,  I  cannot 
imagine.  I  think  you  will  be  sorry  for  it  some  day.'  Far  from  being 
sorry  Darnell  replied, '  I  consider  your  note  most  unfair'.  He  talked 
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of  'the  odious  charge  of  conspiring  against  you  —  I  know  whom  I 
have  to  thank  for  that  suggestion,  but  I  cannot  praise  you  for  listen- 
ing to  him*.  He  spoke  bitterly  of  Bellasis'  'mischievous  interference 
—  I  thank  him  for  all  the  evil  he  has  said  of  me.  .  .  ,  These  counsels 
and  counsellors  you  have  deliberately  preferred  to  me,  your  son  in 
St  Philip,  the  unflinching  maintainer  of  your  cause,  the  sharer  of  your 
joys  and  sorrows  for  fourteen  years  and  your  faithful  servant  as  ever/ 
He  said  he  believed  that  Newman  was  in  his  heart  more  than  sorry 
for  what  he  had  done. 

The  violence  of  this  outburst  puzzled  good-natured  Ambrose  — 
'poor  old  Nick*  he  said,  wondering  if  he  had  expected  them  not  to 
accept  his  resignation.  He  wondered  too  why  Darnell  should  have 
written  to  Newman  about  his  book  —  an  expensive  atlas  —  since  the 
confusion  about  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  him.  But  obviously  the 
atlas  was  only  the  symbol  in  DarnelPs  eyes  of  what  he  regarded  as 
injustice  —  and  it  was  Newman  who  had  turned  the  tables  on  him 
in  December,  preferring  Mrs.  Wootten  and  his  lawyer  friends  to 
himself.  Newman  agreed  with  Ambrose  in  thinking  Darnell  had 
expected  to  be  asked  to  come  back.  Of  the  accusation  that  he  had 
gone  outside  the  community  for  advice  he  commented  to  Ambrose : 
'Good !  i.  who  was  closetted  with  Scott  Murray  for  three  years  and 
took  counsel  with  him  ...  2;  I  think  I  am  rather  his  natural 
counsellor  than  he  mine?  3.  Counsellor  means  dictator  —  he  acted, 
not  as  a  natural  counsellor,  but  as  a  most  unnatural  dictator  over  me. 
He  ends  by  telling  me  I  am  half  sorry  already  and  shall  be  whole 
sorry  soon.' 

But  it  was  Darnell  who  was  sorry  in  the  end.  Three  years  later  — 
after  the  affair  of  the  Apologia  —  he  wrote  to  Caswall :  *  I  am  quite 
aware  that  as  a  member  and  subject  of  such  a  congregation  as  that  of 
St  Philip,  with  such  a  Superior,  my  conduct  was  insufferably  violent, 
headstrong  and  conceited  generally  to  the  Congregation,  and  still 
more  insufferably  insolent,  ungrateful  and  ungracious  to  the  Father, 
and  that  anything  I  have  said  by  way  of  acknowledgement  of  my 
fault  was  quite  inadequate  to  the  occasion,  and  could  never  have  been 
accepted  as  an  apology  either  by  the  Father,  the  Congregation  or 
those  externs,  alas,  too  many !  to  whom  I  must  have  given  scandal*. 
He  asked  them  to  forgive  him  and  pray  that  he  might  not '  be  visited 
with  that  punishment  which  we  all  believe  in  common  has  so  often 
fallen  on  St  Philip's  rebellious  sons,  for  it  is  a  great  punishment  to 
be  cut  off  by  one's  own  act  from  the  benefits  and  blessings  of  his 
children  upon  earth'. 
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'I  read  with  great  joy  your  letter  to  F.  Edward*,  Newman  wrote 
by  return  on  October  i6th,  1865.  'It  is  worthy  of  you  —  and  I  am 
sure,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  has  quite  set  right  the  pax/  He 
took  a  friendly  interest  in  Darnell's  coaching  activities.  After  some 
years,  these  petered  out,  and  he  worked  as  a  secular  priest  in  the 
north.  A  long  time  later,  in  1886,  he  was  sent  down,  ill,  to  be  cared 
for  by  some  nuns  in  Clifton.  Newman,  who  was  then  eighty-five, 
wrote  to  him:  'I  can  fancy  how  this  [his  enforced  idleness]  may  try 
you  and  have  been  setting  my  brains  to  work  to  find  how  I  could 
show  you  my  sympathy'.  He  sent  him  Palmer's  Russian  journal, 
which  he  had  edited  himself.  In  shaky  writing  Darnell  replied,  'I 
thank  your  Eminence  from  my  heart  for  your  note  of  kindly  sym- 
pathy. I  can  do  no  more  than  express  how  utterly  unworthy  I  feel 
myself  of  your  great  condescension  and  goodness  in  admitting  me 
to  occupy  a  place  in  your  thoughts  for  a  single  moment  —  one  who 
has  been  so  worse  than  unfaithful  to  S.  Philip  and  yourself  and  so 
long  estranged  from  your  salutary  influence  and  your  happy  home.' 
The  book  arrived  on  his  birthday,  in  November. 

But  even  the  earliest  of  these  reconciliations  was  not  hinted  in  the 
angry  bitter  letters  Newman  received  in  August  1862.  The  second 
of  them  had  barely  arrived  when,  on  the  feast  of  the  Assumption, 
Stanislas  Flanagan  applied  for  his  release.  He  blamed  the  School 
for  changing  the  Oratory,  but  he  said  that  his  health  was  so  unequal 
to  the  work  that  he  would  have  had  to  ask  for  a  dispensation  even  if 
he  had  been  under  vows.  He  felt  he  could  not  continue  to  wear  the 
habit,  even  if  he  stayed  on  for  a  while  in  Smethwick.  In  the  event 
he  worked  in  the  diocese  till  1865,  when  he  went  back  to  Ireland  and 
became  parish  priest  of  Adare.  There  he  was  to  live  to  a  great  age, 
often  visited  by  Birmingham  Oratorians  on  their  holidays,  especially 
by  Ignatius  Ryder,  whose  novice  master  he  had  been.  He  remained 
personally  loyal  to  Newman  always.  Newman  said  sadly  of  his 
leaving  that  it  was  'the  most  tragical  event  which  has  befallen  the 
Oratory  since  it  was  set  up '.  Besides  his  personal  qualities  Flanagan 
had  a  special,  if  accidental  asset  to  give  the  Oratory,  because,  in  a 
community  of  converts  he  was  a  *born'  Catholic,  and  an  Irishman. 
He  was  also  considered  a  sound  theologian,  and  Newman  continued 
to  consult  him  on  occasion.  While  he  was  with  them,  Newman 
always  turned  over  to  him  requests  for  spiritual  direction,  from  com- 
munities of  nuns  who  settled  round  about,  taking  on  the  care  of 
schools  and  orphans,  'I  am  not  learned  enough',  he  always  said. 

Ambrose  and  William  were  on  holiday  abroad,  at  Spa,   Newman 
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wrote  to  William '  St  John  (not  your  companion)  took  away  Nicholas, 
Mark  Assumpta  has  taken  away  Fr  Dalgairns,  Frederic  and  Stanislas. 
Is  not  this  strange  ? '  His  friends  deserted  on  the  feasts  of  his  special 
patrons.  'But  she  has  also  done  us  a  good  turn  of  another  kind. 
We  have  now  finished  our  audit.  .  .  .'  For  since  the  end  of  term 
he  had  been  immersed  in  the  accounts,  both  of  the  House  and  of  the 
School.  Since  Stanislas  had  defected  there  was  no  one  but  Newman 
capable  of  doing  them.  '  Austin  is  pretty  considerably  knocked  up 
and  turns  stupid  at  the  accounts',  he  remarked,  planning  to  send 
him  too  away  for  a  holiday.  Nearly  everyone  was  away  and  at  times 
Newman  was  again  left  alone,  all  sick  calls  and  Last  Sacraments 
depending  on  him.  It  was  the  anxiety  of  this  sole  responsibility, 
rather  than  the  fact  of  it,  that  weighed  on  Newman. 

The  accounts  had  to  be  ready  for  the  Income  Tax  inspectors  by 
August  14-th.  Just  before  zero  hour  Newman  was  writing,  'Alas, 
alas  —  I  have  been  a  fortnight  and  more  at  work,  very  hard  —  and 
my  unluckily  oscitating  [sic]  eyesight  —  I  left  out  a  6  in  adding  up 
and  the  6  stood  in  the  hundred  place  600  —  and  alas,  alas,  alas,  alas, 
alas.  The  discovery  last  night  took  me  so  aback  that  instantly  those 
nervous  symptoms  returned.  And  I  was  awakened  in  the  night  with 
them,  and  for  awhile  could  not  get  to  sleep  —  with  my  usual  dream, 
that  I  had  to  preach  before  the  University  of  Oxford  and  had  not  a 
notion  what  I  was  to  preach  about,  and  then  a  misgiving  coming  on 
me  that  it  was  a  communicatio  in  sacris.' 

Everyone  has  his  own  anxiety  dream,  and  this  was  Newman's. 
The  University  sermons  were  the  great  test  in  years  past,  into  which 
went  his  deepest  thought,  delivered  to  an  audience  predominantly 
critical  and  hostile  —  only  the  young  were  eager.  Sharing  in  public 
worship  (communicatio  in  sacris)  with  those  who  hold  (in  good  faith) 
distorted  versions  of  Christianity  is  forbidden  to  Catholics.  It  is  a 
sin  for  them  —  not  for  the  other  Christians  concerned  —  because  it 
is  a  conscious  acquiescence  in  untruth  and  unreality.  Newman,  who 
loved  persons  so  much,  yet  could  not  bear  to  be  drawn  by  love  of 
them  into  a  betrayal  of  truth.  So  in  his  dreams  this  conflict  of  truth 
and  feeling  mixed  with  his  deeper  fear  that  he  was  failing  in  his 
mission,  to  present  an  image  of  a  situation  where  he  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  shame  and  humiliation,  and  trapped  into  a  betrayal.  A 
mistake  in  accounting,  which  he  was  usually  so  good  at,  was  only 
the  surface  occasion  of  the  dream.  Deeper  causes  were  the  return 
of  Copeland  and  other  friends,  divided  in  faith  but  united  in  love, 
and  the  desertion  of  others,  united  in  faith  but  dissevering  themselves 
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in  love  and  trust  —  Stanislas,  Nicholas,  Frederic  Bowles  and  all  the 
rest,  Dalgairns,  Stanton,  Penny,  Coffin,  the  London  Oratory  as  a 
whole  and  perhaps  more  still,  who  suspected  him  now  of  an  inward 
betrayal  of  that  faith  for  which  they  had  all  given  up  so  much. 

'It  may  be  fancy,  but  I  feel  myself  in  need  of  an  outing,  as  I 
never  did  in  my  life',  Newman  said  in  this  same  letter,  wondering 
if  he  could  not  snatch  some  time  to  go  over  and  meet  Ambrose  in 
Paris,  to  do  some  sightseeing.  Ambrose,  who  found  schoolmastering 
a  heavy  and  uncongenial  burden,  was  suffering  badly  with  his  asthma, 
and  Newman  insisted  he  must  stay  a  full  month  away.  He  had 
started  his  holiday  badly,  with  a  bilious  attack,  but  Neville  reported 
he  was  now  looking  very  well.  clt  is  monstrous  to  kill  you  with 
accounts',  he  said  to  Newman,  '.  .  .  come  away,  come  away,  come 
away.'  Newman  did  not  come;  'Rednall  is  beautiful*,  he  said, 
1 —  much  better  than  Spa '.  He  cheered  up  when  he  found  the  books 
had  balanced.  'The  Income  Tax  people  were  civil',  he  observed* 
'They  thought  I  made  money  by  my  books.'  The  illusion  of  the 
inexhaustible  riches  of  authors  still  persists  in  these  quarters.  New- 
man's letter  to  the  Globe  was  such  a  success  in  Ireknd  that  the 
'bright  thought'  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  make  £50  with  a 
new  edition  of  his  Catholic  sermons.  'I  might  still  make  a  mint  of 
money  by  publishing  sermons',  he  said.  'But  it  would  be  forcing 
myself,  and  I  should  be  like  poor  W.  Scott  in  his  last  novels,  writing 
for  pay.'  He  did  not  write  sermons  for  pay,  but  he  was  so  hard  up 
that  he  accepted  a  gift  of  £20  from  Mrs.  Wootten,  for  travelling 
expenses  on  the  'outing'  he  so  badly  needed. 

An  extraordinary  event  of  this  summer  was  the  behaviour  of  the 
Abbe  Rougemont.  In  June  Bittleston  found  him  late  one  night  in 
the  Secretary's  room,  looking  through  things  with  a  candle  which  he 
instantly  blew  out.  Then  he  suddenly  resigned  his  post  and  went 
off,  without  his  pay  and  without  leaving  his  address.  At  first  New- 
man did  not  realize  the  extent  of  his  misdoings,  and  was  writing  to 
friends  in  London  to  find  out  where  to  send  his  money  and  saying 
'  Poor  Rougemont  has  gone  mad'.  On  July  24th  he  said '  M.  L'Abb6 
where  is  he  ?  he  sent  a  valuable  gold  watch  of  one  of  the  boys  to  be 
mended  and  we  do  not  know  what  he  has  done  with  it'.  Bills  began 
to  come  in  too.  The  Moodys,  who  were  still  living  in  Edgbaston, 
were  saying  that  Newman  had  dismissed  Rougemont,  just  when 
Newman  was  beginning  to  feel  relieved  that  he  had  resigned.  At 
the  beginning  of  August  things  looked  even  worse.  '  Dreadful  things 
are  coming  out  about  the  Frenchman,  Moustaches,  coloured  necktie 
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etc  have  been  found  in  his  room*  People  must  lie  dreadfully  if  it  is 
not  so/  Newman  was  told  that  'the  linen  betrays  a  bad  disease,  and 
this  was  when  he  first  came*.  Love  letters  had  been  found  and  he 
was  said  to  have  slept  out  at  night. 

'What  a  conflict  of  good  and  bad  spirits  we  are  in !'  Newman 
wrote  to  Neville.  'What  malice  of  the  devil !  Yet  (by  the  care  of 
our  guardian  angels)  nothing  has  come  up.  Suppose  something  in 
the  papers  just  after  my  letter  to  the  Globe !  And  the  dreadful 
thought  that  he  was  singing  our  High  Mass!'  For  there  was  a 
rumour  that  he  was  not  even  a  priest,  but  an  impostor.  In  October 
Rougemont  was  caught  red-handed  stealing  jewels  and  money  from 
the  family  in  Ireland  where  he  had  gone  as  tutor.  He  was  said  to  be 
a  member  of  a  Belgian  gang.  His  connexion  with  Newman's  school 
never  got  into  the  papers.  Like  Achilli,  Rougemont  appeared  to 
Newman  as  a  tool  of  the  devil  —  his  vices  had  given  the  evil  spirit 
the  chance  to  use  him,  but  happily  the  School  was  saved  from  what 
might  have  been  disastrous  scandal.  St.  Philip  and  the  angels  looked 
after  them.  Luckily  the  Abbe  had  appeared  'quite  well-behaved, 
quite  reserved  with  the  servants',  and  so  the  boys  had  not  realized 
anything  was  wrong. 

The  aberrations  of  Rougemont,  the  accounts,  the  income  tax, 
Nicholas1  angry  letters,  the  anonymous  abuse  from  readers  of  the 
Globe,  the  departure  of  Stanislas  —  the  Oratory  now  reduced  to 
seven  overworked  Fathers  (including  its  Head) :  no  wonder  Newman 
felt  in  need  of  an  outing.  Now  that  Ambrose  was  virtually  Head- 
master of  the  School,  many  of  his  penitents  made  their  confessions 
to  Newman.  Ambrose  wrote  to  tell  him  of  one  woman  who  had 
written  to  him,  '"I  went  to  confession  to  the  Father.  He  was  very 
comforting  in  his  instruction  on  the  cross.  Poor  Father  he  knows 
well  how  to  speak  of  the  cross."  You  see',  Ambrose  said,  'she  and 
many  others  depend  upon  it  cannot  help  seeing  the  sad  ingratitude 
of  so  many  to  you.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  one.' 

He  knew  that  it  was  one  of  Newman's  trials  that  people  not  living 
near  him  put  down  the  defection  of  members  of  his  Oratory  to  faults 
of  his  own  character.  It  was  unfortunate  that  those  who  left  too 
often  spoke  freely  to  their  friends  in  London,  justifying  themselves, 
even  if  they  did  not  so  intend  it,  at  Newman's  expense.  Newman 
heard  that  even  Stanislas  was  fraternizing  with  Bowles  and  Dal- 
gairns  —  they  had  never  got  on  before.  He  mentioned  this  depres- 
sing news;  Ambrose  said  sturdily  that  he  was  not  going  to  think 
about  'the  deserters'  at  all.  To  outsiders,  even  to  such  friends  as 
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Miss  Bowles,  Newman  spoke  kindly  and  anxiously  about  them  when 
he  spoke  at  all ;  even  to  Hope-Scott  and  Bellasis  his  letters  had  only 
been  concerned  with  what  was  happening.  But  as  usual,  letters  of 
his  were  passed  round  in  London,  without  the  context  being  properly 
known.  Newman's  taking  over  the  School  from  Darnell  appeared 
to  some  a  tyrannical  act,  a  sort  of  pendant  to  his  supposed  desire  to 
keep  the  London  Oratory  firmly  under  his  control  in  defiance  of  St. 
Philip's  democratic  provisions.  Even  Acton  suspected  his  motives 
in  this  case. 

Curiously  enough  the  London  Oratory  was  at  this  time  beset 
with  trials,  and  particularly  with  a  scandal  known  all  over  London 
concerned  with  Fr.  Ball,  who  had  to  be  expelled  from  the  Congrega- 
tion. 'The  house  is  nothing  but  tears',  Faber  was  writing  to  Dal- 
gairns.  Dominic  Gloag  had  a  fit  of  hysterics  c  and  threw  himself  into 
my  arms.  "Oh,"  he  cried,  "I  dare  not  pray  to  St  Philip :  ye  bloom 
of  ye  Congregation  is  gone:  he  will  not  have  us  now."  Poor  Stephen 
cried  till  his  eyes  were  red  and  then  Vincent  came  and  did  the  same. 
Raphael's  sobs  distract  the  Deputies.  .  .  .  F.  Richard  is  melancholy 
to  see,  so  crushed  and  miserable.'  As  for  himself,  'Now  there  is  ye 
lonely  bedroom  and  ye  fearful  vacant  night.  I  wish  I  could  bear  it 
better :  but  it  is  so  keen  I  cannot  help  crying  out.  .  .  .  Yet  not  one 
word  of  sorrow  or  shame.  Frantic,  but  not  penitent.  Poor,  poor 
child !  I  would  rather  his  grave  was  green  at  Sydenham.  I  cannot 
tell  how  my  ten  years  of  love,  and  of  such  love,  is  ever  to  be  rooted 
out.1  Fr.  Ball's  sins,  covered  up  by  the  passage  of  time,  may  perhaps 
be  left  interred ;  in  later  years  he  seems  to  have  recovered  moral 
respectability. 

Fr.  Ball's  defection,  however,  was  only  one  of  the  trials  of  the 
London  community,  though  others  were  hidden  from  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  At  the  time  of  the  quarrel  they  had  often  boasted  their 
unity  in  contrast  to  Birmingham,  and  had  looked  on  the  rush  of 
novices  when  they  moved  to  Brompton  as  a  sign  of  St.  Philip's 
favour  not  vouchsafed  to  Newman's  house.  Since  that  time  Faber 
had  been  continuously  novice  master  as  well  as  Superior,  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  he  was  also  the  spiritual  director.  His  rule, 
whose  firmness  had  at  first  produced  an  apparent  unanimity,  was  too 
capricious  to  consolidate  it.  Faber  had  very  little  understanding  of 
other  people ;  his  action  upon  them  was  always  external,  and  some- 
times seems  designed  merely  in  imitation  of  the  hagiographical 
incidents  he  had  read.  His  letters  of  spiritual  direction  read  like 
second-hand  pious  advice,  without  the  individual  and  living  touch. 
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In  1854  a  young  French  priest,  Philpin  de  Rivtere,  who  had  founded 
a  community  of  nuns  and  brought  them  to  London,  joined  the 
Oratory,  and  Faber  took  over  the  direction  of  his  foundation.  The 
Sisters  taught  in  the  poor  schools.  One  of  the  best  of  them  was 
Euphrasie  Barbier,  Sister  Marie  du  Cceur  de  Jesus.  She  clung  to 
the  original  idea  of  the  new  foundation  —  to  work  on  the  missions ; 
Faber  wanted  to  keep  them  all  where  they  were.  At  this  time  Sister 
Marie  was  in  poor  health  and  could  eat  little  food  without  vomiting ; 
she  often  missed  her  meals,  and  occasionally  ate  a  roll  at  some  odd 
time.  Faber  appears  to  have  thought  she  was  posing  as  being  too 
holy  to  eat;  without  making  inquiries  he  wrote  to  the  Mother 
Superior,  ordaining  that  she  should  be  instantly  deposed  from  all 
her  offices.  Sister  Marie  took  this  humiliation  well,  but  soon  after, 
as  there  seemed  no  work  left  for  her,  she  went  to  some  Marist  Fathers 
who  were  looking  for  missionary  nuns.  Eventually  she  became  the 
foundress  of  an  active  community  of  her  own,  working  in  New 
Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Isknds. 

Inside  his  own  community  Faber  acted  in  the  same  arbitrary 
manner,  though  its  effects  were  muted  by  familiarity  with  his  moods. 
As  the  young  novices  grew  older  they  became  less  amenable  to  this 
method  of  rule.  In  August  1862  Faber  was  writing  to  Stanton:  'We 
have  flooded  ourselves  with  unobservant,  unmanly  juniors,  who 
mock  at  our  tradition  and  deride  our  (ye  older  Fathers)  mimickings 
of  St  Philip.  The  decennials  are  not  aU  trustworthy.  One  was 
nearly  going  a  little  while  back,  and  in  a  very  bad  way.  We  must 
get  back  to  ye  simplicities  and  primitive  straightforwardness  of  our 
Institute  or  we  shall  melt  away  like  a  rope  of  sand.'  There  was  good 
reason  for  his  anxiety.  After  his  death  one  after  another  of  the 
Fathers  gave  up  and  left.  The  original  group  remained,  but  Dal- 
gairns,  during  several  years,  was  extremely  unsettled  and  unhappy. 
It  was  not  till  the  seventies  that  the  community  stabilized  again, 
though  of  course  these  internal  difficulties  were  not  generally  known. 
The  pastoral  ministry  was  continued  throughout. 

Faber  was  greatly  hampered  by  his  nervous  temperament  and 
bad  health,  which  reacted  on  each  other  continually.  Regular  diet 
and  rest  might  have  helped  him,  but  he  could  not  change  his  erratic 
habits.  He  had  now  grown  so  unhealthily  large  that  he  confessed 
'My  unwieldiness  is  now  a  downright  oppression*.  In  his  letter 
to  Stanton  he  said  that,  'however  reluctant*,  he  must  force  himself 
to  come  down  to  the  Oratory,  from  Sydenham,  for  dinner  and  the 
recreation.  *  Of  late  I  hated  to  go,  because  I  had  that  special  chair, 
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yet  could  not  sit  on  another.  Now  I  think  I  can.'  He  lived  nearly 
all  the  time  away  from  the  community,  either  at  Sydenham,  or  in  the 
houses  of  friends,  at  Arundel  Castle,  at  Ardencaple,  the  seat  of  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Argyll,  or  with  Ward,  whose  director  he  was, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  His  chief  solace  was  in  the  writing  of  his 
devotional  works ;  writing  had  long  since  become  a  habit  he  could 
not  do  without.  Through  it,  he  could  escape  into  a  world  of  religious 
feeling  unmarred  by  the  recalcitrance  of  other  people.  In  the  years 
since  1860  there  were  frequent  references  in  his  private  letters  to 
moods  of  depression  and  disgust  with  community  life.  He  once 
compared  the  recreation  to  a  bath  of  tepid  dirty  water.  But  he 
would  have  revivals  of  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and,  when  the  doctors 
allowed  it,  preached  fervently.  To  Catholics  in  London  he  was  a 
famous  figure,  and  his  personality  continued  to  attract  many. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  his  low  moods  was  the  loss  of  his  dearest 
friend,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  1860.  He  had  been  the  Duke  only 
four  years,  and  his  son  was  a  boy  at  Newman's  school.  In  the  same 
year  Antony  Hutchison  was  struck  down  with  severe  illness,  which 
at  one  time  affected  his  mind,  and  left  him  a  cripple  in  a  bath  chair. 
Faber  nursed  him  at  Sydenham  and  his  own  health  suffered  in  con- 
sequence. Hutchison  made  a  partial  recovery,  but  he  remained  a 
semi-invalid,  destined  to  die  at  the  age  of  forty,  at  the  same  time  as 
Faber.  Thus  Faber  lost  in  the  same  year  the  support  of  his  two 
most  intimate  friends,  and  at  the  same  time  began  to  feel  he  was  out 
of  favour  with  Wiseman,  who  was  coming  more  and  more  to  depend 
on  Manning. 

At  the  end  of  July  Faber  dictated  a  letter  to  Newman,  quite  in 
his  old  style,  about  a  boy  they  had  taken  into  the  School  to  please 
him,  but  whom  they  could  not  keep  —  'his  family  are  the  queerest 
of  the  queer',  said  Ambrose.    Faber  said  his  brain  was  threatened 
by  his  latest  illness  (brought  on  by  the  case  of  Fr.  Ball).    'It  is  not 
work  that  is  in  fault,  but  responsibility',  he  said.    'It  is  easy  to  sus- 
pend one  but  not  the  other.'    Coming  from  him,  this  could  not  but 
strike  Newman.   '  He  has  now  some  portion  of  the  anxieties  which  I, 
which  we,  have  had  for  so  many  years',  he  said  to  Ambrose.    '  It  was 
good  fun,  sailing  on  with  the  stream,  speaking  against  the  Birming- 
ham Oratory,  and  criticizing  us  as  slow.    It  was  good  fun  playing 
against  us  in  1855-1856.    But  now  anxious  times  are  coming  on 
him'    Manning,  who  had  called  recently,  'seemed  to  speak  of  Fr 
Ball's  case  as  notorious  in  London'. 

Manning,  Newman  said,  'was  very  kind  as  always — he  came 
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primed  to  console  me  —  thinking  chiefly  of  the  school  trouble.  I 
told  him  we  did  not  need  comfort.  ...  He  sounded  me  about 
joining  the  Dublin  Review  staff,  which  is  to  be  reorganized  under 
Thompson.  I  gave  him  no  hopes.'  In  the  event,  it  was  to  be  Ward, 
not  Thompson,  who  transformed  the  Dublin  into  a  weapon  of  power. 
They  talked  of  Newman's  letter  in  the  Globe,  in  which  he  had 
referred  to  the  Church  as  the  land  of  Canaan,  overflowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  Newman  remarked  that  from  an  earthly,  as  opposed  to 
a  spiritual,  point  of  view,  it  had  turned  out  just  the  reverse.  Manning 
was  sympathetic.  '  I  think  he  quite  took  my  meaning,  Le.  he  seemed 
to  be  deterred  in  consequence  from  speaking  of  the  Cardinal,  Talbot, 
Barnab6  etc  et  id  genus  omne.'  Manning,  who  was  in  close  corre- 
spondence with  all  that  tribe,  probably  did  not  take  his  meaning  at 
all,  but  thought  he  was  showing  signs  of  'morbid  sensitiveness'. 
At  this  time,  when  Newman  regarded  him  as  a  friend  to  whom  he 
could  speak  freely,  Manning,  according  to  his  own  admission  a  few 
years  later,  already  suspected  him  of  inspiring  attacks  in  the  Rambler 
on  his  policies,  educational  and  ecclesiastical.  Of  such  suspicions  he 
said  nothing  at  all  to  Newman. 

Other  visitors  descended  on  Newman  during  these  busy  holidays. 
'Professor  Robertson  has  been  here,  being  a  most  inquisitive  fellow', 
he  told  Ambrose,  just  after  the  news  of  Stanislas'  intended  departure. 
Robertson  was  one  of  his  Irish  professors.  'He  looks  much  older 
and  his  false  teeth  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  not  so  bad  however 
as  William  Wilberforce's,  who  has  been  here,  and  who  throws  the 
whole  set  out  of  the  gums  upon  his  tongue,  and  chews  them,  as  an 
infant  might  a  coral.  I  never  saw  anything  so  strange.'  William 
was  the  eldest  of  the  Emancipator's  sons ;  an  eccentric  semi-invalid 
who  lived  mostly  abroad,  he  was  less  well  known  than  his  brothers. 
His  wife  was  already  a  Catholic,  and  he  too  was  to  come  into  the 
Church,  leaving  Sam,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  only  brother  to  stay 
in  the  Church  of  England.  Even  Sam's  daughter  and  her  husband, 
Henry  Pye,  a  clergyman,  were  to  go  over  to  Rome,  drawing  from 
Sam,  according  to  Ryder  family  tradition,  the  bitter  cry :  *  Emily, 
you  have  lost  me  Canterbury!' 

In  spite  of  the  harassments  of  that  summer  Newman's  letters 
were  scattered  with  sparks  of  humour.  When  William  and  Ambrose 
stopped  in  London  on  their  way  abroad,  to  look  for  a  reliable  gas 
stove,  Newman  said  to  Ambrose,  'I  write  to  you  and  not  to  him 
[William]  because  I  cannot  realize  to  myself  that  my  letter  would 
ever  be  able  to  fly  so  high  as  No.  200  in  the  roof  of  the  Grosvenor'. 
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Ambrose  came  back  at  the  beginning  of  September  and  turned 
'unmanageable*  in  his  delight  at  being  home.  'His  conduct  would 
almost  make  me  cry',  said  Newman  from  Rednal  where  they  both 
were> ' —  So  does  he  throw  away  what  Providence  has  done  for  him. 
I  only  trust  it  will  be  a  serious  lesson  to  him/  Newman  could  not 
persuade  him  to  stop  in  London  for  a  short  retreat ;  he  came  straight 
on,  *  dined  at  one,  ate  nothing  after,  he  would  go  out  in  the  rain,  nay 
in  macintosh  and  with  his  umbrella,  playing  and  talking  loud  with 
the  dog.  I  kept  him  with  difficulty  from  pottering  about  the  kitchen 
garden,  but  could  not  keep  him  from  smoking  in  the  verandha  [sic]  in 
the  wet  air  till  nightfall.  Asthma  showed  itself  before  dusk  and  then 
I  recommended  him  in  vain  to  go  back  to  Birmingham  at  once.  .  .  . 
He  kept  me  awake  with  his  restlessness  and  my  nervousness  —  and 
I  began  to  think  I  should  not  get  any  sleep  myself  —  but  after  some 
time  and  trouble  I  managed  to  have  a  good  night.' 

Newman  stayed  on  to  see  the  parents  when  the  boys  came  back, 
and  then,  on  September  25th,  with  Mrs.  Wootten's  £20,  went  off 
alone  for  a  holiday  at  Deal,  strongly  recommended  by  Ambrose,  who 
had  lived  so  long  in  the  district,  when  he  was  curate  to  Henry 
Wilberforce. 
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'  A  very  great  lounge ' 

'I  AM  looking  out  on  a  delightful  calm  sunny  sea',  Newman  wrote 
home  to  William, '—  everything  is  calm  and  still  —  the  day  has  been 
splendid.  When  we  got  yesterday  through  Reigate  tunnel,  every 
thing  changed  to  a  sort  of  paradise.  The  brilliancy  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  soft  charm  which  the  chalk  gives  the  landscape,  were  just 
what  they  always  were— but  the  rich  yellow  or  salmon  coloured 
fields  and  heather,  gained  their  special  grace,  I  suppose,  from  the 
time  of  year.  I  thought  to  myself,  where  abouts  can  I  be  ?  on  looking 
on  the  map  I  saw  it  was  Tunbridge  Wells.  I  have  not  been  along 
that  line  of  country  since  1834  when  I  visited  old  Woodgate.  It  is 
indeed  to  my  mind  an  Italian  climate,  so  bright  and  ghttenng  — 
and,aslliftupmyeyesandlookatltesealfindthatitbnot&e 

earth  only  which  is  so  radiant  and  smiling.   I  tell  you  fiurly,  I  don  t 

think  Spa  is  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  this  beautiful  dirtnct  -though 

I  can't  say  very  much  for  the  "deattsh"  characteristics  of  it    I 

don't  like  pipe  smoking  sailors,  public  houses,  ropes,  tar  et  id  genus 

o^-whiclyoureadofinCrabbe.   I  have  hired  a  telescope,  and 

shall  be  much  interested  in  the  vessels  -  but  as  to  the  esplanade, 

which  Ambrose  assured  me  ran  from  Deal  to •  Wataaer  I  finoV non* 

Nothing  is  perfect  in  this  world,  as  he  told  Austin  Mub  the  next 

0      *    -  j  _^  •    £«-,+  -  *iiifl+«r  T/Min  •    then,  wnat 

day.    'Between  the  sea  and  me  is  first 


.  .     I  am 
lean. 
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attire  —  his  wife  is  a  very  pretty  woman  and  I  hear  no  cries  of 
children.' 

Before  he  found  this  lodging  Newman  had  stayed  a  night  in  a 
hotel,  and  he  wrote  to  Ambrose,  'My  first  salutation  was  whether  I 
would  go  into  the  Commercial  Room  and  the  second  was  the  intru- 
sion of  a  white  dog  into  my  bedroom.  However,  this  is  not  the 
point.  I  dined  yesterday  at  Birmingham  at  z.  I  have  not  had  (I 
may  say)  a  meal  since.  And  it  is  not  only  that  I  am  famished,  but 
that  what  I  do  eat  is  most  certain  to  disagree  with  me  and  give  me  a 
bad  night,  unless  the  sea  invigorates  me  per  contra.  And  indeed  it 
is  most  invigorating  —  and  I  seem  to  get  strength  with  every  breath 
I  breathe/  As  to  the  indigestible  meals,  he  supposed  the  cooks 
were  used  to  the  stomachs  of  sailors.  '  I  like  the  perfect  seclusion  of 
this  place  very  much  —  but  I  mistrust  the  cooks.  What  a  sad  thing 
one  cannot  live  on  biscuits.  I  am  sallying  forth  directly  to  try  to 
find  some/ 

In  the  train  on  the  way  to  London  there  had  been  an  unexpected 
meeting.  *  It  was  Jowett  I  came  up  with.  I  did  not  know  I  had  ever 
known  him  personally*  He  was  so  vigorous  in  his  demonstrations 
(of  countenance)  that  at  last  I  asked  him  some  indifferent  question. 
On  which  he  at  once  came  and  sat  next  me  —  and  said  that  he  had 
known  me  in  the  Long  Vacation  of  1840.  We  had  a  good  deal  of 
conversation.  He  got  out  at  Oxford.  ...  It  was  a  rainy,  clammy, 
dull  morning  in  London,  very  hot.' 

Besides  his  problem  with  the  food,  Newman  had  difficulties  about 
saying  Mass.  Miss  Boys,  an  old  friend  of  Ambrose's,  had  a  chapel 
in  her  house,  where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  reserved.  But  New- 
man found  that  the  faculties  he  had  got  from  Dr.  Grant,  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese,  only  allowed  him  to  say  Mass  in  public  churches  and 
the  nearest,  in  the  care  of  the  Benedictines  of  Ramsgate,  was  two 
miles  away.  Not  realizing  that  the  distinguished  visitor  was  almost 
at  his  last  gasp  from  overwork  and  strain,  the  Benedictines  said  they 
were  sure  'our  respected  Dr  Newman'  would  not  mind  saying  a 
public  Mass  on  Sunday.  Of  course  this  meant  that  the  time  was 
fixed,  and  that  he  would  have  to  walk  two  miles,  say  Mass,  and  walk 
back,  not  getting  breakfast  till  eleven  —  'a  thing  I  am  not  strong 
enough  to  do  even  at  home '.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  have  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  at  Miss  Boys,  he  said,  'but  I  am  spending  Michaelmas 
Day  like  a  heathen*.  But  at  the  bottom  he  added  in  pencil, '  I  have 
just  finished  a  very  good  dinner  and  am  quite  jolly'. 

'  Oh  how  you  do  want  a  nurse !  *  cried  Ambrose  in  despair.    '  How 
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could  you  go  to  dusty,  noisy,  Walmer  Road  ? '  He  proceeded  to  give 
Newman  advice  and  directions  and  asked  how  he  liked  Miss  Boys  — 
' a  dear  old  thing  —  H.  W.  tried  hard  to  make  her  my  wife'.  There 
was  a  nice  walk,  he  insisted,  by  Walmer  Beach  —  'Oh  what  a  —  but 
pace  you  are  my  Superior'. 

'Tell  Ambrose',  said  Newman  severely  to  Austin,  'the  first 
evening  I  walked  to  Sandclose,  no  lodgings  there,  only  houses  to  let. 
Next  morning  I  walked  to  Walmer,  but  here  again  no  lodgings.'  He 
had  done  his  best.  It  was  an  energetic  way  to  begin  a  holiday,  but 
he  was  determined  to  be  pleased.  There  was  no  servant ;  the  pretty 
landlady  looked  after  everything  herself.  'She  does  not  wear  a 
crinoline  except  on  Sundays.'  Unfortunately  she  was  not  much  of  a 
cook.  In  those  days  lodgers  ordered  their  meals ;  Newman  ordered 
chops.  What  turned  up  was  *  a  piece  of  meat  the  size  of  a  fritter  and 
nearly  all  bone.  .  .  .  She  confessed  that  she  had  chosen  the  os 
coccygis,  as  a  special  delicacy  —  and  in  fact  it  did  taste  of  tail.  I 
don't  think  there  were  3  mouthfuls  on  it,  so  on  Monday  I  ran  off  to 
Dover  and  got  a  dinner.'  This  was  what  had  made  him  feel  so  jolly 
at  the  end  of  the  other  letter. 

But  still  the  quiet  place  pleased  him.  '  This  is  so  calm  and  silent, 
it  is  quite  delightful.  I  hardly  heard  the  sea  splash  once  —  and  for 
two  nights  the  sheet  lightning  over  the  water  was  so  brilliant,  that, 
with  the  blinds  down  and  a  candle  in  the  room,  still  I  was  literally 
dazzled.' 

On  October  znd,  the  anniversary  of  Ambrose's  reception,  New- 
man would  have  liked  to  say  Mass  for  him  in  Miss  Boys'  chapel,  but 
as  it  was  not  a  public  one,  they  had  to  walk  to  the  church.  Miss 
Boys  went  to  Communion  —  'I  doubt  not  for  you.  I  can't  do  it 
again  for  it  is  very  tiring.  My  head  gets  confused  —  as  it  was,  I 
made  a  mistake  —  left  out  the  washing  of  hands  and  had  to  go  back 
to  it  after  the  orate  fratres  —  I  know  Dr  Grant  meant  nothing  uncivil, 
but  it  is  a  great  want  of  consideration  for  others.' 

Newman  wanted  Austin  Mills,  who  was  run  down  and  suffering 
from  sciatica,  to  join  him,  but  he  was  forced  to  confess  he  thought  it 
doubtful  that  Deal  would  do  him  any  good.  The  weather  was  un- 
certain, and  had  turned  rainy.  The  two  great  advantages  were  'the 
Blessed  Sacrament  being  at  hand,  and  the  seclusion.  I  see  no  one 
and  wear  my  worst  things  —  a  very  great  lounge.  I  am  almost  a 
guy ;  William  condemned  my  hat  and  coat  and  waistcoat  months 
and  months  ago.  I  don't  wear  gloves  and  carry  three  novel  volumes 
under  my  arm  without  scruple.'  He  read  one  of  Trollope's  novels ; 
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Trollope  was  a  favourite  of  his,  but  he  thought  the  end  'a  dreadful 
fall  off.  The  truth  is,  few  people  can  end.9  After  Trollope  he  tried 
another  popular  novelist  of  the  day.  'I  got  yesterday  East  Lynne', 
he  told  Ambrose  in  his  letter  of  October  2nd, ' —  and  it  has  got  more 
and  more  like  medicine  every  page  I  read  on.  I  have  got  through 
half  the  first  volume  and  I  positively  can't  take  any  more.  So  I 
shall  return  it  to-day.  The  characters  are  more  like  figures  cut  by 
scissors  out  of  paper  than  anything  else  —  and  of  the  dialogue  she 
has  not  the  faintest,  not  only  not  power,  but  even  conception.  I 
suppose,  if  I  read  on,  I  should  come  to  some  agonizing  scenes,  which 
is  just  what  I  abhor/  Better  than  the  three-volume  novels  was  a 
three-hour  walk  on  the  South  Foreland  —  'a  beautiful  day,  but 
hazy*. 

Mrs.  Wootten  was  so  shocked  to  hear  of  Newman's  semi-starva- 
tion that  she  sent  him  a  large  hamper,  and  as  he  had  already  bought 
some  things  he  was  now  in  some  difficulty  how  to  dispose  of  his 
riches,  and  gave  some  away.  'Don't  send  any  more  prog,'  he  said 
anxiously  to  William  on  October  6th,  'the  things  won't  keep  .  .  . 
don't  tell,  but  don't  send  more.'  He  did  not  want  to  hurt  Mrs. 
Wootten's  feelings.  He  did  not  want  to  hurt  Ambrose's  either, 
but  he  was  getting  fed  up  with  Deal,  and  was  anxious  Austin  should 
not  come  there.  'Tell  Austin  privately  that  Deal  is  a  nasty  stinking 
place  —  and  I  can't  go  to  Miss  Boys  without  encountering  pestilential 
airs.' 

The  next  day  he  told  Austin  himself  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  'to  decamp  on  Friday,  when  my  fortnight  here  is  out.  My 
reason  is  not,  that  it  is  a  mephitic  place,  as  it  is,  —  but  the  expense, 
with  so  little  to  show  for  it.'  Neville  had  sent  him  a  five-pound  note 
as  a  present  on  his  ' day'  —  October  Qth,  when  he  had  been  received 
into  the  Church.  But  after  all  he  had  to  spend  it  in  Deal,  finding 
that  he  could  not  pay  for  part  of  a  week,  and  not  being  able  to  leave 
on  the  Friday  because  he  could  not  find  another  place.  He  had  been 
to  Broadstairs,  but  the  lodgings,  though  cheaper,  looked  crowded 
and  untidy.  After  this  setback  he  lost  heart  and  retreated  to  Deal 
again.  The  weather  was  'dear,  bright,  beautiful  but  windy  and 
cold.  It  has  given  me  the  rheumatism  and  alas  obliged  me  to  stop 
bathing.  It  would  never  do  for  Austin.' 

This  was  the  lowest  point  of  the  holiday.  The  novelty  of  the 
change  had  worn  off,  and  in  his  overtired  state,  the  discomforts 
became  wearisome.  Then  Miss  Boys  had  been  called  to  London, 
in  great  trouble  about  the  legal  arrangements  for  her  property. 
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While  there  she  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  they  prayed  for  her  on 
Sunday.  Another  confusion  occurred  over  the  Sunday  Mass ;  New- 
man went  down  in  the  rain  and  then  had  to  wait  nearly  two  hours 
for  the  only  Mass  that  was  to  be  said.  The  food  got  more  uneatable 
and  in  desperation  he  went  to  an  hotel  which  turned  out  hardly 
better  than  a  pothouse.  'My  first  entrance  into  the  Coffee  Room 
was  attended  by  the  simultaneous  exit  from  it  of  two  girls  running, 
apparently  from  a  young  gentleman  who  was  over  his  wine  and 
walnuts/  Newman  was  determined  to  get  away  from  Deal,  and 
planned  a  trip  to  prospect  in  Ramsgate  —  it  was  only  3/-  return. 
But  he  had  been  ordered  to  drink  wine  and  had  laid  in  a  stock  "and 
now  I  have  been  drinking  it  against  time*,  he  told  William.  'I  hope 
I  shall  not  make  myself  drunk.  Why  has  not  one  a  bag  like  a  camel 
to  keep  wine  in  ?  —  then,  it  would  be  laying  in  a  stock  for  next 
week.*  He  asked  Ambrose  what  tip  to  leave,  *  beside  10  or  1 1  bottles 
(pint)  of  porter  —  very  good  too,  judging  by  the  botde  I  opened'. 
The  melancholy  young  man  and  his  pretty  wife  who  could  not  cook 
evidently  did  quite  well  out  of  their  lodger. 

Newman  made  his  expedition  to  Ramsgate  and  was  very  taken 
with  the  place.  'Don't  tell  Ambrose,'  he  said  to  Austin,  'but  enough 
to  make  one  cry  to  have  lost  money  at  so  wretched  a  place  as  Deal.' 
He  had  decided  to  move  to  the  Royal  Hotel  which,  at  £3  zos.  for  the 
week  would  be  little  more  than  he  had  spent  in  the  miseries  of 
Walmer  Road.  Austin  was  coming ;  his  mother  was  helping  to  pay 
for  his  holiday.  Newman  felt  cheerful  once  more  —  and  Miss  Boys 
was  recovering. 

'I  saw  your  naughty  remarks  to  F.  Austin',  said  Ambrose.  'I 
wouldn't  allow  you  to  have  any  secrets  from  me ;  so  that's  your 
economizing,  I  suppose.  Well,  I  ain't  a  bit  sorry  you  went  to  Deal 
for  you  saw  Miss  Boys  and  I  think  she  is  the  best  friend  I  have  in  the 
world,  and  I  wanted  you  to  know  her,  to  do  you  good.  She  never 
economizes  with  me,  but  calls  me  names  right  out  when  we  quarrel. 
I  wouldn't  have  minded  having  her  for  a  wife  a  bit.'  Newman 
retorted,  '  You're  a  pretty  fellow  to  talk  against  economizing  —  you 
who  talk  of  being  "delighted  with  my  letters  on  the  H  and  F" 
[Home  and  Foreign  Review]  and  of  their  being  written,  oh  dear, 
"in  my  happiest  style"  and  of  my  "coming  out  first  rate"  —  you're 
a  pretty  fellow  to  talk,  who  have  been  telling  only  the  sunshiny  side 
of  all  that  has  been  going  on.'  For  he  was  now  at  Ramsgate  and 
Austin  had  arrived  with  the  news,  startling  Newman  by  his '  extreme 
feebleness  of  manner'.  Austin,  crippled  with  sciatica,  felt  he  was 
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lamed  for  life ;  he  had  a  boil  as  well.  'Austin  limps  most  ungrace- 
fully', Newman  told  Caswall  on  October  i8th, '—  but  I  tell  him  he 
is  not  to  leave  till  he  can  dance  a  hornpipe  among  the  seamen  on  the 
pier.' 

Ramsgate  was  a  success.  '  I  am  enchanted  with  this  place ',  New- 
man said,  though  he  insisted  that  Deal  had  done  him  a  lot  of  good, 
and  that  Ramsgate  would  have  been  crowded  earlier.  'The  sunset 
was  quite  exquisite,  not  a  bit  of  cloud.  And  now  the  stars  are  shining 
with  a  liquid  light.'  Austin  had  a  warm,  bath  and  Newman  a  cold 
one  before  breakfast.  Even  the  water  was  better  than  at  Deal,  'so 
pure,  and  the  bath  itself  so  large  and  light*  that  he  gave  up  the  idea 
of  going  into  the  sea.  'In  spite  of  the  weather  I  have  had  quite  an 
exhilaration  of  spirits  here.  .  .  .  Austin  had  got  up  his  appetite 
amazingly,  and  has  already  half  eaten  Mrs  Wootten's  monster  cake. 
It's  chilly  —  and  much  against  my  will  I  have  ordered  a  fire  —  but 
the  truth  is,  my  brain  gets  congealed  and  I  can't  think  when  I'm 
cold.' 

At  last  the  food  situation  had  improved.  They  were  waited  on 
by  an  ex-scout  from  Oxford,  who  insisted  on  showing  Newman  his 
testimonials.  'We  have  very  good  feeds.  We  had  a  prime  fillet  of 
veal  yesterday  preceded  by  an  excellent  codling  (not  an  apple)  and  I 
eat  so  much  I  thought  I  was  going  to  be  ill/  The  bathing,  the 
library,  everything  was  better  than  at  Deal  'and  the  water  of  the 
harbour  is  only  fifteen  feet  as  the  crow  flies  from  our  windows '.  But 
he  still  was  not  sleeping  much  at  night.  'Wonderful  wicket  door  to 
Pugin's  church,'  he  told  Henry  Bitdeston,  wickedly,  in  this  letter, 
'about  as  high  as  the  entrance  to  a  kennel  —  simply  wonderful  — 
say  three  feet  six  high.' 

But  even  at  Ramsgate  the  trials  of  the  world  would  break  in. 
Ambrose  reported  that  Bellasis  had  met  the  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury 
in  the  train  —  how  many  interesting  Victorian  meetings  took  place 
in  trains !  The  Bishop  had  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear  that  Bellasis 
sent  his  boys  to  the  Oratory  School:  'They  are  not  taught  their 
religion  .  .  .  the  school  is  not  conducted  in  a  Catholic  spirit'. 
Ambrose  said,  'Bellasis  got  very  warm,  so  did  the  Bishop.  They 
parted  at  Wolverhampton  piping  hot.'  This  was  the  time  when 
Rougemont's  thefts  came  out  in  the  Irish  papers,  and  Newman 
wondered  to  Bittleston,  who  sent  the  cutting,  whether  this  would  be 
turned  against  them  too.  '  Dr  Brown  of  Shrewsbury  will  do  his  best. 
I  suppose  Bishops  are  above  the  ten  commandments',  he  remarked, 
and  wondered  what  would  be  thought  of  them  if  they  spread  similar 
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reports  of  Oscott  or  Ushaw,  'or  believed  evil  of  them  as  so  many 
people  do  of  us,' 

Brooding  over  these  rumours,  Newman  told  Ambrose  he  must 
let  him  bore  him  with  a  sfogo.  'You  see,  tongues  are  at  work, 
frightening  people  with  the  suspicion  of  our  being  crypto  heretics/ 
He  was  afraid  Stanislas*  departure  would  be  put  down  to  distrust 
on  his  part  of  Newman's  orthodoxy,  and  was  not  quite  sure  that 
Stanislas  might  not  allow  this  to  be  thought.  On  the  other  hand, 
Newman  found  he  had  again  offended  the  Rambler  party.  Ulla- 
thorne  had  suddenly  made  specific  charges  against  the  magazine  in 
a  pastoral.  Newman,  who  always  preferred  definite  attacks  to  the 
sort  of  vague  fulmination  which  Wiseman  had  recently  put  out  in 
the  Tablet,  wrote  a  public  letter  in  which  he  praised  the  Bishop's 
action,  assuming  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Rambler  would  now 
defend  themselves.  Unfortunately  Acton  and  his  friends  regarded 
this  as  a  volte-face  on  Newman's  part,  and  he  had  to  write  further 
to  explain  his  meaning.  'How  one's  time  and  energy  are  frittered 
away  in  these  explanations',  he  complained. 

All  this  made  Newman  go  over  once  more  the  ten  yearly  disasters 
of  his  life ;  he  was  again  appalled  to  find  how  rightly  he  had  guessed 
what  would  happen  to  him  in  the  i86os  —  suspicions  of  his  ortho- 
doxy ;  he  anticipated  the  worst  for  1870.  'Am  I  to  lose  all  of  you 
and  to  be  left  desolate  ?  Or  is  our  house  to  be  burned  to  the  ground  ? 
or  am  I  to  be  smitten  with  some  afflicting  disorder?  These  are  the 
questions  which  come  before  me,  and  don't  be  angry  with  me  for 
mentioning  them  —  for  it  is  a  great  relief  to  me  to  speak,  and  a  pain 
to  be  silent.  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  all  intended  to  keep  me  from  being 
too  happy.  How  happy  I  should  be  if  let  alone.  How  fond  of 
living!  .  .  .  Now  be  kind  enough  to  say  a  Hail  Mary  for  me  instead 
of  quarrelling  with  me  for  saying  all  this.' 

Ambrose  replied  that  he  did  not  mind  this  sort  of  sfogo.  'It  is 
rather  a  rollicking  kind  of  despondency,  which  says  "never  say  die" 
all  the  time  as  the  refrain  to  the  song.  Moreover  it  has  made  you 
kick  out  in  various  directions  and  apparently  to  some  effect.'  Cer- 
tainly Newman's  tone  was  different  from  the  bewildered  pain  of  the 
entry  in  his  private  journal  at  the  end  of  1859  and  the  beginning  of 
1860.  Worse  things  had  happened  since  then,  but  he  was  beginning 
to  understand  the  situation  and  what  had  brought  about  the  apparent 
frustration  of  his  present  position.  This  clarification  did  not  alter 
his  views,  nor  did  it  mean  he  no  longer  felt  hurt  by  the  opposition 
of  friends;  but  it  stiffened  his  resistence.  In  a  more  complex 
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context  it  repeated  his  experience  at  Littlemore  almost  exactly  twenty 
years  before.  He  had  to  feel  his  way  through  his  difficulties  for 
some  time  in  darkness  before  he  could  externalize  them  sufficiently 
to  understand  them  objectively.  Is  not  this  the  way  anyone  must 
live  if  his  understanding  is  not  to  be  superficial  and  theoretical  ? 
The  deeper  the  darkness,  the  more  powerful  the  subsequent 
illumination. 

At  Littlemore  he  had  had  to  leave  the  world  he  knew  and  the 
friends  he  feared  would  not  understand  —  and  they  did  not.  But 
now  it  was  a  question  of  being  left,  of  being  deserted,  rejected  by 
thoee  who  had  once  regarded  him  as  a  leader.  And  not  left  to 
continue  his  mission,  but  left  apparently  useless,  the  way  blocked, 
hopes  and  aims  frustrated,  which  nevertheless  he  was  still  convinced 
were  good  and  necessary.  It  was  the  passivity,  the  apparent  point- 
lestness,  of  his  isolation  that  made  it  an  agony  to  his  active  spirit. 
Yet  he  was  already  nearly  through  the  worst  and  darkest  part.  Even 
now  the  tfogo  was  really  the  result  of  the  exhilaration  of  spirits  in 
Ramsgate,  not  of  despondency. 

'The  colder  the  shower  bath  the  better  it  suits  me',  he  was 
writing  at  the  end  of  October,  just  before  coming  home,  though  he 
had  to  admit  that  he  did  not  like  the  actual  shock  of  immersion.  'I 
delight  in  the  baths  —  but  I  never  like  whether  jumping  in  or  pulling 
the  string.'  All  the  same,  when  he  came  home,  in  time  for  All  Saints, 
he  suddenly  made  alterations  in  his  room.  He  had  double  windows 
put  in*  paper  on  the  walls  and  matting  on  the  floor,  in  the  attempt  to 
keep  colds  at  bay ;  and  he  had  a  shower  bath  installed  to  continue 
the  invigoration  he  had  felt  at  Ramsgate. 


i863 

*  What  am  I  ttvingfor?* 

'  WE  are  very  few  and  have  not  hands  for  half  we  have  to  do*,  New- 
man wrote  on  Christmas  Eve  to  Miss  Giberne,  who,  having  failed  to 
find  acceptance  at  Westbury,  was  now  in  her  novitiate  in  the  Visita- 
tion convent  at  Autun.  *  My  dear  Sister  M.P.'  Newman  had  written 
in  May  1861,  'not  member  of  parliament,  or  much  persecuted,  or 
miserably  placed,  but  Maria  Pia.  .  .  .'  All  through  her  difficulties 
in  England  he  had  encouraged,  advised  and  comforted  her ;  when 
she  was  in  France  he  became  anxious  for  her  physical  well-being, 
warned  her  that  the  effects  of  fasting  came  out  later,  offered  to  get 
'woollens'  for  her,  and  told  her,  at  intervals,  much  of  what  was 
going  on  at  Birmingham.  She  heard  about  the  School  row,  when  it 
was  over,  about  Copeland's  visit  and  Ambrose's  asthma,  and  how 
Newman  was  overworked  with  'the  small  duties  of  everyday*  — 
writing  sixty  or  more  letters  to  parents  every  term  in  addition  to 
everything  else.  At  Christmas  he  was  remembering  that  it  was  just 
fifteen  years  since  he  and  Ambrose  had  arrived  in  England  from 
Rome,  to  set  up  the  Oratory.  How  much  had  happened  since 
then! 

In  January  1863  Ambrose  was  in  Brighton,  snatching  a  brief 
holiday  before  term  began.  He  heard  a  lot  of  London  gossip  there. 
It  was  said  that  Oratory  School  boys  not  only  did  not  know  their 
religion  but  had  been  seen  in  the  town  frequenting  dancing-halls. 
Of  course  this  was  quite  untrue,  but  to  know  it  was  being  said  was 
all  the  more  annoying.  They  were  suffering  for  the  regime  of  Darnell 
and  Moody,  when  Newman  himself  felt  religion  had  been  neglected ; 
it  was  the  first  thing  St.  John  had  reformed  when  he  took  over. 
Among  other  things  he  started  a  library  on  religious  subjects  for  the 
boys.  Newman  himself  gave  them  instruction  regularly  in  St. 
Philip's  chapel  during  the  sermon  at  High  Mass  in  the  church.  He 
was  to  do  this  for  many  years.  But  much  of  the  suspicion  expressed 
of  the  School  was  really  directed  at  Newman,  as  he  knew.  How  *o 
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deal  with  it  was  the  difficulty.  Already  for  several  years  he  had 
written  nothing,  said  little  in  public.  But  his  silence,  instead  of 
being  recognized  as  peacemaking,  was  considered  sinister.  Ward 
had  said,  as  Newman  remarked  to  Ambrose,  that  'no  Catholic 
understood  me  —  I  never  spoke  out  —  I  always  hinted  things  — 
this  made  me  so  unpopular'. 

For  some  time  Newman  had  been  turning  over  in  his  mind  how 
this  unpopularity  had  come  about,  why  he  was  so  distrusted.  A 
small  thing,  a  chance  remark,  opened  his  eyes  suddenly.  Marshall, 
no  longer  a  master  in  the  School,  but  now  friendly  to  them,  met 
Ambrose  in  Brighton  and  said  of  Newman,  'Why,  he  has  made  no 
converts,  as  Manning  and  Faber  have'.  This  casual  comment  put 
into  perspective  for  Newman  the  events  of  the  years  since  1845,  just 
as  Blanco  White's  comments,  which  he  had  read  in  1845,  focused 
those  of  his  course  during  the  Oxford  Movement.  At  last  he  saw 
his  activities  as  they  appeared  to  others.  All  the  time  when  he  was 
working  on  his  special  objects  opposition  seemed,  as  he  often 
said,  'incomprehensible'  or  'mysterious'.  Now  it  was  no  longer 
mysterious,  but  only  too  painfully  plain. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  it,  he  had  the  same  feeling  as  he  had  after 
reading  Blanco  White:  that  he  had  somehow  lost  a  great  power 
which  he  had  not  realized  was  in  his  hands  till  it  had  gone.  And 
when  it  was  gone,  it  seemed  to  have  carried  with  it  the  point  of  his 
existence,  since  his  plunge  into  unpopularity  made  it  impossible  to 
pursue  the  work  he  was  fitted  to  do.  On  January  2ist  he  took 
out  the  marbled  exercise  book  which  had  not  been  opened  for 
two  years  and  wrote  in  it :  'This  morning,  when  I  woke,  the  feeling 
that  I  was  cumbering  the  ground  came  on  me  so  strongly  that  I 
could  not  get  myself  to  go  to  my  shower  bath.  I  said,  what  is  the 
good  of  trying  to  preserve  or  increase  strength,  when  nothing  comes 
of  it  ?  what  is  the  good  of  living  for  nothing  ?  *  Going  through  in  his 
mind  the  recent  combats  with  nervous  and  physical  weakness,  and 
the  measures  he  had  taken,  he  came  back  to  the  same  point.  'Well, 
it  came  upon  me  this  morning  as  I  ky  in  bed,  What  is  the  good  of 
all  this  ?  what  is  to  come  of  it  ?  what  am  I  living  for  ?  what  am  I 
doing  for  any  religious  end  ?  Alas,  it  is  my  habitual  thought,  now 
for  years,  but  circumstances  have  urged  it  on  me  at  intervals  more 
than  usual  of  late,  and  something  was  told  me  yesterday  which  was 
a  clincher.* 

The  'clincher'  was  probably  Marshall's  remark  about  his  not 
making  converts.  Now  he  went  over  the  years  since  his  conversion, 
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looking  for  what  had  gone  wrong.  *O  how  forlorn  and  dreary  has 
been  my  course  since  I  have  been  a  Catholic !  here  has  been  the 
contrast  —  as  a  Protestant,  I  felt  my  religion  dreary,  but  not  my 
life  —  but,  as  a  Catholic,  my  life  dreary,  not  my  religion.  Of  course 
one's  earlier  years  are  (humanly  speaking)  best  —  and  again,  events 
are  softened  by  distance  —  and  I  look  back  on  my  years  at  Oxford 
and  Littlemore  with  tenderness  —  and  it  was  a  time  in  which  I  had 
a  remarkable  mission  —  but  how  am  I  changed,  even  in  look !  till 
the  affair  of  No.  90  and  my  going  to  Littlemore  I  had  my  mouth  half 
open  and  commonly  a  smile  on  my  face  —  and  from  that  time  on- 
wards my  mouth  has  been  closed  and  contracted,  and  the  musdes 
are  so  set  now,  that  I  cannot  but  look  grave  and  forbidding/  And 
he  felt  so  conscious  of  this  stern  look  that  he  hardly  liked  to  see 
people.  It  was  typical  of  Newman  that  he  did  not  want  to  alarm 
people  by  looking  severe,  and  there  are  many  witnesses  to  the  fact 
that  when  he  was  actually  talking  to  others  his  expression  softened ; 
nobody  recalled  any  severity  of  manner  or  attitude.  Photographs 
show  both  aspects,  the  stern  contraction  of  the  muscles  and  the 
underlying  kindness  that  came  out  when  he  smiled. 

But  this  severity  of  aspect  began,  Newman  decided,  'when  I  set 
my  face  towards  Rome ;  and  since  I  made  the  great  sacrifice  to  which 
God  called  me,  He  has  rewarded  me  in  ten  thousand  ways,  O  how 
many!  but  he  has  marked  my  course  with  almost  unintermittent 
mortification.  Few  indeed  successes  has  it  been  His  blessed  will  to 
give  me  through  life  .  .  .  but  since  I  have  been  a  Catholic,  I  seem 
to  have  had  nothing  but  failure  personally/  Then  he  went  through 
the  events  of  the  years,  beginning  with  the  embarrassments  and 
humiliations  of  the  first  year  at  Maryvale,  all  mentioned  very  briefly* 
Some  ten  years  afterwards,  reading  this  over,  he  wrote  in  pencil,  'I 
speak  differently  of  this  in  my  letter  to  H.  Wilberforce  from  Rome1. 
By  then  he  realized  that  there  had  been  two  aspects,  both  equally 
real,  of  those  events ;  while  he  was  immersed  in  them,  it  was  the 
positive  and  subjective  side  that  was  uppermost,  but  now  that  they 
were  past  he  saw  them  objectively,  and  the  negative  appeared. 

And  now  that  he  saw  what  the  opinions  of  him  were,  he  saw 
others  too  in  a  new  light.  Now  he  saw  how  patronizing,  how  casual 
or  thoughtless  or  even  bullying  had  been  their  treatment  of  him, 
unrealized  at  the  time  except  in  the  sensations  of  discomfort  it 
produced.  He  saw  his  blunders,  how  he  had  offended  people,  as 
with  his  sermon  in  Rome  'not  from  want  of  tact  so  much  as  from 
sheer  ignorance'.  'And  then  when  I  came  home,  at  once  Faber  was 
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upon  me,  to  bully  me,  humbug  me,  and  make  use  of  me.'   That  was 
what  it  looked  like  now. 

Further  analysing  his  failures,  he  put  down  the  mistake  of  asking 
for  Dalgaims  from  the  London  house,  and  briefly  referred  to  'the 
great  plot  of  him,  Faber  etc1.  Faber,  of  course,  would  have  repudi- 
ated the  suggestion  of  a  plot,  but  his  habit  of  protesting  his  love  while 
accusing  Newman  to  others  of  usurping  unconstitutional  powers, 
could  not  but  seem  conspiratorial  to  the  victim.  '  Then  the  thousand 
whisperings  against  me  at  the  London  Oratory,  which  have  suc- 
ceeded in  prejudicing  the  Catholic  body  to  a  great  extent  against  me.' 
This  was  the  fact ;  though  Newman  did  not  realize  at  this  time  what 
a  widespread  support  he  had  among  Catholics,  new  and  old,  not 
affected  by  the  gossip  of  London.  Fact,  too,  was  the  Cardinal's 
treatment  of  him  after  the  quarrel  over  the  Scripture  Translation ; 
then  came  the  Rambler  affair  and  the  delation  to  Rome.  *  From  that 
time  all  sorts  of  suspicions  and  calumnies,  have  attended  my  name. 
And,  since  we  began  the  school,  have  been  both  increased  and 
directed  against  it.' 

In  the  tale  of  woe  Newman  expressly  did  not  include  the  Achilli 
affair,  'abnormal  in  any  life',  or  the  'great  trials  we  have  had  inside 
our  walls,  by  death,  secession,  and  in  other  ways  — for  they  have 
been  trials  incidental  to  a  new  foundation  and  have  not  interfered 
with  its  success'.  Newman  was  not  retailing  his  sorrows,  or  uttering 
a  stream  of  complaints  about  the  way  he  had  been  treated :  he  was 
tracing  out  the  particular  hostilities  which  had  combined  to  prevent 
him  from  carrying  out  his  personal,  as  opposed  to  his  priestly  and 
Oratorian,  mission. 

'Now  I  say  again,  I  am  noticing  all  this  opposition  and  distrust, 
not  on  their  own  account,  for  St  Philip  had  them  abundantly,  but 
because  they  have  (to  all  appearance)  succeeded  in  destroying  my 
influence  and  my  usefulness.  Persons  who  would  naturally  look 
towards  me,  converts  who  would  naturally  come  to  me,  inquirers 
who  would  aatundly  consult  me,  are  stopped  by  some  light  or  unkind 
word  said  against  me.  I  2m  passe,  in  decay;  I  am  untrustworthy; 
I  am  strange,  odd ;  I  have  my  own  ways  and  cannot  get  on  with 
others;  something  or  other  is  said  in  disparagement.  laxnputaside 
cm  the  ground  that  I  aught  to  be  put  aside;  and  thus  men  make 
statement*  of  which  their  very  words  bring  about  the  fulfilment 
Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  all  this  slight  and  sown  reacts  upon  my  own 
mind.  I  shrink  from  a  society  which  is  so  unjust  towards  me.  I 
must  say  that  the  converts  have  behaved  to  me  much  worse  than  the 
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old  Catholics,  when  they  might  have  had  a  little  gratitude  to  say 
the  least/  That  was  all  he  said,  even  in  this  private  book,  of  the 
behaviour  of  those  who  owed  him  the  discovery  of  the  very  faith 
they  now  suspected  him  of  betraying, 

'I  should  be  very  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  bear  in  mind  what  God 
has  vouchsafed  to  do  by  me',  Newman  told  himself:  the  bringing 
of  the  Oratory  to  England,  the  founding  of  the  London  Oratory 
'which  has  been  the  instrument  of  so  much  good',  of  the  Catholic 
University  and  of  the  School.  But  this  was  another  matter.  'They 
are  works  of  my  name ;  what  I  am  speaking  of  is  what  belongs  to 
my  own  person ;—  things,  which  I  ought  to  have  been  especially 
suited  to  do,  and  have  not  done,  not  done  any  one  of  them.*  The 
fantastic,  bitter  paradox  was  that  the  very  people  who  had  prevented 
him  doing  these  things  were  those  who  complained  —  Marshall  was 
their  unconscious  mouthpiece  —  that  he  was  doing  nothing. 

Suddenly  Newman  realized  that  all  his  work  had  made  no 
impression  whatever  on  the  men  who  were  in  positions  of  authority 
in  the  Church ;  in  fact,  so  far  as  it  had  been  noticed  at  all,  an  adverse 
impression.  They  had  expected  an  immediate  effect  —  a  series  of 
conversions  of  important  people,  such  as  were  made  by  Faber  and 
Manning  in  London ;  and  from  him,  as  from  them,  a  vocal  and 
zealous  support  of  the  current  policy  of  the  Holy  See.  Newman  had 
been  aware  in  1855  that  he  was  failing  to  get  over  to  the  authorities 
what  he  was  doing ;  his  innocent  reaction  was  to  tell  the  Pope  all 
about  the  Birmingham  parish.  The  Pope  was  pleased,  but  nobody 
else  was  much  impressed.  Who  cared  what  went  on  in  Brummagem  ? 
What  on  earth  was  Newman  doing  there  in  any  case  ?  He  had  put 
himself  on  the  shelf,  grumbled  Wiseman ;  and  why,  said  everybody 
else  in  London,  unless  he  was  determined  on  isolation,  either  because 
he  was  sulking  at  not  being  made  much  of,  jealous  of  Faber's  suc- 
cesses, or  because  he  dared  not  openly  express  his  crypto-heretical 
views  ?  Protestants  had  once  regarded  him  as  a  Catholic  in  disguise ; 
now  Catholics  were  beginning  to  suspect  he  was  a  Protestant  in 
disguise.  There  was  no  evidence,  no  rational  ground  for  this 
suspicion,  but  the  fact  that  Newman  did  not  fling  himself  into  the 
forefront  of  the  neo-Ultramontane  Movement. 

As  for  making  converts,  Newman  commented  dryly  'they  must 
be  splendid  conversions  of  great  men,  noblemen,  learned  men,  not 
simply  of  the  poor.  It  must  be  recollected  that  at  Rome  they  have 
had  visions  of  the  whole  of  England  coming  over  to  the  Church,  and 
that  their  notion  of  the  instrumentality  of  this  conversion  en  masse, 
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it  the  conversions  of  persons  of  rank.  .  .  .  Such  an  idea  is  perhaps 
even  conveyed  in  our  Brief,  which  sends  us  to  the  upper  classes. 
Manning  then  and  others  are  great,  who  live  in  London,  and  by  their 
position  and  influence  convert  Lords  and  Ladies.  This  is  what  was 
expected  of  me.1 

They  had  mistaken  their  man.  Newman  had  never  been  im- 
pressed by  the  importance  of  social  rank,  and  this  was  the  more 
remarkable  in  his  day  since  he  himself  was  of  that  bourgeois  middle 
class  most  inclined  to  overestimate  the  worth  of  the  hereditary  rulers 
and  arbiters  of  fashion.  A  century  ago  the  English  aristocracy  still 
possessed  enormous  wealth  and  power;  government  was  largely 
carried  on  by  peers  and  even  such  commoners  in  authority  as  Glad- 
stone were  often  connected  with  all  the  best  families.  There  was 
strong  opposition  to  this  rule,  but  it  was  an  intellectual  republican 
opposition,  with  a  substratum  of  ordinary  rebellious  discontent  among 
the  poor,  easily  allayed  by  measures  of  social  justice.  People  viewed 
the  situation  politically,  seeing  as  the  alternative  to  the  traditional 
English  oligarchy  another  French  Revolution.  The  progressives, 
whether  on  the  conservative  or  liberal  side,  in  effect  worked  for  a 
compromise  between  these  two  policies. 

Newman  has  often  been  accused  of  lack  of  interest  in  political 
and  social  affairs,  but  the  truth  is  that  he  approached  them  from  a 
different  angle.  In  the  first  place  he  saw  society  as  a  whole,  within 
which  he  distinguished  the  nation  from  the  forms  of  government, 
each  expressing  and  reacting  on  the  other.  Secondly,  he  saw  the 
development  of  this  complex  body  as  controlled  by  ideas ;  and  thirdly, 
that  in  the  period  in  which  he  was  living  the  communication  of 
ideas  was  spreading  rapidly  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  carrying 
with  it  the  beginning  of  political  power.  In  1848,  the  year  of  revo- 
lutions, he  had  willingly  accepted  Birmingham  as  a  centre  for  the 
Oratory,  because  he  believed  these  great  provincial  towns  were  the 
seats  of  the  rising  political  power ;  the  future  lay  with  the  "snobbish 
intellects'  of  the  "mechanics'  and  one  of  his  principal  aims  was  to 
help  them  develop  on  Christian  lines.  Knowledge  would  be  power 
in  the  coming  age,  and  he  wanted,  from  the  first,  to  ensure  that  there 
were  some  centres  of  education  where  the  pursuit  of  it  would  not  be 
divorced  from  the  pursuit  of  holiness,  nor  the  claims  of  truth  and 
faith  conflict.  He  himself  was  best  endowed  and  trained  in  the  high- 
est level  of  learning,  and  he  knew  that  in  one  sense  it  was  the  most 
important  —  since  ideas  begin  at  the  point  of  greatest  intelligence 
and  spread  downwards*  Yet  the  idea  of  a  University  did  not  possess 
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him  to  the  exclusion  of  the  idea  behind  the  Oratory  —  the  ordinary 
man's  centre  for  co-ordinating  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  a 
Christian  context. 

But  Newman  was  also  a  writer,  and  one  who  early  realized  the 
enormously  increasing  power  of  words  in  a  world  growing  ever  more 
literate,  His  personal  apostolate  in  writing  had  been,  once,  magnifi- 
cently fruitful.  He  had  more  to  say  now,  in  the  changed  and 
questioning  world  of  evolutionary  theory  and  religious  uncertainty 
than  in  the  world  of  thirty  years  before,  when  only  a  few  intellectuals 
were  sceptics.  Through  the  Oratory,  through  the  University, 
through  his  own  writing,  Newman  could  have  exerted  the  whole 
strength  of  his  exceptionally  clear  mind  and  no  less  exceptional 
understanding  heart,  against  the  fear  and  doubt  which  was  sapping 
the  energy  and  faith  of  Christians  at  the  very  time  when  both  were 
most  needed  for  the  mental  stability  of  mankind.  Teaching  Chris- 
tians to  think  out  their  position  without  fear,  'deepening  views'  had 
always  been  his  line,  even  at  Oxford,  especially  after  he  had  been 
manoeuvred  out  of  his  strictly  tutorial  vocation.  Newman  felt  this 
power  within  him  like  a  sword  rusting  in  its  sheath ;  a  sword,  more- 
over, which  he  felt  that  God  had  given  him  to  use.  Pusey  had  chosen 
this  very  simile  to  express  the  frustration  of  Newman's  powers  by 
the  authorities  at  Oxford  and  in  the  Church  of  England ;  now  it 
seemed  the  same  thing  was  happening  again.  He  had  been  thwarted 
in  the  University,  frustrated  in  his  objects  for  the  Oratory  by  Faber's 
very  different  aims,  and  since  the  delation  of  his  Rambler  article  felt 
that  under  such  watchful  suspicion  he  could  not  safely  speak  out. 
He  was  not  jealous  of  Faber's  success  with  his  preaching  and 
devotional  books,  nor  of  Manning's  with  his  eminent  converts  and 
prestige  in  Rome ;  their  lines  were  each  quite  different  from  his  own. 
He  did  not  want  their  success ;  he  wanted  to  be  allowed  to  get  on 
with  his  own  quite  different  work. 

'  But  I  am  altogether  different  —  my  objects,  my  theory  of  acting, 
my  powers  go  in  a  different  direction,  and  one  not  understood  or 
contemplated  at  Rome  or  elsewhere.  .  .  .  Now  from  first  to  last, 
education  in  this  large  sense  of  the  word  has  been  my  line/  This 
gave  him  two  clues  at  least  to  the  disapproval  of  him  felt  by  'the 
governing  body  here  and  at  Rome'.  One  was  simply  'the  offence  it 
has  given  by  insisting  that  there  was  room  for  improvement  among 
Catholics'.  It  was  considered  arrogance  in  him,  a  convert,  to  suggest 
that  Catholics  were  in  need  of  anything,  even  intellectual  training. 
But  also  cat  Rome  on  the  side  of  the  philosophy  of  polemics  —  / 
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should  wish  to  attempt  to  meet  the  great  infidel  etc  questions  of  the 
day,  but  both  Propaganda  and  the  Episcopate,  doing  nothing  them- 
selves, look  with  extreme  jealousy  on  anyone  who  attempts  it,  and, 
giving  him  no  credit  for  what  he  does  well,  come  down  with  severity 
on  any  point  in  which  he  may  have  slipped'.  Men  like  Barnabo, 
Bishop  Brown  of  Newport  and  even,  on  general  questions,  Bishop 
Ullathorne,  had  little  idea  of  what  sceptics  were  saying  and  imagined 
that  the  best  plan  was  to  tell  the  faithful  not  to  listen.  Again,  it  was 
considered  arrogance  in  Newman  to  strike  out  new  lines  of  con- 
troversy, and  conservative  minds  were  unable  to  see  the  difference 
between  understanding  a  sceptic's  argument  and  being  a  sceptic 
oneself. 

In  setting  up  a  school,  too,  Newman  had  seemed  to  be  inter- 
fering with  the  vested  rights  of  the  existing  colleges  and  indirectly 
criticizing  their  methods.  Then  there  was  the  Rambler,  whose 
objects  were  his  own:  'to  raise  the  status  of  Catholics,  first  by 
education,  secondly  by  a  philosophical  basis  of  argument'.  Un- 
fortunately the  Rambler  had  attempted  this  injudiciously,  so  that  he 
came  in  for  all  the  odium  of  its  faults.  So  he  came  to  the  conclusion  : 
4  The  consequence  is,  that  so  far  from  being  thought  engaged  in  any 
good  wort,  I  am  simply  discouraged  and  regarded  suspiciously  by 
the  governing  powers  as  doing  actual  harm'.  He  added,  as  an 
accidental  reason  special  to  the  time,  his  attitude  to  the  Pope's 
Temporal  Power.  *I,  thinking  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  rely 
more  on  reason,  a  truer  defence,  than  on  the  sword,  if  they  had  it 
not,  am  lukewarm  on  the  point ;  and  this  lukewarmness  has  been 
exaggerated  into  a  supposed  complicity  with  Garibaldi ! '  This  non- 
sensical charge  was  actually  made  against  Newman.  'The  Cardinal 
said  some  years  ago  that  I  had  put  myself  on  the  shelf.  But  the 
position  I  occupy  at  the  moment  is,  in  his  mind,  a  less  harmless  one/ 

That  was  aU  there  was  to  it.  He  saw  it  all,  he  wrote  it  all  down, 
and  put  the  bock  aside,  and  went  on  with  his  everyday  duties.  On 
June  5th  he  was  writing  to  Miss  Giberne,  from  Rednal,  *I  have 
come  here  for  a  little  rest,  I  have  not  slept  here  one  night  since 
September.  I  am  sacristan !  fancy  —  for  want  of  hands.  This  has 
kept  me  busy  during  May,  past  St  Philip  and  Corpus  Christi  — 
before  it  I  was  foil  of  accounts.  Now  I  have  come  out  for  a  little 
holyday.  The  last  half  year  has  been  extraordinarily  mild  and  I 
have  not  had  one  cold  till  May  came  in.  Then  the  first  trying 
weather  came  in.  Now  there  is  a  cold  rain  going  on  —  and  I  have 
got  my  bronchia  wrong,  but  not  much.*  Now  that  he  understood 
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the  situation  he  accepted  it,  even  though  he  did  not  cease  to  find  it 
frustrating  and  unjust. 

In  May  Newman  'let  out*  a  great  deal  of  all  this  to  Miss  Bowles. 
There  had  been  a  silence  between  them  —  Newman  had  forgotten 
to  post  a  letter  and  she  feared  she  had  offended  him.  She  sent  him  a 
present,  and  in  his  answer  he  said,  'You  are  one  of  my  faithful  friends 
and  I  am  always  grateful  to  you*.  Encouraged,  Miss  Bowles  wrote 
again.  She  was  troubled,  not  by  his  private,  but  by  his  public 
silence.  Living  in  London  she  heard  a  great  deal  of  Catholic  gossip, 
and  she  knew  everyone,  the  Cardinal,  Manning,  Ward,  Acton  and 
Father  Henry  Coleridge,  now  a  Jesuit.  The  CardinaPs  miscon- 
ceptions caused  her  great  pain.  Lately  he  had  been  saying  that  he 
had  asked  Newman  to  transfer  the  Oratory  from  Birmingham  to 
London,  and  that  Newman  had  appealed  to  Propaganda  against  the 
transfer  —  or  so  Miss  Bowles  understood  him.  She  told  Newman 
this,  puzzled  why  he  should  have  refused  the  sphere  of  influence 
where  he  could  have  done  so  much.  Then,  of  Acton,  she  said,  'He 
does  so  lament  —  he  does  so  fully  appreciate  what  we  all  lose  in  your 
silence.  Why  should  you  be  out  there  —  so  far  away  from  us  all  ? 
And  yet  while  I  write  it  I  know  it  is  foolish  —  for  if  you  can  train  a  few 
living  men,  according  to  your  own  standard  —  really  educated  .  .  . 
with  heart  and  courage  besides,  it  will  be  the  work  wanted/  She 
heard  on  all  sides,  'Wait  till  we  see  what  Edgbaston  turns  out'. 

She  had  been  in  Oxford,  and  out  to  Littlemore,  where  twenty 
odd  years  before  she  had  first  met  Newman  at  the  festival,  when  he 
had  asked  her  if  she  would  like  some  cold  chicken,  covering  her  with 
confusion.  'The  trees  have  grown  up',  she  reported,  'now  making 
the  churchyard  a  shady  grove  —  and  there  I  stood  in  your  place  — 
calling  up  all  the  words  I  had  heard  —  the  voice  that  had  shown  me 
the  way  of  salvation.  .  .  .  The  bells  seemed  to  bring  you  constantly 
before  me,  preaching  to  the  crowded  thick  pressed  breathless  ranks 
in  St  Mary's —  beautiful  St  Mary's!  They  are  retouching  and 
restoring  every  bit  of  it.  ...  It  was  exactly  the  road  from  peaceful 
Nazareth  to  Jerusalem,  —  and  after  Jerusalem  came  the  passion  — 
the  Agony  —  the  crucifixion  and  burial.  God  knows  if  it  is  right  to 
feel — to  see  this  so  strongly  —  but  He  surely  calls  those  whom  He 
loves  to  follow  His  steps  in  a  more  special  and  mysterious  way,  and 
your  course  has  been  one  of  these.' 

'Don't  think  about  me*  Newman  replied  to  this,  'God  uses  His 
instruments  as  He  will.'  But  her  sympathy  touched  him,  and  what 
she  repeated  from  London  could  be  answered,  at  least  in  part.  The 
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letter  was  a  very  long  one,  for  once  he  began  it  was  difficult  to  stop 
short  of  the  whole  story.  Nevertheless  it  was  told,  though  with 
feeling,  yet  with  discretion  towards  the  others  involved.  First  he 
wanted  to  explain  that  he  was  not  retiring  from  the  intellectual  battle 
of  his  own  will.  *  To  myself  I  feel  as  full  of  thought  and  life  as  ever 
I  was  —  but  a  certain  invisible  chain  impedes  me,  or  bar  stops  me, 
when  I  attempt  to  do  anything  —  and  the  only  reason  why  I  do  not 
evyoy  the  happiness  of  being  out  of  the  conflict  is,  because  I  feel  to 
myself  I  could  do  much  in  it  But  in  fact  I  could  not  do  much  in  it. 
1  should  come  into  collision  with  everyone  I  met  —  I  should  be 
treading  on  everyone's  toes/ 

He  explained  that  Propaganda,  which  looked  after  the  missions, 
was  'too  rough  and  ready'  to  understand  an  intellectual  conflict. 
4  It  likes  quick  results  —  scalps  from  beaten  foes  by  the  hundred.' 
What  was  more,  the  present  age  was  peculiar  in  that  there  was  much 
less  freedom  of  discussion  than  in  other  times  within  the  Church. 
Instead  of  being  merely  an  ultimate  court  of  appeal  Rome,  or  rather 
Propaganda,  came  down  at  once  on  any  private  person  who  said 
anything  doubtful.  *  How  can  I  fight  with  such  a  chain  on  my  arm  ? ' 
Newman  said.  *  It  is  like  the  Persians  driven  to  fight  under  the  lash.9 
And  he  told  her,  briefly,  about  his  Rambler  article  and  the  delation. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  at  present  there  was  no  room  for  the  free 
exercise  of  intellect.  '  No,  the  system  goes  on  by  the  tradition  of  the 
intellect  of  former  times/  Yet  he  could  add :  'This  is  the  way  of 
things  which,  in  God's  own  time,  will  work  its  own  cure,  of  necessity ; 
nor  need  we  fret  under  a  state  of  things,  much  as  we  may  feel  it, 
which  is  incomparably  less  painful  than  the  state  of  the  Church 
before  Hildebrand,  or  again  in  the  fifteenth  century'.  Newman's 
wide  historical  imagination  saved  him  from  the  fatal  impatience  that 
wrecked  several  of  the  most  intellectual  of  Catholics  in  that  period  — 
they  despaired  of  the  change  for  the  better  he  knew  would  come. 
He  knew  it  because  he  had  faith  in  God's  overruling  providence, 
guiding  the  Church. 

As  for  rough  treatment  at  Rome  —  'The  Cardinal  Vicar  called 
Philip  to  his  face  and  in  public  an  ambitious  party  man  and  suspended 
his  faculties'.  This  was  a  great  comfort  to  his  son  in  the  Oratory 
three  hundred  years  later*  *I  never  wrote  such  a  letter  to  anyone 
yet',  he  said,  quite  surprised  at  himself,  'and  I  shall  think  twice 
before  I  send  you  the  whole  of  it.'  But  he  did  send  the  second  part, 
because  *it  strikes  me  you  may  fancy  all  sorts  of  miseries,  which 
have  no  foundation,  if  I  do  not '.  In  the  last  pages  he  said, '  Sometimes 
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I  seem  to  myself  inconsistent  in  professing  to  love  retirement,  yet 
seeming  impatient  at  doing  so  little,  yet  I  trust  I  am  not  so  in  any 
very  serious  way'.  He  thus  explained  it,  giving  three  reasons: 
'  First  lest  my  being  where  I  am  is  my  own  doing  in  any  measure,  for 
then  I  say  "  Perhaps  I  am  hiding  my  talent  in  a  napkin ".  Next, 
people  say  to  me,  "Why  are  you  not  doing  more?  how  much  you 
could  do !"  and  then,  since  I  think  I  could  do  a  great  deal  if  I  was 
let  to  do  it,  I  become  uneasy.  And  lastly,  willing  as  I  am  to  observe 
St  Philip's  dear  rule  that  "we  should  despise  being  despised",  yet 
when  I  find  that  scorn  and  contempt  become  the  means  of  my 
Oratory  being  injured,  as  they  have  been  before  now,  then  I  get 
impatient.' 

Many  years  later  Miss  Bowles  wrote  in  her  memoir  that  the  effect 
of  this  letter  upon  her  was  heart-rending.  'It  filled  me  too  with 
awe,  as  if  I  had  seen  the  rock  stricken  and  the  long  restrained 
imprisoned  flood  rushing  forth  .  .  .' 

Yet  the  tone  of  the  letter  is,  in  comparison  with  the  'inarticulate 
cries'  when  the  troubles  first  began,  detached,  objective,  even  some- 
times touched  with  scorn  —  for  those  who  thought  he  was  *  soured' 
because  a  Bishopric  had  been  dangled  before  him  and  then  removed. 
Essentially,  Newman  had  mastered  this,  the  most  painful  and 
frustrating  experience  of  his  life,  before  any  outside  event  changed 
the  situation  and  liberated  his  energy  anew. 
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Faber's  Death-bed 

FABER  was  il!  again  in  the  spring,  fatally  it  was  said.  But  ever  since 
his  conversion,  if  not  before,  he  had  been  having  fatal  illnesses.  In 
1845  h*  iKd  received  the  Last  Sacraments  and  risen  suddenly  from 
his  bed,  cured.  Death-bed  scenes  occurred  almost  every  year.  So 
it  was  no  wonder  that  Newman  said  to  Ambrose,  'How  many  times 
has  Fr  Faber  been  a-dying?'  But  he  said  Masses  for  him,  and  for 
Antony  Hutchison,  who  had  relapsed,  and  was  not  expected  to  last 
long.  Dalgairns  wrote  that  the  doctors  had  diagnosed  Faber's  ill- 
ness as  Bright's  disease,  but  though  this  was  incurable,  they  could 
not  prophesy  its  duration*  Faber's  case  was  complicated  by  dropsy 
and  nervous  disorders.  It  was  thought  he  might  live  till  Christmas. 
Newman  heard  this  on  June  i$th. 

But  on  July  2nd  the  young  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  summoned  to 
London  by  his  mother  to  receive  Faber's  last  blessing.  Newman 
sent  a  telegram  to  Dalgairns :  *  We  hear  that  your  Father  is  in  extreme 
danger.  I  will  start  at  once  to  see  him  if  you  advise  it.'  Faber  had 
already  expressed  a  wish  to  see  him,  and  he  intended  to  go  when 
term  was  over.  Dalgairns  telegraphed :  'The  extreme  danger  is  over 
and  I  will  write  to-morrow*.  In  his  letter  he  said  that  a  week  ago 
Faber  had  been  taken  with  'the  most  frightful  nervous  excitement' 
which  it  was  thought  was  the  precursor  of  epileptic  fits.  But  since 
then  dropsy  had  set  in,  which  they  were  told  might  postpone  the 
end.  *  In  any  case  however,  he  is  most  impatient  to  see  you  and  we 
should  all  be  delighted  to  have  you  as  soon  as  possible.'  Newman 
replied  that  as  the  extreme  danger  was  over,  and  as  he  was  very  busy 
with  the  examinations,  he  would  put  off  his  visit  till  the  end  of  term, 
unless  any  new  crisis  occurred.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  a  fortnight 
or  so.  Soon  after,  Antony  Hutchison  fell  into  a  coma  and  died  in  the 
night.  Dalgairns  wrote  that  Faber's  legs  were  swollen  to  a  fearful 
size,  that  he  could  not  lie  down  and  had  to  sleep  in  a  chair,  but  that 
he  showed  'much  vitality'  stilL  They  had  heard  this  from  others 
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too.  So  many  times  all  this  had  happened  before,  but  this  was  to 
be  the  last  time. 

Newman  had  planned  to  take  a  holiday  abroad,  the  first  time, 
since  1833,  that  he  had  gone  simply  for  pleasure.  He  was  to  go  with 
Ambrose  and  come  back  with  William  —  if  he  needed  a  'nurse*  at 
Deal,  according  to  Ambrose,  he  would  certainly  need  one  abroad. 
He  went  up  to  London  on  July  2oth,  staying  the  night  at  the  Padding- 
ton  Hotel,  and  next  morning  said  Mass  at  the  Oratory,  probably  for 
Faber,  and  then  visited  him ;  the  doctors  would  only  allow  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  This  was  the  first  time  they  had  met 
since  the  quarrel,  seven  years  ago.  Both  of  them  had  aged  consider- 
ably in  appearance.  Faber  was  only  forty-nine,  but  his  hair  was 
white. 

The  same  day  Faber  dictated  a  letter  to  Herbert  Harrison,  one 
of  his  favourite  novices,  a  schoolboy  convert,  pursued,  as  so  often 
with  Faber's  young  men,  by  indignant  relatives.  *Fr  Newman  has 
been  this  morning  and  spent  full  20  minutes  with  me  —  we  went 
into  everything  —  no  woman  could  be  tenderer  than  he  was  —  the 
whole  interview  was  effusive  of  more  than  kindness,  of  downright 
love  —  all  is  right  and  righter  than  right.  We  held  each  other's  hand 
the  whole  while,  and  talked  about  our  old  friendship  and  next 
through  the  breach  —  he  begged  me  to  pray  for  him  when  I  was 
before  the  throne  of  God  —  you  would  have  been  strangely  moved 
had  you  seen  his  face  when  he  came  to  leave  and  looked  down  upon 
me  and  said  in  a  voice  of  the  most  consummate  sweetness  "  St  Philip 
be  with  you,  Father".  I  said,  smiling,  "He  will  be  if  you  tell  him 
to  be,  and  now  Padre  give  me  your  blessing**,  which  he  did  in  silence, 
but  with  great  solemnity.  Fr  Philip  says  tears  were  in  his  eyes  when 
he  left  the  room.' 

Newman  went  straight  off  to  Dover  with  Ambrose  and  began 
what  turned  out  to  be  a  somewhat  hectic  holiday.  They  arrived  in 
Paris  on  the  zist,  and  'lionized'  it,  as  Newman  said  in  his  diary,  that 
day  and  the  next  morning.  Then  they  went  to  stay  with  the  William 
Wilberforces,  visited  Saint-Germain,  and  Versailles  the  day  after. 
In  Paris  again  Newman  was  photographed  —  not  looking  at  all  stern 
this  time ;  then  they  went  to  Trfcves  and  'lionized*  it;  down  the 
Moselle  to  Coblenz  and  then,  after  a  trip  to  Mainz,  down  the  Rhine 
to  Bonn.  On  Sunday,  August  ist  they  arrived  at  Aix.  'At  Aix  I 
had  a  merciful  deliverance*,  Newman  wrote  to  Miss  Giberne  later. 
'With  parcels  in  both  hands  I  went  headlong  down  one,  nay,  a 
second  flight  of  stairs.  But  I  got  no  hurt  at  all.'  This  was  at  the 
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Royal  Hotel.  He  suffered  no  serious  injury,  but  he  wrenched  his 
arm  sufficiently  badly  to  be  an  inconvenience,  and  prevent  him  from 
bathing.  They  met  William  at  Spa,  and  all  together  went  on  to 
Brussels  on  August  $th.  They  went  to  Antwerp  next  day,  and  on 
the  7th  Ambrose  went  back  to  take  Newman's  place  in  Birmingham, 
leaving  him  to  take  an  extra  week  with  William.  They  spent  it  at 
Qstend  —  leaving  in  the  end  before  the  time  was  up.  Ambrose  felt 
he  had  been  a  bad  nurse,  and  wrote  a  contrite  letter.  But  Newman 
was  quite  cheerful.  He  wrote  to  Austin  'Excepting  a  slight  strain 
of  muscles  of  my  arm  I  have  no  bad  effects  (I  am  thankful  to  say) 
of  my  somerset  (somersault  or  saumersault).' 

At  Ostend,  on  August  nth,  Newman  wrote  down  on  a  loose 
sheet  of  paper  some  notes  of  his  meeting  with  Faber,  three  weeks 
before.  He  was  not  concerned  with  himself  and  his  own  actions, 
so  that  had  not  Faber's  letter  been  preserved  nothing  would  be  known 
of  his  holding  Faber's  hand,  the  tenderness  of  his  manner  and  the 
solemn  blessing  given.  But  he  was  concerned  with  what  Faber 
had  said,  as  throwing  light  on  his  past  actions,  so  painful  and 
mysterious  , 

"I  saw  Fr  Faber  in  his  sick  room  on  my  way  to  the  continent  on 
July  2oth :  and  being  in  continual  motion,  have  had  no  time  to  make 
any  note  of  what  passed  till  now.  He  was  nearly  the  sole  speaker, 
for  he  seemed  to  wish  to  disburden  his  mind.  I  was  with  him  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  physician,  it  was  said,  forbad  longer. 

4  He  said  he  had  loved  me  the  best  of  anyone  in  the  world  next 
to  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  said  that  a  sermon  of  mine  had  been 
a  turning  point  of  his  life  —  for  it  gave  him  the  first  notion  he  had 
of  supernatural  grace.  He  said  that  he  did  not  forget  how  I  had 
defended  him  formerly  against  the  Priests,  who,  he  knew  now,  were 
against  him  —  and  how  I  had  taken  his  part  about  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints  against  Dr  Ullathorne. 

4  He  said  it  pained  him  much  to  think  that  he  and  his  were  adding 
to  my  many  trials.  He  knew,  for  instance,  how  badly  I  had  been 
used  in  the  matter  of  the  Translation  of  Scripture. 

'He  said  that  when,  at  Ac  end  of  three  years,  his  congregation 
determined  on  going  to  Rome  without  consulting  me,  he  was  in  a 
minority  of  one.  He  wanted  me  consulted,  and  only  gave  in,  when 
they  said  that,  though  I  proved  to  be  against  the  particular  applica- 
tion which  they  proposed  to  make  to  Rome,  still  they  would  make 
it  To  consult  with  such  a  previous  determination  would  be,  he 
felt,  a  mockery. 
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'He  said  that  then  unluckily  Propaganda  on  their  application, 
instead  of  consulting  me,  consulted  Dr  Ullathorne. 

'He  said  that  other  persons  had  spoken  against  me,  and  it  had 
been  imputed  to  him ;  that  Ward,  for  instance,  came  to  him  and 
said  "Is  it  not  remarkable  that  Fr  Newman  succeeds  in  none  of  his 
undertakings?"  and  then  went  away  and  said  that  he  (Faber)  had 
said  so. 

'He  said  the  London  Oratory  had  been  out  of  favor  with  the 
Cardinal  for  several  years.' 

On  this  Newman  made  some  Remarks.  'My  own  view  about 
Faber,  poor  fellow,  is  not  much  changed  by  the  above.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  he  has  from  time  to  time  spoken  against  me.  I  have 
at  various  times  written  down  the  evidence  of  it/  Acton  was  one 
of  the  chief  witnesses,  a  reliable  truthteller  if  ever  there  was  one. 
'One  instance  is  this  —  Hope-Scott,  trying  to  plead  for  him,  said 
"I  never  heard  him  say  anything  against  you,  except  that  your 
School  was  against  your  Rule".  This  is  not  only  an  "exception", 
but  a  very  huge  one  —  considering  what  such  an  assertion  implies 
and  how  it  bears  upon  our  status.  But  I  need  not  pursue  the 
subject. 

4  Again,  when  he  says  that  Ward  observed  that  I  did  not  succeed 
in  my  undertakings,  he  does  not  say  he  took  my  part  —  to  say  the 
least,  he  did  not  set  Ward  down,  tell  him  it  was  ungenerous  etc  — 
but  he  so  leaves  the  matter  that  Ward  goes  away  with  the  impression 
that  he  (Faber)  and  not  himself,  had  suggested  the  remark. 

'But  all  through,  poor  fellow  (when  I  saw  him  July  2oth)  he 
was,  as  it  were,  arguing  with  himself  that  he  had  not  been  unkind  to 
me ;  rather  than  boldly  saying  he  had  ever  been  a  hearty  friend. 
How  different,  e.g.  would  Ambrose  have  to  speak,  if  he  were  at  the 
last  (  He  might  reproach  himself,  as  we  all  do,  after  doing  our  best, 
of  not  doing  all  that  he  wished  to  do,  but  he  would  know  he  was 
always  loyal  and  true  to  me.  Dear  Faber  has  not  been  so,  and  feels 
it. 

'  He  seems  to  me  to  have  thrown  light  on  that  mysterious  matter, 
the  London  House's  treatment  of  me.  For  myself,  when  first  Fr 
Dalgairns  in  October  1855,  showed  me  by  the  bye  and  under  the 
rose,  the  application  of  the  London  House  to  Propaganda,  I  took  no 
offence,  and  felt  none,  that  they  have  not  consulted  me,  but  I  said 
to  him  "  If  you  want  my  opinion,  I  think  it  a  very  ticklish  step  their 
going  to  Propaganda  —  I  thought  they  were  merely  consulting  other 
Oratories  and  the  Chiesa  Nuova  about  a  fact".  However,  it  now 
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teems,  as  Stanislas  from  the  first  always  maintained,  that  they  went 
to  Rome  in  order  by  that  act  to  show  their  independence  of  me  — 
and  their  doing  it  at  the  end  of  three  years  was  not,  as  I  thought  up 
to  now,  an  accidental  coincidence,  but  a  purpose.9 

Finally  Newman  ran  through  the  events  leading  to  the  quarrel, 
beginning  with  Dalgairns'  begging,  'as  being  much  bullied  and 
hardly  treated  by  the  London  Fathers9,  to  be  taken  in  at  Birming- 
ham, and  Newman's  request  for  him.  *  I  do  not  defend  the  mode 
in  which  I  made  h ;  it  was  imprudent  extremely ;  and  I  now  sup- 
pose, that  it  set  up  the  Londoners'  backs,  and,  in  spite  of  granting 
my  desire,  they  never  forgave  it'  When  the  London  application 
waa  made,  as  a  gesture  of  independence,  there  was  no  desire  to 
interfere  with  Birmingham,  and,  as  Faber  had  just  said,  they  were 
taken  by  surprise  when  Propaganda  consulted  the  Bishops.  *  When 
we  heard  that  ft*  were  touched  of  course  we  were  exceedingly 
alarmed  and  indignant',  Newman  wrote.  But  when  he  tried  to  set 
this  right,  "The  London  House  persisted  in  viewing  my  application 
as  directed  solely  against  them.  They  blinded  themselves  to  what 
really  had  been  done  as  a  fact  (de  facto)  to  our  disadvantage,  by 
s*yingi  wtat  is  quite  true  de  jure*1  one  Oratory  cannot  touch  another9'. 
This  was  in  the  mouth  of  the  Florence  Fathers,  as  soon  as  we  made 
our  appearance  with  them.  We  said  there  and  everywhere  —  not  a 
word  against  the  London  House  —  but  that  Propaganda  had  made 
die  mistake.  However  the  London  Fathers  persisted  in  writing 
about  that  I  was  gone  to  Rome  against  them,  and  wished  to  make 
myself  head  of  all  the  English  Oratories  etc  —  and  in  one  of  their 
letters,  of  March  1856,  I  think  they  insinuate  that  the  pretence  of 
our  House  at  Birmingham  being  hurt,  was  a  second  thought  on  my 
part. 

'Hence,  too,  when  they  gained  their  Brief,  they  proclaimed  it  a 
victaiy  of  their  independence;  and  they  granted  to  me,  what  the 
Naples  House  pronounced,  that  their  original  applying  to  Rome 
without  consulting  me  was  a  discourtesy  and  impropriety.  The 
Naples  House  was  told  simply  that  I  was  angry  with  the  Londoners 
for  going  to  Propaganda  without  me.9 

Newman's  final  view  of  the  intentions  and  actions  of  the  London 
Oratory  seems,  on  the  evidence  of  their  own  letters,  the  right  one. 
As  so  often  happened  to  Newman,  the  reverse  of  the  red  situation 
was  the  one  that  people  heard.  Catholics  in  London,  and  by  exten- 
sion in  Rome,  heard  that  he  had  trod  to  exert  an  unconstitutional 
authority  over  the  Oratory  at  Brompton,  on  a  very  minor  issue,  and 
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that  when  he  was  unsuccessful,  had  cast  them  off  and  refused  to 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  them,  spurning  their  humble  apolo- 
gies for  having  accidentally  annoyed  him.  Apparently  it  is  still 
possible  to  read  this  into  the  official  correspondence  between  the 
two  houses. 

But  had  the  London  House  not  determined  to  assert  its  inde- 
pendence no  quarrel  would  have  taken  place.  Faced  with  a  question 
concerning  the  Rule,  they  would  have  asked  the  opinion  of  the  man 
who  had  adapted  it  for  the  English  foundation.  Or,  if  they  had  applied 
without  thinking  of  this,  they  would,  on  finding  he  feared  his  house 
and  future  houses  were  menaced  by  such  a  type  of  action,  have  done 
all  they  could  to  co-operate  in  setting  right  the  mistake.  Such  would 
have  been  the  natural  behaviour  of  any  community  towards  the 
Father  Superior  who  had  set  them  up,  and  whom  they  professed  to 
love.  But  when  they  had  done  the  very  opposite  of  all  this,  and 
achieved  their  object  of  total  independence,  they  considered  them- 
selves aggrieved  because  Newman,  unable  to  draw  from  them  any 
recognition  of  the  danger,  as  he  saw  it,  maintained  a  like  indepen- 
dence. They  wanted  at  the  same  time  to  set  aside  his  wishes,  to 
mock  him  as  an  interfering  old  man  and  to  have  his  public  approval. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  men  who  referred  to  Newman  as 
the  London  Oratorians  did  in  their  private  letters,  were  really  hurt 
by  his  withdrawal,  or  could  mean  honestly  the  protestations  of  love 
they  put  into  their  letters  to  him.  Newman  was  no  fool ;  he  was 
aware  that  such  affection,  to  say  the  least  was  shallow  and  not  to  be 
trusted. 

In  his  Remarks  Newman  referred  to  Hope-Scott's  attempt  to 
effect  a  'reconciliation'.  This  had  occurred  in  November  1860,  just 
after  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  death.  By  then  Faber  was  anxious  to 
get  on  better  terms  with  Newman.  Hope-Scott  said,  *  Father  Faber 
has  been  of  wonderful  use  throughout  and  it  has  been  very  pleasant 
to  me  to  speak  of  you  with  him,  and  to  trace  his  affection  and  admira- 
tion for  you  through  those  differences  of  which  others  speak  but 
which  I  do  not  understand.  A  message  lately  from  you  seemed  to 
give  him  the  greatest  pleasure.'  And  more  to  the  same  effect. 
Newman  replied  at  once,  on  November  a8th,  1860,  'As  you  love 
me,  do  not  get  me  into  a  fresh  correspondence  about  F.  Faber.  I 
wish  he  would  consent  to  leave  us  alone.  To  you  I  will  speak 
frankly  and  as  I  have  spoken  to  no  one  else.  I  have  had  a  long  experi- 
ence of  him,  and  have  in  consequence  a  profound  and  intense 
distrust.  What  I  feel,  is  the  feeling  of  all  of  us  here ;  some  of  us  of 
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course  feel  more  strongly  than  others :  but  it  is  not  I  who  feel  the 
strongest  and  keenest. 

4 We  have  suffered  much  from  him;  we  cannot  help  suffering 
still ;  but  the  less  we  have  to  do  with  him,  the  less  we  shall  suffer. 
He  has  a  thousand  attractive  points,  but  he  has  a  restless  spirit  of 
intrigue  which  nothing  can  quench.  I  have  been  sixty  years  in  the 
world  and  excepting  in  a  degree  another  who  is  with  him  I  never 
met  any  one  simile  out  secundum.  It  is  not  a  common  English  failing, 
at  least  among  men,  and,  considering,  as  the  Lives  of  the  Saints 
show,  how  religious  communities  abroad  have  suffered  from  it,  I 
praise  God  that  things  are  not  worse. 

'Either  he  is  in  fault  or  I  am  in  fault.  This  is  common  sense. 
He  is  doing  so  much  good  in  his  important  position,  it  would  be  so 
great  a  scandal  if  his  name  were  touched  that  (I  say  it  from  my 
heart)  I  gladly  take  the  reproach  upon  myself.  He  has  neither  the 
power  nor  the  temptation  to  deal  with  others  whom  he  comes  across 
as  he  has  with  us.  There  is  One  who  will  judge  between  us :  you 
cannot. 

"Nothing  would  have  been  observed  of  the  alienation,  scandal 
there  would  have  been  none  at  all,  had  he  not  talked.  But  he  would 
not  sit  down  under  the  necessary  results  of  his  own  acts,  confidence 
could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  be  restored  which  he  had  forfeited, 
so  he  talked.  We  kept  a  religious  silence.  When  he  and  his  cease  to 
talk  the  scandal  will  gradually  die  away. 

'It  is  now  years  since  the  separation  1855.  To  attempt  to  make 
things  better  would  be  to  rip  up  old  wounds,  and  to  make  new  ones. 
Things  would  be  left  worse  than  they  were  found.  Crede  mihL  Let 
well  alone.  We  quite  desire  to  be  at  peace ;  more  is  impossible ; 
but  the  first  step  towards  thorough  peace  is  for  them  to  say  that  the 
two  Oratories  have  ever  been  in  peace  (not  to  speak  of  a  reconciliation) 
which  would  be  making  matters  worse,  but  that  they  have  ever  been 
friends  and  to  cease  to  talk.9 

On  December  2O&  he  wrote  another  letter,  to  give  Hope-Scott 
the  bare  outline  of  what  had  happened  —  marking  it  most  private. 
This  was  his  view  of  the  general  background  of  the  quarrel :  'efforts 
were  making  to  take  advantage  of  my  temporary  absence,  to  remodel 
my  Oratory  after  the  pattern  of  the  London,  and  to  merge  my  own 
Oratorian  character  in  my  position  at  the  University*.  This  was 
the  fact  of  what  was  happening ;  Newman  may  have  been  mistaken 
in  attributing  it  to  conscious  and  deliberate  intention.  On  other 
occasions  he  supposed  that  Faber  had  not  set  out  to  do  this,  but  that 
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what  he  did  brought  it  about  To  Hope-Scott  he  said,  *  I  have  kept 
to  the  po^  nor  enlarged  upon  the  conduct  of  the  London  House 
towards  me  personally.  For  they  would  in  that  case  retort  upon  me. 
/  should  say  that  they  were  unfeeling  and  they  would  answer  that  I 
was  overbearing.  ...  As  to  the  London  House,  we  rejoice  in  its 
good  works ;  we  praise  God,  that  we  have  been  allowed  to  establish 
it.  We  pass  no  criticism  upon  it,  even  when  we  differ  from  its 
course  of  action.  We  wish  it  to  keep  the  peace  as  well  as  ourselves. 

'As  to  F.  Faber  we  shall  watch  carefully,  lest,  through  you  or 
the  young  Duke,  he  acts  upon  the  school.  A  little  reverence  on  his 
part  towards  me,  a  little  gratitude,  would  be  worth  all  the  "affection 
and  admiration"  of  which  you  speak.  But  it  is  not  in  his  nature. 
With  many  shining,  many  winning  qualities,  he  has  no  heart.  Don't 
commit  yourself  to  him.  I  do  not  impute  any  set  purpose  to  him, 
but  he  will  study  your  character,  please  you,  and  will  end  in  sur- 
prising you.'  Hope-Scott  replied  that  he  would  act  with  circum- 
spection; and  that  Newman  was  the  only  person  who  had  ever 
influenced  him. 

This  estimate  of  Faber  is  the  frankest  of  any  Newman  committed 
to  paper ;  Hope-Scott  was  a  man  whom  he  trusted  absolutely ;  he 
rarely  acted  without  consulting  him. 

When  Newman  met  Faber  in  July  1863,  two  and  a  half  years 
had  passed  since  he  had  written  this  letter,  and  both  houses  had  been 
beset  with  trials  —  and  Faber  had  had  his  first  real  setback,  in  the 
scandal  about  Fr.  Ball  and  in  his  subsequent  fears  that  the  com- 
munity was  falling  to  pieces.  Newman  was  still  feeling  the  effects 
of  the  quarrel;  Miss  Bowies'  letters  in  May  reflected  the  London 
gossip  which  resulted  from  it.  Although  he  had  more  or  less 
mastered  the  worst  of  the  feelings  of  frustration  and  depression 
caused  by  his  unpopularity  with  the  ecclesiastical  leaders  in  London, 
the  situation  remained  unchanged,  and  there  was  no  sign  that  he 
would  ever  again  be  able  to  do  the  work  he  felt  he  was  charged  with. 
A  large  share  of  the  responsibility  for  this  situation  rested  with 
Faber;  when  he  asked  the  'Padre'  to  come  and  see  him,  it  was  not 
a  figure  surrounded  with  numinous  prestige  who  came,  but  an  old 
and  tired  man  who  was  widely  considered  to  be  a  failure,  and  knew 
it. 

It  is  plain  from  Newman's  notes  and  from  Faber's  letter  that 
Faber  felt  guilty  towards  Newman,  and  that  after  the  interview  he 
felt  he  was  forgiven  and  was  happy  and  content  Yet  he  did  not  ask 
forgiveness,  or  admit  he  had  been  wrong.  He  tried,  as  of  old,  to 
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persuade  Newman  that  he  had  been  loyal  all  along,  and  evidently  he 
thought  he  had  succeeded.  He  did  not  succeed,  as  Newman's  notes 
show.  In  point  of  personal  loyalty  it  was  impossible  for  Faber  to 
behave  as  a  really  loyal  friend,  like  Ambrose,  would  have  done. 
Whatever  else  Ambrose  had  done  wrong,  he  had  been  a  faithful 
friend,  and  would  not  have  had  to  argue  and  persuade.  Confidence 
between  friends  either  exists  or  it  does  not ;  it  is  already  gone  if  one 
must  resort  to  persuasion.  But  Newman  gave  Faber  his  blessing, 
and  commended  him  to  St.  Philip :  he  would  not  have  done  this  if 
he  had  not  meant  it.  That  this  was  not  a  mere  formality  is  shown 
by  his  previous  withholding  of  his  blessing.  He  took  Faber 's  pathetic 
efforts  to  prove  his  past  loyalty,  as  evidence  of  a  present  wish  to 
retrieve  the  friendship  which  had  undoubtedly  meant  a  great  deal 
to  him,  emotionally.  Faber  was  satisfied  with  what  happened; 
Newman's  personal  kindness  and  tenderness  met  his  need.  New- 
man's position  was  more  complex.  He  was  not  dying ;  he  was  much 
more  aware  than  Faber  of  the  effects  of  their  quarrel,  and  he  and  his 
Oratory  were  still  suffering  from  them.  He  was  sorry  for  Faber  — 
'poor  fellow  .  .  .  dear  Faber' — for  Newman,  undemonstrative  in 
words,  these  were  real  expressions  of  compassion.  He  teased  his 
best  friends.  When  they  died,  as  so  many  did,  he  often  wept  because 
he  felt  he  had  never  let  them  know  how  much  he  owed  to  them.  But 
now,  though  he  was  sorry  for  Faber  and  showed  him  all  the  kindness 
he  could,  his  judgment  of  what  had  passed,  and  of  Faber's  own 
character,  did  not  change. 

Newman  has  been  considered  hard-hearted  and  unforgiving  in 
his  attitude  to  Faber.  But  forgiveness  is  not  a  simple  act  of  oblivion. 
In  human  relationships  confidence,  once  broken,  can  be  built  up 
again,  but  it  is  different  in  kind  from  the  confidence  that  has  never 
been  broken.  And  it  must  be  the  work  of  both  sides;  trust  is  mutual. 
But  even  in  his  extremity  Faber  did  not  offer  Newman  the  chance 
to  establish  confidence  again,  since  he  never  openly  admitted  any 
failing  or  asked  for  forgiveness.  He  only  offered  the  opportunity 
for  an  act  of  kindness,  and  this  he  received. 

There  are  some  sermon  notes  of  Newman's  on  Forgiveness  of 
Injuries,  for  October  1872,  which  are  typical  in  their  realism.  Among 
other  difficulties  he  instances  the  case  of  someone  who  has  done 
another  an  injury  and  asks  to  make  it  up,  but  —  "I  may  wish  to  keep 
at  a  distance  for  (i)  e.g.  I  cannot  trust  him ;  he  is  a  dangerous  man. 
(2)  he  is  likely  to  do  me  spiritual  harm  (3)  the  sight  of  him  is  a 
temptation,  an  irritation  to  me;  we  shall  be  best  friends  at  a  distance. 
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(4)  I  shall  be  a  hypocrite  if  I  make  it  up,  for  I  don't  like  his  doings. 

(5)  I  ought  to  protest  against  him.  ANSWER. — "  If  you  in  your  heart* 
forgive  not  every  one  his  brother"  You  must  love  him.  OBJECTION. — 
"But  I  do  not  like  him.   How  can  I  love  him ? "    This  is  a  funda- 
mental difficulty.    ANSWER. — Can  you  pray  that  you  may  meet  him 
and  love  him  in  heaven  ?    You  and  he  are  both  far  from  what  you 
should  be ;  and  each  has  to  change.    Look  on  the  best  part  of  his 
character  —  learn  sympathy  with  him.     Think  how  he  suffers. 
Purgatory  useful  for  this — to  bring  you  and  him  nearer  to  each 
other/ 

That  this  was  Newman's  method  with  Faber  is  indicated  by 
several  later  references.  In  1875  Fr.  Beste,  a  London  Oratorian, 
sent  Newman  some  romantic  verses  on  Faber's  Grave,  in  which 
thousands  of  mourners  were  represented  as  surprised  not  to  find  his 
body  under  the  altar  like  a  saint's. 

Where  is  he  buried?  still  they  cry 

Show  us  his  resting  place, 
Prayer  where  those  sacred  ashes  lie 

Must  bring  a  double  grace. 

Newman,  in  his  note  of  thanks,  first  wrote :  'It  is  my  constant  and 
earnest  prayer,  that,  what  Fr.  Faber  has  done  well  may  blot  out  what 
he  has  done  ill,  and  that  that  vivid  sense  which  I  know  he  has  now 
of  what  was  wrong  in  him  may  avail  in  my  behalf  to  blot  out  from 
my  mind  all  recollections  of  it*.  But  he  changed  his  mind,  and 
instead  said  only,  'Such  a  tribute  to  Fr  Faber  is  graceful  and  touch- 
ing as  elicited  by  the  memory  of  a  superior  whom  you  knew  so  well 
in  that  aspect  and  whom  living  and  dead  you  respected  and  loved1. 
But  Faber  was  not  dead  when  Newman  wrote  his  notes  at 
Ostend  in  August.  Throughout  his  illness  he  had  aU  the  old  ups 
and  downs.  Until  the  middle  of  June  he  had  been  out  for  carriage 
drives,  and  had  sometimes  sat  out  on  the  lawn  at  Sydenham.  Then 
had  come  the  June  crisis,  when  he  received  the  Last  Sacraments  in 
the  presence  of  his  community,  answering  formal  questions  on  faith 
and  charity  with  great  fervour.  Then  he  revived  again,  and  was  at 
Sydenham  on  June  24th.  Four  days  later  there  was  another  death- 
bed scene,  the  members  of  his  community  visiting  him  one  by  one 
and  receiving  parting  gifts.  The  devoted  John  Bowden  recorded 
that  Faber  said,  'with  frequent  pauses*  —  "God  has  been  so  good, 
and  arranged  it  all  so  well  —  I  like  to  have  it  settled  to-day.  Thisis 
my  birthday,  and  the  doctor  says  I  am  going  fast — and  probably 
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mahout  pain;  no,  not  without  pain,  for  that  is  impossible,  but 
with  as  little  pain  as  possible.  ...  1  wish  to  die  stripped  of 
everything  .  .  . 

But  again  he  revived.  He  received,  through  Mgr.  Talbot,  a 
blessing  from  the  Pope,  and  from  Cardinal  Wiseman  a  kind  letter, 
praising  all  his  work,  a  great  comfort  to  him  after  their  recent 
estrangement.  He  had  many  visitors.  One  priest  said  he  was 
thinking  of  settling  at  Oxford.  'Father  Faber,  who  had  been  un- 
usually depressed  before,  at  once  brightened  up,  and  with  his  old 
voice  and  manner  said,  "If  you  do,  you'll  lose  your  soul".  His 
visitor  urged  the  good  that  might  be  done  to  others,  but  he  answered 
repeatedly,  "Yes !  You  may  do  good  to  others,  but  you  will  lose 
your  own  soul".'  After  Newman's  visit,  and  during  August,  he  was 
much  the  same,  but  with  September  he  began  to  grow  weaker. 
There  were  still  alarms  and  revivals,  but  at  last  the  end  came  on 
September  26th,  when  he  died  peacefully  and  in  silence,  conscious 
to  the  last,  while  Mass  was  being  said  for  him  in  the  morning. 

'His  long  sufferings  are  over,  and  bring  him  so  much  nearer,  if 
not  dose,  to  his  refrigerium  and  reward9,  Newman  wrote  to  Dal- 
gairns,  on  hearing  the  news.  He  and  Ambrose  went  up  to  London 
for  the  Requiem.  Telling  Miss  Giberne  the  news  Newman  told  her 
also  of  Antony  Hutchison's  death.  'It  was  touching,  both  pleasant 
and  sad,  that  since  they  had  been  undivided  in  their  lives,  they 
should  be  undivided  in  their  deaths ;  but  F.  Faber  could  not  go  to 
see  him,  nor  he  to  see  Fr  Faber/ 

Newman's  holiday  abroad  had  not  been  exactly  restful.  But  he 
enjoyed  sitting  on  the  beach  at  Ostend.  He  had  written  to  Ambrose: 
*  A  vast  hard  dry  expanse  of  sand  —  lots  of  children  making  castles 
on  it  ...  lots  of  donkey  boys  stretched  at  full  length,  with  their 
donkeys  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it  —  an  awning  overhead  and 
a  restorateur  at  our  backs  where  we  had  a  good  dinner  at  4  francs 
and  a  military  band".  One  day  King  Leopold  walked  —  or  rather 
strutted,  is  Newman  observed  —  quite  close  past  them.  'The  last 
time  I  saw  him  was  at  the  Coronation  of  George  IV  July  1821  !' 
They  came  back  suddenly  before  their  week  was  out.  'We  liked 
Ostend  to  the  last',  Newman  wrote,  back  at  home  on  August  15*, 
'But  I  suffered  from  the  heat  and  bedding,  William  from  the  noise 
of  the  streets.'  He  was  much  amused  because  they  had  met  a  French 
priest  who  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  Oxford  Movement  and 
said  he  knew  all  the  Oxford  men,  Newman  included  —  'not  twigging 
me*,  said  Newman  triumphantly. 
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About  this  time  their  last  novice  left,  Augustus  Bethell,  who  had 
been  at  the  University  in  Ireland,  Two  novices  and  two  Fathers 
were  crossed  off  the  list  in  Newman's  diary,  since  1861.  The 
Oratory  seemed  to  be  dwindling  all  the  time,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  there  was  not  much  hope  of  its  growing,  or  even 
replacing  its  members.  Newman,  however,  was  cheerful,  and  when 
he  came  home  began  energetically  dusting  the  books  in  the  Library  — 
so  energetically  that  he  strained  his  wrenched  arm  again.  He  lost 
another  tooth  at  the  dentist's ;  but  he  took  the  opportunity  of  being 
in  London  to  call  on  Miss  Bowles.  Before  that,  on  the  Sunday 
after  his  return,  he  preached  twice  and  gave  two  Benedictions. 
There  were  only  three  Fathers  in  the  house  at  a  time. 

When  he  came  home  Newman  found  a  letter  from  Keble,  who 
reproached  himself  for  his  long  silence.  He  was  seventy,  and  spoke 
of  himself  'as  if  dying*.  Newman  said,  'I  trust  you  will  live  long, 
and  every  year  more  and  more  to  the  glory  of  God'.  At  the  end  of 
his  affectionate  reply  he  wrote,  *  Never  have  I  doubted  for  one 
moment  your  affection  for  me,  never  have  I  been  hurt  at  your 
silence.  I  interpreted  it  easily  —  it  was  not  the  silence  of  others.  .  .  . 
You  are  always  with  me  a  thought  of  reverence  and  love,  and  there 
is  nothing  I  love  better  than  you,  and  Isaac,  and  Copeland,  and 
many  others  I  could  name,  except  Him  whom  I  ought  to  love  best 
of  all  and  supremely  .  .  .  none  but  He  can  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
those  old  familiar  faces  which  haunt  me  continually.' 

On  August  30th,  a  Sunday,  when  Newman  was  still  at  his  task 
in  the  Library,  arranging  books  'to  an  heroic  degree*  as  he  told 
Ambrose,  one  of  the  dearest  of  those  faces  suddenly  presented  itself. 
After  twenty  yeats,  Frederic  Rogers  came  to  see  him. 

Rogers  was  now  fifty-two  and  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 
He  had  been  married  fifteen  years,  but  was  childless.    At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  dining  out,  he  had  met  Ward.    Ward  was 
'enormous  fun',  he  told  his  brother.    'He  is  full  of  stories  of  his 
own  priests,  some  rather  good ;  but  what  most  interested  me  was 
his  account  of  Newman,  which  was  very  sad.    He  disposed  of  as 
absurd  (I  have  no  doubt  with  truth)  the  statements  that  Newman 
was  dissatisfied  in  the  sense  of  being  shaken  in  his  belief.    But  it 
appeared  clearly  that  he  is  entirely  a  fish  out  of  water — that  he  has 
practically  broken  with  the  old  Roman  Catholics  —  that  almost  all 
even  of  his  old  friends  have  left  him  —  that  he  thinks  very  ill  of  his 
own  health,  and  that  his  principal  interest  now  is  in  his  school  at 
Birmingham,  about  seventy  or  eighty  sons  of  converts,' 
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Ward  was  full  of  anecdotes  about  Ireland.  Cullen,  he  said,  had 
complained  to  Newman  about  the  laxity  of  discipline;  Newman 
hid  listened  without  speaking,  said  'I  will  think  about  it'  —and 
everything  went  on  as  before.  Rogers  felt  this  must  be  true :  'One 
sees  the  stony  expression  on  Newman's  face'.  'Well,  thereupon 
they  tinned  him  out,  greatly  to  his  own  mortification,  and,  of  course, 
having  given  up  the  English  Church  for  the  Roman,  and  England 
with  his  English  friends  for  Ireland  and  the  Irish,  it  must  have  been 
galling  and  sad  to  be  sent  back  to  the  place  with  which  you  had 
broken  all,  or  almost  all  your  ties.'  This  composite  picture  of  New- 
man's actions,  seen  by  Rogers  through  the  eyes  of  Ward,  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  complete  misunderstanding  he  had  to  face  at 
the  time,  even  from  those  who  had  known  him  well.  Scarcely  one 
of  the  statements  is  true ;  yet  they  cover  Newman's  movements 
correctly. 

"The  Roman  Catholics  describe  Newman  as  a  mauvais  coucheur  — 
a  bad  bed-fellow',  Rogers  continued.  Ward,  of  course,  represented 
the  Roman  Catholics.  'Ward  said  St  John  was  the  only  man  who 
htd  stuck  to  him,  Dalgairns  had  quite  left  him  —  I  suppose  for  Faber. 
On  the  whole  I  came  home  very  sad  about  him,  and  much  disgusted 
with  Manning,  Faber,  Wiseman,  et  id  genus  omne.'  He  heard  New- 
man was  writing  on  Faith  and  Reason  and  was  sure  this  would  be 
good ;  he  wanted  his  brother  to  pass  on  all  this  news  to  Richard 
Church.  Thus  it  was  pity  that  brought  him  to  Newman's  door, 
after  twenty  years,  on  August  3oth.  The  last  time  he  had  seen  him 
was  in  1843,  &*  Easter  after  the  memorable  Gaudy  at  which  he  had 
accused  Newman  of  deceiving  him,  and  refused  to  listen  to  his 
doubts  about  keeping  St.  Mary's.  When  Tract  90  was  threatened 
in  1845  he  had  spoken  up  in  public  for  Newman's  character,  but 
after  his  secession  he  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  starting  the  Gz^rJi^n, 
and  writing  in  it  attacks  on  the  converts.  He  had  never  written  to 
Newman  in  all  these  years. 

The  meeting  took  Newman  completely  by  surprise.  He  wrote 
to  Ambrose :  *  When  he  first  saw  me  he  burst  into  tears  and  would 
not  let  go  my  hands— then  his  first  words  were  "How  altered  you 
are".  The  lapse  of  so  long  a  time  brings  itself  out  in  no  other  way 
so  vividly.  In  memory,  actions  and  doings  of  years  ago,  appear 
like  yesterday  —  and  indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he  was  led 
to  cry  out  "Oh  how  like  you !"  and  quoted  parallel  remarks  of  mine 
on  occasions  when  we  bad-been  together,  but  in  the  countenance, 
the  silent  course  of  years  speaks  unmistakably  and  all  at  once.  We 
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talked  exceedingly  freely  on  all  subjects  —  my  awn  difficulty  is  to 
keep  from  speaking  too  freely.  It  pleased  me  to  find  that  he  had  no 
scepticism  and  had  not  gone  back,  apparently,  one  hair's  breadth  — 
but,  I  fear,  neither  has  he  advanced.  It  was  a  sad  pleasure  to  me  to 
find  how  very  closely  we  agreed  on  a  number  of  matters  which  have 
happened  since  we  met.  It  was  almost  like  two  clocks  keeping 
time/ 

Rogers  wrote  to  his  wife :  *  I  had  a  very  pleasant  day  at  Birming- 
ham, though  I  look  back  at  it  as  you  do  at  some  exciting  novel  —  I 
hardly  know  with  more  pleasure  or  pain.  Newman  was,  of  course, 
extremely  affectionate,  asking  after  you  all,  and  hearing  with  interest 
all  I  had  to  say.  .  .  .  But  I  cannot  express  the  melancholy  feeling 
with  which  the  whole  view  of  his  situation  (with  Ward's  comments) 
has  left  on  my  mind/  Ward,  with  his  gossip,  had  inevitably  coloured 
Rogers9  view  of  all  he  saw  and  heard.  "There  he  is  almost  alone  in 
a  large  house  with  none  of  his  old  friends  about  him,  overworked, 
and  that  in  a  way  which  is  not  in  his  own  line  .  .  .  thrown  away  by 
the  communion  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself  and  evidently 
sensible  he  is  so  thrown  away,  He  talked  freely  .  .  .' 

Newman  took  Rogers  to  see  the  church,  in  its  usual  state  of 
alteration,  'Though  there  is  much  I  did  not  like',  Rogers  said,  'I 
happily  hit  more  than  once  on  a  thing  to  admire  warmly,  which 
made  him  stop  and  look  at  me  hard  in  his  old  amused  way  and  ask 
"Now,  do  you  really  mean  what  you  say?"  "Certainly.**  "Be- 
cause, my  dear  Rogers,  that  is  my  own."  And  once  or  twice,  after 
talks  of  this  kind  (quite  in  the  old  way)  as  we  were  walking  rather 
quickly  from  place  to  place,  he  leading  the  way,  and  so,  not  talking, 
he  was  left  to  follow  his  own  thoughts  for  a  moment,  I  caught  a 
kind  of  impatient  and  half  mournful  "Ah,  tzt"  (you  know  the 
sound,  though  I  can't  spell  it)  which  seemed  to  say,  "Why  is  he  not 
with  me,  why  can't  I  often  be  talking  to  him  in  this  way?"  Then 
we  talked  about  various  matters,  Birmingham  habits,  Birmingham 
villas,  architecture,  Ward  and  his  eccentricities  (I  saw,  sitting  with 
Newman  and  his  two  followers,  that  a  joke  at  Ward's  expense  was 
not  unacceptable,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  get  a  good  hearty  laugh 
out  of  him  in  the  old  fashion).*  Rogers  was  too  gloomy ;  Newman 
laughed  more  often  than  he  imagined.  Rogers  did  not  tell  his  wife 
of  his  own  tears,  or  how  he  had  held  Newman's  hands  when  they 
first  met.  But  now  the  ice  was  broken.  Newman  made  no 
reproaches,  he  was  simply  glad  to  see  his  old  friend  again. 

In  the  autumn  Newman  had  his  usual  succession  of  bad  colds. 
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Miss  Giberne  was  to  be  professed  at  Autun,  and  wished  she  could 
see  him  again.  '  I  wish  one  could  go  inside  a  letter  and  then  I  would 
come  and  see  you  gladly/  he  said,  'but  till  I  can  do  that,  it  is  a  great 
effort.  If  I  don't  tumble  downstairs  I  may  do  or  meet  with  some- 
thing else.  I  am  old  now.1  But  at  Christmas,  when  she  asked 
advice  on  meditation,  he  wrote  to  encourage  her:  'The  mind  is 
weakened  in  old  age,  and  cannot  hold  an  idea  any  more  than  the 
muscles  can  hold  a  heavy  weight.  Then  again,  as  the  eyes  get  dim 
and  the  hearing  dull,  so  in  like  manner  the  affections  do  not  act  in 
sensible  emotions  as  they  do  when  people  are  young.  All  this  is 
very  painful  and  unsatisfactory  —  but  I  trust  it  is  not  a  sign  of  falling 
back.  What  I  try  to  do  is  to  live  more  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  to 
try  to  be  acting  for  His  glory.  But  you  must  pray  for  me  that  I  may 
not  get  into  a  bad  way  —  and  that  I  may  not  do  anything  that  may 
mislead  you/ 

A  few  days  later,  on  December  30th,  1863,  Newman  received  by 
post,  from  an  anonymous  friend,  a  copy  of  Macmillan's  Magazine, 
in  which  there  was  a  review  of  Anthony  Froude's  History  of  England, 
volumes  VII  and  VIII.  It  was  initialled  C.  K.  The  sender  had 
drawn  a  heavy  cross  against  the  following  passage :  *  Truth  for  its 
own  sake,  has  never  been  a  virtue  with  the  Roman  clergy.  Father 
Newman  informs  us  that  it  need  not,  and  on  the  whole,  ought  not 
to  be ;  that  cunning  is  the  weapon  which  Heaven  has  given  to  the 
stints  wherewith  to  withstand  the  brute  male  force  of  the  wicked 
world  which  marries  and  is  given  in  marriage.  Whether  his  notion 
is  doctrinally  correct  or  not,  at  least  it  is  historically  so.9 
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< Smart  hits  at  safe  objects9 

As  soon  as  Newman  read  the  extraordinary  paragraph  declaring 
that  he  taught  that  Truth  was  no  virtue,  he  wrote  a  formal  letter  to 
Messrs.  Macmillan,  drawing  attention  to  this  'grave  and  gratuitous 
slander'  for  which  no  shred  of  evidence  was  given.  But  he  assured 
them  that  he  had  no  intention  of  exacting  reparation ;  he  left  the 
matter  to  their  sense  of  justice.  Within  a  week  he  received  a  personal 
letter  from  Alexander  Macmillan,  who  felt  that  his  answer  must  be 
made  with  'peculiar  care  and  reverence*,  in  memory  of  the  time 
when  he  and  a  dear,  and  now  deceased  brother  had  listened  together 
to  Newman's  sermons  in  St.  Mary's.  Now  that  whole  generation 
of  young  men  were  in  the  prime  of  their  political  and  social  careers, 
and  most  of  them  retained  for  Newman  a  respect  they  did  not  feel 
for  his  religion.  For  Macmillan  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he 
had  never  imagined  the  review  would  give  offence,  since  he  thought 
everyone  would  agree  that  Roman  Catholics  believed  truth  to  be 
*  a  matter  of  enactment'. 

'Most  wonderful  phenomenon!'  Newman  remarked  in  his 
reply ;  'an  educated  man,  breathing  English  air,  and  walking  in  the 
light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  thinks  that  neither  I  nor  any  mem* 
bers  of  my  communion  feel  any  difficulty  in  allowing  that  "Truth 
for  its  own  sake  need  not,  and  on  the  whole  ought  not  to  be,  a  virtue 
with  the  Roman  dergy' V  To  emphasize  the  enormity  he  employed 
his  favourite  device  of  comparing  a  mental  with  a  fleshly  sin.  What 
if  he  had  said  —  avoiding  living  names,  a  typical  touch  —  that  'Dean 
Milner  or  the  Rev  Charles  Simeon  informs  us  that  chastity  for  its 
own  sake  need  not  be,  and  on  the  whole  ought  not  to  be,  a  virtue 
with  the  Anglican  clergy",  and  then,  when  challenged  for  proof, 
said  "Vide  Simeon's  Skeleton  Sermons  passim".' 

For,  with  Macmillan's  letter,  had  come  one  from  the  writer  of 
the  review,  Charles  Kingsley,  confidently  condescending.  'That 
my  words  were  just',  he  said,  *I  believed  from  many  passages  of 
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your  writings ;  but  the  document  to  which  I  expressly  referred  was 
one  of  your  sermons  on  "Subjects  of  the  Day"  No.  XX,  in  the 
volume  published  in  1844,  and  entitled  "Wisdom  and  Innocence". 
It  was  in  consequence  of  that  sermon,  that  I  finally  shook  off  the 
strong  influence  which  your  writings  exerted  on  me ;  and  for  much 
of  which  I  still  owe  you  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  I  am  most  happy 
to  hear  from  you  that  I  mistook  (as  I  understand  from  your  letter) 
your  meaning ;  and  I  shall  be  most  happy,  on  your  showing  me  that 
I  have  wronged  you,  to  retract  my  accusation  as  publicly  as  I  have 
made  it.' 

Newman  was  simply  surprised  to  discover  that  the  reviewer 
'C.  K.'  was  the  famous  Charles  Kingsley,  once  known  as  a  Christian 
Socialist  parson,  and  now  Chaplain  to  the  Queen,  Tutor  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge  and  a 
novelist  at  the  height  of  his  popularity  with  the  general  public. 
Kingsley  was  forty-four,  the  age  Newman  had  been  when  he  gave 
up  Oxford,  and  his  best-known  books  were  already  written :  West- 
ward Ho!  during  the  Crimean  War  and  Water  Babies  only  last  year. 
Biographers  of  Kingsley  have  thought  Newman  disingenuous  in 
saying  that  he  had  not  suspected  the  identity  of  C.  K.,  but  though 
he  read  the  new  novels  of  Trollope  and  Thackeray,  Kingsley's  were 
unlikely  to  attract  him.  Blood  and  thunder  bored  him  and  in  his 
own  countrymen  he  disliked  just  that  trait  of  aggressive  self- 
righteousness  which  Kingsley  most  exploited.  Nor  was  it  likely 
that  Catholics  would  eagerly  fall  on  novels  where  their  religion  was 
invariably  exhibited  as  a  miserable  and  demoralizing  tyranny.  New- 
man told  Alexander  Macmillan  that  when  he  had  read  the  review  he 
had  thought,  'Here  is  a  young  scribe,  who  is  making  himself  a  cheap 
reputation  by  smart  hits  at  safe  objects'. 

The  situation  was  changed  by  the  introduction  of  a  famous  name ; 
a  mere  disclaimer  by  the  editor,  or  anonymous  apology  by  the  scribe, 
which  was  all  Newman  had  expected  to  begin  with,  would  scarcely 
be  adequate  now.  Kingsley  was  responsible  for  what  he  had  said, 
and  to  a  large  public,  who  recognized  his  initials  more  quickly  than 
Newman,  and  his  only  honest  course  was  to  prove  his  charge  or 
retract  it.  Newman  told  Macmillan  'If  they  [the  writer  and  the 
editor]  set  about  proving  their  point,  or,  should  they  find  that  im- 
possible, if  they  say  so,  in  either  case  I  should  call  them  men9.  But 
the  tone  of  Kingsley's  letter  led  him  to  expect  some  kind  of  editorial 
shuffle,  of  which,  from  his  long  experience  of  such  tilings,  he  gave  a 
few  amusing  examples.  He  also  issued  a  warning  that  he  regarded 
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Kingsley's  letters  as  public  property  —  '  not  so,  should  you  favour 
me  with  any  fresh  communication  yourself'.  Macmillan  and 
Kingsley  both  admitted  Newman's  right  to  do  this,  without 
demur. 

Kingsley  took  no  notice  of  this  double  warning.  The  letter  he 
designed  for  publication,  and  sent  to  Newman,  was  not  only  evasive, 
but  almost  more  insulting  than  the  original  accusation.  'Dr  New- 
man has  by  letter,  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  denial  of  the 
meaning  which  I  put  upon  his  words.  No  man  knows  the  use  of 
words  better  than  Dr  Newman ;  no  man,  therefore,  has  a  better 
right  to  defend  what  he  does,  and  does  not  mean  by  them.  It  only 
remains  therefore,  for  me  to  express  my  hearty  regret  at  having  so 
seriously  mistaken  him;  and  my  hearty  pleasure  at  finding  him  on 
the  side  of  Truth,  in  this  or  any  other  matter.' 

Newman's  reply  was  studiously  polite  —  he  would  not  attribute 
to  Kingsley  any  desire  save  to  make  reparation — but  it  was  also  an 
elaborate  tease.    He  put  his  criticism  by  juxtaposing  in  parallel 
columns  the  words  of  the  apology  and  the  'unjust,  but  too  probable 
popular  rendering  of  it'.    Thus:  *  I  have  set  before  Dr  Newman, 
as  he  challenged  me  to  do,  extracts  from  his  writings,  and  he  has 
affixed  to  them  what  he  conceives  to  be  their  legitimate  sense,  to  the 
denial  of  that  in  which  I  understood  them.    He  has  done  this  with 
the  skill  of  a  great  master  of  verbal  fence,  who  knows,  as  well  as  any 
man  living,  how  to  insinuate  a  doctrine  without  committing  himself 
to  it.   However,  while  I  heartily  regret  that  I  have  so  seriously  mis- 
taken the  sense  which  he  assures  me  his  words  were  meant  to  bear, 
I  cannot  but  feel  a  hearty  pleasure  also,  at  having  brought  him, 
for  once  in  a  way,  to  confess  that  after  all  truth  is  a  Christian 

virtue.' 

Kingsley  was  evidently  irritated  by  what  he  considered  mere 
fussiness.  'I  do  not  think  it  probable  that  the  good  sense  and 
honesty  of  the  British  Public  will  misinterpret  my  apology  in  the 
way  in  which  you  expect',  he  replied  on  January  i8th,  with  the 
confidence  of  one  who  had  that  British  Public  on  his  side.  But  he 
would  cut  out  what  Newman  took  as  offensive.  He  added  that,  as 
he  had  given  the  reference  to  'the  Sermon  on  which  my  allegations 
are  founded',  he  had  allowed  everyone  the  material  for  judgment 
and  had  done  'as  much  as  one  English  gentleman  can  expect  of 
another'.  The  corrected  version  of  his  apology,  which  appeared  in 
the  February  number  of  the  Magazine,  after  referring  to  the  sermon, 
ran :  *Dr  Newman  has  by  letter  expressed,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
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his  denial  of  the  meaning  which  I  have  put  upon  his  words.  It  only 
remains,  therefore,  for  me  to  express  my  hearty  regret  at  having  so 
seriously  mistaken  him/ 

'  Mean  it !  I  maintain  I  never  scad  it,  whether  as  a  Protestant  or 
as  a  Catholic',  Newman  represented  himself  as  retorting,  in  the 
imaginary  dialogue  he  composed  a  few  days  later.  He  consulted 
Badeley,  his  lawyer  friend,  without  telling  his  own  opinion,  as  to 
whether  this  form  of  apology  was  sufficient.  'Most  decidedly  not', 
said  Badeley.  "Without  attempting  to  quote  any  passage  from  your 
writings  which  justifies  in  any  manner  the  language  which  he  has 
used  in  his  review,  he  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  representation 
which  he  has  given  of  your  statements  and  teaching  in  the  sermon 
to  which  he  refers,  is  the  fair  and  natural  and  primary  sense  of  them, 
and  that  it  is  only  by  your  declaring  that  you  did  not  mean  what  you 
really  and  in  effect  said,  that  he  finds  that  he  has  made  a  false  charge/ 
Quoting  this  to  Macmillan  on  January  22nd,  Newman  observed  that 
k  was  an  independent  testimony  to  the  sense  in  which  the  apology 
would  be  taken.  He  did  not  add  that  Badeley  had  said  Kingsley's 
apology  would  not  pass  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  in  any  society  of 
gentlemen,  and  was  a  disgrace  to  the  writer,  whom  he  called  New- 
mam's  'traducer*  and  pronounced  worthy  of  *  severe  castigation'. 
Badeley's  attitude  shows,  as  the  observations  of  later  reviewers  do 
also,  how  this  sort  of  incident  was  then  regarded  —  as  an  affair  of 
honour,  only  one  step  removed  from  a  duel. 

As  such  Newman  regarded  it  too.  On  February  zoth,  writing  to 
Macmillan  just  before  the  publication  of  the  correspondence,  he 
said  that  although  he  would  have  preferred  silence,  'my  deliberate 
judgment  revolted  from  what  I  feh  would  be  cowardice.  Had  Mr 
Kingsley  showed  a  particle  of  the  frankness  which  your  own  letters 
displayed,  my  trouble  would  have  been  spared/  He  had  already 
said  to  Badeiey,  'Of  course  it  would  be  an  immense  bore  to  go 
further'.  Newman  has  been  accused  of  pouncing  on  Kingsley  with 
delight,  while  pretending  iductau*,  and  using  his  rash  assailant  as 
a  convenience  for  unloading  the  bitterness  of  years  while  solemnly 
asserting  that  it  was  hkdsutty  to  do  so.  But  at  the  beginning  of  the 
episode,  as  is  dear  from  his  private  letters,  he  had  no  definite  idea 
of  what  it  would  lead  to.  He  feh  obscurely  that  something  larger 
was  to  come  of  it,  but  had  no  ai^c^i^ical  intentions.  This  is 
how  he  expressed  his  apprehension  to  Macmillan  in  that  letter  of 
February  icth:  "The  beginning  of  strife  is  like  the  letting  out  of 
waters:  conflict  upon  a  narrow  field  often  leads  to  discursive  con- 
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troversy*.  He  expected  a  reply  from  Kingsley,  and  it  seemed  likely 
that  he  would  be  drawn  into  one  of  those  interminable  Victorian 
paper-battles,  on  the  questions  of  truth  and  equivocation,  historical 
and  moral,  which  were  a  favourite  quarrel  in  those  days,  as  the  notes 
to  the  later  editions  of  the  Apologia  demonstrate.  Newman  un- 
doubtedly found  arguments  of  this  sort  a  bore ;  the  faithful  Joseph 
Gordon  had  taken  them  up  for  him  after  the  1851  lectures. 

But  to  evade  it  now,  he  felt  would  be  cowardice.  By  making 
Newman  the  representative  of  'the  Roman  clergy*  Kingsley  had 
bound  up  his  honour  with  theirs,  so  that  if  the  Church  was  to  be 
defended  against  the  charge  of  distorting  morality  to  suit  circum- 
stances, Newman,  as  the  one  living  man  named,  must  do  it.  His 
object  in  publishing  the  correspondence  was  to  force  Kingsley  to 
face  him  with  real  evidence,  or  retract  his  insult  completely.  It  was 
a  challenge.  He  did  not  issue  it  till  he  had  given  Kingsley  every 
chance  in  private,  nor  without  consulting  several  friends  and  then 
waiting  for  two  days,  to  be  sure  he  was  acting  rightly.  To  give 
Wisdom  and  Innocence  as  evidence  was  absurd,  and  the  books  of 
Oxford  sermons  were  long  since  out  of  print  and  forgotten,  except 
by  faithful  Puseyites,  an  unpopular  minority  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Newman  certainly  wanted  to  force  into  the  open  something 
definite  enough  to  fight,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  needed  courage  to 
make  the  challenge. 

It  is  often  forgotten  to-day,  when  the  results  of  the  contest  are 
so  well  known  as  to  seem  a  foregone  conclusion,  that  at  the  beginning 
the  odds  were  heavily  against  Newman.  To  get  some  idea  just  what 
a  'safe  object'  he  was,  it  is  enough  to  read  the  attacks  provoked  by 
his  letter  to  the  Globe  some  eighteen  months  before.  Respectable 
papers  had  then  held  him  up  to  scorn,  not  scrupling  to  write  about 
him  with  insults  and  sneers  unusual  in  the  milder  atmosphere  of  the 
sixties.  He  was  ruined,  socially  and  morally  by  the  step  he  had 
taken,  even  mentally,  it  was  said.  He  was  senile,  sceptical,  male- 
volent, vain,  hysterical,  credulous,  a  dupe  and  a  tool  of  men  more 
cunning  than  himself.  Even  among  the  educated,  if  his  past  was 
sometimes  respected,  his  present  was  either  pitied  or  despised. 
Alexander  Macmillan  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice,  called  Newman  'the  great  pervert',  but  spoke  of  him  as 
someone  not  to  be  reckoned  with  intillectuaUy.  The  tone  even  of 
the  moderate  was  that  of  condescension. 

None  knew  this  so  well  as  Newman  himself!  and  what  added  the 
final  touch  of  bitterness  was  his  knowledge  that  most  of  his  superiors 
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in  the  Church  regarded  him  with  suspicion  and  thought  him  a 
disappointment  and  a  failure-  When  he  had  challenged  Achilli  they 
had  all  been  behind  him ;  now,  he  seemed  to  be  alone.  It  was  a  year 
since  he  had  written  his  final  summing  up  of  his  course  as  a  Catholic, 
and  nothing  had  occurred  to  alter  the  comfortless  picture.  He  was 
still  overwhelmed  with  ordinary  work,  and  while  he  was  correspond- 
ing privately  with  Kingsley  and  Macmillan,  Thomas  Arnold  fell  ill 
of  scarlatina  and  Newman  had  to  take  over  the  Latin  classes  with  the 
older  boys.  He  set  them  to  work  on  the  comedy  Phormio,  which 
he  expurgated  himself  and  was  planning  to  get  them  to  act.  He  was 
sixty-three  and  frequently  reminded  his  friends:  'I  am  old  now*. 
Public  controversy  about  Truth,  in  such  circumstances,  was  not 
particularly  attractive. 

Kingsley  is  now  regarded  as  a  minor  literary  figure,  but  in  1864 
he  was  much  more  widely  known  in  England  than  Newman,  and 
more  popular  than  he  had  ever  been.  The  Times  might  discreetly 
mock  his  scholarship,  but  he  was  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History  at  Cambridge,  and  held  the  post  eight  years.  His  books 
were  successful,  he  was  a  forceful  speaker  at  scientific  gatherings, 
an  admirer  of  Darwin  in  an  age  when  most  Churchmen  regarded 
him  with  alarm ;  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
the  Anglican  liberal  theologian ;  the  friend,  too,  of  Tom  Hughes, 
author  of  Tom  Brotcn*s  Schooldays  and  contributor,  with  Dean 
Stanley,  to  the  cult  of  Arnold's  memory.  Kingsley  was  a  *  progres- 
sive' of  the  day,  but  his  intense,  xenophobic  patriotism,  his  admira- 
tion for  royalty  and  aristocracy  and  his  cult  of  romantic  marriage, 
gained  him  a  much  wider  circle  of  admirers  than  most  Victorian 
reformers.  This  side  of  his  reputation  was  crowned  by  the  Queen's 
favour  and  the  affection  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  found  him 
more  fun  than  his  conventional  tutors. 

Kingslcy's  youthful  socialism  perhaps  dekyed  preferment,  but 
there  was  time  yet,  for  he  was  only  forty-four.  Meanwhile  he  lived 
quite  pleasantly,  putting  in  curates  at  Eversley  while  he  went  off  for 
long  spells  in  Devon  with  his  family,  or  on  fishing  trips  with  his 
friends ;  he  preached  and  lectured  and  wrote  as  the  mood  took  him  — 
there  was  always  a  market  for  his  work.  He  was  a  man  on  the  flood- 
tide  of  success,  in  high  favour  and  with  a  mass  of  faithful  readers 
among  the  ordinary  people  of  England.  And  they  believed,  quite 
as  firmly  as  Kingsley,  that  Truth  had  never  been  a  virtue  with  the 
Roman  clergy,  nor  with  Newman,  who  had  been  a  secret  Romanist 
at  Oxford,  and  later  had  publicly  maintained,  so  it  seemed  to  them, 
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that  God  preferred  a  lying  beggar  woman  to  the  state's  pattern  man. 

This  was  the  situation  when  Newman  decided  to  publish  the 
correspondence.  It  was  no  wonder  that  he  entered  the  battle  with 
conflicting  feelings,  nor  that  they  were  intensified  as  the  issues 
became  more  personal  and  at  the  same  time  more  public*  The 
controversy  was  both  an  opportunity  and  a  bore,  a  burden  and  a 
release,  a  task  from  which  he  shrank  and  yet  a  chance  which  he 
seized.  Sometimes  one  feeling  was  expressed,  sometimes  another, 
but  all  were  felt  and  none  suppressed.  In  spite  of  this,  Newman's 
decisions  were  not  determined  by  his  emotions,  but  taken  after 
deliberation,  consultation  and  prayer. 

The  pamphlet  was  to  be  brought  out  by  Longman ;  it  consisted 
simply  of  the  correspondence  followed  by  a  brief  page  or  so  of 
1 Reflections'.  Newman  chose  his  old  and  favourite  weapon  of 
laughter,  and  made  fun  of  Kingsley's  reactions  by  turning  them  into 
an  imaginary  conversation. 

'Mr  Kingsley  begins  then  by  exclaiming  —  "0  the  chicanery, 
the  wholesale  fraud,  the  vile  hypocrisy,  the  conscience-killing 
tyranny  of  Rome !  We  have  not  far  to  seek  for  an  evidence  of  it. 
There's  Father  Newman  to  wit :  one  living  specimen  is  worth  a 
hundred  dead  ones.  He,  a  Priest,  writing  of  Priests,  tells  us  that 
lying  is  never  any  harm." 

'  I  interpose :  "You  are  taking  a  most  extraordinary  liberty  with 
my  name.  If  I  have  said  this,  tell  me  when  and  where". 

'Mr  Kingsley  replies :  "You  said  it,  Reverend  Sir,  in  a  sermon 
which  you  preached,  when  a  Protestant,  as  Vicar  of  St  Mary's,  and 
published  in  1844;  and  I  could  read  you  a  very  salutary  lecture  on 
the  effects  which  the  Sermon  had  at  the  time  on  my  own  opinion  of 
you". 

*I  make  answer:  "Oh  .  •  .  Not,  it  seems,  as  a  Priest  speaking 
of  Priests ;  —  but  let  us  have  the  passage". 

'Mr  Kingsley  relaxes :  "Do  you  know,  I  like  your  tone.  From 
your  tone  I  rejoice,  greatly  rejoice,  to  be  able  to  believe  that  you  did 
not  mean  what  you  said". 

'I  rejoin :  ''Mean  it !  I  maintain  I  never  said  it,  whether  as  a 
Protestant  or  as  a  Catholic". 

'Mr  Kingsley  replies :  "I  waive  that  point". 

'I  object:  "Is  it  possible  1  What?  waive  the  main  question  1 
I  either  said  it  or  I  didn't.  You  have  made  a  monstrous  charge 
against  me ;  direct,  distinct,  public.  You  are  bound  to  prove  it  as 
directly,  as  distinctly,  as  publicly ;  —  or  to  own  you  can't  .  .  ."' 
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And  he  went  on  to  tease  Kingsley  for  professing  to  take  the  word 
of  a  Professor  of  Lying,  and  talking  of  English  gentlemen*  |  After 
all/  said  Newman,  'it  is  not  I,  but  it  is  Mr  Kingsley  who  did  not 
mean  what  he  said.'  He  ended  by  quoting  Sir  Walter  Scott  on 
those  who  preach  without  practising.  "'I  left  Baby  Charles  and 
Steenie  laying  his  duty  before  him",  says  King  James  of  the  repro- 
bate Dalgarno :  "O  Geordie,  jingling  Geordie,  it  was  grand  to  hear 
Baby  Charles  laying  down  the  guilt  of  dissimulation,  and  Steenie 
lecturing  on  the  turpitude  of  incontinence"/ 

These  Reflections  Newman  sent  to  Badeley,  doubtful  whether 
he  ought  not  to  attempt  something  more  staid,  but  whatever  he 
tried  seemed  'ditchwater'  in  comparison.  Luckily  Badeley  pressed 
for  the  original  'champagne'.  Newman  printed  his  own  letter  to 
MacmUlan,  first  asking  permission,  and,  at  his  request,  disguising 
him  as  'Mr  X  Y,  a  gentleman  who  interposed  between  Dr  Newman 
and  Mr  Kingsley'.  This  was  to  puzzle  the  reviewers,  who  did  not 
think  the  interposition  of  a  friend  unconscious  of  the  insult  con- 
tained in  the  original  paragraph  likely  to  be  successful.  Newman 
did  not  print  Macmillan's  letters  to  him. 

The  pamphlet  appeared  on  February  I2th ;  five  hundred  copies 
were  printed,  but  two  more  impressions  had  to  be  taken  before  the 
month  was  out.  Newman's  humour  won  him  a  hearing,  and  almost 
to  a  man  the  reviewers  fell  on  the  exchange  with  shouts  of  laughter. 
The  Reflections  were  reprinted  time  and  again  in  the  columns  of 
dailies,  weeklies,  monthlies  and  finally  of  quarterlies  —  and  in  those 
happy  days  there  were  many  flourishing  papers  and  magazines  of 
every  variety.  Punch  was  delighted,  and  referred  to  'Water  Baby 
Charles,  Professor  of  History*.  They  nearly  all  used  the  language 
of  personal  combat,  sometimes  of  a  boxing  match,  sometimes  of  a 
duel.  John  Bull  chuckled  at  the  apparent  reversal  of  characters : 
'The  man  of  learning  and  logic,  the  subtle  reasoner  and  acute 
theologian,  sticks  to  his  point  with  the  directness  and  tenacity  of  a 
British  bull-dog,  while  the  "rough  and  tough  Joe  Bagstock"  the 
masculine  and  muscular  Christian,  is  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge  and  to 
lurch,  from  the  very  moment  the  dispute  commences" '.  When 
Kingsley 's  reply  came  out  in  March  the  Athenaeum  observed,  'How 
briskly  we  gather  round  a  brace  of  reverend  gentlemen,  when  the 
prize  for  which  they  contend  is  which  of  the  two  shall  be  considered 
the  father  of  lies  !* 

Newman  was  surprised  to  get  such  a  good  press.  Someone 
showed  him  part  of  an  article  in  the  Spectator  extracted  in  a  Birming- 
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ham  paper,  and  he  was  so  pleased  he  wrote  to  thank  the  editor.  A 
few  days  later  he  saw  the  whole  article  and  was  embarrassed  when 
he  discovered  that  the  second  part  was  more  severe  and  criticized  in 
him  a  'deep  vein  of  scorn'.  The  editor,  R.  H,  Hutton,  was  still 
more  embarrassed,  and  wrote  in  so  friendly  a  way  that  Newman 
told  him  what  had  happened,  and  said  that  now  he  had  read  it  all, 
he  thanked  him  still  more,  for  a  reasoned  criticism  was  always  worth 
having.  How  far  it  was  true  that  he  was  cruel,  he  added,  *  can  per- 
haps be  determined  neither  by  you  nor  me,  but  by  the  searcher  of 
hearts  only'.  Hutton  replied  at  once,  even  more  warmly,  and  said 
he  did  not  mean  to  attribute  cruelty  to  Newman  but  to  the  Roman 

system. 

Hutton  was  indignant  with  the  Saturday  Review,  whose  critic 
had  written  of  Newman  as  of  some  'grave  recluse,  brooding  turtle 
like  .  .  .  but  springing  up  now  and  then  with  the  lithe  and  supple 
crash  of  the  serpent,  erect,  defiant,  and  pitiless,  hissing  with  scorn, 
when  the  hour  of  vengeance  arrived  and  a  helpless  victim  were  within 
reach  of  his  cruel  fangs'  —  Kingsley,  presumably,  being  the  helpless 
victim.    Newman  told  Hutton  that  his  explanations,  though  kind, 
were  unnecessary,  as  he  had  a  right  to  his  opinion,  and  that  the 
same  applied  to  the  Saturday  reviewer.   Hutton  was  quite  won  over 
by  such  mild  detachment  and  was  soon  writing  Newman  long  letters 
full  of  his  religious  opinions,  which  were  of  the  kind-hearted  liberal 
variety.    Others  besides  the  Saturday  critic  have  called  Newman 
cruel  and  pitiless  to  Kingsley.    It  is  dear  from  his  private  letters 
that,  though  he  was  indignant  at  Kingsiey's  slanderous  attacks  and 
his  slippery  way  of  delivering  them,  he  felt  no  anger  against  him  as  a 
person.    He  never  once  attacked  Kingsiey's  own  opinions,  or  his 
sincerity.   All  he  did  was  to  defend  himself ,  and  if  his  defence  was 
hard-hitting,  at  least  it  was  fair  and  straightforward.   It  was  Kingsley 
who  had  attacked,  and  who  refused  to  admit  himself  in  the  wrong. 
And  when  he  replied  it  was  with  such  passionate  hatred  that  few 
could  admire  the  performance.    To  satisfy  his  feelings  he  threw 
away  all  the  advantages  with  which  he  had  started ;  but  Newman 
was  not  responsible  for  this.  . 

'What,  then,  does  Dr  Netoman  mean?*  Kingsley  demanded,  in 
the  heat  of  his  anger  at  the  journalists  who  laughed  with  Newman 
and  against  him.  This  was  the  title  of  the  pamphlet  in  which  he 
intended  to  justify  his  attack.  On  March  gth  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
in  a  letter  bought  years  later  by  William  Neville:  ' I  am  answering 
Newman  now  and  though  of  course  I  give  up  the  charge  of  conscious 
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dishonesty  I  trust  to  make  him  and  his  admirers  sorry  that  they  did 
not  leave  me  alone.  I  have  a  score  of  more  than  twenty  years  to  pay, 
and  this  is  an  instalment  of  it/ 

What  was  this  score  against  Newman,  whom  he  had  never  met  ? 
How  had  Newman  wronged  him?  Kingsley  was  eighteen  years 
Newman's  junior,  and  though  he  went  up  to  the  University  in  1838 
it  was  not  to  Oxford,  but  to  Cambridge.  He  was  at  that  time  in  a  state 
of  reaction  against  all  religion.  He  was  the  son  of  an  easy-going 
clergyman  with  a  clever  wife ;  the  couple  were  not  well  off,  they 
bickered  and  it  was  not  a  happy  marriage.  Charles  was  very  much 
his  mother's  partisan ;  he  admitted,  long  after  his  own  marriage, 
that  he  always  found  it  hard  to  be  fair  to  his  father.  As  a  boy  he  had 
a  bad  stammer ;  his  parents  were  openly  irritated  by  it,  and  snubbed 
him  in  public.  He  was  shy,  nervous  and  restless  and  could  not 
make  friends  at  school.  At  Cambridge  he  made  some  clever  and 
rather  wild  friends,  his  character  suddenly  developed  and  he  began 
his  cult  of  aggressive  masculinity.  He  dropped  his  belief  in 
Christianity  without  apparent  pain. 

A  year  or  two  later  he  met  Frances  Grenfell,  six  years  his  senior, 
and  fell  passionately  and  permanently  in  love.  Fanny  was  large, 
dark,  statuesque  and  intense.  She  was  an  ardent  Tractarian  and 
was  planning  to  enter  Pusey's  Sisterhood  in  Park  Village  West,  off 
Albany  Street  in  London.  There  was  a  strong  opposition  to  her 
suitor  from  her  rich  and  well-connected  family,  but  Kingsley  felt 
the  real  barrier  to  the  desired  union  was  her  ideal  of  dedicating  her 
virginity  to  God.  While  she  tried  to  restore  his  shattered  faith,  he 
strained  every  nerve  to  overcome  her  resistance  to  matrimony. 
Both  achieved  their  object,  for  Kingsley  recovered  sufficient  faith 
to  take  Holy  Orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  Fanny  fell  in 
love  with  him.  They  were  married  in  1844  an<*  *&&  a  short  spell 
as  a  curate  Kingsley  became  Rector  of  Eversley,  where  he  was  to 
remain,  though  unwillingly,  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

As  a  wedding  present  Kingsley  gave  his  bride  a  book  he  had 
written  for  her  about  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  illustrated  by  him- 
self. These  drawings  give  an  impression  of  neurotic  eroticism  borne 
out  by  much  of  Kingsley's  writings.  To  him  the  medieval  saint 
was  the  victim  of  a  sadistic  confessor,  submitting  to  self-tortures 
at  his  command  instead  of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  life  with  her 
husband.  Kingsley  drew  her,  naked,  surrounded  by  fantastic  raven- 
ing monsters,  like  shadows  of  Hieronymous  Bosch's  beasts  and 
devils.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  learned  from  Kingsley's  tutor  at 
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College  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  drawings  'such  as  no 
pure  man  could  have  made  or  could  allow  himself  to  show  or  look 
at*.  This  comment  might  be  attributed  to  prudery,  had  it  been 
merely  a  question  of  studies  from  the  nude,  but  these  surviving 
pictures  certainly  suggest  unhealthy  daydreams  associating  torture 
and  sexual  love. 

St.  Elizabeth,  the  celibate's  victim,  was  not  exorcized  by  marriage, 
but  continued  to  obsess  Kingsley  for  some  years.  In  1846  he  made 
her  into  a  verse  drama:  The  Saint's  Tragedy,  and  launched  her 
angrily  at  the  retreating  backs  of  the  Oxford  celibates.  The  book 
made  a  little  stir  there,  but  not  elsewhere.  But  Prince  Albert  made 
a  favourite  of  it,  and  so  he  and  the  Queen  became  two  of  Kingsley's 
first  fans.  Later  in  life  Kingsley  wrote  Saint  Maura,  which  he 
considered  his  masterpiece,  a  long  dialogue  in  verse  between  two 
martyrs,  a  deacon  and  his  wife,  both  impaled  on  crosses.  The  same 
complex  of  feelings  about  virginity,  sexual  love,  torture  and  virility, 
appears  in  all  Kingsley's  works ;  it  even  manifests  itself  in  the  images 
he  used  in  his  lectures  for  Cambridge  on  The  Roman  and  the  Teuton^ 
where  the  barbarians,  children  of  nature,  break  into  and  despoil 
the  'troll-garden* — the  fair  but  delusive  paradise  of  civilization: 
Kingsley  is  on  the  side  of  the  despoilers.  A  kind  man  in  ordinary 
life,  cruelty  and  violence  dominated  his  imaginative  world.  He 
became  vicariously  bloodthirsty  in  the  Crimean  War  and  Westward 
Ho!  is  full  of  horrors,  some  disgusting.  In  this  book,  as  in  all  his 
most  powerful  fantasies,  priests  are  the  villains. 

Although  it  was  Pusey's  Sisterhood  Fanny  had  intended  to  join 
it  was  Newman's  books  (so  much  more  readable)  she  lent  Kingsley 
when  she  was  trying  to  convert  him ;  perhaps  it  was  from  them  that 
he  first  picked  up  his  interest  in  the  early  Christians,  which  he 
turned  to  his  own  purpose  in  Hypatia  and  Saint  Maura.  It  was 
Newman  then  who  seemed  to  the  youthful  Kingsley  to  be  exercising 
a  baleful  influence  over  his  love ;  it  was  his  authoritative  image  that 
he  had  to  overthrow  to  win  Fanny,  and  did  so  gloriously  overthrow. 
For  him  the  invisible  force  animating  the  inhuman  priest  Conrad, 
who  forced  poor  St.  Elizabeth  into  her  masochistic  mould,  was 
Newman.  Curiously  enough  the  whole  situation  repeated  itself  a 
few  years  after  his  own  marriage  when  Fanny's  sister  Charlotte, 
who  had  actually  turned  Catholic  and  was  preparing  to  enter  a 
convent,  met  Anthony  Froude  at  Kingsley's  house  and  married  him 
instead.  Fanny  was  not  quite  happy  about  it,  for  unlike  her  Charles, 
Anthony  Froude  did  not  give  up  his  sceptical  opinions  to  wed,  and 
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Charlotte  abandoned  her  religion.  But  virginity  and  Newman  were 
once  more  beaten  in  an  open  field. 

Newman,  of  course,  had  no  idea  of  the  role  he  played  in  Kingsley's 
inner  life.  He  was  so  used  to  sneers  about  celibacy  that  he  probably 
did  not  realize  there  was  any  particular  significance  in  Kingsley's 
linking,  quite  gratuitously,  virility  with  truth  and  cunning  with 
virginity.  He  did  not  know  that  to  Kingsley  he  represented  a 
powerful  father-figure  withholding  desirable  brides  from  ardent 
lovers  by  the  mental  bondage  of  the-  ideal  of  celibacy.  Kingsley 
never  had  any  objection  to  the  married  Catholics  he  knew  socially; 
it  was  the  idea  of  women  choosing  virginity  that  made  his  blood 
boil,  and  in  his  view  it  was  the  priests  who  organized  this  vestal 
system  and  maintained  it  with  cunning  and  violence.  Kingsley  was 
not  impressed  by  anything  Newman  had  to  say  about  his  regard  for 
truth,  because  to  him  'the  great  pervert*  was  in  himself  the  embodi- 
ment of  a  lie  against  nature.  Kingsley  was  the  blind  representative 
of  all  those  who,  as  Newman  had  often  observed,  not  recognizing  the 
reality  of  supernatural  grace,  believed  all  that  was  not  of  nature  as 
they  knew  it  to  be  unnatural. 

(X  course  the  feet  that  Kingsley  had  never  met  Newman  facili- 
tated the  adoption  of  this  melodramatic  image  of  him  —  Anthony 
Froudc,  who  had  no  particular  regard  for  Catholicism  or  virginity, 
had  a  very  different,  though  no  less  powerful  a  picture  of  Newman : 
the  stern  yet  tender  leader,  the  sympathetic  but  invigorating  friend 
oftheyoung*  In  our  time  the  part  that  sexual  feeling  played  in  the 
controversy,  on  Kingsley's  side,  has  several  times  been  noticed ;  but 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  accept  Kingsley's  image  of  Newman 
(with  its  hint  of  abnormality)  as  a  true  picture.  Kingsley  had  no 
opportunity  to  present  the  truth,  as  he  did  not  know  his  enemy; 
but  the  part  played  by  the  false  image  in  his  life  explains  the  passion- 
ate hatred  evident  on  every  page  of  the  pamphlet  in  which  he  set 
out  to  settle  the  score  of  twenty  years. 

The  confused  tirade  has  to  be  read  to  be  believed.  Because  he 
had  officially  accepted  Newman's  disclaimer  Kingsley  made  great 
play  with  his  own  nobility  in  refraining  from  pressing  the  charge  of 
conscious  dishonesty,  so  that  he  had  to  cast  his  accusations  in  the 
form  of  innuendo  —  Newman  had  no  one  but  himself  to  blame  if 
he  was  thought  dishonest,  since  his  actions  and  words  looked  so  to 
the  honest  man.  Why  did  he  now  call  himself  a  Protestant  when 
he  had  preached  Wisdom  and  Innocence  in  1843,  when  he  had  then 
called  himself  a  Catholic?  Kingsley  misinteiiweted  the  famous 
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sermon  as  an  exhortation  to  'admiring  young  men9  to  imitate  'the 
"arts"  of  the  basest  of  animals  and  men,  and  even  of  the  Devil 
himself'.  The  natural  result,  he  maintained,  was  'to  make  them 
suspect  that  truth  was  not  a  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  for 
the  sake  of  "Catholic  opinions"  .  .  .  and  that  cunning  was  the 
weapon  which  Heaven  had  allowed  to  them  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  persecuting  Protestant  public'.  Kingsley  must  have 
read  very  hastily  not  to  notice  that  what  Newman  was  really  saying 
was  that  when  worldly  men  saw  'Catholic  opinions'  succeed  in  spite 
of  the  powerlessness  of  the  preachers,  they  put  down  to  craft  what 
was  accomplished  by  the  power  of  truth  itself. 

Kingsley  then  went  off  into  a  long  fugue  on  the  silliness  of 
believing  in  miracles ;  this  was  a  digression  from  his  ostensible,  but 
not  from  his  real  subject,  for  to  believe  that  God  could  interfere 
here  and  now  with  the  course  of  nature  was  to  admit  that  element  of 
supernaturalism  which  justified  such  sacrifices  of  the  natural  powers 
for  the  love  of  God  as  he  most  abhorred.  Then  he  proceeded  to 
muddle  his  way  through  the  lectures  on  Anglican  Difficulties,  falling 
into  spasms  of  horror  at  Newman's  admission  that  nuns  occasionally 
become  hysterical.  'If  he  be  on  his  trial  for  nothing  else,  he  is  on 
his  trial  for  those  words ;  and  he  will  remain  on  his  trial  as  long  as 
Englishmen  know  how  to  guard  the  women  God  has  committed  to 
their  charge ',  Kingsley  cried,  as*  if  no  women  but  nuns  ever  became 
hysterics. 

Then  he  went  back  to  lying  and  equivocation,  and  'economy'. 
'What  Dr  Newman  teaches  is  dear  at  last,  and  I  see  how  deeply  I 
have  wronged  him.  So  far  from  thinking  truth  for  its  own  sake  to 
be  no  virtue,  he  considers  it  a  virtue  so  lofty  as  to  be  unattainable 
by  man.  .  .  .'  This  was  how  he  understood  certain  remarks  of 
Newman's  on  the  psychological  difficulty  of  presenting  truth  to 
primitive,  ignorant  or  narrow  minds,  incapable  of  comprehending 
it  completely.  Kingsley  thought  that  anyone  who  could  persuade 
himself  of  some  of  the  miracles  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  would  find 
it  easy  to  distort  truth.  'And  yet  I  do  not  call  this  conscious  dis- 
honesty', he  said.  'The  man  who  wrote  that  sermon  is  already  past 
the  possibility  of  such  a  sin.  It  is  simple  credulity,  the  child  of 
scepticism.'  Some  might  object  that  Newman  was  too  clever  a 
man  to  be  so  credulous  but  Kingsley  reassured  them.  'They  have 
fallen,  perhaps,  into  the  prevailing  superstition  that  cleverness  is 
synonymous  with  wisdom.  They  cannot  believe  that  (as  is  too 
certain)  great  literary,  and  even  barristerial  ability,  may  co-exist  with 
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almost  boundless  silliness :  but  I  can  find  no  other  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  than  that  which  I  have  just  given.' 

However,  directly  after  this  he  dropped  the  pretence  that  New- 
man's dishonesty  was  unconscious  by  triumphantly  producing  two 
instances  of  conscious  dishonesty  from  the  published  correspondence 
and  Refections,  which  proved  that  since  February  ist  at  any  rate 
Newman  had  been  converted  to  Romish  views  of  permissible  lying, 
as  set  forth  by  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori.  One  was  his  calling  himself 
a  Protestant  when  he  had  preached  in  1843,  the  other  that  he  had 
cleverly  entitled  his  pamphlet  'Whether  Dr  Newman  teaches  that 
truth  is  no  virtue  — '  leaving  out  the  words  *  for  its  own  sake '.  (New- 
man observed  that  a  virtue  which  was  practised  for  the  sake  of  some- 
thing else  was  hardly  a  virtue.)  Out  of  these  two  examples  Kingsley 
built  his  peroration,  picturing  Newman  as  'the  subtle  dialectician' 
trying  to  outwit  honest  Englishmen  with  'cunning  sleight-of-hand 
logic9*  And  so  he  said:  'I  am  henceforth  in  doubt  and  fear,  as 
much  as  any  honest  man  can  be,  concerning  every  word  Dr  Newman 
may  write'.  For  according  to  his  reading  of  Roman  moral  theology, 
'It  is  admissible  therefore  to  use  words  and  sentences  which  have  a 
double  signification,  and  leave  the  hapless  hearer  to  take  which  of 
them  he  may  choose.  What  proof  have  I,  then,  that  by  "mean  it ! 
I  never  said  it  I"  Dr  Newman  does  not  signify,  "I  did  not  say  it ; 
but  I  did  mean  it".' 

This  was  what  Newman  called  *  poisoning  the  wells',  because  it 
prepared  readers'  minds  against  him,  so  that  whatever  he  said  would 
not  be  believed.  This  then  was  the  tricky  terrain  on  which,  if  he 
went  on,  he  was  forced  to  fight. 
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The  Apologia 

ON  March  isth,  Passion  Sunday,  when  Newman  was  still  waiting 
for  Kingsley's  reply,  something  happened  to  him  which  raised  his 
old  suspicion  of  death  impending.  It  may  have  been  some  sudden 
pain,  or  one  of  his  old  fainting  fits*  He  was,  as  usual,  overworked 
and  the  weather  was  bad :  *a  long  ill  natured  sullen  stern  and  weep- 
ing winter',  he  noted  in  his  diary.  Whatever  caused  this  sudden 
alarm,  he  told  no  one  about  it,  but  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
wrote  out  a  declaration  of  faith  which  Neville  found  after  his  death 
and  printed  at  the  end  of  Meditations  and  Devotions. 

*I  write  in  the  direct  view  of  death  as  in  prospect.  No  one  in 
the  house,  I  suppose,  suspects  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Nor  any  one 
anywhere,  unless  it  be  the  medical  men.  ...  I  die  in  the  faith  of 
the  One  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  ...  I  hope  to  die  in 
that  Church  which  our  Lord  founded  on  Peter,  and  which  wiU  con- 
tinue till  His  second  coming.  I  commit  my  soul  and  body  to  the 
Most  Holy  Trinity,  and  to  the  merits  and  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus, 
God  Incarnate,  to  the  intercession  and  compassion  of  our  dear 
Mother  Mary;  to  St  Joseph;  and  St  Philip  Neri,  my  father,  the 
father  of  an  unworthy  son,'  to  all  his  other  patrons  and  the  Apostle 
St.  Paul,  'to  all  Angels  and  to  all  Saints.  And  I  pray  to  God 
to  bring  us  all  together  again  in  heaven,  under  the  feet  of  the 
Saints.  .  .  .' 

Coming  on  this  declaration  by  accident,  people  may  have  won- 
dered why  he  had  written  it.  But  it  was  the  last  document  of  his 
old  public  life  before  the  great  change  effected  by  the  book  he  was 
about  to  write.  Newman  knew  that  if  he  died  then,  it  would  be  said 
of  him  that  he  regretted  his  conversion  and  had  no  real  faith  in 
Christianity  at  all.  It  was  said  openly  in  1862,  and  with  the  reminder 
recently  issued,  it  would  be  said  now.  The  witness  to  the  truth  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  which  had  cost  him  so  much,  would  go  for  nothing. 
This  was  his  dying  manifesto.  But  it  was  the  old  reputation  that 
was  soon  to  die. 
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On  Palm  Sunday,  March  20th,  Newman  wrote  in  his  diary: 
*  I  sang  Mass.  Mr  Kingsley's  pamphlet  came  to  me/  Not  a  peaceftil 
gift  for  Holy  Week.  Wednesday  he  spent  in  retreat ;  during  the 
sacred  triduum  he  was  the  celebrant  as  usual.  He  did  not  begin 
his  answer  till  April  xoth;  but  he  had  long  since  decided  what 
course  to  adopt.  In  the  second  part  of  the  Apologia  he  described 
his  reactions,  that  Palm  Sunday.  'When  first  I  read  the  Pamphlet 
of  Accusation,  I  almost  despaired  of  meeting  effectively  such  a  heap 
of  misrepresentation  and  such  a  vehemence  of  animosity/  To 
answer  all  the  charges  one  by  one  would  be  laborious,  interminable 
and  unreadable,  indeed  almost  impossible,  since  slurs  and  sneers 
have  to  be  exposed  before  they  can  be  answered.  What  gave  unity 
to  Kingsley's  confused  and  random  accusations,  Newman  decided, 
was  his  belief  that  he  was  attacking  a  liar  —  not  specific  dissimula- 
tions, but  a  man  who  was  fundamentally  untrustworthy  and  had 
found  his  right  place  in  a  system  which  inevitably  issued  in  moral 
corruption. 

In  this  conviction  lay  Kingsley's  strength,  for  it  found  an  echo 
in  the  minds  of  most  Englishmen,  even  those  who  did  not  approve 
his  method  of  attack.  Already  a  pamphlet  had  appeared  entitled, 
'But  isn't  Mr  Kingsky  right  after  all?*  written  by  Frederic  Meyrick, 
one  of  a  family  well  known  to  Newman  at  Oxford ;  it  was  a  calm 
and  reasoned  exposition  of  what  the  writer  believed  to  be  Roman 
teaching  on  equivocation.  Religious  newspapers,  unlike  the  secular, 
took  the  same  tone.  Self  aggrandizement  was  the  aim  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  the  end  justified  the  means;  truth  was  relatively  un- 
important compared  with  the  extension  of  power;  Newman  had 
always  been  an  instrument  of  this  religious  imperialism,  first  secretly, 
and  then  openly.  Prejudice  against  Newman  and  against  Rome 
were  inextricably  entangled ;  to  loosen  one  would  be  to  loosen  the 
other,  but  how  was  he  to  begin  ? 

As  Newman  brooded  over  Kingsley's  pamphlet  and  its  title, 
illumination  came.  'He  asks  what  I  mem ;  not  about  my  words, 
not  about  my  arguments,  not  about  my  actions,  as  his  ultimate 
point,  but  about  that  living  intelligence,  by  which  I  write,  and  argue, 
and  act.  .  .  .  My  perplexity  did  not  last  half  an  hour.  I  recognized 
what  I  had  to  do,  though  I  shrank  both  from  the  task  and  the 
exposure  it  would  entail.  I  must,  I  said,  give  the  true  key  to  my 
whole  life ;  I  must  show  what  I  am  that  it  may  be  seen  what  I  am 
not,  and  that  the  phantom  may  be  extinguished  which  gibbers  instead 
of  me.  I  wish  to  be  known  as  a  living  man,  and  not  as  a  scarecrow 
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which  is  dressed  up  in  my  clothes.  False  ideas  may  be  reflated 
indeed  by  argument,  but  by  true  ideas  alone  are  they  expelled.  I 
will  vanquish,  not  my  Accuser,  but  my  judges.  ...  I  will  draw 
out,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  history  of  my  mind ;  I  will  state  the  point 
at  which  I  began,  in  what  external  suggestion  or  accident  each 
opinion  had  its  rise,  how  far  and  how  they  were  developed  from 
within,  how  they  grew,  were  modified,  were  combined,  were  in 
collision  with  each  other,  and  were  changed ;  again  how  I  conducted 
myself  towards  them,  and  how,  and  how  far,  and  for  how  long  a 
time,  I  thought  I  could  hold  them  consistently  with  the  ecclesiastical 
engagements  which  I  had  made  and  with  the  position  which  I 
filled/ 

Thus  there  came  to  Newman  the  great  unifying  idea  of  how  to 
meet  the  hydra  of  the  world's  opinions.  What  is  it  but  the  fruitful 
theory  of  development  applied  to  the  history  of  one  mind,  as  he  had 
already  applied  it  to  the  history  of  the  collective  mind  of  the  Church  ? 
To  Newman's  profoundly  historical  mind,  to  trace  the  development, 
whether  of  a  person  or  of  a  society  of  persons,  was  to  understand  it 
in  its  reality,  and  not  as  an  abstraction.  This  was  why  he  liked  to 
look  at  saints  as  living  and  growing  beings,  and  not  as  specimens 
of  perfection,  minced  into  virtues.  The  Essay  on  Development  had 
been  read  only  by  the  most  highly  educated ;  to  follow  its  wide 
deployment  of  ideas  was  beyond  the  general  public.  More  people 
like  to  read  the  story  of  a  person  than  the  exposition  of  a  theory.  In 
telling  his  own  story  Newman  was  telling  the  religious  history  of 
England,  in  its  contemporary  setting  and  in  relation  to  the  whole 
history  of  Christendom;  what  might  have  been  expounded  in  a 
series  of  learned  volumes  was  manifested  by  implication  in  the  simple 
tale  of  his  own  journey  from  the  dawn  of  consciousness  to  that  point 
of  maturity  when  he  had  passed  through  various  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity to  'the  Church  which  our  Lord  founded  on  Peter'.  And 
because  it  was  cast  in  the  form  of  history  and  not  of  argument,  even 
the  most  hostile  were  ready  to  read  it,  if  only  to  find  further  material 
for  their  hostility,  or  from  mere  curiosity. 

Curiosity  was  indeed  rampant,  especially  when  the  Advertise- 
ment appeared  in  the  papers,  giving  a  sketch  of  Newman's  intentions, 
and  including  a  list  of  famous  Oxford  names  as  dramatis  personae. 
Commentators  and  editors  wrote  to  Newman  for  advance  copies  for 
repainting  and  notice  as  soon  as  they  appeared.  Longman  had 
undertaken  to  publish  the  parts  as  they  came  out,  but  emphasized 
the  importance  of  immediacy  and  continuity.  Newman  had  the  ear 
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of  the  public,  and  must  hold  it,  There  must  be  no  delays  or  interest 
would  slacken.  Thus  he  was  faced  with  the  enormous  task  of  writing 
out  the  development  of  his  mind — during  a  period  in  which  he  had 
been  the  centre  of  a  Movement  extending  all  over  England  and  to 
America,  and  involving  many  persons  still  alive,  —  and  of  executing 
this  in  the  form  of  a  serial,  week  by  week,  with  the  printer's  man 
waking,  once  at  least  literally,  at  the  door  for  the  copy.  And  although 
he  had  been  sorting  his  Oxford  papers  at  intervals  in  case  of  some 
attack  like  this,  he  had  only  got  as  far  as  1836 !  For  the  most 
important  period  he  had  bundles  of  unsorted  letters  only* 

The  parts,  bound  in  stiff  buff  paper,  came  out  on  Thursdays : 
the  first  two,  on  Kingsley's  method  and  the  way  to  meet  him,  on 
April  2ist  and  28th  at  i/-  and  the  historical  parts  during  May  at  2/- 
each.  Newman  was  incapable  of  doing  anything  half-heartedly. 
Once  he  began,  he  threw  himself  into  the  work,  body  and  soul.  He 
worked  hour  after  hour,  up  to  sixteen  hours  in  one  day  —  once  for 
twenty-two  hours  running,  on  May  2Oth,  with  Rivington's  man  at 
the  door  next  morning.  The  whole  task  was  not  completed  till  June 
1 2th  —  two  months  of  intense  labour  and  strain  —  an  amazing 
achievement  for  a  man  of  sixty-three  who  had  shortly  before  felt 
himself  physically  breaking  down  under  the  stresses  of  his  arduous 
life.  There  is  no  sign  of  weariness  or  even  of  effort  in  the  clear  and 
powerful  writing  of  the  Apologia. 

Newman  was  anxious  to  check  his  facts  with  those  of  his  friends 
who  were  still  Anglicans,  and  sheets  were  sent  off  posthaste  to  them 
for  corrections.  It  seemed  providential  that  Rogers  and  Copeland 
and  Keble  and  Church  had  come  back  to  him  now.  It  was  Rogers 
and  Church  who  helped  most.  When  Newman  began  some  of  these 
friends  were  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  his  undertaking ;  they  felt 
he  was  involving  himself  in  a  personal  dispute  unworthy  of  him. 
Keble,  promising  all  the  help  he  could,  on  April  25th,  still  wished 
that  Newman  would  write  rather  against  infidelity.  But  as  they 
read  the  parts  he  sent  them,  they  were  all  converted.  Rogers  even 
complained  that  he  only  appeared  as  an  unnamed  'intimate  friend'  — 
the  one  who  put  Froude's  Breviary  into  Newman's  hand.  Church 
was  delighted  to  be  named  as  one  of  those  who  had  gone  to  the 
Observatory  to  wish  Newman  good-bye  in  1846. 

Perhaps  they  had  feared  Newman  might  attack  his  old  friends  in 
some  way,  as  still  holding  the  position  he  had  left ;  yet  not  only  did 
he  refrain  from  criticizing  his  friends,  but  did  not  attack  even  those 
who  had  made  themselves  his  enemies  in  the  days  of  the  great 
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campaign.  What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  Provost  Hawkins  of 
Oriel  when  he  read  his  name  in  Newman's  Advertisement,  he  who 
had  gained  his  position  largely  by  Newman's  influence  in  the  Col- 
lege, and  then  used  it  to  thwart  and  snub  him  in  every  possible  way, 
as  Bloxam  always  remembered  ?  Yet  Newman  not  only  said  nothing 
against  Hawkins,  but  went  out  of  his  way  to  recall  his  good  influence 
on  himself.  The  Provost  wrote  on  June  6th  to  express  his  great 
pleasure  at  'such  very  kind  feelings  towards  myself  and  others  of 
your  old  friends'.  One  of  these  was  Whately,  who  had  died  only 
the  year  before.  He  who  had  written  and  spoken  against  Newman 
and  the  Tractites,  as.  he  called  them,  accusing  them  of  'Phenakism* 
—  deceit  —  and  had  refused  to  know  Newman  in  Dublin,  figured 
only  as  a  thinker  and  a  *  character  *  to  whose  kindness  Newman  owed 
much.  The  truth  was  told,  but  no  one  was  accused  of  bad  behaviour 
or  bad  motives,  and  all  came  out  looking  their  best,  as  in  some  ideal 
photograph. 

A  curious  result  of  this  imaginative  exercise  of  charity  is  that 
Newman  has  often  appeared  to  his  readers  less  attractive  than  his 
enemies.  At  the  time  reviewers  were  sometimes  taken  in  by  his 
self-effacement,  which  was  all  the  more  successful  because  in  writing 
of  himself  he  seemed  inevitably  involved  in  egotism.  Because  he 
was  so  careful  to  acknowledge  his  debts  to  others,  he  gave  an  acci- 
dental impression  of  passivity.  *  Personal  influence  swayed  Newman ', 
remarked  Macmillan's  Magazine,  under  the  impression  that  he  had 
simply  swallowed  the  opinions  of  anyone  he  happened  to  like.  And 
the  London  Review  observed,  'We  do  not  seem  so  much  to  see  the 
story  of  a  great  thinker  carving  out  great  thoughts  as  a  student  of 
sensitive  mind  staggering  heavily  under  repeated  blows  from  a  sea 
of  theological  unrest'.  Newman  was  obviously  no  philosopher,  but 
ideas  grew  in  his  fertile  imagination  —  'a  singular  and  morbid 
picture'.  In  a  rationalist  age,  Newman's  insistence  that  it  is  the 
whole  man,  not  merely  his  reason,  who  thinks  and  acts,  appeared 
strange  and  morbid. 

Of  course  the  Guardian  was  not  taken  in  by  Newman's  focusing 
the  light  off  himself  and  on  to  others.  The  reviewer,  Church,  wrote 
that  for  Newman  'Anglicanism  was  not  daring  enough',  called  him 
the  leading  mind  of  the  Movement,  and  reminded  readers  that  the 
battle  had  taken  place  'not  in  the  silence  of  a  man's  study,  but  in 
the  fever  and  contention  of  a  great  struggle  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  passion  and  fierceness,  bringing  with  it  on  all  sides  and 
leaving  behind  it  when  over,  the  deep  sense  of  wrong '.  Yet  Newman, 
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who  had  been  the  storm  centre,  was  now  'so  just  to  all  concerned* 
and  showed  so  little  bitterness.  It  was  undoubtedly  Newman's 
fairness  and  generosity  to  his  enemies,  and  to  the  friends  who  had 
not  gone  with  him,  that  altered  the  attitude  not  only  of  the  Guardian, 
but  of  most  Anglicans  towards  him.  On  June  28th  Keble,  who  had 
been  doubtful  in  April  of  Newman's  plan,  wrote  to  thank  him  for 
his  loving  words  to  and  of  him,  and  said  that  the  more  he  looked  at 
the  self-drawn  photograph  the  more  he  loved  and  admired  the  artist. 
*  I  see  no  end  to  the  good  which  the  whole  Church,  we  may  reasonably 
hope,  may  derive  from  such  an  example  of  love  and  candour  under 
most  trying  circumstances/  And  he  said  too :  'We  all  feel  in  a 
manner  reconciled  to  the  inevitable  lifelong  heartache  by  the  in- 
describable charm  which  it  has  been  granted  to  you  to  administer 
with  it.  If  it  were  not  so  sad,  it  could  not  be  so  sweet.' 

The  parts  of  the  Apologia  dealing  with  Newman's  own  life  were 
an  instant  and  enormous  success.  Everyone  seemed  to  be  reading 
them*  Miss  Bowles  wrote  from  Oxford  on  May  6th,  "men  are 
carrying  those  brown  pamphlets  in  their  hands,  reading  them  as 
they  go  along'.  It  was  by  no  means  Newman's  own  contemporaries 
who  were  the  most  interested,  nor  the  generation  of  his  own  pupils, 
though  it  revived  in  them  all  their  old  love  and  admiration.  Such 
deserters  as  Robert  Coffin  wrote  to  express  these  personal  feelings ; 
Oakeky  and  many  other  convert  priests  could  not  contain  their 
delight.  But  it  was  read  with  equal  interest  by  yet  a  third  generation, 
just  growing  up,  to  whom  the  great  issue  was,  as  Newman  had  long 
since  foreseen,  between  any  sort  of  religious  belief  and  none.  It 
was  read  by  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  and  by  Thomas  Hardy,  and 
by  many  thousands  who  shared  the  different  attitudes  to  God  and 
to  nature  that  those  two  were  later  to  reveal.  It  was  especially  the 
last  part  —  General  Answer  to  Mr  Kingsley — that  appealed  to  this 
generation.  Newman  afterwards  called  it  Position  of  my  mind  since 
J#45,  both  typically  boring  titles  for  so  large  and  bold  a  sketch  of  the 
mysteries  of  existence  and  the  case  for  a  divine  revelation.  Newman 
was  over  sixty,  this  new  gjeneration  barely  twenty,  but  they  knew 
what  be  was  talking  about,  better  than  their  elders. 

It  has  been  recently  stated  that  Newman  wrote  the  Apologia  "in 
a  state  of  collapse'.  The  remarkable  thing  was  that  he  did  not 
collapse.  The  day  after  his  twenty-two-hour  marathon,  when 
Rivington's  man  rushed  off  with  the  sixth  part  (1841-45)  to  London, 
Newman  began  on  the  seventh,  the  challenging  General  Answer, 
which  he  finished  the  day  the  sixth  appeared,  May  afth,  St.  Philip's 
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and  Corpus  Christ!  day.  Although  no  one  was  invited  for  the  feast 
that  year,  because  of  the  measles  and  the  Apologia,  it  was  Newman 
who  carried  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  parish  procession  round 
the  Oratory  domain.  It  was  seventeen  years  since  his  first  Mass  in 
Rome.  On  the  Monday  he  went  up  to  London  about  the  printing, 
staying  at  the  Euston  Hotel,  and  came  back  for  the  diocesan  synod 
on  June  ist,  the  day  before  the  seventh  part  appeared. 

At  this  synod  an  address  signed  by  all  the  clergy  of  the  diocese, 
with  a  separate  letter  from  Bishop  UUathorne,  was  presented  to 
Newman.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  and  so  unexpectedly,  he  dis- 
covered the  respect  and  friendship  of  his  colleagues,  and  found  the 
old  Catholics  especially  warm  and  cordial.  Many  letters  were  to  add 
their  confirmation  of  this  happy  discovery,  but  this  was  its  first 
public  expression.  'As  he  stepped  forward  a  few  paces  and  began 
to  speak',  wrote  a  priest  who  was  present,  *he  looked  more  vigorous 
and  healthy  than  I  have  thought  him  any  of  the  three  times  I  have 
seen  him  within  10  years.  He  was  gasping  for  words  and  yet  he 
never  used  an  awkward  or  useless  one.  ...  I  never  before  heard 
a  man's  whole  heart  so  plainly  coming  out  in  his  words.'  But  when 
he  came  to  answer  their  request  that  he  would  write  something  to 
meet  the  errors  of  the  day  'he  struck  out  with  a  force  and  convincing 
power  that  carried  everyone  to  his  side'. 

The  day  after  this  moving  scene,  when  the  General  Answer 
appeared,  Newman  was  at  work  again,  answering  in  detail  Kingsley's 
charges,  lest  it  should  be  said  that  he  evaded  them.  Newman  called 
them  'Blots'  and  there  were  Thirty-Nine  of  them.  The  last  part 
was  sent  to  the  printers  on  June  i2th  and  Newman  went  out  to  rest 
at  Rednal,  and  catch  up  on  his  correspondence  —  but  he  came  back 
to  the  Oratory  at  the  week-end. 

Although  Newman  was  certainly  not  in  a  state  of  collapse,  he 
nevertheless  suffered  acutely  while  he  was  thus  recreating  the  past. 
He  made  no  secret  of  this.  On  May  2nd  he  found  time  to  scribble 
to  Hope-Scott.  *  What  good  angel  has  led  you  to  write  to  me?  It 
is  a  great  charity.  I  have  never  been  in  such  stress  of  brain  and  such 
pain  of  heart,  and  I  have  both  trials  together.  Say  some  good 
prayers  for  me.  I  have  been  writing  without  intermission  of  Sun- 
days since  Easter  Monday,  five  weeks,  and  I  have  at  least  three 
weeks  more  of  the  same  work  to  come.  I  have  been  constantly  in 
tears,  and  constantly  crying  out  in  distress*  I  am  sure  I  never  could 
say  what  I  am  saying  in  cool  blood,  or  if  I  waited  a  month.  And 
then  the  third  great  trial  and  anxiety,  lest  I  should  not  say  well  what 
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is  so  important  to  say.  Longman  said  I  must  go  on  without  a  break, 
if  it  was  to  succeed  —  but,  as  I  have  said,  I  could  not  have  done  it,  if 
I  had  delayed.9 

In  the  letters  he  wrote  afterwards,  thanking  friends  for  their 
prayers  and  congratulations,  he  often  described  himself  as  a  man 
who  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea  and  found  the  shore  much  further 
off  than  he  supposed  — but  at  last  he  reached  it  —  'And  here  I 
lie'. 

It  may  be  that  the  Apologia  remains  the  best  known  of  Newman's 
books  because  in  it  is  evident  the  great  emotional  force  which,  fused 
with  his  intellectual  power,  made  his  personal  influence  so  effective. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not  allow  feeling  to  take  control,  in  spite  of 
crying  while  he  worked.  The  restraint  with  which  he  wrote  of  others 
and  the  carefulness  he  showed  in  giving  contemporaneous  letters, 
not  relying  on  memory,  are  evidence  of  this.  He  is  so  often  called 
subtle,  a  word  suggestive  of  hair-splitting  cleverness.  There  is 
nothing  of  this  in  the  Apologia,  but  there  is  a  great  delicacy  and 
complexity  in  the  construction  of  it,  notwithstanding  its  simplicity, 
and  his  hurry,  which  to  hasty  readers  has  seemed  like  subtlety. 
They  are  like  people  who  like  a  loud  tune  but  hear  nothing  but  noise 
in  a  quartet,  or  whose  only  idea  of  poetry  is  heavy  regular  beat  and  a 
clanging  rhyme. 

There  were  many  of  these  among  the  hundreds  of  reviewers  who 
fell  to  work,  first  on  the  separate  parts,  and  later  on  the  book.  New- 
man's attempt  to  lay  the  phantom  of  the  cunning  hypocrite  which 
gibbered  instead  of  him,  released  a  crowd  of  other  ghosts,  some  of 
which  still  float  about  the  world  to-day.  Dishonest  Newman  was 
laid  for  ever ;  not  a  critic,  however  hostile,  but  conceded  that  he 
was  the  last  man  on  earth  to  be  called  a  liar  and  deceiver.  This  was 
a  satisfaction  to  Newman  himself  and  to  his  fellow-priests,  who 
found  themselves  sharing  in  the  new  understanding  he  had  brought 
to  Protestants.  Their  faith  might  still  be  rejected  and  despised,  but 
henceforth  it  was  not  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  them- 
selves did  not  believe  it  This  was  a  very  great  step  towards  healing 
the  psychological,  as  opposed  to  the  theological,  divisions  of  Christen- 
dom, since  the  Reformation.  It  is  a  result  of  Newman's  tears  and 
labour,  often  forgotten  now,  because  the  mental  atmosphere  that 
preceded  it  seems  incredible  once  it  has  gone.  And  besides  helping 
Protestants  to  understand  Catholics,  it  helped  Catholics  to  under- 
stand Protestants,  as  at  least  one  priest  told  Newman  at  the  time. 
In  following  his  mind  through  evangelicalism  and  Anglo-Catholicism 
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they  saw  in  fact  what  they  knew  in  theory  —  that  a  man  may  be  true 
even  if  his  ideas  are  not.  People  to-day  think  this  an  easy  distinction 
because  they  apply  it  to  religious  differences  about  which  they  know 
little;  the  same  people  continually  confuse  person  and  creed  in 
politics. 

But  although  Newman  proved  his  honour,  other  illusions  about 
him  arose  which  he  never  had  occasion  to  lay ;  some  may  be  worth 
examination.  One  is  the  Intellectual  Recluse.  The  Reader  pro- 
nounced him  'wanting  in  a  certain  elemental  vitality.  His  roots  do 
not  go  deep  into  common  human  soil.  He  has  had  a  great  capacity 
for  isolating  himself  from  the  interests  about  him/  No  one  who 
knew  Newman  personally,  in  Oxford  or  in  Birmingham,  but  would 
have  laughed  at  this  picture.  It  was  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Apologia  was  autobiography,  in  which  Newman  told  all. 
But  it  was  only  the  history  of  his  religious  opinions,  and  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  tell  personal  details.  Music,  politics,  poetry  and 
the  humorous  incidents  of  everyday  life,  which  fill  his  letters  — 
these  were  left  out  as  irrelevant.  Nor  was  anything  told  of  his 
personal  religious  life ;  there  were  no  flights  of  devotion,  mystical 
experiences,  records  of  spiritual  struggles ;  he  said  nothing  about 
the  fasting  and  rigorous  examination  of  conscience,  the  hours  of 
prayer  which  had  made  the  pattern  of  his  life. 

The  Saturday  Review  failed  to  realize  the  significance  of  these 
omissions  when  it  raised  another  phantom :  the  Sensitive  Egotist. 
The  reviewer  remarked  on  'the  exquisitely  painful  pleasure  with 
which  he  seriously  studies  his  inmost  soul  and  asks  others  into  the 
dissecting  room  where  he  lectures  on  himself'.  No  one  was  more 
adept  at  hiding  his  inmost  soul  than  Newman  —  what  he  exhibited 
in  the  Apologia  was  not  his  inmost  soul,  but  his  mind  and  heart,  so 
far  as  they  were  affected  by  the  religious  quest  he  was  describing. 

In  1864,  and  still  more  to-day,  readers  fell  eagerly  on  Newman's 
brief  account  of  his  childhood  and  youth.  Since  he  said  so  little, 
the  images  drawn  from  it  are  distorted,  and  feed  the  phantoms  of 
the  Recluse  and  the  Egotist,  adding  that  of  the  Timid  Dreamer. 
They  saw  the  child  who  played  hide  and  seek  with  Angels  and  wished 
the  Arabian  Tales  were  true,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  leader  of  the 
Spy  Club,  the  composer  and  actor  of  comedies,  the  boy  who  rode  a 
pony,  played  the  fiddle,  read  novels  in  bed  and  was  fond  of  mince- 
pies.  Newman  was  telling  of  religious  influences,  but  never  thought 
that  by  not  telling  ordinary  ones  he  gave  the  impression  that  he  had 
lived  in  a  dream.  Nor  did  his  readers  hear  anything  of  the  family 
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troubles  which  burdened  him  with  care  so  young,  the  responsi- 
bilities he  had  sustained  so  long  and  so  successfully.  They  did  not 
know  of  his  early  battles  with  the  world  or  with  himself. 

Newman  unconsciously  fostered  an  impression  of  egotism  in  the 
way  he  wrote  of  friends  coming  to  him  unsought.  He  put  it  like 
this  because  he  was  answering  Whately's  accusation  that  he  had 
gathered  a  party  round  him ;  it  was  they  who  had  gathered.  He 
often  expressed  his  gratitude,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  at  God's  good- 
ness in  sending  him  so  many  friends ;  he  felt  he  did  not  deserve  so 
much  affection.  Friends  were  described,  praised,  honoured  all 
through  the  Apologia,  which  ended  with  the  famous  dedication  to 
the  six  Oratorians  who  had  stood  by  him  through  thick  and  thin,  'and 
especially  dear  Ambrose  St  John ;  whom  God  gave  me,  when  He 
took  every  one  else  away9.  He  took  this  chance  to  thank  these  six 
friends,  unknown  in  the  world,  for  their  loyalty  and  self-sacrifice  — 
"who  have  been  so  cheerful  under  discouragements  of  my  causing; 
who  have  done  so  many  good  works  and  let  me  have  the  credit  of 
them*.  People  who  got  the  impression  that  Newman  was  a  morbid 
and  introspective  egotist  perhaps  might  have  remembered  that  some- 
one who  loved  and  was  loved  by  so  many  must  have  been  singularly 
lovable. 

An  example  of  the  distorted  impression  some  people  received 
from  the  Apologia  occurs  in  a  review  in  the  Christian  Observer,  the 
Evangelical  paper,  and  Newman's  enemy  from  Oxford  days.  'At 
fourteen  years  of  age,  in  his  own  dreams,  a  disguised  angel ;  a  year 
later  doubtful  of  the  existence  of  all  around,  but,  in  his  own  impres- 
sion the  one  luminously  self-evident  heir  of  grace  and  glory,  he  now, 
at  thirty-two,  is  persuaded  that  he  has  a  mission  to  undo  for  England 
the  sore  mischiefs  which  have  been  wrought  by  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  .  .  .'  Others  besides  the  Christian  Observer  have  mis- 
interpreted Newman's  remark  on  the  "two  and  two  only  supreme 
and  luminously  self-evident  beings,  myself  and  my  Creator9.  He 
did  not  mean  that  he  disbelieved  die  existence  of  other  selves,  or 
doubted  that  their  relationship  to  God  was  similar  to  his,  but  that 
he  was  not  directly  aware  of  them  in  the  same  way.  No  one  can  be. 
We  know  ourselves  as  we  know  no  other  human  being  and  our  know- 
ledge of  God  must  necessarily  be  of  a  unique  kind.  AsaboyNewman 
had  hardly  noticed  the  implications  of  the  Calvinistic  views  he  had 
picked  up,  as  they  affected  others.  He  had  not  thought  of  them  as 
damned :  *I  only  thought  of  the  mercy  to  myself*.  The  sort  of 
character  visualized  by  the  Christian  Observer  lived  in  a  dream  where 
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he  played  the  part  of  an  angel,  almost  of  a  Messiah.  How  far  this  is 
from  the  truth  can  be  seen  from  the  early  journals,  when  the  young 
Newman  was  wrestling  with  his  own  passions  and  faults,  a  severe 
censor  of  his  own  stirrings  of  vanity  and  pride,  but  making  no 
criticisms  of  others.  The  letters,  so  full  of  affection  and  interest  in 
the  doings  of  others,  supplement  the  journals.  None  of  this  was 
available  to  readers  in  1864,  but  might  perhaps  have  made  their 
modern  counterparts  pause  before  labelling  Newman  as  a  solipsist,  an 
introvert  and  incurably  self-centred. 

It  is  part  of  the  legend  of  the  Self-centred  Introvert  that  in 
writing  the  Apologia  Newman  was  indulging  in  morbid  nostalgia, 
and  his  tears  have  been  taken  as  an  indication  that  he  was  satisfying 
an  emotional  need  in  living  over  the  past  again  in  public.  Certainly 
it  was  a  tremendous  eihotional  experience  and  in  what  it  effected 
in  Newman  personally  it  resembled  the  experience  of  writing  the 
Essay  on  Development.  In  expressing  that  theory,  the  picture  of  the 
mind  of  the  Church  growing  over  the  centuries,  Newman  external- 
ized, indirectly,  his  own  struggle  in  reaching  the  understanding  of 
it.  By  this  book  he  was  so  liberated  from  the  conflict  that  he  felt  no 
psychological  need,  as  so  many  of  the  converts  did,  either  to  justify 
himself  or  to  attack  those  remaining,  as  he  believed,  in  error.  That 
was  why  the  lectures  on  Anglican  Difficulties  were  written  *  against 
the  grain1  and  to  order.  He  said  what  he  thought  because  he  was 
asked  to,  but  not  from  any  need  or  desire  of  his  own.  In  a  more 
subtle  way,  he  was  doing  something  similar  in  writing  the  Apologia, 
as  in  writing  the  Essay.  The  Essay  was  the  fruit  of  his  'death'  in 
the  Anglican  Church,  and  the  Apologia  was  the  fruit  of  another  sort 
of  'death'  in  the  Catholic  Church, 

Of  course  the  parallel  is  not  exact,  for  in  1845  he  had  lost  faith 
in  the  Church  of  England  as  the  local  representative  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  and  in  1864  he  had  in  no  sense  lost  faith  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  which  his  spirit  was  more  deeply  rooted  than  ever.  But 
emotionally  there  was  a  similarity,  since  he  felt  himself  to  be  per- 
sonally an  outcast,  as  the  journals  from  1859-63  show  plainly.  Nor 
was  he  imagining  a  situation  which  had  no  real  existence,  as  the 
events  of  the  next  few  years  were  to  demonstrate.  He  certainly  was 
an  object  of  suspicion  and  misrepresentation  in  influential  Catholic 
circles  and  among  the  leaders  of  the  popular  neo-Ultramontane 
Movement.  What  made  this  not  merely  frustrating  but  intensely 
painful  was  that  these  enemies  were  nearly  all  converts,  one-time 
friends  and  disciples,  some  his  own  Oratorians.  Again,  as  in  1845, 
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be  found  himself  unable  to  carry  out  his  personal  religious  mission 
because  of  the  position  to  which  he  had  been  led  by  following,  not 
his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  God.  Then,  he  had  had  to  give  up  the 
world  and  his  friends,  now  they  had  given  up  him  —  'the  ecclesi- 
astical world  as  well  as  the  worldly  world',  as  he  had  once  said  to 
Froude. 

There  was  nothing  about  ail  this  in  the  Apologia,  but  somehow 
in  writing  it  Newman  exorcized  the  spectre  of  failure  which  had 
haunted  him  in  the  last  few  years.  Of  course  this  was  achieved  by 
its  external  success,  and  by  the  discovery  that  a  very  large  body  of 
Catholics,  both  converts  and  those  born  in  the  fold,  were  with  him 
in  spirit.  But  there  was  also  an  internal  operation  performed,  per- 
haps by  the  very  act  of  externalizing  the  story  of  the  earlier  casting 
out  Newman  always  lived  in  this  way.  He  finally  assimilated  his 
experience  in  Sicily  only  in  1840,  seven  years  after  it  occurred,  and 
just  as  the  agony  of  the  time  of  transition  was  upon  him.  Blanco 
White's  Memoirs,  read  in  1845,  *&*<**  &*&  realize  what  had  happened 
to  him  in  the  course  of  the  Movement ;  a  chance  remark  at  the 
beginning  of  1863  finally  unveiled  the  reasons  for  the  treatment  he 
had  received  as  a  Catholic.  Whenever  he  reached  full  understanding 
of  his  situation,  Newman  was  able  to  master  it  and  accept  it.  He 
did  not  fully  understand  his  Oxford  journey  till  he  had  passed  the 
crisis  of  the  parallel,  but  different,  experience  within  the  Catholic 
Church*  The  second  was  far  deeper,  but  even  more  hidden ;  none 
but  his  closest  friends  knew  the  truth  of  it  till  long  after  his  death. 
The  two  experiences  illuminated  each  other,  and  as  Newman  knew, 
the  Apologia  could  have  been  written  at  no  other  time. 

For  afi  this,  the  Apologia  is  orientated  to  the  position  in  which 
Newman  found  himself  in  1864,  and  not  in  1845,  m  sPite  of  the 
immediacy  of  the  narrative,  which  caused  The  Times  to  exclaim  in 
surprise  that  one  would  think  Tract  90  had  been  condemned  yester- 
day —  and  Manning  to  comment  acidly  that  it  was  "like  hearing  a 
voice  from  the  dead'.  The  proof  of  its  orientation  to  Newman's 
present,  rather  than  his  past,  Iks  in  the  seventh  part,  the  General 
Answer  to  Mr  Kvtgsley,  which  touched  on  the  supposed  conflict 
between  revektkm  and  science,  the  relation  of  Reason  and  Faith, 
and  the  balance  of  freedom  and  authority  within  the  Church.  New- 
man began  here,  tentatively,  the  policy  he  later  developed  to  a  fine 
art,  of  using  the  necessity  of  defending  the  Church  against  external 
attack  as  an  opportunity  to  put  forward  the  moderate  and  traditional 
Catholic  views,  as  opposed  to  the  vagaries  of  the  extremists.  The 
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annoyance  expressed  by  Manning  and  others  of  the  Ultramontane 
party  with  this  part  of  the  Apologia  shows  that  the  voice  from  the 
dead  was  inconveniently  alive.  But  complaints  could  hardly  be 
made  at  a  work  which  was  having  so  great  an  effect  on  Protestants, 
and  modifying  their  attitude  to  Catholics. 

Newman  was  perfectly  aware  that  he  was  still  watched  in  this 
quarter.  Many  friends  began  to  write  to  urge  him,  as  Hope-Scott 
said,  not  to  drop  his  pen  now  that  he  had  taken  it  up  again.  To  this 
loyal  friend  Newman  was  able  to  tell  the  truth,  knowing  it  was  safe 
with  him.  On  July  6th  he  said,  *  One  cannot  speak  ten  words  without 
ten  objections  being  made  to  each  of  them  ...  the  theology  of  the 
Dublin  is,  to  my  mind,  monstrous :  but  I  am  safe  there,  from  the 
kindness  which  Ward  feels  for  me*.  He  was  not  to  be  safe  there 
long.  Of  the  misunderstandings  of  him  at  Rome  Newman  wrote,  *  I 
take  all  this,  and  can  only  take  it,  as  the  will  of  God.  I  mean,  I  have 
done  nothing  whatever  to  call  for  it.  I  know  well  enough  how  the 
movement  against  me  at  Rome  began,  in  1855,  for  I  have  seen  some 
of  the  letters.  But  such  is  the  fact,  and  I  can  only  bear  it  and  leave  it.' 

But  what  was  Kingsley  doing  all  this  time  ?  His  was  an  excitable 
nature,  and  he  was  liable  to  bouts  of  nervous  depression  and  rest- 
lessness. Mrs.  Kingsley  usually  contrived  to  get  him  off  on  a 
holiday  at  such  critical  moments,  and  this  time,  as  soon  as  his  attack 
on  Newman  was  published  in  March,  he  went  off  with  Anthony 
Froude  on  his  first  visit  to  France.  His  wife  did  not  send  him  the 
parts  of  the  Apologia,  or  any  news  of  it  until,  well  and  happy,  though 
still  not  equal  to  *  mental  exertion',  he  was  about  to  come  home. 
He  had  written  to  his  curate,  'I  will  tell  you  volumes  of  what  I  have 
seen  of  the  Man-idolatry  of  France.  I  could  not  have  conceived 
such  things  possible  in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  I  have  seen 
enough  to  give  Newman  such  a  revanche  as  to  make  him  wince,  if 
any  English  common  sense  is  left  in  him,  which  I  doubt.'  The  image 
of  the  physical  blow  is  typical  not  only  of  Kingsley's  reaction  to 
Newman,  but  of  many  others,  from  the  days  of  Miss  Jubber 
onwards. 

Alexander  Macmillan  wanted  Kingsley  to  answer  Newman  and 
maintained  that  'the  second  number  put  the  battle  substantially  in 
your  hands'.  Kingsley  looked  through  the  pamphlets  and  replied, 
"Here  is  my  ultimatum  on  the  Newman  question.  ...  I  have 
determined  to  take  no  notice  whatever  of  Dr  Newman's  Apology. 

'(i)  I  have  nothing  to  retract,  apologize  for,  explain.  Deliber- 
ately, after  twenty  years  of  thought,  I  struck  as  hard  as  I  could* 
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Deliberately  I  shall  strike  again,  if  it  so  pleases  me,  though  not  one 
literary  man  in  England  approved.  I  know  too  well  of  what  I  am 
talking. 

'(2)  I  cannot  trust,  I  can  only  smile  at  the  autobiography  of  a 
man  who  (beginning  with  Newman's  light,  learning  and  genius) 
ends  in  believing  that  he  believes  in  the  Infallibility  of  one  Church, 
and  in  the  Immaculate  Conception.  If  I  am  to  bandy  words,  it 
must  be  with  sane  persons. 

*  (3)  I  cannot  bt  weak  enough  to  put  myself  a  second  time  by 
any  fresh  act  of  courtesy,  into  the  power  of  one  who  like  a  treacherous 
ape,  lifts  to  you  meek  and  supplknt  eyes,  till  he  thinks  he  has  you 
within  his  reach,  and  then  springs  gibbering  and  biting  at  your  face.9 

After  this  spkndid  manifesto  Kingsley  ignored  the  insane  and 
treacherous  Newman  who  had  so  unexpectedly  defended  himself 
against  attack,  and  Mrs.  Kingsley  left  out  all  reference  to  the  tire- 
some affair,  beyond  the  barest  mention,  in  her  biography  of  her 
husband.  Newman  bore  no  malice,  maintaining  that  Kingsley  had 
inadvertently  done  him  a  service.  He  was  pleased  to  hear  that 
Kingsley  grew  more  orthodox  with  the  years,  and  when  he  died  in 
1876,  he  said  Mass  for  him. 

Kingsley  was  not  the  only  one  to  remain  unconvinced  by  the 
Apologia.  Francis  Newman,  according  to  his  own  recollections, 
agreed  with  some  of  his  Oxford  friends  that  of  course  his  brother 
could  not  give  the  real  reason  for  his  conversion.  What  they  thought 
was  perhaps  expressed  by  Eden,  Newman's  thick-skinned  successor 
at  Littkmore.  Faced  with  the  Apologia  Eden  said,  'Intense  un- 
conscious desire  for  power !'  Eden  and  Frank  Newman  have  found 
later  echoes.  They  were  so  sure  that  Catholicism  was  a  system  of 
secret  power  that  it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  in  becoming  a  Catholic 
in  1845,  Newman  was  giving  up  power  rather  than  gaining  it, 
unless  they  thought  his  unconscious  desire  for  it  better  satisfied  in 
the  direction  of  six  men  and  the  consciences  of  Birmingham  factory 
workera,  than  in  the  great  influence  he  wielded  from  St.  Mary's. 
Few  were  the  desires  of  which  Newman  was  unconscious,  and  the 
exercise  erf  power  was  one  he  watched  closely,  in  himself  and  in 
others.  He  had  pracdcaUy  no  ecclesiastical  power ,  but  his  old  instru- 
ment of  influence  was  just  coining  back  into  his  hands  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  later  part  of  his  life  to  watch 
the  delicacy  with  which  he  used  it. 

But  such  criticisms  were  few  at  the  time;  the  vast  majority  of 
readers  accepted  Newman's  defence.  He  had  so  presented  the 
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history  of  the  development  of  his  religious  opinions  that  for  the  first 
time  Protestants  saw  that  it  was  possible  to  accept  the  Catholic 
position  by  an  act  of  free  will,  reasonably  made.  It  might  be  wrong 
to  do  so,  but  at  least  it  was  not  perverse  or  hypocritical.  Even 
in  controversy  the  tone  used  towards  Catholics  changed  after 
the  Apologia,  so  great  was  its  effect.  Unfortunately  this  gain  in 
understanding  was  partly  to  be  thrown  away  by  the  intransigent 
Ultramontanes  in  London,  who  took  a  perverse  pleasure  in  simply 
denouncing  everything  that  was  not  Catholic  —  in  which  they  soon 
began  to  include  Newman's  works  —  as  fiercely  as  Protestants  had 
denounced  them.  No  sooner  had  they  escaped  the  epithets  of 
idolater  and  hypocrite  than  they  began  to  call  everyone  else  heretics 
—  regardless  of  the  fact  that  a  heretic  is  one  who  chooses  to  leave 
the  Church  rather  than  give  up  his  private  opinion,  not  one  who  is 
born  outside,  still  less  someone  inside  who  differs  on  an  open 
question. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  readers,  then  and  later,  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  got  from  it  nothing  but  good  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  each  other.  Typical  of  the  letters  Newman  received 
were  one  from  an  Anglican  parson  who  kept  the  Richmond  portrait 
over  his  desk  and  one  from  *a  Humble  Priest*  who  wrote  *  God  bless 
you  Dr  Newman*. 

So  to  resolve  in  sympathy  and  understanding  the  bitter  tensions 
of  thirty  years,  in  which  he  had  been  the  chief  sufferer,  might  well 
have  appeared  to  a  man  of  Newman's  age  a  signal  of  honourable 
release  from  the  battles  of  public  life.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  moment 
he  found  himself  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  restored  to  a  position 
of  honour  and  influence  he  plunged  head  first  into  the  next  campaign. 
In  August  a  five-acre  site  came  up  for  sale  in  Oxford,  and  he  bought 
it. 
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First  Round  in  the  Oxfvrd  Fight 

NEWMAN'S  position  was  changed  almost  overnight  by  the  success 
of  the  Apologia,  though  it  took  him  a  little  while  to  realize  the  full 
implications  of  it.  On  the  simplest  level  he  was  suddenly  a  celebrity 

—  a  far  more  popular  celebrity  than  he  had  been  during  the  years 
of  the  Movement.   All  kinds  of  people  wrote  to  him  from  now  until 
the  end  of  his  life,  asking  all  kinds  of  questions,  and  begging  for 
photographs,  the  rage  of  the  moment.     Enthusiastic  Americans 
christened  their  babies  Newman ;  philosophical  Indians  sent  sheets 
of  discussion  across  the  oceans  and  an  endless  stream  of  ladies  and 
musicians  wrote  for  permission  to  include  Lead  Kindly  Light  in 
their  anthologies*    The  only  people  who  received  cool  answers  were 
the  rudely  argumentative  —  some  of  their  effusions  were  extremely 
peculiar.    Newman  always  declined  mere  argument,  but  he  took 
trouble  to  answer  genuine  inquiries  without  exerting  pressure  on  the 
inquirers  to  change  their  opinions. 

By  telling  his  own  story  Newman  had  won  a  sympathetic  hearing 
for  Catholics  and  most  of  them  were-  delighted  to  look  on  him  as 
their  champion  and  representative;  but  his  sudden  return  to  a 
position  of  power  —  that  enormous  but  unofficial  power  of  influence 

—  annoyed  and  alarmed  the  Ultramontanes  who  had  already  be- 
come suspicious  of  his  views.    Their  first  reaction  was  to  try  to  win 
him  to  their  side  by  judicious  flattery.    Monsignor  Talbot  wrote  to 
invite  him  to  preach  a  course  of  sermons  in  his  church  in  Rome, 
intimating  that  this  would  give  him  a  chance  to  put  himself  right 
with  the  authorities,  and  remarking  that  the  audience  would  be 
superior  to  anything  Newman  could  command  in  Birmingham.    If 
there  were  two  things  that  roused  Newman's  wrath,  they  were 
injustice  and  spiritual  snobbery.     He  had  done  nothing  which 
required  to  be  put  right  by  boot-licking.    He  wrote  a  short  and  stiff 
refusal,  in  which  occurred  the  famous  rebuke :  '  Birmingham  people 
have  souls'. 

34* 
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Talbot  had  visited  the  Oratory  —  when  Newman  was  on  a  brief 
visit  to  London  in  July.  Newman  had  stayed  at  the  Paddington 
Hotel,  breakfasting  with  Rogers,  visiting  the  Zoo,  the  British  Insti- 
tution pictures  and  Hampton  Court  —  and  he  had  had  his  photo- 
graph  taken*  When  he  came  home  he  heard  about  Talbot's  call 
and  related  it  in  a  letter  to  Ambrose.  "Only  Austin  saw  him* 
William  was  sulky  at  his  name.  Edward  said,  when  told,  that  he 
would  not  go  to  any  of  those  bumptious  Romans.'  Newman  was 
reminded  of  two  entertainers  of  1812,  who  were  invited  to  a  con- 
versazione by  the  famous '  blue ' — Albina  Countess  of  Buckingham,  — 
and  replied  "'that  they  were  sorry  that  Mr  Horace  was  engaged  that 
evening  to  be  Clown  at  Saddlers  Wells  and  Mr  James  to  play  the 
part  of  the  Yellow  Dwarf  in  the  pantomime'".  This  incident  must 
have  tickled  Newman's  boyish  fancy,  for  other  refusals  of  fashionable 
invitations  called  up  similar  pictures  of  the  humble  entertainers  who 
had  better  things  to  do.  *  What  is  Brummagem  to  Mgr  Talbot  but 
a  region  of  snobs?  Yet  souls  are  souls,  your  Right  Reverence/ 
Newman  continued :  'He  went  on  to  ask  what  I  did  —  did  I  read ? 
Austin  said  he  did  not  know  —  but  he  saw  me  take  out  books  from 
the  Library/  The  deadpan  answer  seems  always  to  have  been 
Austin's  forte*  He  was  not  to  be  pumped. 

Ambrose,  to  whom  the  tale  was  told,  was  on  his  way  abroad,  but 
he  stopped  in  his  favourite  Deal,  fell  down  and  sprained  his  wrist  — 
writing  home  in  a  fantastic  scrawl  to  say  so*  Newman  was  thankful 
he  was  with  friends,  though  he  could  not  resist  remarking  'but  Miss 
Boys  cannot  shave  you'*  He  was  doubtful  if  Ambrose  should  pro- 
ceed ;  'your  writing  will  look  like  a  forgery'.  Ambrose  went  all  the 
same.  Newman,  as  usual,  stayed  at  home  for  the  holiday  months, 
carrying  on  with  his  ordinary  duties  and  his  perennial  task  of  dusting 
the  books  in  the  Library.  Two  young  converts  came  to  dinner,  on< 
from  Oxford  and  one  from  Cambridge.  There  was  a  wave  oi 
Apologia  converts,  some  of  whom  Newman  received  himself.  Bui 
he  often  sent  those  who  lived  in  London  to  Father  Henry  Coleridge 
the  Judge's  second  son  and  now  a  Jesuit  —  he  did  not  send  them  t< 
Brompton.  Anglican  visitors  also  called  at  Edgbaston,  and  at  lonj 
last  Newman  saw  his  nephews,  Jemima's  sons,  now  grown  up 
They  could  not  resist  coming  to  see  an  uncle,  once  such  a  disgrac 
and  now,  unexpectedly,  revered  and  admired.  Talbot  came  again 
on  September  2nd.  'I  hope  I  did  not  insult  him*,  Newman  sak 
*  He  stayed  about  5  minutes.  He  went  away  in  the  rain/  Ofcours 
Talbot  did  not  forget  the  snub  he  had  received. 
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4  What  is  the  use  of  influence  except  to  influence  people  ?'  Hurrell 
Froude  had  once  said,  to  shake  Newman  out  of  his  diffidence.  In 
recent  years  Newman's  greatest  trial  had  been  the  frustration  of 
seeing  opportunities  missed  which  he  could  not  use  without  authority 
behind  him.  As  soon  as  he  realized  that  he  had  recovered  more 
than  he  had  lost  of  influence,  he  was  ready  to  undertake  new  projects, 
even  in  his  sixties.  The  five-acre  site  offered  to  him  in  Oxford  by 
the  Catholic  who  had  bought  it,  stretched  from  St.  Giles  to  Walton 
Street ;  its  price  was  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  pounds.  It 
was  a  big  sum  to  raise  at  short  notice,  but  such  a  large  area  in  so  good 
a  position  was  unlikely  to  become  available  again.  Newman's  idea 
was  to  secure  it  and  re-sell  for  schools,  a  convent  of  teaching  nuns 
and  other  charitable  foundations,  perhaps  a  Catholic  College  accord- 
ing to  the  desires  of  those  in  authority.  He  had  hopes  of  an  Oratory, 
but  no  definite  plans.  He  consulted  his  lay  friends,  and  their 
response  was  enthusiastic  and  generous.  Hope-Scott  privately 
promised  a  thousand  pounds. 

Newman  also  consulted  his  Bishop.  Ullathorne  was  delighted 
and  said  at  once  that  he  would  give  the  Oxford  Mission  to  the 
Oratory.  It  was  the  ideal  solution  to  his  problems,  for  the  little 
chapel  in  St.  Clements  was  quite  inadequate,  and  Oxford  Catholics, 
while  demanding  a  church  worthy  of  the  University  city,  were  not 
able  to  advance  the  money  to  build  it.  But  everyone  would  con- 
tribute to  a  subscription  raised  by  Newman.  Then  the  Oratorians, 
mostly  old  Oxford  men,  were  the  most  suitable  priests  to  look 
after  Catholics  at  the  University.  Now  that  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  swear  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  it  was  possible  for  Catholics 
to  attend.  Newman  had  not  expected  to  be  given  the  Mission,  but 
he  could  not  but  be  pleased  at  this  sign  of  the  Bishop's  confidence. 
The  decision  made,  he  acted  with  characteristic  speed  and  energy. 
He  got  out  a  preliminary  version  of  a  printed  circular,  with  a  list 
of  promised  subscriptions  and  a  letter  from  the  Bishop.  Samples 
were  sent  to  one  or  two  friends,  but  it  was  not  put  into  general 
circulation  for  the  time  being. 

At  the  beginning  of  November,  feeling  rather  "knocked  up'  by 
this  new  excitement  and  anxiety,  Newman  went  off  for  a  few  days' 
holiday  at  Hastings  and  Brighton.  As  far  as  concerned  the  cause  of 
educating  Catholics,  all  was  most  hopeful,  but  from  the  personal 
angle  it  was  going  to  be  delicate  and  embarrassing  to  return  to  the 
scene  of  his  triumph  and  disgrace.  Old  enemies,  including  Hawkins, 
still  held  positions  of  authority.  Old  friends  were  not  anxious  for 
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his  return.  Pusey  set  up  a  wail  of  despair :  Newman's  presence,  he 
said,  would  renew  the  controversy  against  Catholicism,  whether 
Anglo  or  Roman,  which  was  now  happily  dormant.  In  writing  to 
his  Anglican  friends  Newman  naturally  referred  to  these  painful 
personal  feelings,  saying  he  had  no  desire  to  come  back.  Yet  even 
so,  he  insisted  that  feelings,  his  own  and  theirs,  must  be  put  aside 
if  it  proved  to  be  God's  will  that  he  should  return.  To  Catholic 
friends,  equally  naturally,  he  talked  most  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
mission,  for  which  he  had  great  hopes.  He  was  not  vacillating 
uncertainly  between  two  moods,  but,  as  so  often,  feeling  the  pull  of 
contrary  emotions,  allowing  neither  to  sway  his  actions,  but  denying 
nothing  of  their  force.  This  power  of  Newman's  to  endure  counter- 
emotions  without  losing  his  balance  has  often  been  misunderstood 
as  indecision  or  unconscious  ambivalence. 

He  was  back  in  Birmingham  by  November  I2th,  and  ten  days 
later  was  writing  with  enthusiasm  to  Mr*  Fullerton:  'We  want  to 
erect  a  great  centre  of  Catholicism  in  Oxford,  which  may  last  and 
grow  more  important  as  time  goes  on'.  Earlier,  he  had  said  to 
Wetherell,  Acton's  associate  on  the  Rambler,  'What  I  aim  at,  is  not 
immediate  conversions,  but  to  influence,  as  far  as  an  old  man  can, 
the  tone  of  thought  in  the  place,  with  a  view  to  a  distant  time  when 
I  shall  no  longer  be  here'.  He  did  not  mean  that  he  thought  his 
own  death  distant  —  far  from  it.  He  was  thinking  of  a  future  time, 
beyond  that  century,  which  is  now  with  us  —  the  time  when  doubt 
and  scepticism  should  have  spread  from  the  few  to  the  many* 

All  through  his  later  years  this  distant  time  was  in  Newman's 
mind.  He  knew  it  was  coming ;  as  he  had  said  on  reading  Blanco 
White's  Memoirs  in  1845,  he  knew  'the  lie  of  the  country'.  And 
he  knew  it  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself.  Keble  and  Pusey  had  seen 
that  liberal  principles  applied  to  the  Christian  Revelation  would 
lead  to  general  scepticism,  but  their  reaction  was  simply  to  try  to 
reverse  the  trend.  Keble  all  his  life  kept  within  the  tradition  of  the 
seventeenth-century  Anglicans;  all  Pusey's  battles  were  delaying 
actions,  his  'innovations'  archaisms.  Church,  who  was  younger, 
hoped  to  use  the  best  of  the  new  to  preserve  the  best  of  the  old  —  a 
policy  typical  of  much  later  Anglicanism,  and  pursued  in  the  spirit 
of  conservative  reform  very  congenial  to  the  English  character.  All 
of  them  regretted  that  Newman  had  thrown  away  his  influence  by 
surrendering  to  Roman  authority,  attaching  himself  to  a  body  power- 
less in  England,  and  apparently  in  decay  abroad,  losing  its  grip  on 
the  governments  and  people  even  of  traditionally  Catholic  countries. 
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It  seemed  to  them  that  Newman  had  fled  from  the  battle  —  if  not  in 
search  of  spurious  peace,  at  least  in  pursuit  of  personal  holiness  at 
the  expense  of  the  common  good. 

This  misconception  was  facilitated  by  the  division  of  opinion 
between  the  dominant  Ultramontanes  and  the  extreme  liberals 
within  the  Church,  on  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  Pope,  temporal 
and  spiritual ;  Newman  being  claimed  by  both  sides  as  a  liberal, 
when  his  position  was  really  that  of  a  moderate,  like  UUathorne. 
Because  the  Ultramontane  leaders  were  his  fellow-Catholics  and 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  Newman  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to 
attack  their  views  in  public ;  the  utmost  he  allowed  himself  was  to 
defend  the  right  to  hold  other  views ;  for  the  most  part  he  was  silent 
on  controverted  subjects.  This  silence,  maintained  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  unity,  was  often  mistaken  even  by  Newman's  Catholic 
friends  for  a  refusal  to  face  the  issues.  So  it  was  hardly  surprising 
that  Anglicans,  understanding  even  less  of  the  situation,  should 
think  he  acquiesced,  or  was  forced  to  acquiesce,  in  Ultramontane 
policy  —  which  they  naturally  identified  with  Catholicism  itself, 
since  its  partisans  passionately  declared  the  unorthodoxy  of  all  but 
themselves,  and  were  also  the  ecclesiastical  leaders,  both  in  England 
and  in  Rome. 

Curiously,  the  Ultramontane  position,  in  one  aspect  at  least,  was 
the  Roman  version  of  that  conservatism  typical  of  Keble  and  Pusey, 
though  its  tone  was  so  foreign  to  their  temperament  that  they  never 
realized  it.  Similarly,  Sam  Wilberforce  and  Manning,  who  so 
disapproved  of  each  other,  reacted  in  very  much  the  same  way  to 
new  ideas  —  enjoying  the  sensation  of  delivering  knock-out  blows 
as  representatives  of  the  Angels  in  the  warfare  where  the  Devil  was 
disguising  himself  as  Darwin,  Garibaldi  or  some  other  popular  icono- 
clast The  'novelty'  of  Papal  Infallibility  concentrated  Pusey's 
on  theological  differences,  but  the  attitude  of  the  Ultra- 


Daontaaes  to  questions  erf  the  age,  though  more  hysterically  expressed, 
ww  not  so  far  from  his  own.  They  saw  the  modern  world  as  totally 
orfl  and  themscfoes  as  the  beleaguered  garrison  on  the  Rock :  ranks 
were-ctoeed,  iron  rations  doled  out,  and  everyone  sang  to  keep  up 
morale.  To  harassed  Anglicans,  engaged  in  perpetual  guerrilla 
warfare,  this  appeared  mere  isolationism. 

Neither  group  really  understood  Newman,  who  would  not  join 
in  sniping  a*  agnostic  scientists  or  liberal  enactments,  but  had  a 
strong  distaste  for  garrison  life,  with  its  strict  ^mentation  and  over- 

itwe  esprit  tk  carps.   Harrying  the  rear  of  the  rationalists  seemed 
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to  him  futile,  and  to  accept  a  state  of  siege  cowardice.  True  son  of 
Philip  Neri,  he  had  no  desire  to  repudiate  the  new  techniques  of 
knowledge  or  to  oppose  theories  which  seemed  at  first  sight  to 
contradict  Christian  tradition :  patience  would  reveal  the  truth  in 
time.  But  he  wanted  Christians  so  to  exercise  their  minds  as  to 
assimilate  and  contribute  to  what  was  good  in  natural  science  and 
social  improvement,  without  losing  their  grip  on  the  supernatural 
reality  which  was  the  source  of  true  happiness  and  real  power.  He 
wanted  to  help  the  young  generations  so  to  orientate  themselves  as 
to  be  able  to  explore  the  new  worlds  of  knowledge  and  yet  be  firmly 
rooted  —  not  in  the  old,  but  in  the  eternal. 

It  was  here  that  Newman's  vision  went  beyond  the  view  of  many 
who  misunderstood  him,  of  whatever  Christian  allegiance.  It  was 
the  partial  identification,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  of  the  eternal 
with  the  old  that  led  to  the  loss  of  so  many  from  Christian  belief. 
The  nostalgia  for  an  imaginary  medievalism,  imitation  Gothic 
churches,  effete  naturalism  or  unreal  sentimentality  of  religious 
statues  and  pictures  —  all  this  was  the  secondary  effect  of  deep  fears, 
an  inability  to  shed  the  habitual  in  order  that  the  eternal  might  work 
freely  in  a  world  that  was  changing.  Of  course  there  is  danger  in 
mere  novelty,  but  it  is  rarely  a  pressing  one  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  on  the  human  side  is  ruled  by  a  multitude  of  old  men  and  the 
customs  of  hundreds  of  years. 

Newman  always  puzzled  his  contemporaries  by  being  at  the 
same  time  so  ancient  and  so  modern.  He  was  at  home  with  the 
Martyrs  and  the  Fathers  —  and  with  scientists  and  factory  girls. 
He  practised  fasting  and  penance  —  and  was  an  immediate  and 
inveterate  train  traveller.  He  read  St.  Athanasius  and  Anthony 
Trollope.  He  was  a  venerable  man,  but  he  talked  the  slang  of  the 
moment.  Puseyites  were  disconcerted  by  his  modernity,  Catholics 
by  his  antiquity  —  for  most  of  them  had  forgotten  what  their  spiritual 
ancestors  were  like.  Protestants  are  apt  to  imagine  that  it  is  only 
they  who  renew  themselves  by  a  return  to  the  beginnings,  but  there 
are  Catholic  renascences  too.  Since  Newman  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
return  to  the  Fathers,  and  to  a  new  understanding  of  the  Scriptures, 
he  did  not  have  much  company  on  the  road  now  so  well  known.  He 
was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  those  for  whom  the  last  hundred 
years  was  the  standard  measure,  and  who  could  not  conceive  that  the 
next  hundred  would  be  very  different.  Psychologically  the  great 
difference  between  Newman  and  the  Ultramontanes  and  Anglican 
conservatives  was  that  they  were  ridden  by  fears  and  he  was  not. 
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His  Lord  was  the  Christ  of  the  Apocalypse,  going  out  conquering 
and  to  conquer. 

It  is  important  to  realize  the  depth  of  Newman's  vision  and  how 
solitary  he  was  in  it,  at  any  rate  in  England,  while  following  the  story 
of  the  Oxford  scheme  and  the  pre-history  of  the  Vatican  Council, 
because  otherwise  it  may  appear,  as  some  have  presented  it,  merely 
a  personal  battle.  It  was  personal  in  the  sense  that  Newman  himself 
was  central  to  the  situation,  but  he  was  the  centre  because  of  what 
he  was :  a  prophet  and  pattern  of  things  that  were  only  later  to  come 
to  light.  His  aims  were  misunderstood  by  his  opponents  because 
they  were  historically  myopic;  twenty  years'  experience  taught 
Manning  at  last  what  Newman  had  realized  from  the  beginning  — 
that  in  the  modern  world  the  Temporal  Power  was  a  liability  and 
not  an  asset  to  the  Papacy.  On  intellectual  questions  even  experience 
did  not  alter  Manning's  views.  To  the  end  he  thought  Newman's 
mind  heretical.  The  unknown  always  looks  dangerous. 

It  is  well  known  that  Manning  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
opposition  to  Newman ;  Manning  himself  was  irritated  by  the  fact 
that  everyone  knew  it  and  misjudged  his  motives.  Newman  stood  in 
a  unique  relationship  to  all  the  converts  —  the  very  fact  that  Manning 
was  always  emphasizing  his  separate  road  to  conversion  proves  it. 
Although  Manning  had  never  felt  the  emotional  bond  that  explains 
so  much  of  Faber's  behaviour,  his  earlier  letters  express  an 
affectionate  respect  very  different  from  the  bitter  notes  written  in 
his  old  age,  when  he  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  Newman 
was  the  sole  cause  of  his  own  troubles.  Even  after  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  Oratories  Manning  and  Newman  were  sufficiently 
friendly  to  make  Faber  suspicious,  yet  by  the  time  the  Apologia 
appeared  there  was  an  antagonism  between  them.  The  difference 
was  caused  by  their  diverging  views  on  questions  of  the  day,  especially 
on  the  Temporal  Power,  which  for  some  years  Manning  supported 
with  fanaticism.  Manning  thought  Newman  had  opened  hostilities 
with  the  attack  on  him  in  the  Rambler  of  December  1 860  but  in  fact 
he  had  known  nothing  about  it,  and  did  not  suspect  that  Manning 
was  not  as  friendly  in  act  as  he  was  in  manner  till  1863,  w^en,  listing 
Catholic  Schools  in  the  Dublin  Review,  Manning  left  out  Edgbaston. 
In  the  next  number  he  added  some  omissions  —  but  still  left  out 
Edgbaston.  Thus  Newman  realized  that  Manning  considered  his 
School  an  experiment  to  be  discouraged.  The  implications  were 
far  reachbg. 

Newman  disliked  intensely  people  who  talked  like  friends  and 
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acted  like  enemies.  He  never  minded  Ward's  opposition,  fierce  as  it 
was,  because  it  was  perfectly  open.  Ward  cheerfully  told  his  enemies 
he  was  going  to  do  everything  he  could  to  smash  their  plans.  But 
Manning  was  sympathetic  and  charming,  while  he  arranged  the 
destruction  behind  the  scenes.  Both  were  equally  determined  that 
Newman's  influence  must  be  crushed,  for  the  good  of  the  Church, 
while  not  wishing  him  any  personal  ill.  Before  he  died,  Ward  told 
Miss  Bowles  that  Newman  was  the  most  attractive  person  he  had 
ever  known  and  Manning  paid  him  a  funeral  tribute  warm  enough 
to  please  the  faithful  Neville.  But  since  Newman's  influence  was 
exceptionally  personal,  it  was  the  man  they  attacked  —  it  could  not 
be  otherwise.  The  injustice  of  the  attack  lay  in  the  fact  that  there 
was  nothing  heretical,  rebellious  or  partisan  in  his  writings  or  in  his 
acts ;  instead  of  stirring  up  opposition  to  the  Ultramontanes,  he 
was  continually  exercising  his  influence  with  the  liberals  to  calm 
their  exasperation.  It  was  this  injustice  that  occasionally  roused 
Newman's  indignation  and  inspired  a  few  trenchant  remarks,  usually 
misunderstood  as  the  bitterness  of  a  man  disappointed  of  expected 
power  and  honour. 

Yet,  unjust  though  it  was,  the  campaign  against  Newman  is  very 
easy  to  understand.  The  success  of  the  Apologia  put  him  back  into 
a  position  similar  to  that  he  had  held  in  Oxford,  but  with  a  much 
wider  field  of  influence.  Those  who  felt  that  influence  dangerous 
were  like  the  Heads  of  Houses,  officially  powerful  but  actually  power- 
less. Wiseman,  and  Manning  after  him,  were  Archbishops,  with 
high  prestige  at  Rome,  while  Newman  was  only  a  priest,  the  head  of 
a  tiny  community  in  a  provincial  town.  Yet  Newman  had  only  to 
put  his  pen  to  paper  to  command  the  attention  of  thousands  all  over 
the  world.  To  have  Newman  in  your  diocese  was  like  having  an 
intellectual  time-bomb  there,  which  might  go  off  at  any  time.  It 
was  providential  for  everyone  that  he  was  not  in  Westminster,  but 
even  Ullathorne  was  to  feel  the  pressure  and  emerge  somewhat 
battered  by  the  collision  of  forces.  Manning  was  wrong  in  suspecting 
Newman  of  heretical  tendencies,  but  if  he  had  wished,  what  an 
heresiarch  he  could  have  been !  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  un- 
official power  of  Newman's  which  soured  Manning's  feelings  and 
irritated  him  into  self-justifications.  Newman  was  not  a  helpless 
victim.  Of  course  Newman  knew  this  too,  but  he  also  knew  the 
innocence  of  his  own  intentions  and  the  fact  that  his  own  obedience 
prevented  him  from  using  his  only  weapon  against  his  opponents. 
He  was  not  helpless  because  he  lacked  power,  but  because  he  would 
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not  use  it.  This  was  something  his  Christian  enemies  never 
understood,  whether  Anglican  or  Catholic* 

The  situation,  however,  was  by  no  means  fully  realized  as  yet ; 
it  was  this  first  Oxford  episode  that  began  to  open  Newman's  eyes. 
From  his  point  of  view  it  was  scarcely  a  year  since  he  had  finally 
mastered  the  causes  of  his  failures  as  a  Catholic  —  he  had  not  adjusted 
himself  to  being  a  success.  His  immediate  reaction  was  to  make  the 
new  start  that  offered,  with  hopes  of  better  support,  but  he  still  had 
profound  suspicions,  perfectly  justified,  of  the  intentions  of  indivi- 
duals in  London  and  in  Rome.  Wiseman  did  not  feel  so  strongly 
as  Manning  on  the  education  question,  but  he  felt  just  as  strongly 
about  Newman.  His  antagonism  was  well  known  in  London  circles. 
Badeley  knew  of  it,  though  not  its  cause*  Miss  Bowles,  who  knew 
the  Cardinal,  was  distressed  by  his  grumbles  and  criticisms.  And  in 
March  this  year,  after  the  success  of  Newman's  first  pamphlet  against 
Kingsky,  two  friends  and  admirers,  the  old  Catholic  Macguire  and 
the  convert  Oakcley,  both  Canons  of  Westminster,  began  to  collect 
signatures  among  the  clergy  of  the  archdiocese  for  a  private  address 
of  congratulation.  They  soon  ran  into  difficulties  and  Macguire  had 
to  warn  Newman  to  refrain,  in  his  official  reply,  from  'all  reference  to 
the  "ruling  powers"'. 

Not  wishing  to  make  this  situation  worse,  Newman  sent  the 
Cardinal  the  first  printed  parts  of  the  Apologia,  and  received  a  letter 
of  thanks.  When  his  marathon  was  finished  and  he  was  showered 
with  congratulations  from  clergy  all  over  the  country,  not  a  word 
came  from  the  Cardinal.  This  did  not  worry  Newman  till  he  heard, 
in  September,  that  His  Eminence  was  offended  because  his  letter 
had  not  been  answered ;  apparently  he  expected  a  reply  to  his  reply. 
Overlooking  the  fact  that  for  many  years  his  own  letters  had  remained 
unanswered,  Newman  attempted  to  repair  the  damage  by  sending  a 
copy  <rf  the  whole  book,  and  a  letter  of  explanation.  In  a  P.S.  he 
guilelessly  added  that  he  had  bought  some  land  in  Oxford.  The 
Cardinal  did  not  reply. 

Oa  November  4th,  on  his  way  to  Hastings,  Newman  met  Patter- 
aon,  a  convert  who  was  later  a  Bishop,  near  York  Place.  Patterson, 
though  he  worked  with  Wiseman  and  later  with  Manning,  was 
ilways  a  friend  to  Newman.  Now  he  pressed  him  to  come  in  and 
aee  the  Cardinal.  Newman  was  afraid  it  would  not  be  acceptable, 
but  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded*  After  Newman's  death 
Neville  heard  that  Wiseman  had  complained  at  Rome  of  Newman's 
e,  apparently  cm  this  oocaskm,  aad  wrote  to  Patterson  for 
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the  facts.  Patterson  was  shocked.  Newman,  he  said,  'had  the  soul 
and  manners  of  a  king.  He  could  rebuke  .  .  .  anyone  —  but  to  be 
insolent  was  not  possible  to  him.*  And  he  told  what  had  actually 
happened.  Leaving  Newman  in  the  study,  next  to  the  dining-room, 
he  went  in  and  found  the  Cardinal  at  table.  'The  Cardinal  said 
dryly,  "I  am  at  lunch".  I  had  fully  expected  he  would  have  said, 
"pray  ask  him  to  come  in",  but  he  said  no  more.  After  an  embar- 
rassed pause  I  said,  "Do  pray  come  and  see  him,  I  begged  him  to 
come  here".  After  a  grumble  the  Cardinal  got  up  and  I  went  with 
him  into  the  next  room  and  all  I  heard  was  a  very  cool,  "How  do 
you  do,  Dr  Newman  — "  I  was  profoundly  mortified  and  dis- 
appointed. I  returned  at  once  to  the  dining-room  and  I  had  not 
been  there  five  minutes  (I  think  barely  two  minutes)  before  the 
Cardinal  came  back  and  said  something  about  being  interrupted  at 
lunch  and  then  subsided  into  a  sulky  silence.'  Patterson  put  down 
some  of  Wiseman's  bad  temper  to  his  illness ;  but  he  remarked  that 
he  was  three  times  so  rude  to  certain  important  people  that  they 
never  came  again. 

Probably  the  'insolence*  referred  to  was  that  which  Wiseman 
thought  Newman  showed  in  his  letter  about  the  joint  dedication ; 
certainly  on  this  occasion  it  was  Newman  who  got  the  snubbing. 
About  this  time  David  Lewis,  without  permission,  showed  Wiseman 
the  circular  about  Oxford.  The  Cardinal  was  very  angry,  and 
though  he  had  so  often  shown  himself  incapable  of  action  where 
Newman's  interests  were  concerned,  no  time  was  lost  in  preventing 
his  return  to  Oxford.  Propaganda  was  advised  of  the  situation  and 
an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Bishops  was  called  for  December 
I3th,  especially  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  university  education. 

Ten  days  before  it,  a  sheet  of  twenty  questions  was  drawn  up 
and  sent  round  to  a  select  number  of  Catholic  laymen  and  heads  of 
colleges  —  very  select,  for  the  Jesuits,  the  chief  educationalists  in 
the  country,  did  not  receive  it  and  nor  did  Newman.  The  first  he 
heard  was  when  a  friend  remarked  that  he  thought  them  leading 
questions.  When  Newman  eventually  saw  them  he  said,  'They  are 
not  questions  but  arguments'.  One  demanded  if  it  was  desired  that 
the  laity  should  be  better  educated  than  the  clergy.  It  was  Thomas 
Gaisford  who  sent  Newman  the  questionnaire ;  his  son  was  at  the 
Oratory  School.  In  a  letter  to  him  Newman  summed  up  its  implica- 
tions: 'Are  you  or  are  you  not  one  of  those  wicked  men  who  advocate 
Oxford  education  ?  For  they  imply  a  condemnation  of  the  respondent 
if  he  does  not  reply  one  way/  This  sort  of  bullying  always  made 
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Newman  indignant  and  he  referred  sharply  to  *  unknown  persons 
who  mislead  Propaganda  to  put  the  screw  on  the  Bishops*.  This 
was  an  acute  diagnosis,  for  it  was  Manning's  method  to  get  Talbot 
and  others  to  press  his  views  on  the  officials  at  Propaganda,  who 
then  sent  them  back  to  the  English  Bishops  as  commands  from 
Rome.  Newman  could  do  nothing  himself  about  such  methods, 
but  he  urged  his  lay  friends  not  to  give  in  to  intimidation.  '  Such 
persons  will  bully  if  they  are  allowed  to  do  so ;  but  will  not  show 
fight  if  they  are  resisted.'  He  considered  it  unfair  that  laymen  should 
be  allowed  no  voice  in  deciding  about  the  education  of  their  sons. 

The  meeting  took  place,  and  on  December  igth  Bishop  Ulla- 
thorne  called  on  Newman  to  tell  him  what  had  happened.  The 
Cardinal  was  lying  on  the  sofa  —  his  legs  were  'seriously  bad'.  He 
took  the  extreme  view,  that  parents  should  be  prohibited,  under 
censure,  from  sending  their  sons  to  Oxford.  What  was  more,  he 
laid  this  down  as  already  decided,  and  became  excited  when  Ulla- 
thorne  opposed  him.  After  a  battle  UUathorne,  supported  by  other 
Bishops,  succeeded  in  getting  the  prohibition  reduced  to  a  mere 
dissuasive,  and  its  publication  postponed  till  the  question  had  again 
been  referred  to  Rome.  UUathorne  had  difficulty  in  getting  a  hearing 
to  read  out  the  letters  which  had  passed  between  himself  and  New- 
man in  September,  which  he  did  to  prove  that  neither  of  them  was 
contemplating  a  Catholic  College  in  Oxford,  but  merely  the  under- 
taking of  the  town  mission  and  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  young  men 
already  in  residence  at  the  University.  Wiseman  said  the  circular 
implied  a  College ;  UUathorne  denied  it — and  pointed  out  that  it 
had  not  in  fact  been  circulated. 

UUathorne  then  asked  Newman  if  he  would  like  to  wait  and  see 
what  happened.  But  Newman  said  he  would  rather  'be  off  the 
business  altogether'*  There  was  no  use  in  going  to  Oxford  when  no 
one  had  confidence  in  him,  and  when  he  himself  had  no  confidence 
in  Barnabi  at  Propaganda.  He  offered  the  land  for  the  Oxford 
Mission,  but  on  December  30th  UUathorne  was  obliged  to  decline, 
since  lie  could  not  raise  the  money.  Neither  could  Newman,  if  he 
was  not  going  to  be  able  to  launch  a  subscription,  and  the  vast  sum 
weighed  on  him  so  much  that  he  wrote  off  to  Pusey,  asking  him  to 
offer  the  site  to  the  University,  And  the  University  bought  it. 

There  was  alarm  and  despondency  among  the  chief  laymen.  On 
January  3rd,  1865,  the  literary  convert,  Thompson,  hoped  that  New- 
man would  'not  allow  the  opening  to  be  lost  because  the  opposition 
seems  to  be  directed  against  youraelf.  I  take  it  only  as  proof  that 
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the  work  and  you  are  identified  in  fact,  as  they  certainly  are  in  the 
minds  of  men.'  It  was  just  this,  of  course,  which  made  the  situation 
so  difficult  for  Newman.  It  was  useless  to  pretend  he  could  go  and 
build  a  church  in  Oxford  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  University. 
His  presence  would  encourage  Catholics  to  send  their  sons  there ; 
Newman  never  denied  this.  But  when  he  bought  the  land,  when  his 
Bishop  asked  him  to  undertake  the  mission,  no  directive  had  been 
issued,  from  London  or  from  Rome,  against  sending  young  Catholics 
to  the  University.  It  was  Newman  who  inadvertently  precipitated 
the  issue,  by  being  Newman. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  when  generations  of  Catholics  have 
gone  through  Oxford,  it  is  difficult  to  recapture  the  frenzied  excite- 
ment roused  on  the  question  in  the  eighteen-sixties.  The  general 
policy  of  the  Church  has  always  been  that  Catholics  should  conduct 
the  education  of  Catholics,  but  circumstances  have  necessitated 
many  modifications.  Newman  believed  a  Catholic  University  to  be 
the  ideal  answer ;  he  had  tried  his  best  to  create  one  in  Dublin  for 
the  young  men  of  both  islands.  That  experiment  had  failed,  through 
no  fault  of  his  own.  The  only  alternative  was  to  allow  them  to 
attend  existing  Universities,  with  proper  spiritual  assistance  pro- 
vided. The  sons  of  upper-class  Catholics  in  Ireland  were  allowed 
to  attend  Trinity  College,  a  much  more  definitely  Protestant  insti- 
tution than  Oxford  had  become.  Cambridge  had  always  pursued  a 
policy  more  favourable  to  nonconformists ;  the  Catholics,  Phillipps 
de  Lisle  and  Digby  had  been  there  even  before  Emancipation. 
Therefore  a  prohibition  would  put  an  end  to  an.  existing  privilege 
and  leave  Catholics  with  no  alternative. 

The  prohibitionists  maintained  that  they  were  simply  obeying 
the  Holy  See,  which  discountenanced  Mixed  Education;  a  dis- 
ingenuous plea,  since  Propaganda,  as  Newman  observed,  relied  on 
English  prelates  for  information  about  the  English  situation.  The 
prohibitionists  were  telling  Propaganda  what  to  tell  them  and  then 
boasting  of  their  obedience.  But  to  Italians  education  in  non- 
Catholic  institutions  meant  exposure  to  the  anti-clerical,  atheistic 
propaganda  of  the  continental  secularists ;  even  so,  Catholics  were 
allowed  dispensations  to  attend  Paris  and  other  well-established 
foundations.  Had  the  Roman  officials  known  the  traditionalist 
atmosphere  of  Oxford,  the  moral  discipline  of  the  college  system, 
and  the  tolerant  attitude  of  the  authorities,  they  would  have  won- 
dered what  all  the  fuss  was  about.  But  Manning  and  Ward,  Talbot 
and  Vaughan,  were  always  d*nn*r>g  into  their  ears  the  tale  of  the 
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immorality  and  infidelity  of  Oxford  undergraduates.  Naturally  the 
views  of  keen  Ultramontanes  found  favour  with  harassed  Roman 
prelates,  expecting  to  be  shot  down  by  Garibaldi's  wilder  followers 
at  any  moment.  And  they  were  told  that  all  the  Catholics  in  favour 
of  Oxford  were  liberals  —  which  to  Italians  meant  revolutionaries. 

It  was  to  remedy  this  ignorance  in  Rome  that  Newman  pressed 
his  lay  friends  to  take  action,  and  on  January  7th  they  did,  calling  a 
meeting  at  Lord  Castlerosse's  and  adopting  a  memorial  to  be  pre- 
sented at  Rome  as  soon  as  possible.  Monsell,  Newman's  friend  from 
Ireland  and  one  of  the  new  Catholic  members  of  Parliament,  was 
disappointed  at  the  mildness  of  the  memorial,  but  it  had  to  be 
adopted  because  it  was  drafted  by  Weld-Blundell,  and  they  could 
not  do  without  the  prestige  of  the  head  of  so  old  and  faithful  a 
Catholic  family.  The  memorial  was  signed  with  an  impressive 
array  of  titles  and  honours.  It  went  off  to  Rome  at  the  end  of 
Janilary,  and  at  the  beginning  of  February  three  Bishops,  Clifford, 
Ullathorne  and  Grant,  wrote  in  its  support  to  Propaganda.  Mean- 
while, Newman,  though  he  was  in  process  of  selling  the  big  site, 
was  already  negotiating  for  a  smaller  property  near  Christ  Church. 

Quickly  as  the  leading  laymen  moved,  the  anti-Oxford  party 
moved  faster.  Bellasis,  who  had  gone  ahead  to  Rome,  wrote  to 
Hope-Scott  on  January  23rd  that  he  found  things  already  moving, 
and  had  to  make  a  private  memorial  of  his  own  to  Barnabo.  He  soon 
realized  that  the  prime  mover  of  the  opposition  was  Manning.  He 
also  discovered  Newman's  unpopularity  in  certain  circles.  "Some- 
one or  other  is  undermining  Newman  at  Rome',  he  said,  'and  they 
say  he  is  not  a  safe  man  and  they  quote  some  article  of  his  in  the 
Rambler  and  some  passages  about  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Apologia  and  there  is  no  one  here  to  defend  him.  My  belief  is  that 
whoever  it  is  is  more  bent  on  keeping  Newman  away  from  Oxford 
than  in  keeping  young  men  away.'  Bellasis  saw  Neve,  an  Oriel 
convert  now  the  Rector  of  the  English  College,  who  was  favourable 
both  to  Newman  and  to  Oxford;  Neve's  later  letters  to  Bishop 
Clifford,  preserved  in  the  Clifton  Achives,  make  it  dear  who  was 
undermining  Newman  at  Rome  —  Talbot.  Indeed,  Talbot's  corre- 
spondence with  Manning  proves  it.  It  was  not  so  much  Oxford  as 
Newman's  influence  that  they  feared,  and  there  is  some  evidence 
that  had  the  London  Oratory  been  sent  there,  opposition  would 
have  been  negligible. 

The  memorial,  and  the  letters  of  the  three  Bishops,  arrived  too 
late.  Propaganda's  decision  went  before  the  Pope  on  January  29th. 
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True,  it  did  not  contain  an  absolute  prohibition,  but  it  urged  the 
English  Bishops  to  discourage  the  attendance  of  Catholics  at  Pro- 
testant Universities.  This  directive  would  be  discussed  at  the 
Bishops'  meeting  in  March,  but  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  they 
would  adopt  it.  The  disappointed  promoters  of  the  memorial 
presented  it  all  the  same,  with  some  difficulty.  They  were  treated 
by  Barnab6  with  careless  rudeness.  The  case  was  already  decided. 

The  news  reached  Newman,  from  Ullathorne,  on  February  8th, 
On  February  I5th  Cardinal  Wiseman  died. 


i86S 

Manning  and  Newman  in  position 

CARDINAL  WISEMAN  would  have  enjoyed  his  own  funeral :  it  was 
a  splendid  function.  Thousands  who,  fifteen  years  earlier,  had  been 
ready  to  lynch  him,  watched  the  procession  with  respect.  Manning 
preached  the  funeral  sermon  and  eulogies  appeared  in  all  the  Catholic 
papers,  gome  perhaps  excessively  fulsome.  People  remembered 
Wiseman's  large-minded  geniality,  and  knew  little  of  his  weaknesses 
as  an  administrator.  But  the  Chapter  of  Westminster  had  not  for- 
gotten their  grievances,  and  when  they  met  to  choose  three  names 
to  be  aent  to  Rome  in  the  election  of  the  new  Archbishop,  they 
defiantly  put  Errington  at  the  head  of  their  list. 

Errington,  who  had  been  winkled  out  of  his  coadjutorship  by 
the  desire  of  Wiseman  and  the  skilful  management  of  Provost 
Manning  and  Mgn  Talbot,  was  chosen  not  only  for  his  personal 
qualifies,  but  as  representing  the  policy  and  methods  favoured  by 
lie  Chapter  in  opposition  to  those  of  their  Provost.  An  upright, 
hard-working,  dignified  man  and  a  traditionalist,  central  in  theology 
and  English  in  his  outlook,  Errington  would  have  made  a  good  and 
representative  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  to  judge  from  his  record 
and  his  letters.  It  is  customary  to  assume  that  Manning  was  the 
best  man  available  for  the  job ;  but  Errington  would  have  been  as 
able  in  action,  and  more  balanced  in  policy.  Had  he  been  chosen, 
English  Catholics  would  have  got  a  university  education  thirty  years 
earlier  than  they  did,  and  in  the  Vatican  controversy  the  Archbishop 
of  Westminster  would  have  taken  a  central  position  in  accord  with 
his  brother  Bishops,  or  in  line  with  the  French  and  German  prelates 
of  tie  minority.  Nor  would  the  layman  Ward  have  remained  in  a 
position  to  wield  so  much  unofficial  power.  As  for  Newman,  his 
life  would  have  been  different ;  for  Errington  was  always  his  friend. 

But  it  was  bad  policy  for  the  Chapter  to  put  forward  Errington*s 
name.  In  Rome  it  was  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  Pope,  and  the 
Canons'  views  were  simply  set  aside.  Even  Manning  had  not 
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expected  the  Chapter  to  go  so  far.  The  day  after  Wiseman's  funeral 
he  told  Talbot  he  expected  the  names  of  Clifford  and  Grant,  and 
perhaps  even  Newman's  —  'for  Oakeley  and  Dr  Macguire  have  been 
literally  playing  the  fool  about  him  in  this  Kingsley  affair  '.  Clifford 
of  Clifton  Manning  regarded  as  almost  worse  than  Errington,  be- 
cause of  his  aristocratic  old  Catholic  traditions:  'We  should  be 
overrun  with  worldly  Catholics  and  a  worldly  policy  without  his 
meaning  or  knowing  it*.  Clifford  favoured  Newman's  return  to 
Oxford,  and  Manning  regarded  as  worldliness  any  attempt  of 
Catholics  to  get  their  sons  there.  He  had  once  supported  Ullathorne 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Archbishopric,  but  now  he  decided  that  he 
had  slipped  up  badly  over  the  Oxford  affair,  through  not  under- 
standing the  issues  involved.  Oxford,  or  rather  Newman,  had 
become  a  test  of  suitability.  It  was  the  crucial  question. 

Manning  did  not  suggest,  or  perhaps  consider,  himself  as  a 
candidate,  but  his  friends  were  already  talking  of  the  possibility 
before  Wiseman's  death  —  Newman  heard  the  rumour,  which  he 
did  not  credit.  After  Manning's  election  Talbot  told  him  triumph- 
antly, 'My  policy  throughout  was  never  to  propose  you  directly  to 
the  Pope,  but  to  make  others  do  so.  ...  I  do  not  say  that  the  Pope 
did  not  know  that  I  thought  you  the  only  man  eligible;  as  I  took 
care  to  tell  him  over  and  over  again  what  was  against  all  other 
candidates.'  Manning  took  no  steps  to  secure  the  election,  but  he 
too  had  much  to  say  about  those  he  wished  to  keep  out. 

The  Pope  was  inclined  to  favour  Clifford,  but  his  youth  was 
against  him,  as  Robert  Coffin,  who  was  in  Rome  at  the  time,  took 
care  to  point  out.  Since  the  days  when  he  had  left  the  Oratory 
Coffin  had  become  Vice-Provincial  of  the  Redemptorists  in  England. 
He  now  impressed  on  the  Father-General  of  his  Order  that  Manning 
was  the  only  suitable  candidate.  The  General  passed  Coffin  on  to 
Cardinal  Reisach,  who  not  only  suggested  Manning  at  Propaganda 
when  the  Chapter's  list  was  discussed,  but  had  an  interview  with 
the  Pope  on  the  subject.  Actually  the  name  finally  sent  from  Propa- 
ganda seems  to  have  been  Ulkthorne's.  For  energy  and  efficiency 
he  was  a  good  candidate,  but  he  had  not  Manning's  tact  and  courteous 
address ;  and  Manning  had  shown  himself  a  more  ardent  supporter 
of  current  Roman  policies.  It  was  perhaps  not  surprising  that  after 
two  months'  consideration  Pius  IX  chose  Manning;  he  seemed  to 
hear  a  voice  saying  to  him  'mettetelo  fi'  —  put  him  there. 

The  Pope's  decision  was  made  on  April  3oth.  Rumours  preceded 
it,  but  the  official  information  only  arrived  a  week  or  so  later.  Ward, 
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when  he  heard  the  news,  rushed  round  his  house  waving  the  tele- 
gram, knocking  down  chairs  in  his  excitement  and  shouting,  'Henry- 
Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  favour  of  the  Holy  See,  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster  P  Other  reactions  were  more  moderate,  but 
congratulations  duly  came  in,  even  from  the  recalcitrant  canons. 

Manning  took  his  elevation  as  a  solemn  dedication  to  the  cause 
of  the  Church  and  the  rights  and  honour  of  the  Holy  See.  At  once 
he  began  to  do  all  he  could  to  conciliate  those  who  had  opposed  him, 
intent  on  uniting  Bishops  and  clergy  too  often  at  variance  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  loyalty  of  these  men  he  had  so  often  called,  scorn- 
fully, Gallicans,  was  manifested  in  their  whole-hearted  acceptance 
of  the  Pope's  candidate.  In  these  first  weeks  many  of  the  most 
hostile  were  softened  by  Manning's  courtesy  and  charm  —  Ulla- 
thorne  among  them.  Many  are  the  references  in  Victorian  memoirs 
to  Manning's  pleasant  manner ;  he  impressed  men  who  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  all  he  stood  for,  and  carried  off  embarrassing  social 
situations  with  natural  ease  and  dignity.  His  portraits  do  not  do 
justice  to  him  in  this  respect ;  charm  is  apt  to  evaporate  outside  the 
physical  presence  of  those  who  exercise  it.  Newman  recognized 
this  quality  of  Manning's ;  he  used  to  say  that  he  could  be  'winning'. 
It  was  the  secret  of  his  diplomatic  successes,  for  he  never  lost  sight 
of  his  object 

At  this  period  Manning  was  still  in  his  fifties,  tall  and  upright, 
with  an  impressive  presence,  large  piercing  blue  eyes  and  that 
gaunt  look  which  to  many  people  suggests  asceticism  and  even 
saintliness.  Saintliness  was  not  attributed  to  Manning,  as  it  was  by 
some  enthusiasts  to  Faber,  but  the  Protestants  of  the  day  admired 
his  intransigent  asceticism  —  it  even  appealed  to  high-minded  free- 
thinkers like  Frank  Newman,  especially  when  he  took  up  the  teetotal 
movement  with  zeal*  This  side  of  Manning's  character,  which 
developed  streaks  of  fanaticism  as  the  years  in  power  went  on, 
appealed  less  to  his  clergy,  but  they  had  a  respect  for  his  efficiency  — 
it  was  this,  after  the  muddle  of  Wiseman's  last  years,  that  won  Ulla- 
thorn's  admiration.  Nor  did  that  bluff  Yorkshireman  realize  at 
first  that  Manning's  conciliatory  manner  did  not  mean  he  yielded 
an  inch  of  his  intentions* 

Newman  had  only  just  realized  it.  He  was  one  of  the  men 
Manning  wished  to  conciliate ;  his  new  fame  had  made  him  impor- 
tant again.  Manning's  idea  was  to  get  for  him  the  titular  Bishopric 
he  had  been  promised  for  the  Irish  University,  and  had  never 
received.  Newman  heard  a  rumour  of  this,  and  was  alarmed.  Such 
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an  empty  honour  would  have  been  nothing  but  an  embarrassment 
now,  and  to  receive  it  from  the  new  Archbishop  would  put  him  in 
an  awkward  position.  So  when  Manning  invited  him  to  his  con- 
secration in  June  Newman  said  he  would  come  on  condition  that  no 
further  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  any  honour  for  him.  He 
would  persistently  refuse  it,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  the  Holy  Father.  It  is  unlikely  that  Manning  was  much  worried 
by  this  refusal ;  in  after  years  he  was  able  to  say  with  perfect  truth 
that  he  would  have  honoured  Newman  if  Newman  had  allowed  it. 
He  ignored,  or  did  not  understand,  the  fact  that  Newman  did  not 
want  honour,  but  the  opportunity  to  work.  But  he  may  have  been 
offended  that  Newman  begged  off  the  official  dinner  on  the  score 
that  Manning  had  invited  him  to  the  consecration  as  a  private  friend, 
whose  prayers  he  asked.  This  was  afterwards  brought  up  against 
Newman  by  Cardinal  Barnab6,  who  regarded  it  as  an  intentional 
slight.  Had  Newman  been  a  diplomatic  persons  he  would  have  gone, 
and  endured  the  resultant  boredom  and  indigestion. 

Ward  considered  Newman's  attitude  symptomatic  of  worse 
things,  and  told  the  new  Archbishop  to  harden  his  heart.  'Is  it  not 
also  dangerous  to  speak  of  J.  H.  N.  with  simple  sympathy  ?  If  it  is 
true  (and  I  for  one  have  no  doubt  at  all)  that  he  is  exercising  a  most 
powerful  influence  in  favour  of  what  is  in  fact  (though  he  doesn't 
think  so)  (i)  Disloyalty  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  (2)  Worldliness  — 
is  not  harm  done  by  conveying  the  impression  that  there  is  no  cause 
for  distrust?'  The  ludicrous  notion  of  Newman's  worldliness  was 
born  of  the  conviction  that  it  was  worldly  to  wish  to  go  to  Oxford 
University.  This  absurd  puritanical  view  Ward  maintained  in  every 
number  of  his  quarterly  Dublin  Review  —  not  an  issue  appeared 
without  some  diatribe  against  Oxford,  Mixed  Education,  or  the 
wickedness  of  preferring  secular  knowledge  to  Catholic  ignorance. 
Of  course  it  was  true  that  going  to  Oxford  had  social  advantages ; 
but  a  Catholic  of  the  upper  classes  did  not  forfeit  those  by  going 
into  the  Army  or  remaining  a  country  gentleman.  As  for  Newman's 
influence  in  favour  of  disloyalty  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  this  was 
manifested,  in  Ward's  opinion,  by  his  silence  on  the  necessity  of 
retaining  the  Temporal  Power. 

Manning  was  consecrated  on  June  8th  at  St.  Mary  Moorfields, 
by  Ullathorne,  assisted  by  Grant  and  Clifford.  He  looked  pale 
and  haggard  —  like  a  corpse,  some  said.  His  preparation  and  his 
feelings  were  intense  and  overpowering.  Newman  was  present  as 
one  among  tine  secular  clergy.  He  was  staying  with  his  old  friend 
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Rogers  and  went  home  on  the  same  train  as  Church,  who  got  out 
at  Didcot.  This  fraternizing  with  Anglicans  sealed  his  doom  with 
Manning,  who  was  so  irritated  at  Newman's  calling  the  Church  of 
England  a  breakwater  against  infidelity  that  he  roundly  asserted  that 
on  the  contrary  it  was  the  fount  of  all  modern  errors. 

In  April  Ullathorne  had  told  St.  John  that  Manning  had  no 
hostile  feeling  for  Newman ;  he  blamed  Wiseman  for  all  the  opposi- 
tion, describing  how  'violent'  he  had  been  in  his  speech  —  even 
annoyed  that  Newman  should  sign  himself  'yours  affectionately*  to 
that  wicked  liberal  Richard  Simpson.  Newman  was  not,  like  Ulla- 
thorne, taken  in  by  Manning's  suavity,  but  neither  did  he  much 
cmre  about  his  suspicions.  Since  the  success  of  the  Apologia  he  knew 
he  had  the  sympathy  of  very  many,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
and  it  fortified  him  to  endure  misunderstanding.  On  February 
22nd,  before  Manning's  election,  he  wrote  down  his  new  mood  in 
the  private  exercise  book,  which  had  remained  shut  for  two  years. 

He  had  got  hardened  to  opposition,  he  said,  and  did  not  even 
fed  anxious  about  getting  novices.  *  I  don't  know  that  this  reckless- 
ness is  a  better  state  of  mind  than  that  anxiety',  he  characteristically 
remarked.  *  Every  year  I  feel  less  and  less  anxiety  to  please  Propa- 
ganda, from  a  feeling  that  they  cannot  understand  England.  Next, 
the  two  chief  persons,  whom  I  felt  to  be  unjust  to  me,  are  gone  — 
the  Cardinal  and  Faber.  Their  place  has  been  taken  by  Manning 
and  Ward;  but  somehow,  from  my  never  having  been  brought 
closely  into  contact  with  either  of  them,  as  with  the  Cardinal  and 
Faber,  I  have  not  that  sense  of  their  cruelty  which  I  felt  so  much  as 
regards  the  two  last  mentioned.  Thirdly,  in  the  last  year,  a  most 
wonderful  deliverance  has  been  wrought  in  my  favour,  by  the  con- 
troversy, of  which  the  upshot  was  my  Apologia,  It  has  been 
marvellously  blest.  .  .  .  On  all  these  accounts,  though  I  still  feel 
keenly  the  way  in  which  I  am  kept  doing  nothing,  I  am  not  so  much 
pained  at  it  —  both  because,  by  means  of  my  Apologia,  I  am  (as  I 
feel)  indirectly  doing  a  work,  and  because  its  success  has  put  me  in 
spirits  to  look  out  for  some  other  means  of  doing  good,  whether 
Propaganda  cares  about  them  or  no.  Yet  still,  it  is  very  singular 
that  the  same  effective  opposition  to  me  does  go  on,  thwarting  my 
attempts  to  act,  and  what  is  very  singular,  "uno  avuko  non  deficit 
alter"  —  Faber  being  taken  away,  Ward  and  Manning  take  his 
place.  Through  them,  especially  Manning,  acting  on  the  poor 
Cardinal  (who  is  to  be  buried  to-morrow)  the  Oxford  scheme  has 
been  for  the  present  thwarted — for  me  probably  for  good.  .  .  . 
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And  now  I  am  thrown  back  on  my  do-nothing  life  here  — how 
marvellous !  yet,  as  I  have  drawn  out  above,  from  habit,  from  reck- 
lessness, and  from  my  late  success,  my  feeling  of  despondency  and 
irritation  seems  to  have  gone.' 

Thinking  of  the  work  he  might  have  done,  he  called  his  life 
1  do-nothing*  —  but  it  was  a  very  active  way  of  doing  nothing.  Only 
a  little  while  before  this  he  had  composed  the  dramatic  poem  The 
Dream  of  Gerontiws,  perhaps  the  most  widely  read  of  all  his  works, 
and  now,  set  to  music  by  Sir  Edward  Elgar,  still  a  favourite  with 
choirs  and  audiences.  Hymn  singers  all  know  Praise  to  the  Holiest 
in  the  height  —  perhaps  the  finest  of  Newman's  songs.  The  Dream 
was  put  aside,  but  published  later,  by  Fr.  Coleridge  in  the  May  and 
June  numbers  of  The  Month.  Newman  was  surprised  at  its  enormous 
success.  It  was  praised  at  great  length  in  all  the  papers  from  The 
Times  downwards.  People  who  professed  horror  at  the  doctrine  of 
Purgatory,  read  about  the  soul's  journey  to  its  purification  with 
interest,  even  with  wonder.  Some  felt  the  devils  yelling  *ha  ha'  and 
jeering  at  chastity  were  perhaps  a  little  bit  vulgar ;  Newman  had  a 
realistic  view  of  devilry  and  did  not  go  in  for  Satanic,  grandeur. 

The  reception  of  Gerontius  encouraged  Newman  to  collect  his 
verses  into  one  volume.  It  is  curious  that  before  he  wrote  the  poem, 
two  people  had  unexpectedly  praised  him  as  a  poet  —  his  brother 
Frank,  and  Hutton,  the  editor  of  the  Spectator.  Frank  said  he  had 
always  thought  him  more  of  a  poet  than  anything  and  Hutton 
wanted  the  stray  verses  that  had  fascinated  him  rescued  from 
oblivion.  In  spite  of  the  praise  he  received,  Newman  had  no 
illusions  as  to  his  poetry,  which  he  always  regarded  as  a  relaxation, 
to  be  composed  while  shaving,  or  lurching,  slightly  seasick,  on  the 
ocean.  Nevertheless  he  tinkered  endlessly  with  his  lines,  so  that 
every  edition  has  its  variants. 

This  year,  for  St.  Philip's  day,  they  acted  a  play  —  'the  boys, 
not  the  Fathers',  as  Newman  observed  to  a  friend.  It  was  one  of 
Newman's  old  favourites,  a  Latin  comedy,  adapted  and  produced 
by  himself,  with  assistance  from  Ambrose.  Newman  put  a  lot  of 
care  and  energy  into  the  casting  and  the  coaching  of  the  boys,  and 
performers  long  remembered  the  vigour  with  which  he  demonstrated 
the  various  parts  to  help  them.  The  play  became  a  yearly  institution, 
to  which  parents  and  friends  flocked.  Miss  Bowles  was  not  able  to 
go  the  first  year,  but  she  was  present  the  next,  and  left  an  account  of 
the  festivities  in  her  memoir.  First  there  was  the  pky,  then,  next 
morning,  High  Mass,  with  the  boys  playing  stringed  instruments, 
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and  then  they  til  went  off  to  Rcdnal  'in  omnibuses  and  other  car- 
riages*, to  luncheon  in  a  large  pavilion.  'Everything  was  bright, 
gay  with  flowers,  and  festive  with  delightful  conversation;  the 
Father  himself  attending  to  the  guests  and  providing  for  their 
accommodation  and  comfort  until  absolutely  forced  by  Fr  Ambrose, 
with  playful  violence,  to  keep  his  seat  and  take  his  own  food.9 

After  luncheon  there  was  cricket  and  croquet  and  boys  walked 
about  the  garden  with  their  parents.  A  party  went  for  a  walk  up  the 
hill  behind  to  look  at  the  view,  and  great  was  Miss  Bowies'  pleasure 
when  Newman  walked  with  her.  'I  remember  his  stopping  with 
finger  upraised  at  an  opening  as  the  breeze  brought  the  sound  of  far 
off  bells,  and  as  we  looked  over  what  seemed  a  boundless  stretch  of 
blue  distance,  he  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  human  life  and  its  claims 
and  interests  coming  in  to  make  up  the  whole  beauty  of  the  picture 
or  the  poem,  whichever  you  choose  to  call  it,  that  a  wide  outlook 
creates/  They  spoke  of  the  long  winter  and  the  joy  of  the  late 
spring.  *  Yes, 'he  said,  *  it  is  so.  After  a  long  winter  such  as  we  have 
had  spring  is  like  the  perpetual  miracle  of  Aaron's  Rod  budding  — 
Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory/ 

When,  in  June,  after  Manning's  consecration,  Newman  met 
Church  at  Rogers9  houae,  he  had  been  nervous,  fearing  it  would 
affect  him  too  much  to  meet  at  once  two  friends  so  dear  and  yet  so 
divided  from  him.  But  all  had  gone  off  well.  Church  told  J.  B. 
Mozley,  'He  was  in  good  spirits,  very  hearty,  and  talked  very  freely 
about  all  sorts  of  tilings ;  reminding  us  every  now  and  then  that  he 
was  across  the  border,  but  without  embarrassment,  and  without  any 
attempt  to  flaunt  anything  in  our  faces.  It  was  a  much  more  easy 
meeting  than  I  could  have  supposed  possible.  We  seemed  to  fall 
into  old  ways  of  talking/ 

Rogers  and  Church  put  their  heads  together  and  decided  to  give 
Newman  a  violin.  Two  days  after  taking  the  Corpus  Christi  pro- 
cession Newman  noted  in  his  diary  for  Saturday  lyth  June,  'Fiddles 
came  from  Rogers9.  For  they  had  insisted  that  he  should  make  his 
choice  of  several.  On  Monday  'went  to  Rednal  with  the  fiddles. 
Moat  beautiful  weather.1  Trying  out  three  different  fiddles  was 
exciting  but  anxious  work.  'And  then  my  fingers  have  been  in  such 
a  state,  as  being  cut  by  the  strings9,  he  wrote  to  Church  in  July, 
'that  up  to  Saturday  last  I  had  sticking  plaster  upon  their  ends  — 
and  therefore  was  in  no  conditioo  to  bring  out  a  good  tune  from  the 
strings  and  so  return  good  for  evil.  But  on  Saturday  I  had  a  good 
bout  at  Beethoven's  Quartetts  —  which  I  used  to  pky  wilt  poor 
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Blanco  White  —  and  thought  them  more  beautiful  than  ever  —  so 
that  I  was  obliged  to  lay  down  the  instrument  and  literally  cry  out 
with  delight.  However,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  I  was  able  to 
ascertain  that  I  have  got  a  very  beautiful  fiddle  —  such  as  I  never 
had  before.  Think  of  my  not  having  a  good  one  till  I  was  between 
sixty  and  seventy  —  and  beginning  to  learn  it  when  I  was  ten! 
However,  I  really  think  it  will  add  to  my  power  of  working,  and  the 
length  of  my  life.  I  never  wrote  more  than  when  I  played  the  fiddle. 
I  always  sleep  better  after  music.  There  must  be  some  electric 
current  passing  from  the  strings  through  the  fingers  into  the  brain 
and  down  the  spinal  marrow.  Perhaps  thought  is  music/ 

Already,  on  July  and,  he  had  noted,  'began  to  take  part  in  the 
boys'  concerts'.  According  to  Serjeant  BeUasis*  son  Edward,  who 
was  at  the  School,  he  did  this  for  many  years,  always  playing  'second 
fiddle*.  Although  he  was  a  good  deal  at  Rednal  he  went  into  Bir- 
mingham at  the  week-ends  and  on  July  1 5th  returned '  in  cab  with  my 
violin'.  When  examinations  were  done,  he  held  the  fort  as  usual 
while  the  other  Fathers  went  off  in  relays  for  their  holidays. 

It  was  a  somewhat  uncomfortable  fort,  for  the  workmen  were  in 
again,  the  house  smelt  of  paint,  and  some  of  them  poked  into  New- 
man's room  out  of  curiosity.  One  man  had  a  pint  too  many,  fell  off 
a  ladder  and  cut  his  eyebrow.  "They  stop  up  the  drains,  white 
wash  the  closet  seats,  and  they  never  will  go*,  Newman  cheerfully 
told  Ambrose,  in  August.  Ambrose  and  William  were  in  Scotland, 
fishing,  and  wished  he  were  with  them.  Their  only  worry  was  the 
difficulty  of  saying  Mass.  'The  first  principle  in  an  excursion  is  to 
be  a  heathen  (except  half  an  hour  on  days  of  obligation)  —  else,  why 
do  you  excur  ?*  Newman  teased  them.  *  You  can't  have  everything 
in  this  world  —  stay  at  home  and  be  sober  —  or  go  abroad  and  be  a 
savage.'  The  weather,  which  was  wet  and  sometimes  cold  in  August, 
brightened  in  September,  when  the  workmen  left,  the  servants  bad 
a  day  at  Rednal,  and  Newman  went  off  on  a  brief  holiday.  From 
Ryde  he  wrote  to  Ambrose,  'Here  I  am  very  comfortable  and,  if  I 
had  my  dear  fiddle  with  me,  I  might  sing  and  play  recumbens  sab 
tegmmejagi  in  full  content*. 

The  holiday  lasted  barely  ten  days  and  was  a  very  mobile  one. 
Newman  had  been  hoping  for  some  time  to  visit  Keble,  but  there 
was  difficulty  in  arranging  it,  for  Mrs.  Keble's  health  was  precarious. 
Pusey  was  expected  too  and  Newman  was  shy  of  meeting  them  both 
at  once  after  so  long  a  separation.  But  when  he  reached  the  Railway 
Hotel  at  Southampton,  in  spite  of  finding  a  note  from  Keble  saying 
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Pusey  would  be  there,  he  decided  he  was  being  cowardly,  and  next 
day  went  back  to  Bishopstoke,  left  his  portmanteau  and  went  on  to 
Hursley. 

4 1  had  forgotten  the  country',  he  told  Ambrose,  'and  was  not 
prepared  for  such  beauty,  in  the  shape  of  woods.  Keble  was  at  the 
door  —  he  did  not  know  me,  nor  I  him.  How  mysterious  that  first 
sight  of  friends  is !  for  when  I  came  to  contemplate  him,  it  was  the 
old  face  and  manner  —  but  the  first  effect  and  impression  was 
different.  His  wife  had  been  taken  ill  again  in  the  night,  and  at  the 
first  moment  he,  I  think,  and  certainly  I,  wished  myself  away.  Then 
he  said,  have  you  missed  my  letter?  meaning  Pusey  is  here,  and  I 
wrote  to  stop  your  coming.  He  said  I  must  go  and  prepare  Pusey, 
He  did  so,  and  then  took  me  into  the  room.  I  went  in  rapidly,  and 
it  is  strange  how  action  overcomes  pain.  Pusey,  as  being  passive, 
was  evidently  shrinking  back  into  the  corner  of  the  room  —  as  I 
should  have  done  if  he  had  rushed  in  upon  me.  He  could  not  help 
contemplating  the  look  of  me  narrowly  and  long  —  ah,  I  thought, 
you  are  thinking  how  old  I  am  grown  and  I  see  myself  in  you  — 
though  you,  I  do  think,  are  more  altered  than  I  am.  Indeed,  the 
alteration  in  him  shocked  me  (I  would  not  say  this  to  everyone)  — 
it  pained  and  grieved  me.  I  should  have  known  him  anywhere  — 
his  face  is  not  changed  but  it  is  as  if  you  looked  at  him  through  a 
prodigious  magnifier.  .  .  .  His  head  and  features  are  half  as  large 
again  —  his  chest  is  very  broad  (don't  say  all  this)  —  and  he  has,  I 
think,  a  paunch.  His  voice  is  the  same  —  were  my  eyes  shut,  I 
should  not  have  been  sensible  of  any  lapse  of  time/  Some  ten 
years  later,  copying  this  account,  Newman  left  out  some  of  the 
physical  changes,  but  mentioned  that  Pusey's  manner  was  con- 
descending —  it  was  probably  this  that  pained  him. 

Newman  continued :  *  As  we  three  sat  together  at  one  table  I 
had  as  painful  thoughts  as  I  can  recollect,  though  it  was  a  pain,  not 
acute,  but  heavy.  There  were  three  old  men,  who  had  worked  to- 
gether  vigorously  in  their  prime.  This  is  what  they  have  come  to  — 
poor,  human  nature  —  after  20  years  they  meet  together  round  a 
table,  but  without  a  common  cause,  or  free  outspoken  thoughts  — 
but  though  kind,  yet  subdued,  and  antagonistic  in  their  mode  of 
speaking,  and  all  of  them  with  broken  prospects.  Pusey  is  full  of 
his  book  which  is  all  but  out  —  against  Manning ;  and  full  of  his 
speech  on  the  relation  of  physical  sciences  to  the  Bible,  which  he  is 
to  deliver  at  the  Church  Congress  at  Norwich.  He  is  full  of  polemics 
and  of  hope.  Keble  is  as  different  as  possible ;  he  is  as  delightful 
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as  ever  —  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  felt  a  sympathy  and  intimacy 
with  me  which  he  did  not  find  with  Pusey.  At  least  he  spoke  to  me 
of  him  —  and  I  don't  think  in  the  same  tone  he  would  have  spoken 
to  him  of  me.  I  took  an  early  dinner  with  them,  and  when  the  bell 
chimed  for  evensong  at  4  o'clock,  I  got  into  my  gig  and  so  from 
Bishopstoke  to  Ryde,  arriving  here  between  7  and  8.' 

Ambrose  replied :  *  It  is  really  quite  awful  such  a  meeting.  Poor 
Pusey,  he  did  me  much  good  and  I  feel  for  him'. 

Newman  stayed  a  few  days  in  Ryde,  then  went  on  to  Sir  John 
Simeon,  one  of  his  Oxford  supporters  and  an  M.P.  —  Ward,  because 
he  disliked  Simeon's  liberalism,  had  backed  his  opponent,  a  No 
Popery  Conservative,  though  at  the  last  moment  he  had  withheld 
his  vote.  Newman  also  stayed  the  night  at  Upper  Seeding  with  his 
ex-curate  Bloxam.  This  room  became  sacrosanct  to  the  faithful 
Bloxam  —  Newman  washed  his  hands  there  when  he  was  a  Cardinal, 
and  it  was  known  as  'the  Cardinal's  room'  and  shown  to  suitably 
reverent  visitors.  At  his  next  port  of  call  Newman  received  three 
converts  and  returned  to  Birmingham  on  September  2ist,  in  time 
for  School.  He  was  still  taking  the  boys  for  Latin  —  Thomas  Arnold 
junior,  having  recovered  from  scarlet  fever,  had  gone  down  with  a 
bad  attack  of  doubts,  brought  on  by  the  Pope's  publication  of  the 
Syllabus  of  Errors.  Nagged  by  his  wife,  Arnold  left  the  Church  and 
returned  to  Oxford,  though  he  was  to  come  back  later. 

The  Syllabus  caused  a  great  outcry,  and  nowhere  more  than  in 
England.  Ward  added  fuel  to  the  fire  by  insisting,  in  a  long  article 
in  the  Dublin  Review,  that  it  was,  in  every  respect,  infallible  truth,  to 
be  believed  as  part  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  The  Syllabus  was  a  bald 
recapitulation,  in  the  form  of  anathematized  propositions  couched 
in  technical  language,  of  all  the  Pope's  allocutions  directed  against  a 
motley  collection  of  liberal  doctrines  in  their  most  extreme  form. 
To  the  ear  untrained  in  the  language  of  Catholic  theology  many  of 
its  anathemas  seemed  directed  against  fundamental  human  liberties, 
though  they  were  really  intended  to  counteract  revolutionary  and 
atheistic  tenets  which  almost  any  Christian  would  condemn.  But 
to  impose  the  Syllabus  as  infallible  dogma,  as  Ward  wished  to  do, 
strained  the  conscience  of  many  of  his  Catholic  readers,  who  had 
little  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Newman  was  angry  at  Ward's  intransigence  and  wanted  to  write 
to  the  Dublin  saying  that  he  did  not  agree  that  the  Syllabus  was  an 
infallible  document  —  to  show  people  that  there  were  other  views 
that  could  be  held  by  Catholics.  Bittleston  and  Flanagan  (from 
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Ireland)  dissuaded  him ;  that  they  felt  it  unwise  shows  the  state  of 
things  in  England,  the  high  temperature  run  by  the  Ultramontanes 
and  the  danger  of  disagreeing  with  their  arbitrary  pronouncements* 
They  suggested  that  either  he  should  bring  out  at  length  his  view 
on  Infallibility,  or  wait  for  the  inevitable  reaction.  *  As  to  bringing 
out  my  views,  it  is  absurd ',  said  Newman.  He  was  not  a  theologian, 
and  held  no  position  to  justify  such  a  declaration  of  wan  As  to  a 
reaction,  he  agreed  it  would  come,  'but  if  there  are  no  protests,  there 
will  be  no  reaction*. 

This  was  always  Newman's  dilemma.  He  had  no  authority  to 
raise  his  voice  against  the  dominant  party,  yet  if  they  went  unassailed 
they  would  grow  ever  bolder  and  more  intolerant  of  opposition,  as 
Ward  was  doing.  Lay  people  who  knew  Newman's  world-wide 
influence  kept  begging  him  to  write ;  they  did  not  understand  the 
delicacy  of  his  ecclesiastical  position.  The  only  way  in  which  he 
could  mike  known  his  views  was,  as  in  the  Apologia,  when  the 
Church  was  attacked  by  those  outside  it.  Then,  in  defending  the 
Church  against  external  assaults,  he  could  draw  the  distinction  be- 
tween what  was  essential  and  what  a  matter  of  opinion  within  the 
fold.  The  book  that  Pusey  brought  out  in  the  autumn  of  1865 
proved  to  be  one  of  these  openings.  It  purposed  to  be  on  the  subject 
of  Reunion,  and  Pusey  called  it  an  Eirenicon. 
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PUSEY 's  Eirenicon  was  presented  as  a  practical  step  towards  the 
reunion  of  Christendom.  The  principal  obstacles  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  'worship'  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  infallible  authority 
of  the  Pope,  as  taught  and  practised  among  Roman  Catholics.  But 
instead  of  examining  the  history  and  theology  of  these  beliefs  he 
simply  attacked  them.  'Pages  read  like  declamation',  Newman 
objected,  privately.  Pusey  had  collected  exaggerated  remarks  about 
Mary,  from  a  mass  of  books,  some  very  obscure,  and  pilloried  them 
out  of  their  context,  as  typical.  The  only  modern  authors  he  fre- 
quently quoted  were  Faber,  and  Ward  on  the  Infallibility  —  not  as 
individuals,  but  as  representative.  Pusey's  book  was  received  with 
wide  acclaim  by  Protestants,  rather  as  Newman's  Prophetical  Office 
had  been  years  ago,  just  because  of  its  powerful  attacks  on  Rome. 
Catholics,  naturally,  were  indignant  at  what  seemed  to  them  a  fierce 
and  unfair  assault  masquerading  as  an  invitation  to  peace. 

Before  he  read  the  book  Newman  had  no  intention  of  answering 
it,  and  told  Pusey  so.  Two  things  led  him  to  change  his  mind.  One 
was  Pusey's  unfortunate  effort  to  drag  Newman  in  on  his  side  by 
quoting  lids  Anglican  works,  including  even  some  of  his  anti-Roman 
remarks ;  the  other  was  the  knowledge  that  Pusey  was  to  be  answered 
by  Manning,  in  a  pamphlet,  and  by  Ward,  in  the  Dublin  Thus  all 
the  reply  he  would  get  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  views  that  had 
shocked  him  before,  couched  in  the  strongest  terms.  Newman  knew 
these  two  were  not  typical  of  Catholic  thought,  and  that  he  himself 
was  the  only  representative  of  moderation  likely  to  be  listened  to  in 
England,  so  he  decided  to  make  an  answer  after  all,  and  wrote  to 
Pusey  to  warn  him.  He  felt  it  somewhat  unfair  of  Pusey  to  have 
written  this  attack,  just  after  he  had  begged  Newman  not  to  come 
back  to  Oxford  for  fear  of  starting  up  the  controversies  again.  As 
he  pointed  out  in  October,  the  Anglo-Catholic  Guardian  had  heard 
of  all  this  Mariolatry  with  'honor'.  'Is  ibis  the  effect  which  an 
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Irenicon  ought  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  a  reader  ?'  Newman  com- 
plained. 'What  can  the  Record  or  an  Exeter  Hall  Tract  do  more 
than  excite  horror  ?  * 

He  set  himself  to  make  his  own  reply  a  real  peacemaker,  and 
went  out  to  Rednal  on  November  28th,  to  write  it.  The  speed  at 
which  he  always  worked  is  astonishing ;  it  was  finished  on  December 
yth,  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  —  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Newman  was  suffering  from  the  symptoms  of  what 
turned  out  in  January  quite  a  serious  illness,  probably  some  kind  of 
stone  or  gravel.  On  December  22nd  he  was  in  London,  where  he 
saw  Miss  Bathurst,  one  of  the  'nunnish  ladies'  of  Alcester  Street 
days  who  became  a  nun,  and  as  he  told  her  later,  in  answer  to  her 
inquiry,  'I  felt  it  when  I  walked  up  to  you,  got  worse  as  the  day 
went  on,  and  was  so  bad  in  the  train  going  back,  that  I  thought  I 
never  should  have  lasted  the  journey,  and  all  but  determined  to  stop 
at  Rugby*.  This  experience  made  him  cautious  afterwards  of 
travelling  when  he  was  not  absolutely  well. 

For  all  that,  Newman  sang  the  Christmas  Mass  as  usual,  then 
held  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  preached  at  the  later  Mass.  But 
on  December  28th  he  felt  too  ill  to  say  Mass  at  all.  On  New  Year's 
day  Ambrose  went  off  for  his  holiday,  and  the  day  after,  Newman 
collapsed.  He  wrote  afterwards  in  his  diary :  'could  not  say  mass, 
really  ill.  Dr  Evans  came  every  day.'  All  the  same  he  managed  to 
say  Mass  on  the  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  for  Epiphany.  On 
Tuesday  Neville  went  away;  and  the  next  day  Newman  'had 
leeches  on'.  He  was  in  bed  for  three  days,  but  again  got  up  on 
Sunday  to  say  Mass.  The  other  Fathers  cannot  have  realized  what 
was  the  matter ;  Newman  did  not  realize  it  himself,  and  struggled 
on,  correcting  the  proofs  of  the  Letter  and  coaching  a  boy  whose 
non-Catholic  father,  not  feeling  bound  by  Bishops'  decrees,  was 
sending  him  to  Oxford.  'Crammed  Towneley  nearly  every  day 
through  this  vacation.  He  came  to  me  in  bed.'  The  last  proof  went 
on  Wednesday,  January  lyth.  The  same  day  he  noted, '  J  past  2  a.m. 
got  rid  of  the  causa  maK*.  Dr.  Evans,  when  he  heard  of  it,  told  h*™ 
he  was  lucky  to  have  escaped  a  grave,  if  not  a  fatal  illness,  and  put 
him  on  a  special  regimen,  which  included  drinking  cider.  Neville 
said  that  Newman  always  regarded  this  deliverance  as  a  favour  from 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  whose  honour  he  was  defending.  But  he  said 
nothing  about  it,  and  few  even  of  his  friends  knew  the  danger  he 
had  been  in.  Excusing  himself  to  Miss  Bowles  for  not  writing  he 
said,  on  January  i8th,  CI  don't  wish  it  mentioned,  but  I  have  been 
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anxiously  indisposed  for  several  weeks,  and  am  still  on  my  sofa". 
Dr.  Evans  'came  for  the  last  time*  CHI  February  13th,  and  next  day 
Newman  was  giving  the  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday.  And  he  started 
his  cold  showers  again. 

He  told  Miss  Bowles  not  to  expect  too  much  of  his  pamphlet. 
'Pusey's  work  is  on  too  many  subjects  not  to  allow  of  a  dozen 
answers  —  and  since  I  am  only  giving  one,  every  reader  will  be 
expecting  one  or  other  of  the  eleven  which  I  don't  give.1  The 
Letter  came  out  on  the  last  day  of  January  1866 ;  a  fortnight  later 
aooo  copies  were  sold  and  Newman  was  correcting  it  for  a  second 
edition.  This  is  an  indication  of  his  restored  fame ;  so  is  the  fact 
that  his  literary  earnings,  declared  for  income  tax,  rose  from  £95  to 
£i  100  in  this  year. 

Newman  began  by  expressing  respect  for  the  piety  of  Anglicans 
and  the  rights  of  conscience ;  and  he  recalled  over-zealous  Catholics 
who  had  repulsed  the  ideas  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  'That  this 
Oxford  crisis  is  a  real  progress  to  Catholicism',  protested  one,  'I 
have  all  along  considered  a  perfect  delusion.  .  .  .  The  embrace  of 
Mr  Newman  is  the  kiss  that  would  betray  us.'  To  balance  this, 
Newman  emphasized  Wiseman's  encouragement.  Thus  he  was  able 
to  show  that  there  are  many  points  on  which  Catholics  lawfully 
differ,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pick  up  the  links  with  Anglicans* 
Pusey  had  insisted  that  converts  must  swallow  all  they  were  told, 
and  could  have  no  opinions  of  their  own ;  Newman  replied  that 
after  twenty  years  he  felt  he  had  as  much  right  to  speak  as  any 
other  Catholic. 

'Excuse  me  —  you  discharge  your  olive  branch  as  if  from  a 
catapult',  Newman  teased  Pusey.  He  did  not  want  his  own  Letter 
to  be  a  counter-attack,  and  planned  it  on  his  usual  pattern :  first 
setting  out  the  real  Catholic  belief  on  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  then 
trying  to  dear  away  some  of  the  obstacles  to  mutual  understanding. 
He  called  this  section  'Anglican  Misconceptions  and  Catholic 
Excesses  in  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin'.  Making  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  doctrine  and  devotion,  he  showed  how  the  position  of 
Mary  in  Catholic  theology  had  developed  from  the  ancient  teaching 
of  the  Fathers  on  'the  Second  Eve',  appealing  to  the  Fathers  because 
they  were  common  ground  with  Anglicans.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
show  that  the  extracts  which  had  so  shocked  Pusey  would  also  shock 
most  Catholics  —  even  as  repeated  in  Newman's  pamphlet  they  so 
shocked  Mother  Margaret  Hallahan,  devoted  as  she  was  to  the 
Mother  of  God,  that  she  put  her  hands  over  her  ears  in  horror  and 
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refused  to  listen.  Most  of  them  were  torn  from  their  context,  and 
others  mere  emotional  aberrations;  many  had  been  condemned 
authoritatively  from  Rome.  Newman,  with  his  usual  realism, 
observed  that  a  popular  religion  was  always  liable  to  corruption. 
This  caused  extreme  annoyance  in  circles  where  no  shortcomings 
whatever  were  admitted  to  exist  in  the  Church. 

Then  there  was  the  delicate  matter  of  differences  between  Catho- 
lics on  doctrine  not  yet  fully  defined,  and  the  value  of  the  utterances 
of  Faber  and  Ward.  'I  put  aside  the  Archbishop  of  course,  because 
of  his  office9,  said  Newman  —  a  useless  manoeuvre,  for  Manning 
regarded  himself  as  attacked  all  the  same.  Of  Faber  and  Ward 
Newman  said :  "These  two  authors  are  worthy  of  all  consideration, 
at  once  from  their  character  and  from  their  ability.  In  their  respec- 
tive lines  they  are  perhaps  without  equals  at  this  particular  time ; 
and  they  deserve  die  influence  they  possess.  One  is  still  in  the 
vigour  of  his  powers;  the  other  has  departed  amid  the  tears  of 
hundreds.  It  is  pleasant  to  praise  them  for  their  real  excellences ; 
but  why  do  you  rest  on  them  as  authorities  ?  You  say  of  the  one 
that  he  was  "a  popular  writer" ;  but  is  there  not  sufficient  reason 
for  this  in  the  fact  of  his  remarkable  gifts,  of  his  poetical  fancy,  his 
engaging  frankness,  his  playful  wit,  his  affectionateness,  his  sensitive 
piety,  without  supposing  that  the  wide  diffusion  of  his  works  is 
caused  by  a  general  sympathy  with  his  particular  sentiments  about 
the  Blessed  Virgin  ?  And  as  to  our  other  friend,  do  not  his  energy, 
acuteness,  and  theological  reading,  displayed  on  the  vantage  ground 
of  the  historic  "Dublin  Review",  fully  account  for  the  sensation 
he  has  produced,  without  supposing  that  any  great  number  of  our 
body  go  his  lengths  in  their  view  of  the  Pope's  infallibility?  Our 
silence  as  regards  their  writings  is  very  intelligible :  it  is  not  agree- 
able to  protest,  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  against  the  writings  of  men 
in  our  own  Communion  whom  we  love  and  respect.  But  the  plain 
fact  is  this,  —  they  came  to  the  Church,  and  have  thereby  saved 
their  souk;  but  they  are  in  no  sense  spokesmen  for  English 
Catholics.  .  / 

This  mild  assertion  of  the  right  to  differ  from  Faber  and  Ward 
(tad  Manning)  was  regarded  by  keen  Ultramontanes  as  disloyalty 
to  the  Church,  and  a  hoisting  of  the  flag  of  rebellion  (Oxford)  on 
the  Birmingham  Oratory.  They  were  all  the  more  annoyed  because 
die  Letter  was  widely  and  sympathetically  reviewed  in  the  national 
press  —  Protestant  and  secular  approval  was  the  proof  of  Newman's 
treason. 
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But  Newman  got  many  letters  from  Catholics,  such  as  Dr. 
Russell  of  Maynooth,  thanking  him  for  this  timely  corrective  to  the 
emotional  excesses  of  Faber  and  the  intellectual  excesses  of  Ward. 
And  Faber's  Anglican  brother  Frank  expressed  his  gratitude  for 
what  Newman  had  said  of  'Fred'.  "I  thought  what  you  said  most 
touching;  and  yet  not  more  touching  than  truthful.'  He  con- 
sidered Manning  political  by  nature,  'but  Fred  would  write  as  he 
did  from  the  poetry  of  his  nature  —  from  a  disposition  to  over- 
colour  which  attended  him  through  life,  and  from  its  being  necessary 
for  him  to  find  some  outlet  for  a  nature  unusually  affectionate.  "I 
have  no  Edith  or  Stanley",  he  wrote  once  to  me,  alluding  to  the 
names  of  two  of  my  children/  Fred's  brother  might  be  pleased, 
but  Fred's  friends  in  London  regarded  Newman's  words  as  hostile, 
even  shocking.  Faber's  reputation  as  the  Ultramontane  saint  was 
enthusiastically  upheld ;  hardly  a  number  of  the  Dublin  appeared 
without  its  eulogy.  Poetical  fancy  and  sensitive  piety  were  poor 
stuff  to  those  who  were  reading  comparisons  of  Faber  to  St.  Philip, 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  St.  Bernard  and  even  St.  Augustine. 

The  party-feeling  aroused  by  the  Letter  appears  in  the  corre- 
spondence between  Talbot  and  Manning.  TaJbot  asked  Manning 
to  send  him  the  pamphlet  as  soon  as  it  was  out,  and  on  February 
2oth  he  wrote :  '  The  patristic  argument  is  admirable  and  unanswer- 
able, but  there  is  nothing  new  in  it.  The  introduction  and  some 
other  passages  are  detestable.  His  sarcastic  remarks  about  you 
have  given  pain  to  many  who  have  written  to  me  about  them.'  (Did 
he  mean:  "I  put  aside  the  Archbishop  because  of  his  office'?) 
"They  are  most  uncatholic  and  unchristian.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Review  and  the  old  school  of  Catholics  will  rally 
round  Newman  in  opposition  to  you  and  Rome.  Stand  firm,  do 
not  yield  a  bit  in  the  line  you  have  taken.  The  Oratory  (London) 
will  support  you,  Ward,  and  many  others,  and  what  is  better  still, 
you  will  have  the  Holy  See  on  your  side.  .  :  .  You  will  have  battles 
to  fight,  because  every  Englishman  is  naturally  anti-Roman.  .  .  . 
Dr  Newman  is  more  English  than  the  English.  His  spirit  must  be 
crushed.' 

Manning  replied,  'What  you  write  about  Dr  Newman  is  true. 
Whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  he  has  become  the  centre  of  those  who 
hold  low  views  about  the  Holy  See,  are  anti-Roman,  cold  and  silent, 
to  say  no  more,  about  the  Temporal  Power,  national,  English, 
critical  of  Catholic  devotions,  and  always  on  the  lower  side.  I  see 
no  danger  of  a  Cisalpine  Club  rising  again,  but  I  see  much  danger 
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af  an  English  Catholicism,  of  which  Newman  is  the  highest  type. 
It  is  the  old  Anglican,  patristic,  literary,  Oxford  tone  transplanted 
into  the  Church.  ...  In  one  word,  it  is  worldly  Catholicism,  and 
it  will  have  the  worldly  on  its  side,  and  will  deceive  many.  Now 
Ward  and  Faber  may  exaggerate,  but  they  are  a  thousand  times  nearer 
to  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  Holy  See  than  those  who  oppose  them. 
Between  us  and  diem  there  is  a  far  greater  distance  than  between 
them  and  Dr  Pusey's  book.  I  know  that  the  Anglicans  look  on  the 
Apologia  as  a  plea  for  remaining  as  they  are.  What  makes  this  more 
anxious  is  that  there  is  the  same  school  growing  up  in  France.  .  .  . 
I  have  not  failed  to  see  what  you  notice  in  Dr  Newman's  pamphlet 
towards  myself,  but  I  do  not  talk  about  it  and  shall  never  notice  it.' 
In  spite  of  these  perils,  he  ended  full  of  confidence. 

4 The  same  school  growing  up  in  France*  which  Manning  thought 
he  saw,  was  composed  of  those  who  began  to  react,  sometimes 
angrily,  against  the  increasingly  overbearing  tone  of  the  Ultramon- 
tanes.  In  France  the  famous  Univers  was  controlled  by  the  journalist 
Louis  Veuillot,  whose  fanatical  papalism  seems  often  to  have  verged 
on  lunacy.  Often  quoted  is  his  revision  of  an  office  hymn  with  the 
name  Pius  inserted  instead  of  Deus ;  such  aberrations  lent  colour  to 
Protestant  horrors  that  Catholics  were  bent  on  deifying  the  Pope. 
Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  and  later  the  leader  of  the  minority 
at  the  Vatican  Council,  once  banned  the  Univers  in  his  diocese ;  in 
consequence  he  became  the  favourite  enemy  of  its  influential  editor. 
Dupanloup  had  been,  and  still  was,  a  faithful  supporter  of  the  Pope's 
prerogatives ;  there  was  little  real  Gallicanism  left  in  France,  and 
there  was  certainly  none  in  England.  Talbot's  bugbear  hardly 
existed  outside  his  own  mind,  but  fears  are  powerful  generators  of 
hallucinations.  Manning's  view  was  coloured  by  his  reactions  to 
the  Anglicanism  he  had  left,  as  can  be  seen  from  his  habit,  shared 
with  Faber,  of  dividing  religion  into  'low*  and  'high5. 

It  is  significant  that  Manning,  both  now  and  in  the  private  self- 
justifications  of  his  old  age,  returned  again  and  again  to  two  things : 
his  identification  with  the  Holy  See,  and  the  reactions  of  Anglicans. 
Manning  had  left  the  Church  of  England  when  the  Gorham  judg- 
ment convinced  him  that  it  was  hopelessly  corrupted  by  its  associa- 
tion with  the  state,  which  kept  it  a  national  body  and  vitiated  its 
spiritual  authority.  In  submitting  to  the  Holy  See  Manning  made 
an  act  of  faith  in  the  universality  of  the  true  Church  and  its  super- 
natural authority,  separated  from  the  world.  But  he  was  very 
English,  cricket  playing,  practical,  sweeping  aside  intellectual  distinc- 
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tions  as  'hair-splitting'  and  sure  that  what  he  felt  was  right,  must  be 
right.  He  was  also  extremely  obstinate,  another  English  character- 
istic, useful  on  dangerous  occasions,  but  dangerous  in  complex  ones. 
Paradoxically,  it  was  these  national  qualities  which  made  his  advocacy 
of  Rome  so  determined.  Rome  stood  for  universality  and  the  rule 
of  the  Spirit ;  therefore  Anglicanism  represented  national  separatism 
and  worldliness.  Since  at  that  time  the  Anglican  Church,  compared 
with  the  English  Catholic  body,  was  a  great  power  allied  with  a 
great  secular  empire,  Manning  felt  himself  to  be  a  David  in  face  of 
Goliath.  So  that  to  see  Newman  fraternizing  in  public  with  the 
giant  enemy  was  simply  shocking  to  him.  He  allowed  that  Newman 
might  not  realize  the  enormity  of  his  own  behaviour,  but  it  was  no 
less  dangerous  for  all  that.  'Poor  man',  Talbot  said,  'by  living 
almost  ever  since  he  has  been  a  Catholic  surrounded  by  a  set  of 
inferior  men  who  idolize  him,  I  do  not  think  he  has  ever  acquired 
Catholic  instincts/ 

Comments  like  this  from  men  as  'superior'  as  Talbot  remind  one 
that  nearly  all  the  English  Ultramontane  leaders  were  converts  — 
Talbot  himself  was  one.  A  certain  type  of  person,  in  leaving  one 
allegiance  for  another,  becomes  emotionally  unbalanced,  in  the  sense 
of  reacting  violently  against  what  he  has  left,  sometimes  projecting 
on  to  it  failings  which  were  really  his  own,  and  exaggerating  in  his 
new  milieu  whatever  is  opposite  to  the  past.  The  so-called  Catholic 
instincts  which  Talbot  thought  he  had  acquired,  were  more  like  a 
caricature  of  the  prejudices  and  mannerisms  of  a  Roman  clique 
which  happened  to  be  dominant  at  the  time.  His  attitude,  as  Bishop 
Clifford  was  soon  to  observe,  was  not  even  that  of  the  real  Roman 
tradition,  which  Clifford,  with  his  family  connexions,  was  in  a 
position  to  know.  For  Talbot  and  Manning  to  call  uncatholic  all 
those  who  did  not  share  their  views  was  intolerant  and  narrow  and 
quite  indefensible.  Manning  did  not  realize,  till  he  himself  was  a 
Cardinal,  that  what  he  had  so  long  called  'the  Holy  See9  was  really 
"the  policy  of  Pius  IX  and  his  advisers'.  To  the  real  Holy  See,  the 
authority  of  St.  Peter,  living  through  many  different  Popes,  good  and 
bad,  and  their  policies,  Newman  was  as  loyal  as  any  other  Catholic ; 
he  was  loyal  to  Pius  IX  too,  for  whom  he  felt  affectionate  respect  as  a 
person,  even  when  he  thought  his  actions  sometimes  mistaken. 

On  February  z8th,  1866,  Newman  wrote  to  Ward,  "I  do  not  fed 
our  differences  to  be  such  a  trouble  as  you  do ;  for  such  differences 
always  have  been,  always  will  be  in  the  Church ;  and  Christians 
would  have  ceased  to  have  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  if  such 
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differences  did  not  exist.  It  is  part  of  their  militant  state.  No 
human  power  can  hinder  it ;  nor,  if  it  attempted  it,  could  do  more 
than  make  *  solitude  and  call  it  peace.  And  thus  thinking  that  man 
cannot  hinder  it,  however  much  he  try,  I  have  no  great  anxiety  or 
trouble.  Man  cannot  and  God  will  not.  He  means  such  differences  to 
be  an  exercise  of  charity.  Of  course  I  wish  as  much  as  possible  to 
agree  with  all  my  friends ;  but  if,  in  spite  of  my  utmost  efforts,  they 
go  beyond  me,  or  come  short  of  me,  I  can't  help  it,  and  take  it  easy/ 

The  particular  difference  between  Newman  and  Ward,  of  course, 
was  on  the  Pope's  infallibity  —  yet  it  was  not  as  deep  a  division  as 
Ward  tried  to  make  out.  '  I  have  ever  thought  it  likely  to  be  true, 
never  thought  it  certain9,  Newman  said.  'I  think,  too,  its  definition 
inexpedient  and  unlikely ;  but  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  accept- 
ing it,  were  it  made.  And  I  don't  think  my  reason  will  ever  go  for- 
ward or  backward  in  this  matter.'  It  did  not.  Ward  was  shocked 
by  this  letter  and  showed  it  to  Manning.  The  difference  between 
them  and  Newman  was  not  that  he  disbelieved  in  the  Pope's  infalli- 
bility, but  that  they  insisted  on  their  own  interpretation  of  it,  as  if 
it  were  already  defined  as  part  of  the  faith  and  would  not  allow  that 
anyone  holding  a  different  opinion  could  be  a  true  Catholic.  New- 
man compared  them  to  the  early  Novations,  whose  rigorous  views 
tended  to  set  up  a  Church  within  the  Church  —  perhaps  a  little 
like  the  early  Jansenists  too,  in  this  respect,  though  of  course  with 
dissimilar  views.  Newman  was  aware  that  in  the  past  it  had  taken 
years,  sometimes  centuries,  for  theologians  to  hammer  out  the  final 
form  of  disputed  doctrine,  and  he  felt  that  the  Ultramontanes  were 
trying  to  push  through  extreme  views  by  sheer  force  and  speed. 
Many  bishops  in  France  and  Germany  were  feeling  the  same. 
Manning  had  actually  taken  a  private  vow  to  press  for  the  definition 
by  all  means  in  his  power.  This  did  not  matter  much  while  he  was 
a  mere  private  individual,  but  as  Archbishop  of  Westminster  he  was 
able  to  affect  thousands. 

Catholics  to-day,  accustomed  to  the  restricted  definition  event- 
ually passed  at  the  Vatican  Council,  are  often  as  surprised  and 
shocked  as  Protestants  when  they  read  the  aberrations  of  the  extreme 
Infallibilists.  Abbot  Butler  has  pointed  out  that  though  the  fact  of 
the  definition  was  a  triumph  for  them,  the  form  of  it  was  not,  since 
it  expressed  the  central  and  moderate  view  of  the  majority.  Extrava- 
gant claims,  such  as  Ward's,  that  all  a  Pope's  encyclicals  and 
allocutions  contained  infallible  doctrine  and  irreversible  decisions 
which  must  be  received  with  absolute  internal  as  well  as  external 
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submission,  were  not  incorporated.  Yet  during  the  sixties  Ward 
put  these  views  forward  as  normal,  and  as  the  only  alternative  to  the 
liberal  opinions  that  Popes  were  not  only  fallible  but  subject  to  the 
decisions  of  General  Councils.  Of  course  the  more  the  Ultramon- 
tane* claimed  for  the  Pope,  the  wilder  grew  the  denials  of  the  liberals. 
It  was  this  driving  of  things  to  extremes  that  Newman  so  deplored, 
and  he  found  particularly  painful  the  forcing  of  doctrines  on  large 
masses  of  faithful  Catholics  not  ready  for  them,  and  unable  to 
understand  what  was  involved. 

The  reason  for  this  unprecedented  speeding  up  of  the  usual 
processes  of  development,  lay  in  the  new  and  universal  power  of 
the  Press.  In  the  hey-day  of  the  Byzantines,  it  was  said  that  even 
the  barbers  came  to  blows  about  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
Incarnation ;  newspapers  brought  about  a  similar  situation  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Ordinary  Catholics  were  subjected  to  a  con- 
stant stream  of  propaganda,  from  the  Univers  in  France,  in  Italy 
from  the  Civiltd  cattolica,  edited  by  a  group  of  Jesuits  in  Rome,  and 
in  England  from  the  Dublin  Review  and,  after  1868,  the  Tablet,  which 
was  then  bought  and  edited  by  Manning's  protege  Herbert  Vaughan. 
In  England,  once  the  Rambler  came  to  an  end,  there  was  no  counter- 
balance. Ward  could  pontificate  unopposed,  supported  by  a  series 
of  strong  Pastorals  from  the  Archbishop.  The  more  powerful  the 
Ultramontanes  grew,  the  more  despotic  they  became. 

In  March  1866  Ward  wrote  an  attack  on  Newman,  against  his 
Letter  to  Dr  Pusey.  Manning  advised  revision  by  another  theologian, 
and  then  told  Ward  to  send  it  to  Bishop  Ullathorne.  UUathorne 
refused  to  read  it ;  as  he  was  Newman's  Bishop,  it  would  be  his  duty 
to  examine  any  charges  made  against  him,  and  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  Newman  to  check  an  attack  on  him  for  its  author*  When  UUa- 
thorne told  him  what  had  happened,  Newman  regarded  it  as  an 
attempt  to  make  sure  of  the  ground  against  him  by  gaining  the 
sanction  of  his  own  Bishop  to  a  semi-public  censure.  Manning  sent 
Ward's  article  on  to  Clifford  of  Clifton,  but  he  said  outright  that  he 
had  liked  Newman's  pamphlet  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
criticizing  it.  Seeing  how  the  land  lay,  Maiming  persuaded  Ward 
not  to  publish  his  article,  Talbot  considered  that  a  wise  move,  as 
there  was  nothing  in  Newman's  Letter  that  could  easily  be  laid  hold 
of —this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Talbot  disliked  the  tone  of  it. 

Ward's  abortive  attack  was  known  to  few,  but  everyone  read  in 
the  Tablet  a  furious  letter  from  E.  R.  Martin,  the  Roman  correspon- 
dent of  the  Weekly  Register,  the  paper  owned  by  Henry  Wilberforce. 
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Martin  wrote  this  time  as  a  private  person,  but  he  freely  spoke  of 
opinion  in  Rome.  He  was  quite  hysterical  with  disgust  at  Newman's 
supposed  coldness  towards  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Grief  and  pain  was 
felt  in  Rome,  he  said.  He  himself  was  nobody,  yet  'may  not  even 
the  tiniest  child  strike  lawfully,  and  even  nobly  strike  when  he  is 
striking  for  his  mother?  And  though  one  has  to  strike  at  a  great 
genius  and  an  intellectual  giant,  there  is  reason  for  doing  it.  For 
to  see  one's  mother  dragged  down  to  a  mere  intellectual  conceit, 
may  well  make  a  man  bold.  Newman',  he  cried,  'has  put  up  our 
Mother  in  a  public  place,  and  taken  her  prerogatives  to  pieces,  not 
reverently,  not  lovingly,  not  devotionally,  but  coldly,  dogmatically 
and  drily.*  He  suggested  that  there  were  statements  which  would 
ensure  the  condemnation  of  the  Holy  Office,  if  they  were  formally 
submitted.  He  contrasted  Faber's  wonderful  power  of  drawing 
souls  with  his  devotional  books,  and  went  off  into  long  grumbles 
about  intelkctualism,  Englishness,  the  shocking  idea  that  a  people's 
religion  was  always  inclined  to  corruptions,  and  old  Catholics,  how 
dried  up  and  Protestantized  they  were,  naming  several  ancient  and 
respected  families. 

Martin  was  a  considerable  nuisance  to  his  own  party,  for  he 
always  said  too  much  too  soon.  The  immediate  effect  of  his  letter 
was  to  rouse  the  fighting  spirit  of  Bishop  Clifford,  who  gave  him  a 
good  dressing  down  the  next  week,  ably  defending  Newman.  Various 
letters  were  printed  in  the  next  few  numbers,  some  favouring 
Newman,  some  deploring  his  'sneers'  against  Faber  and  Ward, 
At  last  UUathorne  wrote  in  Newman's  defence,  giving  details  of  the 
regular  and  special  devotions  at  the  Oratory  concerned  with  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  signs  of  Newman's  own  devotion  in  his 
dedications  to  her.  The  Bishop  included  similar  information  to 
show  Newman's  loyalty  to  the  Holy  See  and  mentioned  his  private 
subscription  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  papal  funds  in  the  recent  troubles. 
UUathorne  got  his  details  from  Ambrose  St.  John,  who  added,  what 
Newman  had  forgotten,  that  on  leaving  Roman  territory  in  1847, 
coming  home  to  found  the  Oratory,  he  had  kissed  the  ground  in 
token  of  obedience.  UUathorne's  defence  was  hearty.  'When  the 
champion  of  Israel  was  made  a  sport  for  the  Philistines',  he  said,  'we 
do  not  find  that  it  was  any  of  the  children  of  Israel  who  first  made 
their  defender  blind,  and  then  brought  him  forth  as  a  spectacle  of 
derision  .  .  .' 

The  fury  of  the  attack  and  the  warmth  of  the  defence  show  the 
overheated  atmosphere  in  which  Newman  was  writing,  and  why  he 
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was  able  to  go  no  further  at  present*  He  had  hoped  to  go  on  to  say 
something  about  the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  but  to  do  so  now  would 
bring  him  into  direct  opposition  with  the  new  Archbishop,  who  was 
in  high  favour  at  Rome,  and  might  only  disturb  the  minds  of  English 
Catholics  still  further.  Knowledge  of  Ward's  attitude  and  talk  in 
Rome  of  the  Index  suggested  that  he  was  in  danger  of  coming  under 
censure,  which  would  help  nobody. 

So  when  Miss  Bowles,  spokesman  for  so  many  friends,  pressed 
him  to  take  up  the  vital  question,  he  answered  her  on  April  i6th : 
'Recollect,  to  write  theology  is  like  dancing  on  a  tight  rope  some 
hundred  feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  hard  to  keep  from  falling,  and 
the  fall  is  great.  Ladies  can't  be  in  a  position  to  try.  The  questions 
are  so  subtle,  the  distinctions  so  fine,  and  critical  jealous  eyes  so 
many.'  And  he  thus  described  what  had  just  happened :  *  I  thought 
at  length  my  time  had  come.  I  had  introduced  the  narrow  end  of 
the  wedge  —  and  made  a  split  —  I  feared  it  would  split  fiercely  and 
irregularly,  and  I  thought  by  withdrawing  the  wedge  the  split  might 
be  left  at  present  more  naturally  to  increase  itself.  ...  I  have  long 
said  "the  night  cometh  etc"  but  that  does  not  make  it  right  to  act 
in  a  hurry.  Better  not  to  do  a  thing  than  to  do  it  badly.  I  must  be 
patient  and  wait  on  God.  If  it  is  His  will  I  should  do  more,  He  will 
give  me  time.  I  am  not  serving  Him,  by  blundering.' 

Nothing  expresses  so  well  Newman's  power,  his  awareness  of  it, 
and  his  restraint  and  patience  in  waiting  for  the  right  moment  to  use 
it. 

On  March  25th,  1866,  Palm  Sunday,  the  Bishop  called  and  for 
the  second  time  offered  Newman  the  Oxford  Mission. 
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NEWMAN  was  not  keen  to  get  involved  once  more  with  Oxford 
plans.  He  felt  that  the  Bishop  was  simply  anxious  to  get  a  new 
church  built,  and  was  blinking  the  other  difficulties.  Apart  from 
the  question  of  the  University,  Newman  was  afraid  that  after  his 
name  had  been  used  to  get  money,  the  Oratory  would  find  itself 
tied  indefinitely  to  the  Oxford  mission,  unable  to  get  on  with  what 
should  be  its  real  work  in  the  University.  Therefore  he  proposed  to 
start  in  a  small  way,  with  an  Oratory  and  chapel  in  his  houses  near 
Christ  Church,  the  mission  paying  rent  for  the  use  of  the  chapel, 
which  would  be  served  by  a  curate.  Ullathorne  was  not  pleased, 
though  he  was  mollified  when  Newman  explained  that  he  was  look- 
ing to  the  future,  when  the  parish  would  belong  to  the  diocese  — 
for  the  present  the  curate  would  be  one  of  themselves. 

Ullathorne  was  not  a  good  diplomat ;  he  tended  to  talk  round  a 
subject  without  making  himself  dear.  At  4.35  p.m.  on  May  I9th 
Newman  noted,  *the  Bishop  is  just  gone.  He  has  left  a  depressing 
effect  on  my  mind  —  he  has  almost  put  me  in  a  fix  what  to  do  about 
Oxford.  Yet  it  is  most  difficult  to  back  out.  .  .  .  During  some 
minutes  conversation  I  had  not  a  dream  what  he  meant.  .  .  .  While 
we  were  beating  about  the  bush  he  said  the  building  of  the  church 
could  not  be  delayed/  Newman  pointed  out  that  the  site  he  owned, 
though  good  for  an  Oratory,  was  bad  for  a  mission  church.  Ulla- 
thorne yielded  the  point ;  but  there  was  another  site  in  prospect, 
off  New  Inn  Hall  Street.  'My  impression  is  ...  we  shall  come 
into  collision  both  with  the  people  of  the  Mission  and  the  University/ 
Newman  noted  gloomily ;  with  the  people  for  asking  rent  for  the 
chapel  and  not  immediately  building  a  church,  and  with  the  Univer- 
sity because  there  were  so  few  Catholics  in  the  colleges  as  to  give 
little  reason  for  their  presence.  He  also  thought  the  Bishop  was 
frightened  because  he  had  realized  that  Newman  intended  the 
Oratory's  connexion  with  the  mission  to  be  temporary  only. 
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It  was  not  a  happy  interview.  Ullathorne  took  the  opportunity 
to  say  that  he  was  sorry  Newman  had  allowed  Oxenham  (who  had 
given  so  much  trouble  in  the  School)  to  dedicate  to  him  his  transla- 
tion of  a  work  of  Dollinger's.  Newman  said  he  could  not  have 
refused  without  appearing  to  act  from  party  spirit  —  no  doubt,  he 
observed,  Manning  felt  the  same  at  Ward's  recent  dedication  of  a 
book  to  him !  The  Bishop  complained  that  Oxenham  was  a  layman 
writing  on  theology.  'I  answered  that  he  shared  that  disadvantage 
with  Ward*,  remarked  Newman  dryly.  He  thought  Ullathorne  not 
indisposed  to  stop  them  both. 

Manning  had  just  issued  directives  in  the  Archdiocese,  telling 
his  priests  to  preach  against  Oxford  education:  'does  this  mean 
the  other  Bishops  will  take  the  same  line?*  Newman  noted.  He 
knew  that  if  he  was  in  Oxford,  it  would  be  an  indirect  encouragement 
to  parents  to  send  their  sons  there.  It  would  be  hard  if,  acting  in 
obedience  to  his  own  Bishop  in  going  there,  his  presence  would  be 
regarded  as  an  act  of  defiance  by  the  hierarchy  in  general,  and  West- 
minster in  particular.  Newman  was  also  afraid,  from  past  history, 
that  he  would  again  be  accused  of  wanting  two  Oratories  subjected 
to  his  rule  at  once.  Therefore  he  told  Ullathorne,  on  June  8th, 
after  consultation  with  the  other  Fathers,  that  they  would  accept 
the  Mission  only  if  direct  permission  could  be  obtained  from  Propa- 
ganda for  the  foundation  of  an  Oratory  in  Oxford.  The  Bishop  was 
sure  he  could  achieve  this,  and  they  began  to  discuss  a  new  circular. 

Through  all  these  deliberations  Newman's  ordinary  work  con- 
tinued. May  was  cold  and  so  dark  that  he  sometimes  had  to  light 
candles  at  mid-morning.  He  was  coaching  the  boys  for  the  Latin 
play ;  in  June  he  examined  them.  He  wrote  a  review  of  Ecce  Homo, 
a  religious  best-seller  published  anonymously  but  by  Seeley ;  some 
actually  ascribed  it  to  Newman  himself.  He  did  not  think  much  of 
it.  After  the  examinations  were  over  he  went  with  Neville  to  London 
for  a  busy  ten  days.  He  sat  for  Woolner,  the  sculptor  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Combes  of  Oxford),  had  breakfast  with  Gladstone 
and  met  many  friends,  discussing  Oxford  plans  with  Hope-Scott 
and  Bellasis.  'Came  down  safe  and  well  to  Birmingham *,  he  wrote 
triumphantly  in  his  diary  at-the  end  of  June,  arriving  with  a  dreadful 
storm. 

Another  kind  of  storm  blew  up  in  July.  Neville  was  in  the  midst 
of  complex  negotiations  for  the  New  Inn  Hall  site  in  Oxford  when 
Ullathorne  wrote  to  say  that  the  Pope  had  directed  that  the  decision 
about  the  Oxford  Oratory  must  be  delayed  till  an  inquiry  had  been 
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made  at  to  whether  it  would  encourage  Catholics  to  attend  the 
University.  Newman  thought  this  virtually  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  scheme.  He  wanted  to  write  to  the  Bishop  saying,  'Isn't  it 
better  to  end  it  all  at  once  ?'  But  the  other  Fathers  were  reluctant 
to  give  in  tiU  they  were  forced. 

There  was  a  wild  day  of  telegrams  crossing  each  other.  Newman 
and  Neville  happened  to  be  both  at  Rednal.  Neville  went  into 
Birmingham  to  send  a  telegram  for  Newman,  but  at  the  Oratory  he 
found  one  from  Oxford  demanding  an  immediate  answer  as  to 
whether  to  buy  the  property  there.  He  answered  in  the  negative 
and  went  back  to  Rednal  without  sending  Newman's  telegram. 
Newman  sent  it  later  —  by  one  of  the  orphans.  Then  the  Bishop's 
letter  arrived  and  Newman,  feeling  all  was  at  an  end,  drafted  his 
answer.  At  ten  o'clock  when  he  was  undressing  for  bed,  Godwin  — 
race  Brother  Frederick  —  came  panting  out  from  Birmingham  with 
a  telegram  from  Oxford  saying  the  sale  was  complete  and  the  pro- 
perty theirs.  In  this  confusion  they  decided  that  Neville  must  go  up 
to  London  next  day  and  get  advice  from  Newman's  lay  friends. 

From  London  Neville  duly  reported  Hope-Scott's  opinion.  New- 
man must  not  be  the  one  to  break  off,  while  the  Bishop  still  wished  it. 
*  Things  go  on  in  spite  of  opposition.  You  are  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence—  let  the  act  of  stopping  you  be  theirs,  if  so  it  is  to  be.'  The 
Fathers  were  strongly  of  this  opinion  too.  So  Newman  gave  up  his 
own  wish,  to  back  out  of  his  own  accord,  and  wrote  to  the  Bishop 
to  thank  him  for  his  efforts ;  he  emphasized  his  "willingness  to  act 
according  to  the  Holy  Father's  decision'  —  whatever  it  should  be. 
A  day  or  two  later  he  met  Ambrose  in  London  and  crossed  the 
channel  for  a  holiday  in  Switzerland  which  Ambrose  had  planned  in 
conjunction  with  the  doctor,  who  thought  mountain  air  would  be 
good  for  Newman,  after  the  pain  and  discomfort  of  his  illness  in  the 
winter. 

Needless  to  say,  the  weather  was  not  good.  They  went  to  Vevey 
and  thea  by  boat  to  Glion,  where  they  stayed  till  August  loth,  going 
on  to  Chamb&ry .  They  arrived  in  pelting  rain.  They  had  left  Glion 
partly  because  the  food  was  poor,  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  to  Maes  —  they  missed  it  on  Sunday  because  the  weather 
was  too  bad  to  get  to  Vevey.  However,  they  had  one  fine  day  and 
climbed  the  Rocbers  de  Naye,  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
Glim.  They  started  at  nine  and  were  at  the  top  by  half-past  one  — 
'the  last  part  very  steep,  a  regular  Jacob's  ladder*,  Ambrose  described 
it,  "up  which  the  Father  ran  almost  without  stopping  like  unto  a 
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very  active  lamplighter ;  slowly  and  pantingty  I  toiled  up  after  him 
and  was  not  more  than  20  minutes  behind*  The  view  repaid  us 
well.'  They  saw  Mont  Blanc,  for  the  first  and  only  time  and  were 
home  by  four,  Ambrose  'wet  through  with  sweat  from  collar  to 
socks'. 

'It  is  wonderful  what  vigour  the  Father  has',  he  observed,  "and 
this  when  the  meat  has  been  so  tough  that  I  fear  he  has  seldom  had  a 
really  good  dinner  at  the  Glion  hotel.  It  was  too  fine  a  concern, 
lots  of  dishes  with  nothing  in  them  but  a  bit  of  paste  or  a  leg  of 
pigeon,  just  what  the  Father  hates,  and  then  instead  of  pudding,  ice.9 
Another  difficulty  was  that  people  guessed  Newman's  identity, 
'which  bored  him  and  made  him  want  to  go'.  But  Ambrose  was 
rather  pleased  with  a  gentleman  from  Oriel  who  told  them,  as  they 
were  leaving,  that  he  recognized  Newman  from  the  picture  put  up 
in  the  Common  Room  by  Burgon.  'Fancy  what  a  compliment,' 
said  Ambrose,  'only  two  old  Provosts  in  grand  frames  to  keep  him 
company.' 

From  Cham  Wry  on  August  i2th  Newman  wrote  to  Neville,  'I 
am  sitting  with  three  undergarments  on,  a  waistcoat,  a  coat,  and  my 
great  rug  over  my  shoulders,  and  my  worsted  cap  on  and  am  just 
tolerably  warm'.  It  was  'a  nice  dean  house;  about  40  inoffensive 
inmates,  most  of  them  women  and  children'.  In  a  later  letter,  full 
of  the  oddities  of  meals  and  beds  in  foreign  parts,  Newman  remarked 
that  at  Chambery  he  'had  to  be  like  a  serpent  in  and  out'  of  the 
bumpy  mattress.  At  Interlaken,  after  waking  up  with  bare  feet  and 
a  crick  in  his  neck,  he  took  the  mattress  off  altogether.  From 
Chambery  they  went  to  Lausanne  and  Fribourg,  then  to  Berne  and 
Interlaken,  where  they  stayed.  One  or  two  days  were  fine,  but  sud- 
denly, fed  up  with  lumpy  beds,  indigestible  food  and  rain,  Newman 
made  a  typical  dash  for  home,  travelling  non-stop,  night  and  day, 
till  he  reached  Birmingham  —  at  one  in  the  morning.  A  few  days 
later,  on  the  nth  of  September,  school  met  This  had  been  a  longer 
and  more  conventional  Victorian  holiday  than  Newman  had  taken 
before  and  he  did  not  attempt  it  again.  At  sixty-five  he  felt  himself 
too  old  to  enjoy  it,  and  preferred  the  peace  of  Rednal. 

When  they  had  arrived  at  Chambery,  Newman  had  found  a 
letter  from  the  Bishop  awaiting  him.  It  contained  a  copy  of  what 
Ulkthome  had  written  for  Barnabo  on  the  Oxford  scheme.  On 
reading  it  over  Newman  felt  that  on  one  point  the  Bishop  had  been 
unfair  to  him.  He  said  that  when  he  read  the  original  circular  (1864) 
it  suggested  that  a  Catholic  College  was  intended  —  the  very  thing 
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that  UUathorne  had  denied  when  Wiseman  asserted  it.  But  by  thus 
gently  shifting  the  blame  to  Newman,  he  was  able  to  explain  why  the 
previous  scheme  had  fallen  through  without  separating  himself  from 
the  other  Bishops  and  the  (subsequent)  directive  from  Propaganda 
against  sending  Catholics  to  the  University. 

The  Fathers  in  Birmingham,  annoyed  at  this  manoeuvre,  had 
been  in  two  minds  whether  to  send  this  letter  on,  fearing  it  might 
spoil  Newman's  holiday.  But  as  usual  he  was  tougher  than  they 
thought.  He  sent  them  a  copy  of  his  reply.  *  You  will  see  I  have 
been  somewhat  sharp  in  my  answer  to  the  Bishop9,  he  told  them, 
4  but  I  have  been  as  careful  as  I  can/  He  showed  by  means  of 
quotations  from  earlier  letters  that  he  had  never  publicly  advocated 
a  Catholic  College,  or  even  encouraged  Catholics  to  go  to  Oxford  — 
confining  himself  solely  to  the  question  of  the  spiritual  (not  educa- 
tional) care  of  those  who  were  already  there.  Bittleston  wrote  to 
tell  Newman  they  were  all  delighted  with  his  answer.  'Edward 
hurrayed  and  clapped  his  hands  —  it  seemed  to  be  a  surprise  to  him 
that  you  could  give  so  complete  an  answer  to  the  reproach  or  charge 
insinuated.  ,  ,  .'  They  were  all  annoyed  with  the  Bishop.  Neville 
remarked,  'The  Bishop  has  got  into  a  scrape  with  Barnab6  for 
patronizing  the  Father,  so  he  tries  to  suck  up  to  B°  by  making  a  sort 

of  charge  against  the  Father.  ...  I  could of  both,  especially 

the  Bishop's.'  The  expressive  dashes  are  Neville's  own. 

UUathorne  certainly  owed  Newman  some  explanation  or  apology, 
since  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  increase  Cardinal  Barnabo's  suspi- 
cions; but  he  did  not  answer  the  letter.  A  fortnight  after  Newman's 
return  to  Birmingham,  on  September  3rd,  he  called  at  the  Oratory. 
Newman  made  a  note  of  the  interview  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
which  later  he  sent  to  Hope-Scott.  UUathorne  said,  'By  the  bye,  I 
received  your  letter  from  Switzerland'.  He  had  not  at  once  set  right 
the  point  with  Barnab6,  because  he  thought  it  would  make  Newman 
seem  anxious.  Now  he  said  he  would  write  to  Neve,  the  Rector  of 
the  English  College,  who  would  put  in  a  word. 

'I  said  I  quite  agreed*,  Newman  noted,  and  added  'N.B.  I 
think  Bishops  fancy  that,  as  justice  does  not  exist  between  the 
Creator  and  His  creatures,  between  man  and  the  brute  creation,  so 
there  is  none  between  themselves  and  their  subjects.  So  that  they 
only  look  out  to  see  how  clergy  and  laity  accept  those  acts  of  theirs 
which  in  one  not  a  Bishop  would  be  unjust  —  e.g.  whether  the 
aggrieved  accept  them  as  an  opportunity  for  gaining  merit  with 
humility,  cheerfulness,  submission  ...  the  Bishop's  manner  was, 
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as  if  he  were  testing  my  spirit/  When  he  sent  this  memorandum  to 
Hope-Scott  he  added:  'The  Bishop  said  the  above  fixing  his  eyes 
sturdily  upon  me  and  smiling  in  a  gracious  way,  meaning  (as  it 
seemed  to  me)  "So  you  felt  I  had  kicked  your  shins  in  my  letter  to 
His  Eminence  —  well,  you  have  borne  it  pretty  well" '.  Hope-Scott 
was  amused  and  remarked,  '  I  suspect  my  Lord  thought  that  proof 
of  his  vigilance  with  regard  to  Catholics  frequenting  the  University 
would  help  his  case'.  But  the  other  Fathers  were  indignant.  Neville 
wrote  to  Caswall :  'His  Lordship  did  not  in  the  least  acknowledge 
his  error  about  the  Father  or  tender  the  faintest  apology'. 

Ullathorne  was  in  a  difficult  position,  rather  too  much  ego  solus 
even  for  him,  but  it  was  unwise  to  suggest  that  Newman  had  actively 
encouraged  the  idea  of  Oxford  education ;  it  could  only  increase  the 
prejudice  against  him  at  Propaganda,  and  make  it  more  unlikely  that 
Ullathorne  would  get  the  church  built  for  the  Oxford  mission.  But 
Ullathorne  was  no  diplomat,  and  may  not  have  realized  the  effects 
such  apparently  trivial  errors  of  judgment  can  have. 

The  opposition  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  alarm  at  the  renewed 
prospect  of  Newman  in  Oxford.  On  June  26th  Manning  was 
writing  to  Talbot:  'If  Propaganda  sanctions  it,  I  trust  they  will 
couple  it  with  a  renewed  and  stronger  declaration  against  the  Pro- 
testant Universities.  I  think  Propaganda  can  hardly  know  the 
effects  of  Dr  Newman's  going  to  Oxford.  The  English  national 
spirit  is  spreading  among  Catholics,  and  we  shall  have  dangers.' 
Manning  always  saw  Newman  as  the  centre  of  disaffection  and 
rationalizing  tendencies ;  he  never  realized  that  Newman's  was  just 
another  way  of  dealing  with  the  scepticism  and  individualism  he 
deplored  —  a  more  effective  way,  as  time  has  shown. 

That  summer  Cardinal  Reisach  was  commissioned  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  Catholic  education  in  England,  so  that  he  amid 
make  a  personal  report  to  Propaganda  and  to  the  Pope.  It  was 
Reisach  whom  Coffin  had  won  as  a  keen  supporter  of  Manning's 
elevation  to  Westminster.  His  visit  was  carefully  managed.  He 
visited  the  Archbishop,  stayed  three  days  with  the  Wards,  and  was 
escorted  to  Oxford  by  Fr.  Coffin,  who  actually  showed  him  round 
Newman's  property  there.  The  Cardinal  visited  several  Catholic 
Colleges,  including  Oscott,  only  a  few  miles  from  Edgbaston ;  he 
met  Ullathorne  there.  Not  only  did  he  not  come  to  visit  the  Oratory 
School,  not  only  was  Newman  not  invited  to  meet  him  at  Oscott, 
but  Newman  never  even  knew  he  was  in  England  till  the  faithful 
Miss  Bowles  wrote  from  London  excitedly  asking  why  he  did  not 
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come  to  see  Reisach  and  tell  him  the  views  of  that  large  section  of 
English  Catholics,  clerical  and  lay,  who  did  not  agree  with  the 
Westminster  opinions  on  education*  Newman  could  not  push  in 
where  he  had  been  so  plainly  kept  out.  The  worst  of  it  was  that 
though  Newman  was  not  allowed  to  give  his  views,  everyone  in 
London  and  at  Propaganda  thought  they  knew  them  —  and  did  not 
'Cardinal  Reisach  has  just  left/  Manning  told  Talbot,  'he  has  seen 
and  understands  all  that  is  going  on  in  England/  Thus  Rome  con- 
tinued to  think  what  Ward  and  Manning  wanted  thought.  It  was 
very  well  managed. 

At  this  critical  moment  Newman  provided  a  further  black  mark 
for  himself  by  preaching  and  publishing  a  sermon  on  The  Pope  and 
the  Revolution.  The  occasion  was  Rosary  Sunday,  October  7th, 
when  all  churches  were  asked  to  have  an  exposition  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  special  prayers  for  the  Pope  and  sermons  to  explain  his 
troubles  to  the  people.  Manning  published  his,  fervently  declaring 
that  the  Temporal  Power  was  practically  essential  to  the  Papacy. 
Other  Bishops,  especially  in  Ireland,  came  out  with  tirades  against 
the  Revolution,  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and  the  perfidy  of  European 
governments  in  leaving  the  Pope  to  his  fate. 

Newman  had  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  Romans  —  "they  are 
cowards1  —  nor  of  the  King.  Boys  in  the  School  remembered  how 
he  called  the  Pope's  enemies  *  robbers'  —  stamping  his  foot  on  the 
ground*  But  neither  did  he  think  much  of  the  secular  papal  govern- 
ment, and  he  had  a  strong  feeling  that  it  was  not  God's  will  that  the 
Popes  should  continue  to  wield  Temporal  Power  —  the  time  when 
it  had  been  of  use  was  past.  In  his  sermon  he  distinguished  what 
was  necessary  from  what  was  temporary,  but  his  vision  of  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  its  God-given  continuity 
and  stability,  was  the  perfect  encouragement  to  faith  and  loyalty. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  exception  could  be  taken  to  what  Newman 
said,  yet  the  party-feeling  was  such  that  there  was  talk  of  the  Index  — 
but  even  Talbot  realized  that  this  was  going  too  far. 

When,  in  November,  Newman  was  writing  to  Miss  Bowles  about 
the  affair  of  Reisach's  visit,  he  said,  'on  account  of  things  of  this 
kind  I  view  with  equanimity  the  prospect  of  a  thorough  routing  out 
of  things  at  Rome  —  not  till  some  great  convulsion  takes  place 
(which  may  go  on  for  years  and  years,  and  when  I  can  do  neither 
good  nor  harm)  and  religion  is  felt  to  be  in  the  midst  of  trials,  red 
tapism  will  go  out  of  Rome,  and  a  better  spirit  come  in,  and  Cardinals 
and  Archbishops  will  have  some  of  the  reality  they  had,  amid  many 
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abuses,  in  the  middle  ages.  At  present  things  are  as  effete,  though  in 
a  different  way  (thank  God)  as  they  were  in  the  tenth  century.  We 
are  sinking  into  a  sort  of  Novatianism,  the  heresy  which  the  early 
Popes  so  strenuously  resisted/  (The  Novations  were  characterized 
by  a  narrow  rigidity  and  exclusiveness.) 

*  Instead  of  aiming  at  being  a  world  wide  power,  we  are  shrinking 
into  ourselves,  narrowing  the  lines  of  communion,  trembling  at 
freedom  of  thought,  and  using  the  language  of  dismay  and  despair 
at  the  prospect  before  us,  instead  of,  with  the  high  spirit  of  the 
warrior,  going  out  conquering  and  to  conquer.  Can  anything  be 
more  unworthy  of  Christian  prelates  than  die  laments  of  the  Irish 
Bishops  that  no  hope  is  left,  that  there  is  no  earthly  power  to  aid 
the  Holy  See,  and  that  it  is  all  along  of  that  wicked  Napoleon  ?  One 
is  tempted  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  blaspheming  Assyrian,  as 
capable  of  an  allowable  application  to  such  craven  conduct  "Lo 
thou  trustest  upon  this  broken  staff  of  a  reed,  upon  Egypt ;  upon 
which,  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into  his  hand  and  pierce  it  —  so  is 
Pharao".  So  is  Napoleon,  so  Isabella,  so  King  Bomba,  so  are  all 
of  them,  Haud  tafa  auxilio  etc.*  (Not  by  the  help  of  such.)  *I 
believe  the  Pope's  spirit  is  simply  that  of  martyrdom  and  is  utterly 
different  from  that  implied  in  these  gratuitous  shriekings  which 
surround  his  throne.  But  the  power  of  God  is  abroad  upon  this 
earth  —  and  He  will  settle  things  in  spite  of  what  cliques  and  parties 
may  decide.  I  am  glad  you  liked  my  sermon  —  the  one  tiling  I 
wished  to  oppose  is  the  coward  despairing  spirit  of  the  day.9 

On  Christmas  day  1866  UUathorne  sent  Newman  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Propaganda,  granting  permission  for  an  Oratory  at 
Oxford. 
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*  He  will  break  me  if  he  can ' 

NEWMAN  was  not  satisfied  that  the  letter  from  Propaganda  was 
final;  it  contained  a  conditional  clause,  a  general  precaution  on 
Oxford  education  which  he  was  afraid  might  open  the  way  to  a 
later  change  of  front.  His  uneasiness  had  more  justification  than  he 
realized,  for  in  the  original  letter  there  was  a  sentence  which  Ulla- 
thornc  had  left  out  of  the  copy,  hoping  to  get  it  rescinded  when  he 
went  to  Rome  in  the  spring.  It  was  an  injunction  to  prevent  Newman 
himself  from  taking  up  residence  at  Oxford. 

While  he  was  ignorant  of  this,  Newman  sensed  danger,  and  his 
suspicions  deepened  on  the  publication  of  the  first  number  of  the 
Westminster  Gazette,  the  Archbishop's  new  paper,  edited  by  his 
future  biographer,  Edmund  Sheridan  Purcell.  It  came  out  with  an 
'on  dit'  paragraph  saying  that  Newman  'had  abandoned  his  plan 
of  going  to  Oxford,  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  a  most  eminent 
prelate1.  The  underlings  of  the  Ultramontanes  had  a  habit  of 
bursting  into  print  too  soon  with  the  anti-Newman  news,  and  the 
subject  of  it  shrewdly  guessed  that  this  gossip-note  was  *a  shadow 
of  things  to  come*.  He  said  as  much  in  a  letter  to  Ullathorne  which 
he  took  round  with  him  in  his  pocket,  in  case  the  Bishop  was  out. 
But  he  was  in,  so  Newman  read  it  to  him  instead,  and  they  discussed 
the  position. 

Ullathorne  was  annoyed  at  interference  from  London  in  a  matter 
which  he  felt  concerned  his  own  diocese.  He  had  only  consulted 
Rome  because  of  the  prohibition  in  the  Rule  of  the  Oratory  against 
multiplying  houses  under  one  Superior.  Nevertheless,  he  advised 
Newman  to  wait.  It  would  not  do  to  start  and  get  stopped.  When 
he,  the  Bishop,  got  to  Rome,  he  would  'have  it  out  with  the  lot  of 
them9.  Newman  went  home  pleased,  feeling  that  the  Bishop  was 
'hand  in  glove'  with  them. 

Ullathorne  wrote  to  the  Westminster  Gazette  to  complain  of  the 
'on  dit*  paragraph.  Bade  came  a  courteous  note  from  Manning, 
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saying  how  sorry  he  had  been  to  sec  it,  and  that  he  had  told  Purcell 
so  already.  He  was  coming  to  Birmingham  in  a  few  days'  time  and 
hoped  to  see  Newman.  Ullathorne  called  at  the  Oratory  and  was 
disappointed  to  find  Newman  had  gone  to  Rednal  —  it  would  be  a 
pity  if  he  did  not  take  this  opportunity  of  meeting  the  Archbishop. 
Newman  wrote  asking  him  to  fix  a  time  for  him  to  call,  but  he  told 
him  he  saw  no  point  in  the  meeting.  '  I  will  say  to  your  Lordship 
frankly,  that  I  cannot  trust  the  Archbishop.  It  seems  to  me  that  he 
never  wishes  to  see  a  man  except  for  his  own  ends.'  Ullathorne 
himself  had  once  said  something  similar.  Newman  had  realized 
that  Manning's  words  did  not  always  correspond  with  his  actions ; 
as  an  instance  he  reminded  Ullathorne  that  Manning,  while  he  had 
been  trying  to  get  episcopal  sanction  for  Ward's  attack,  had  been 
writing  Newman  himself  flattering  letters  about  his  book. 

'Just  now  he  finds  there  is  a  general  feeling  afloat  as  to  his  treat- 
ment of  me.  Accordingly  he  gives  out  that  he  has  offered  me  this 
thing  and  that,  in  vain ;  and  is  profoundly  distressed  at  the  distance 
of  my  behaviour  towards  him.  And  thus  it  is  that  he  compliments 
me  in  the  Dublin,  and  it  is  in  his  interest  to  see  me  in  Birmingham, 
and,  if  I  do  not  see  him,  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  has  tried  in  vain. 
I  cannot  act  towards  him  as  if  I  did  trust  him ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
prudence,  I  think  I  never  shall  trust  him ;  not,  till  he  has  been 
through  purgatory  and  has  no  infirmities  upon  him.  Certainly  I 
have  no  wish  to  see  him  now  —  first  because  I  don't  like  to  be 
practised  on ;  secondly  because  I  cannot  in  conversation  use  smooth 
words,  which  conceal,  not  express  my  thoughts,  thirdly  because  I 
am  not  sorry  he  should  know  I  am  dissatisfied  with  him.  Of  course 
his  conduct  to  me  is  not  special  —  but  such  as  his  conduct  to  every 
one,  but  that  is  a  further  matter*  However,  I  propose  to  call  on 
him,  that  he  may  not  have  the  advantage  of  saying  I  have  not  done 
so.' 

Newman  knew  what  Manning  and  others  were  doing  from  his 
friends  in  London,  particularly  Miss  Bowles,  now  living  in  lodgings 
off  Park  Lane,  in  those  reduced  circumstances  of  the  Victorian  age 
which  admitted  of  her  keeping  a  servant.  She  had  taken  up  prison 
visiting  as  her  special  work  of  charity.  Newman  once  made  her 
accept  a  gift  of  £5  to  pay  for  her  'charitable  boots*  and  umbrellas. 
She  attended  the  Jesuits'  church  and  was  a  friend  of  Father  Henry 
Coleridge,  the  editor  of  the  Month  —  about  the  only  Catholic  Maga- 
zine not  under  the  Archbishop's  control.  An  independent  effort 
by  Wetherell,  The  Chronicle,  was  neatly  cut  out  by  the  appearance  of 
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the  Westminster  Gaxette,  and  the  Tablet,  whose  Tory  policy  annoyed 
Manning,  was  soon  to  come  under  his  power  through  the  editorship 
of  Herbert  Vaughan.  The  Month  was  primarily  literary,  but  that 
did  not  prevent  its  being  attacked  in  the  Ultramontane  press.  Fr. 
Coleridge  was  in  a  delicate  position,  for  some  of  the  keenest  Ultra- 
montane* were  the  Italian  Jesuits  who  ran  the  Civiltd  cattolica 
though  in  England  most  of  the  Society  were  moderates.  It  was  a 
curious  situation  that  the  Jesuits,  always  regarded  as  particularly 
'Pope's  men',  should  be  treated  as  enemies  by  Manning,  while  the 
London  Oratory,  founded  by  the  arch-suspect  Newman,  became 
his  chief  ally. 

The  London  Fathers,  besides  making  their  church  the  great 
centre  of  devotion  to  the  Pope's  cause,  wrote  pamphlets,  books  and 
articles  in  the  Dublin  Review,  carrying  on  Faber's  work  and  reprinting 
his  books.  And  when  Manning  wanted  a  report  on  the  answers 
given  to  a  questionnaire  on  education  (not  sent  to  Newman)  it  was 
Dalgairns  who  drew  it  up  —  in  his  I-loathe-literature  mood.  Lock- 
hart,  now  a  priest  of  Rosmini's  Institute  of  Charity,  told  Ambrose 
St  John  that  Manning  had  originally  wished  to  get  the  London 
Oratory  to  Oxford.  If  young  Catholics  could  have  been  made 
Faberites  rather  than  Newmanites,  he  could  have  suffered  their 
attendance  at  a  Protestant  University. 

Miss  Bowles  pressed  Newman  hard.  Why  did  he  allow  such 
things  to  be  said  of  him  ?  Why  did  he  let  the  Oxford  scheme  be 
undermined ?  Why  did  he  not  defend  himself  in  print?  Why  did 
he  not  go  to  Rome  and  tell  them  the  truth?  She  told  him  it  was 
being  said  that  the  Pope  had  invited  him  to  Rome  and  that  he  had 
refused  to  go.  Newman  was  roused  to  retort,  'All  that  you  report 
about  "the  Pope  having  an  urgent  desire  to  see  me"  and  receive  me 
with  warmth  —  and  "talk( !)  of  the  state  of  things"  and  my  refusing 
"again*'  is  all  moonshine'.  This  was  what  Talbot's  patronizing 
private  invitation  had  become  in  the  mouth  of  rumour.  It  was  also 
being  said  that  Newman  had  refused  Wiseman's  invitation  to  go  to 
London.  Newman  got  St.  John's  corroboration  that  no  such  direct 
personal  invitation  had  ever  been  issued.  Wiseman  had  wanted 
the  Oratory  in  London,  and  in  the  circumstances  Newman  had 
decided  to  send  Faber  there  and  stay  in  Birmingham  himself:  that 
was  all.  "The  truth  is,'  he  shrewdly  observed,  'people  are  obliged 
to  get  up  erroneous  statements  to  account  for  what  has  been  done  to 
me.' 

Having  said  so  much,  he  was  forced  to  explain  himself  in  further 
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letters  (January  3rd  and  8th,  1867).  He  told  her  of  Manning's 
attempt  to  get  Bishop  Ullathorne's  sanction  for  the  publication  of 
Ward's  attack,  and  thought  that  "in  order  to  hinder  my  going  to 
Oxford  he  might  threaten  to  get  my  sermon  on  the  Index'  —  The 
Pope  and  the  Revolution,  which  was  indeed  in  danger  of  delation  by 
some  of  the  hot-headed  supporters  of  Ultramontane  policy.  New- 
man even  told  Miss  Bowles  a  little  about  the  quarrel  between  the 
two  Oratories,  since  she  had  heard  so  much  in  London.  He  gave  few 
details,  but  enough  to  show  what  had  started  the  hostility  to  him  in 
Rome,  which  made  it  virtually  impossible  for  him  to  go  there. 

Of  Manning  he  said :  'I  think  this  of  him  —  he  wishes  me  no 
ill,  but  he  is  determined  to  bend  or  break  all  opposition.  He  has  an 
iron  will  and  resolves  to  have  his  own  way.  On  his  promotion  he 
wished  to  make  me  a  Bishop  in  partibus  —  I  declined  —  I  wish  to 
have  my  own  true  liberty  —  it  would  have  been  a  very  fake  step  on 
my  part  to  have  accepted  it.  He  wanted  to  gain  me  over ;  now,  he 
will  break  me  if  he  can.  He  has  never  offered  me  any  place  or  office. 
The  only  one  I  am  fit  for,  the  only  one  I  would  accept,  a  place  at 
Oxford,  he  is  doing  all  he  can  to  keep  me  from.  I  have  no  heart  or 
strength  to  do  anything  at  Rome  as  you  propose  —  I  am  not  better 
than  St  Basil,  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  St  Joseph  Calasanctius  and 
St  Alphonsus  Liguori.  The  truth  will  come  out  when  I  am  gone 
hence/ 

Miss  Bowles,  as  is  the  way  of  enthusiastic  friends,  was  inclined 
to  think  he  was  making  too  much  of  it  all.  He  ought  to  fight  back, 
to  insist  on  his  rights  —  on  the  Dublin  Oratory,  for  instance,  and 
on  being  paid  for  the  church  he  built  for  the  University.  'You  act 
too  perfectly  —  as  if  dealing  with  Angds',  she  told  him.  'Then  if 
others  do  not  act  as  Angels  .  .  .  you  are  deeply  wounded  and 
grieved  —  suffering  with  intense  sensitiveness  not  only  the  faults 
but  the  surprise.' 

Newman  always  found  this  theory  of  his  over-sensitiveness  tire- 
some. It  had  become  almost  a  joke  in  his  Oratory.  He  replied  now 
that  in  things  that  mattered  he  had  defended  himself,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Rambler  article  —  'though  it  is  poor  work  answering  when 
you  do  not  know  the  point  of  the  charge*.  And  he  had  fought  hard 
for  his  rights  in  Ireland  —  in  private.  In  a  way  this  belief  that 
Newman  was  over-sensitive  to  hostility  was  the  most  difficult  for 
him  to  refute,  because  it  was  impossible  to  defend  himself  without 
going  into  the  circumstances  of  each  case  and  disclosing  the  actions 
of  such  men  as  the  popular  Faber,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Archbishop 
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Culicn  and  the  Irish  Bishops,  and  now  the  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster. If  he  hesitated  to  do  this  in  private,  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  do  it  in  public,  without  creating  a  shocking  scandal. 

Miss  Bowles  had  seemed  to  suggest  that  Newman  was  in  some 
way  to  blame  for  the  delay  in  making  a  start  on  the  latest  Oxford 
scheme.  Of  course  she  knew  nothing  about  Ullathorne's  request  for 
Newman  to  wait,  still  less  the  secret  instruction  from  Propaganda 
which  was  the  cause  of  it.  Surely,  she  said,  he  could  at  least  collect 
money?  'P.S.  I  have  already  asked  the  Bishop  about  collecting 
money1,  Newman  replied.  'You  speak  as  if  I  were  dawdling  and 
losing  time.  So  I  should  be,  if  the  work  was  one  I  had  chosen,,  or 
God's  work.  But  on  the  contrary  it  has  been  forced  on  me  against 
my  will,  and  certainly  if  not  against  my  judgment,  yet  not  with  it, 
or  my  will  would  not  be  against  it.  It  would  be  a  great  inconsistency 
in  me  to  let  6  months  pass  and  do  nothing,  were  I  convinced  it  was 
the  will  of  Providence  —  but  I  do  not  feel  this.  I  only  go  because 
I  fear  to  be  deaf  to  a  divine  call  —  but,  if  anything  happened  in  the 
six  months  to  prevent  it,  that  would  be  to  me  a  sign  that  there  never 
had  been  a  divine  call.  It  is  cowardice  not  to  fight  when  you  feel  it 
to  be  your  duty  to  fight  —  but,  when  you  do  not  feel  it  is  your  duty, 
to  fight  is,  not  bravery,  but  self-will.' 

Thus,  while  the  anti-Oxford  party  was  straining  every  nerve  to 
prevent  Newman  from  going  there,  on  the  assumption  that  he  was 
scheming  equally  passionately  in  opposition,  he  was  simply  waiting 
to  know  the  will  of  God,  and  acting  in  obedience  to  his  Bishop. 

'As  to  defending  myself,  you  may  make  yourself  quite  sure  I 
never  will,  unless  it  is  a  simple  duty.  Such  is  a  charge  against  my 
religious  faith  —  such  against  my  veracity  —  such  any  charge  in 
which  the  cause  of  religion  is  involved.  But,  did  I  go  out  and  battle 
commonly,  I  should  lose  my  time,  my  power,  my  strength  and  only 
show  a  detestable  sensitiveness.  I  consider  that  Time  is  the  great 
remedy  and  Avenger  of  all  wrongs,  as  far  as  this  world  goes.  If  only 
we  are  patient,  God  works  for  us.  He  works  for  those  who  do  not 
work  for  themselves.  Of  course  an  inward  brooding  over  injuries 
is  not  patience  —  but  a  recollecting  with  a  view  to  the  future  is 
prudence/ 

Newman  thought  it  *  sensitive'  to  be  for  ever  on  the  defensive, 
arguing  every  criticism.  Some  of  his  friends  interpreted  his  silence 
as  'sensitive'  because  they  imagined,  not  knowing  the  circumstances, 
that  he  could  easily  have  set  things  right  by  speaking.  Impatient 
under  what  Newman  himself  once  called  'the  dull  tyranny  of  Man- 
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ning  and  Ward',  they  longed  for  battle,  and  sometimes  feared  their 
champion  was  shirking  an  unpleasant  duty.  But  Newman  not  only 
knew  the  complexity  of  the  situation  as  they  did  not ;  he  saw  much 
further  into  the  effects  of  possible  lines  of  action.  Direct  counter- 
attack on  Ward  and  Manning  could  only  have  a  divisive  effect  on  the 
Catholic  body  in  England.  But  when  an  opportunity  offered  of 
putting  a  more  moderate  view,  he  took  it  —  as  in  his  sermon  on  the 
Pope,  which  he  added  to  the  next  edition  of  his  Occasional  Sermons, 
giving  it  a  wider  circulation.  It  was  never  his  way  to  give  blow  for 
blow,  but  to  start  at  the  point  where  he  was  united  with  his  opponents 
and  then  draw  out  a  wider  view,  in  which  their  dogmatic  pronounce- 
ments could  be  seen  in  historical  and  theological  perspective,  as  the 
exaggerations  they  were  —  a  hypertrophy  of  real  development*  Once 
the  situation  in  which  Newman  had  to  work  is  grasped,  it  is  fascinat- 
ing to  see  the  precision  and  economy,  and  the  peaceableness,  with 
which  he  made  his  influence  effective.  It  is  like  watching  a  skilled 
craftsman  manipulating  a  powerful  instrument  on  material  so 
delicate  that  a  slip  may  damage  the  design  irrevocably. 

But  in  the  Oxford  matter  Newman  was  forced  to  be  passive.  He 
himself  was  the  bone  of  contention,  and  he  could  do  nothing  till 
he  was  sure  he  had  authority  behind  him.  In  spite  of  Ullathorne's 
confidence,  there  were  too  many  rumours  of  disapproval  to  ignore, 
and  Newman's  misgivings  were  more  than  justified  in  the  event. 
However,  urged  on  by  his  friends,  he  launched  the  appeal  for  funds 
at  the  end  of  January,  and  so  popular  was  the  Oxford  project  with 
the  laity  that  £5000  was  forthcoming  almost  at  once.  Alarm  signals 
went  up  in  Westminster. 

'Dr  Newman  has  put  out  his  Circular  for  the  Church  in  Oxford 
saying  that  it  is  with  the  approval  of  Propaganda',  Manning  wrote 
to  Talbot  on  February  ist  'It  will  certainly  be  taken  as  approving 
the  sending  of  Catholics  to  the  University.  There  is  not  a  word  in 
the  Circular  or  in  the  Bishop's  letter  to  imply  the  reverse.  Dr  New- 
man is  preparing  Mr  John  Towneky's  son  for  Oxford,  and  my 
belief  is  that  many  of  the  boys  at  Edgbaston  will  go  there.  We  are 
slipping  sideways  into  the  whole  mischief/  Something  had  gone 
wrong  at  Propaganda.  The  'on  &t*  in  the  Westminster  Gazette  must 
have  been  inspired  by  someone  who  knew  the  instruction  from  Rome 
that  Newman  himself  was  not  to  go  to  Oxford ;  UUathonxe's  keeping 
it  secret  had  made  the  paragraph  premature,  but  otherwise  it  would 
have  fitted  the  situation  well.  Various  pieces  of  magnanimity 
designed  to  cushion  Newman's  fell  —  Manning's  gracious  reception 
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of  him  in  Birmingham,  and  Ward's  kindness,  in  the  January  Dublin, 
in  picking  out  the  most  papal  remarks  in  Newman's  sermon  —  fell 
rather  flat  when  it  became  apparent  that  he  had  not  yet  fallen. 

Talbot  took  up  the  matter  in  Rome,  and  the  next  move  was  a 
severe  letter  to  Newman  (dated  March  nth)  from  Cardinal  Barnabo 
on  the  School.  Newman  was  accused  of  preparing  boys  for  Oxford, 
and  Barnabo  took  a  very  high  tone.  Newman  felt  it  extremely  unfair 
that  he  should  be  reprimanded  in  this  fashion,  especially  as  the 
School  had  originally  been  intended  to  feed  the  Catholic  University 
in  Ireland,  which  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  establish  —  without  any 
help  at  all  from  Barnabo.  After  stating  his  case  in  his  reply  Newman 
ended  with  spirit :  'ted  vidmt  Dens'  —  God  will  see  to  it.  In  Rome 
this  was  taken  as  a  piece  of  bad  temper  from  a  disappointed  man. 

Barnabo  had  faithfully  repeated  his  lesson  that  young  Catholics 
would  make  shipwreck  of  their  faith  at  Oxford.  The  only  founda- 
tion for  this,  Newman  told  Hope-Scott,  was  that  'Weld-Blundell 
ducked  a  Puseyite  in  Mercury  and  Redington  has  been  talking 
loosely  about  the  Temporal  Power  etc  at  Rome'.  Redington  aired 
his  cleverness  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  talking  about  the  evidence 
for  the  Apostle's  being  buried  there.  'Down  on  your  knees  and 
pray!'  his  indignant  guide  cried  out,  convinced  that  here  was  an 
embryo  Dollinger.  This  story  was  repeated  again  and  again  in 
Rome  as  serious  evidence  of  the  iniquitous  effect  of  Oxford  training. 

Bishop  Grant  was  one  of  those  who  heard  these  stories,  and  was 
genuinely  afraid  for  young  men  at  Oxford ;  he  wrote  in  alarm  to 
UUathorne,  saying  he  had  heard  Newman  was  preparing  them  for 
the  University  at  his  School.  UUathorne  urged  Newman  to  go  to 
Rome  and  thrash  it  all  out  there.  Anxious  for  the  fate  of  the  School, 
Newman  decided  to  send  Ambrose  St  John  and  Henry  Bittleston  — 
the  latter  had  never  been  to  Rome.  He  gave  them  careful  instruc- 
tions and  also  some  practical  hints.  'Do  not  lodge  in  a  religious 
house*,  he  said  firmly.  *  Ambrose  will  get  sore  throat,  asthma, 
lumbago  and  gout/  They  must  not  wear  themselves  out  walking 
everywhere,  but  take  carriages  and  hang  the  expense. 

The  main  question  they  must  settle  was  the  status  of  the  School ; 
collateral  questions  about  the  Oxford  Oratory  and  the  Rambler 
article  were  to  be  introduced  with  circumspection.  They  must  start 
by  thanking  Barnabd  for  allowing  Newman  to  start  an  Oratory  in 
Oxford  while  remaining  Superior  in  Birmingham,  They  must  get 
it  into  Roman  heads  that  they  were  doing  no  more  in  preparing  boys 
for  Oxford  than  Stonyhurst  and  Oscott  —  boys  from  all  three  Schoob 
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had  in  fact  gone  to  Oxford.  These  instructions  were  read  out  in  a 
General  Congregation,  on  April  2nd,  and  Ambrose  set  off  at  once, 
for  he  was  going  to  stay  with  Hope-Scott  in  Hyeres  on  the  way. 
Newman  fixed  with  the  Bishop  the  date  when  they  should  take  over 
the  Oxford  mission  —  the  second  Sunday  after  Easter,  in  May. 
The  weather  was  very  cold ;  March  had  been  full  of  snow,  April 
began  in  fog.  It  was  still  Lent :  Passion  Sunday  fell  on  April  yth 
that  year. 

Meanwhile  Manning's  lieutenants  in  Rome  multiplied  them- 
selves. As  well  as  Talbot  (who  sometimes  wrote  as  if  Manning  were 
hu  lieutenant  in  England),  Herbert  Vaughan  was  there.  Vaughan 
was  the  eldest  son  in  an  old  Catholic  family ;  his  mother,  who  died 
when  he  was  studying  for  the  priesthood  in  Rome,  was  a  zealous 
convert  from  Evangelicalism,  who  wanted  all  her  children  to  be 
priests  or  nuns.  Herbert  gave  up  his  country  inheritance  and  the 
field  sports  he  loved  to  become  a  priest.  When  Manning  arrived  at 
the  Accademia  Vaughan,  though  much  younger,  soon  became  his 
friend  and  disciple.  It  was  he  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  was 
put  into  St.  Edmund's  College  as  Vice-President,  to  turn  it  into  a 
seminary  of  the  Roman  type.  It  was  partly  this  that  had  so  annoyed 
the  Canons  of  Westminster — and  Bishop  Grant,  whose  students  also 
went  to  St.  Edmund's.  It  was  one  of  the  causes  of  Errington's  fall, 
since  he  had  opposed  the  changes  at  the  College.  Vaughan  was  an 
Oblate  of  St.  Charles,  and  Manning,  then  Provost,  was  his  Superior. 
Later  Vaughan  had  struck  off  on  a  line  of  his  own  in  founding  St. 
Joseph's  Missionary  College,  Mill  Hill,  and  had  recently  come  back 
from  a  successful  tour  in  South  America,  where  he  had  been  collect- 
ing funds.  But  at  thirty-five  he  was  still  devoted  to  Manning  and  his 
causes  and  had  adopted  his  views  on  Oxford  and  Newman  with 
fanatical  zeal. 

"Last  night  I  was  with  Bo',  he  told  Manning  on  March  29th, 
1867.  'He  had  just  heard  from  Newman.  .  .  .  Is  this  the  treatment, 
he  said,  that  I  have  a  right  to  expect  from  your  Eminence  after 
twenty  two  years  of  service  to  the  Church?  .  .  .  This  is  what  comes 
of  the  Catholics  of  England  high  and  low  declaring  to  N.  for  the  last 
20  years  that  he  is  a  new  revelation  vouchsafed  to  them,  a  prophet 
and  more  than  a  prophet.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  answered 
the  charges,  of  which  B.  had  sent  him  a  string,  nor  does  B.  now 
expect  he  will  come  to  Rome.  He  amusingly  repeated  all  he  knew 
about  him,  and  described  in  an  absurd  way  the  heavy  weight  he  felt 
upon  his  stomach  whenever  N,  conversed  with  him.  And  he  winds 
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up  by  concluding  that  N.  is  disappointed  in  getting  no  mitre,  that 
such  is  human  nature,  we  must  all  look  after  ourselves  etc.  N's 
anger,  of  which  he  is  the  object,  has  not  much  affected  him,  he 
considers  it  rather  as  a  feather  in  his  cap,  if  I  may  say  so.' 

Vaughan  remarked  that  Barnab6  was  'beginning  to  see  how 
inconsistent9  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  was,  and  repeated  a  story 
about  the  parents  of  a  boy  at  Edgbaston  who  said  that  either  Fr.  St. 
John,  or  Fr.  Caswall,  had  told  them  that  he  looked  on  the  Oratory 
at  Oxford  as  the  first  step  to  a  Catholic  College  there.  'If  this  be 
true  and  if  they  represent  N.  one  could  hardly  feel  a  scruple  at 
removing  him  from  Oxford  even  with  a  pitchfork.  Is  it  possible 
that  he  has  been  deceiving  his  Bishop  and  acting  surreptitiously  ? ' 
Such  suspicions  reflect  on  the  mind  in  which  they  arose,  rather  than 
the  suspect.  The  image  of  an  act  of  physical  violence  —  pitch- 
forking Newman  out  of  Oxford  —  is  echoed  in  the  utterances  of 
many  of  Newman's  enemies  all  through  his  life,  expressing  the 
surprising  passion  of  their  feelings  against  him. 

A  week  later,  after  another  conversation  with  Barnab6,  Vaughan 
was  writing  to  assure  Manning  that  Propaganda  certainly  knew  his 
mind,  since  Cardinal  Reisach  had  declared  it  to  them;  Manning 
had  evidently  been  anxious  to  know  why  they  had  acted  so  differently 
from  what  he  expected.  Vaughan  said  that  the  permission  had  not 
been  unqualified  —  this  was  a  reference  to  the  instruction  to  keep 
Newman  out  of  Oxford.  Newman's  letter,  said  Barnabo,  was  an 
impertinence,  and  insolent.  If  he  did  not  retire  of  his  own  accord, 
he  could  be  stopped  by  tying  him  up  with  conditions,  Vaughan  was 
worried  because  the  fact  that  Catholics  were  allowed  to  attend 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  made  the  attitude  to  Oxford  anomalous. 
His  remedy  was  to  extend  the  prohibition  on  non-Catholic  univer- 
sities to  other  countries !  He  was  going  to  suggest  this  to  the  Holy 
Father  himself. 

The  very  day  he  was  writing,  April  6th,  there  appeared  in  the 
Weekly  Register  an  unsigned  letter  from  the  Roman  correspondent, 
none  other  than  the  E.  R.  Martin  who  had  felt  himself  justified  in 
'striking*  Newman  the  year  before  for  putting  the  Blessed  Virgin 
up  in  a  public  place  and  pulling  her  prerogatives  to  pieces.  Henry 
Wilberforce  was  no  longer  the  editor  of  the  paper,  but  it  was  still 
owned  by  his  brother  William.  As  it  happened,  the  paper  was 
between  two  editors,  neither  of  whom  would  have  let  such  a  letter 
pass.  Martin's  attack  on  Newman  made  the  issue  a  scandalous  best 
seller.  He  gave  his  version  of  the  history  of  the  Oxford  Oratory  and 
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said  the  Holy  Father  himself  had  prohibited  Newman  from  going  to 
Oxford. 

*  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  —  for  anyone  who  knows  the  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  Rome  —  that  this  distinguished  man  has  no  longer, 
in  Roman  opinion,  the  high  place  he  once  held.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise, after  the  sermon  on  the  Temporal  Power,  certain  passages  of 
the  Apologia  and  the  having  allowed  his  great  name  to  be  linked  with 
that  of  one  of  the  bitterest  haters  of  Rome  in  the  dedication  of  Mr 
Oxenham's  translation  of  Dr  Dollinger's  First  Ages  of  ike  Church. 
.  .  .  Good  soldier  of  the  faith  as  Dr  Newman  has  been  and  devoted 
Catholic  as  he  still  doubtless  is  ...  only  an  Ultramontane  without 
a  taint  in  his  fidelity  could  enter  such  an  arena  as  that  of  Oxford 
life  with  results  to  the  advantage  of  the  Faith  in  England/  He 
hinted  who  would  be  blamed  for  this  prohibition  'by  Anglicans* 
without  naming  them  —  it  was  clear  enough  that  he  was  defending 
Manning  and  Talbot  from  a  charge  not  yet  made. 

This  public  smear  created  a  sensation  among  Catholics  in  Eng- 
land. It  roused  Monsell  to  immediate  action;  he  collected  200 
signatures  from  distinguished  laymen  for  an  address  to  Newman. 
Together  with  Newman's  grateful  reply  the  whole  appeared  in  the 
Weekly  Register  for  the  following  week,  April  I3th.  Referring  to 
the  attacks  in  the  press  the  laymen  said,  'They  may  be  of  little 
importance  in  themselves,  but  we  feel  that  every  blow  that  touches 
you  inflicts  a  wound  upon  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country*. 

This  address  caused  an  even  greater  sensation,  if  possible,  than 
the  attack  from  Rome.  The  Ultramontanes  in  London  feared  a 
rebellion  of  the  laity  was  on  the  way.  But  Manning  kept  his  head. 
He  wrote  off  to  Talbot  the  day  the  address  was  published,  pointing 
out  that  there  was  no  reference  to  Oxford  in  it ;  had  there  been,  he 
was  sure  half  the  noble  laymen  would  not  have  signed  it.  For  it 
was  annoying  to  find  the  names  of  his  own  noble  friends  appended. 
'  Do  not  let  Propaganda  alarm  itself',  said  Manning.  '  If  it  will  only 
be  firm  and  clear  we  shall  get  through  all  this  and  more.  But  if  it 
yield  I  cannot  answer  for  the  future/  It  was  infuriating  that  such  a 
letter  as  Martin's  should  have  been  allowed  to  appear ;  could  not 
Talbot  have  prevented  such  a  blunder  ? 

'That  fool,  Martin,  for  he  deserves  no  other  excuse  for  his  con- 
duct', wrote  Vaughan  to  Manning  from  Rome,  'I  fear  will  have 
done  much  mischief.  .  .  .  Talbot  begs  me  to  say  that  he  has  not 
seen  him  for  a  year  —  and  he  is  equally  disgusted  with  me  at  his 
headlong  folly.'  Poor  Martin,  who  had  simply  repeated  the  gossip 
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that  Talbot  had  circulated  so  assiduously  in  Rome,  was  disclaimed 
by  the  very  men  from  whom  he  had  got  his  information,  and  left  to 
sink  or  swim  as  he  might. 

Vaughan  had  just  had  his  interview  with  the  Pope,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  said  that  'N.'s  presence  at  Oxford  has  been  publicly 
declared  to  be  an  encouragement  to  Catholics  to  go  thither ;  that 
he  is  the  representative  of  the  liberal  and  national  school  of  thought 
—  (and  then  as  the  Holy  Father  said  he  had  written  to  express  his 
willingness  to  obey)  I  referred  to  his  unretracted  article  in  the 
Rambler ,  about  the  sensus  fidelium,  as  a  proof  that  he  is  not  a  person 
to  be  relied  upon '.  This  demonstrates  the  way  in  which  Newman's 
attempts  to  show  his  obedience  were  misinterpreted  by  interested 
persons  in  Rome,  and  ideas  and  motives  attributed  to  him  to  his 
disadvantage  unfairly  and  without  his  knowledge.  Vaughan  managed 
to  get  in  a  great  deal  more  on  the  University  question.  'The  Holy 
Father  was  very  attentive,  but  said  little ;  only  this,  that  N.  was  very 
vain,  that  he  had  expressed  his  readiness  to  obey  the  Pope ;  the 
extreme  importance  of  prayer  on  this  occasion  —  which  he  dwelt 
upon  very  earnestly.' 

Vaughan  also  told  Manning,  'You  are  all  powerful  at  Propaganda. 
Talbot  says  that  whatever  you  distinctly  ask  for  will  be  granted, 
even  though  the  Bishops  be  opposed  to  it.  So  also  with  the  Pope, 
who  trusts  his  Archbishop  but  not  much  his  Bishops.'  Perhaps  his 
other  Bishops  had  not  such  assiduous  trumpeters  of  their  loyalty. 
Annoyed  as  Manning  was  by  the  address,  he  took  care  to  write  to 
both  Ullathorne  and  Newman,  to  say  how  sorry  he  was  that  such 
a  letter  as  Martin's  should  have  appeared  —  his  sorrow  was  quite 
genuine.  But  Vaughan's  news  must  have  been  reassuring ;  he  was 
in  control  of  the  situation  at  Rome,  even  if  not  in  England. 

On  April  7th  Newman  told  Monsell  that  he  thought  the  letter 
gave  a  true  report  of  opinion  in  Rome,  although  'it  took  me  quite 
by  surprise.  .  .  .  You  may  be  sure  they  are  determined  to  put  me 
down  at  all  hazards  —  and  if  in  no  other  way,  by  a  charge  of  heresy. 
No  matter  if  it  is  untenable ;  an  inquiry  may  be  drawn  out  for  a 
year  or  two,  when  they  think  the  chances  are  that  I  shall  be  too  old 
to  undertake  any  new  plan.'  In  the  same  letter  he  said  that  he  under- 
stood everything  when  the  Bishop  had  written  to  him.  For  Ulla- 
thorne was  now  forced  to  tell  him  of  what  he  maintained  was  the 
'secret  instruction'  from  Propaganda,  forbidding  Newman  himself 
from  going  to  Oxford ;  Propaganda  officials,  of  course,  were  now 
saying  it  was  not  secret  at  all,  and  that  Ullathorne  should  have  com- 
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municated  it  to  Newman  at  once.  Whatever  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  this,  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  was  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
position.  Now  Newman  knew  that  Barnab6  had  said  that  if  New- 
man went  to  Oxford,  his  bishop  was  'blonde  suavitergue*  to  call  him 
back.  This  gently-and-softly  language  was  very  irritating. 

This  revelation  of  the  mind  of  Propaganda  burst  like  a  delayed- 
action  bomb  at  the  Oratory,  triggered  by  the  explosion  in  the  Weekly 
Register.  The  whole  plan  of  the  embassy  to  Rome  had  to  be  rapidly 
revised.  And  Ambrose  was  already  at  Hyfcres,  all  unknowing. 


i86y 

'  My  monkey  is  up  ! ' 

A  DRAMATIC  story,  often  repeated,  was  related  by  Wilfrid  Ward, 
Newman's  first  biographer,  on  Neville's  authority,  of  the  arrival  of 
the  news  of  Propaganda's  'secret  instruction'.  Neville,  his  port- 
manteau packed  for  Oxford,  went  for  a  walk  down  Highfield  Road 
with  Newman,  who  was  full  of  plans  and  in  high  spirits.  On  their 
return  he  was  handed  'a  long  blue  envelope'.  He  read  the  letter, 
passed  it  to  Neville  and  saying,  'All  is  over.  I  am  not  allowed  to  go*, 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  hurried  out  of  sight.  Neville 
glumly  unpacked  his  portmanteau. 

The  news  was  certainly  a  shock,  but  Newman's  response  seems 
to  have  been  indignation  rather  than  despondency.  Neville,  devoted 
as  he  was,  brooded  over  Newman's  injuries  in  a  way  that  was  foreign 
to  Newman  himself.  He  was,  as  Newman  had  observed  during  his 
novitiate,  somewhat  'sawney'  —  sentimental.  He  was  an  anxious 
type,  indecisive  to  the  point  of  oddity ;  every  note  he  made  is  re- 
written time  after  time  and  scarcely  ever  finished.  Newman  was  the 
pillar  of  his  world  and  everything  to  do  with  Newman  reflected  the 
intense  feeling  with  which  he  viewed  it.  Poor  Neville's  anxious 
devotion  was  perhaps  the  origin  of  the  legend  that  Newman  sur- 
rounded himself  with  'inferior  men'  who  idolized  him.  On  this 
occasion,  apart  from  Ward's  story,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
Newman's  reaction  was  of  such  acute  distress.  If  he  was  overcome, 
it  was  only  for  the  moment,  for  the  notes  and  letters  he  wrote  the 
same  day,  and  soon  after,  were  indignant,  not  plaintive.  'My 
monkey  is  up*,  he  was  writing  to  Ambrose  almost  at  once. 

The  very  same  day  he  wrote  three  letters  to  the  Bishop,  none  of 
which  was  sent.  His  immediate  reaction  was  to  forestall  Propaganda 
by  resigning  of  his  own  accord.  The  Fathers  would  not  allow  this, 
but  neither  would  Newman  allow  their  suggestion  —  to  inquire 
whether  any  more  secrets  were  lurking  up  Ullathorne's  episcopal 
sleeves.  The  day  of  the  attack  on  him  in  the  Weekly  Register  New- 
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man  wrote  to  Ambrose:  'I  am  still  going  on  sacrificing  my  own 
opinion  to  that  of  the  Fathers  and  I  may  say  of  Hope-Scott :  but  I 
am  not  satisfied.  How  can  I  exercise  my  ministry  with  such  gross 
attacks  on  me,  made  with  impunity  ?  .  .  .  I  cannot  work,  if  I  work 
under  so  thick  a  cloud.  .  .  .  My  own  idea  is  to  turn  to  bay  —  to  be 
silent  —  and  say  "Gentlemen,  settle  it  among  yourselves  —  /  do 
nothing,  till  you  make  the  letter  writer  of  the  W.  R.  eat  his  words".1 
Some  official  defence  was  necessary,  and  after  having  slept  on  the 
problem,  Newman  sent  the  Bishop  his  fifth  effort,  approved  by  the 
Fathers,  saying  that  he  could  not  go  to  Oxford  the  second  Sunday 
after  Easter,  as  arranged,  till  the  attack  in  the  Weekly  Register  was 
authoritatively  answered. 

Newman  told  Ambrose  to  wait  in  Hy&res :  it  was  no  use  going  to 
Rome  to  talk  about  the  School.  'Now  they  have  thrown  off  the 
mask  and  attack,  not  the  school,  but  me  and  my  teaching.  .  .  . 
How  too  can  you  trust  people,  even  though  they  are  blandi  et  suaves> 
when  the  secret  instruction  to  the  Bishop  shows  such  blandness  and 
sweetness  are  hollow?'  The  phrase  stuck  in  his  throat;  smooth 
words  and  secret  antagonism  were  just  what  he  hated  most.  But  it 
was  something  to  know  the  truth.  On  Monday  he  told  Ambrose,  *I 
don't  think  that  fierce  letter  from  Rome  in  the  W.  R.  was  an  evil. 
It  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  It  obliged  the  Bishop  at  once  to  relieve 
himself  of  his  secret  instruction  —  and  it  showed  plainly  that  real 
leave  to  go  to  Oxford  had  never  been  granted  me,  that  my  name  was 
to  be  used  for  building  a  Church,  but  /  was  not  wanted.  And  though 
it  is  plausible  for  Propaganda  to  say  that  my  presence  would  bring 
youths  to  Oxford,  yet  we  know  that  Manning  feared  my  presence 
there  more  than  that  of  young  men,  and  that  was  undoubtedly  the 
animus  of  Propaganda.' 

Newman  was  right  about  Manning's  fear  of  his  influence,  as  the 
Archbishop's  correspondence  with  Talbot  shows.  George  Ryder's 
daughter  recalled  that  once,  standing  before  the  fire  in  her  father's 
house,  Manning  had  pronounced  with  great  deliberation :  'Dr  New- 
man shall  not  go  to  Oxford'.  Though  both  their  beautiful  Sargent 
brides  were  long  dead,  Manning  remained  on  close  terms  with  his 
brother-in-law,  and  Ryder,  though  his  son  was  in  the  Birmingham 
Oratory,  was  still  very  distant  with  Newman.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  someone  remarked  to  Canon  Macmullen  —  an  Oxford  convert 
—  *  Newman's  conversion  was  the  greatest  calamity  to  the  Church 
in  England'.  To  this  monstrous  opinion  Macmullen  retorted,  'No, 
the  greatest  calamity  was  the  death  of  a  woman'  —  Caroline  Manning. 
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Someone  had  the  nerve  to  repeat  this  to  Manning,  who  took  it  up 
with  Macmullen.  Nothing  daunted,  the  Canon  replied,  'I  pity  the 
man  who  told  your  Grace !' 

Newman  was  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  Ambrose's  proceeding 
to  Rome  at  all,  now.  '  While  I  am  an  unknown  and  strange  person 
here9,  he  observed,  'they  fear  me  —  as  a  vicious  animal  —  they 
address  me  blande  suaviterque  lest  I  should  kick  out  or  jump  at  their 
throat  —  but  if  you  went  to  Rome  and  people  saw  what  third  rate 
men  we  are,  as  being  so  very  obedient,  then,  as  the  Bishop  says, 
they  would  treat  you,  and  treat  me,  as  "mere  monks"  —  and  we 
should  be  kicked  into  space  without  any  delay.  I  think  it  salutary 
to  keep  up  this  ignorance  of  me  —  for  the  more  they  knew  of  me, 
the  more  they  would  look  down  on  me.' 

The  next  day,  he  was  writing  again  to  tell  Ambrose  the  news  of 
the  Lay  Address.  The  Bishop  too  had  gone  into  action,  writing  in 
protest  to  the  Weekly  Register  and  to  Cardinal  Barnabo  about  the 
gravity  of  the  charges  in  it.  Newman  added, c  I  doubt  not  the  Bishop 
has  got  immense  credit  at  Propaganda  for  years,  for  his  wonderful 
skill  in  keeping  a  wild  beast  like  me  in  order  —  his  Uanditiae  et 
suavitates  must  have  told  much  in  his  favour,  when  the  Archie- 
piscopal  see  was  vacant  and  explain  Propaganda's  desire  to  have 
him  fill  it.  .  .  .  Our  excuse  for  his  not  simply  taking  my  part  is 
that  perhaps  he  thinks  he  may  have  formally  to  report  upon  my  works 
and  must  not  commit  himself.  But  it  looks  as  if  no  one  were  to 
defend  me  next  Saturday.' 

He  was  defended,  not  by  Bishop  or  Archbishop,  but  by  Patterson 
who  wrote  to  the  Register.  Of  course  Newman  thanked  him  warmly 
for  his  defence,  but  it  was  not  quite  the  official  protection  he  had  a 
right  to  expect.  What  he  needed  was  authoritative  backing  of  his 
orthodoxy.  Manning,  who  could  have  done  most  in  this  respect, 
was  too  diplomatic  to  make  any  public  moves.  He  wrote  privately 
to  Ullathorne,  saying  that  if  he  knew  all,  he  would  be  surprised  to 
know  how  little  he  (Manning)  had  done  in  the  Oxford  matter. 
Ullathorne,  who  was  going  to  London,  called  on  Newman  first  to 
tell  him  this.  Newman  was  not  fooled.  London  friends  had  long 
since  told  him,  'The  Archbishop  will  not  show  himself,  you  will  not 
be  able  to  trace  his  finger,  but  you  will  find  every  possible  obstacle 
put  in  your  way  by  him.' 

Newman  also  demanded  why  Barnab6  had  not  spoken  out.  Poor 
Ullathorne  said  the  whole  thing  had  made  him  quite  ill,  and  brought 
on  neuralgia  of  the  spine.  Newman's  note  on  the  interview  ran : 
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'He  hoped  I  thought  he  had  acted  as  he  ought  —  and  he  wanted  to 
know  if  he  could  do  anything  more.  I  said,  "Nothing  more".* 
Ullathorne  begged  Newman  not  to  say  publicly  that  he  would  not 
accept  the  Oxford  Mission.  Then  he  went  to  London. 

At  their  interview,  Manning  showed  Ullathorne  the  one  letter 
he  had  written  to  Propaganda.  In  it  he  had  said  he  saw  no  objection 
to  Newman's  going  to  Oxford,  if  at  the  same  time  a  stronger  dis- 
suasive was  issued  to  prevent  Catholics  attending  the  University. 
Not  to  be  put  oif,  Ullathorne  suggested  that  perhaps  Manning  had 
spoken  or  written  to  Mgr.  Talbot  or  to  Herbert  Vaughan.  The 
Archbishop  changed  the  subject. 

Newman  heard  all  about  this  on  Palm  Sunday.  He  took  the 
Holy  Week  services  as  usual,  but  the  excitement  did  not  cease  with 
the  sacred  season.  Many  letters  of  sympathy  came  in  from  friends 
shocked  at  the  attack  in  the  Weekly  Register ;  in  many  of  Newman's 
answers  the  phrase  about  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  appeared ;  he 
was  cheerful,  and  really  preferred  to  know  where  he  stood  Curiously 
enough  Bishop  Brown  of  Newport,  who  had  delated  Newman  in 
the  autumn  of  1859,  ha(*  now  come  round  to  his  side,  and  wrote  to 
him  and  to  Ullathorne  from  Rome,  urging  that  Newman  should  go 
there  himself  and  so  dispel  all  rumours.  Neve,  the  Rector  of  the 
English  College,  told  Bishop  Brown  that  Martin  had  actually  toned 
down  the  Roman  gossip,  and  that  Talbot  was  the  chief  offender.  In 
his  audience  of  the  Pope,  Brown  suggested  that  Newman  had  been 
misrepresented ;  the  Pope  said  kindly,  'He  must  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  charity'.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  harassed 
Pope  could  understand  English  feuds,  especially  with  Talbot  always 
at  his  elbow. 

Ullathorne  was  anxious  that,  if  Newman  would  not  go  to  Rome 
himself,  at  least  St.  John  should  be  sent  there  in  his  stead.  Letters 
went  posting  oif  to  Hyfares  almost  every  day.  Finally,  in  deference 
to  the  Bishop's  wish,  Newman  told  Ambrose,  on  April  nth,  to 
proceed.  Defending  Ullathorne  (for  some  of  the  Fathers  were  in- 
dignant with  him)  Newman  reminded  them  that  he  was  'nearly  our 
only  friend'.  But  he  could  not  imagine  what  Ambrose  could  do  in 
Rome,  except  talk.  'This  is  your  one  duty.  Defend  the  Oratory  — 
brag,  threaten,  denounce  as  much  as  you  will.  Talk  and  preach  to 
all  men,  but  ask  nothing  —  and  trust  no  one.'  But  when  the  Lay 
Address  came  out  in  the  Catholic  papers  he  wondered  whether  even 
to  talk  would  not  be  'infra  dig\  On  Good  Friday,  pressed  by  Ulla- 
thorne, he  sent  St.  John  his  marching  orders,  in  a  spirit  of  wry 
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scepticism.  '  Every  man  has  his  price.  Ignatius  declares  that  a 
Cardinal's  or  Monsignor's  price  is  English  snuff.  I  am  serious. 
Could  you  not  borrow  a  quantity  from  Hope  Scott  and  on  leaving 
C.  Barnabo  slip  the  fragrant  douceur  into  his  hand,  as  you  kiss  it. ... 
And  now,  God  bless  you,  and  bring  you  back  safe  to  us  and  soon.9 

Newman  had  hardly  posted  this  when  letters  arrived  from 
Ambrose  saying  he  was  starting  from  Marseilles.  Since  Henry 
Bittleston  was  just  about  to  leave  to  join  him,  frantic  telegrams  were 
sent  to  prevent  their  missing  each  other  —  successfully,  it  proved. 
Newman  was  anxious  because  he  had  sent  a  letter  for  Ambrose  to 
the  English  College,  and  there  it  waited,  inviting,  he  feared,  unwel- 
come interest.  On  Holy  Saturday  he  wrote  to  explain  all  the  tele- 
grams to  Ambrose  and  remarked,  'I  suppose  we  cannot  form  an 
idea  of  the  hot  feeling  of  some  people ;  why,  I  can't  conceive.  Pope 
brings  news  from  London  "that  Anderdon  and  Vaughan  would  cut 
me  if  they  met  me" ;  which  is  quite  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
Anderdon  has  cut  me.'  Anderdon  was  Manning's  nephew,  who  had 
so  much  enjoyed  shining  at  the  social  functions  of  the  University 
in  Ireland.  'What  is  the  cause  of  all  this?'  mused  Newman.  'I 
believe  the  whole  clique  feels  that  I  am  becoming  a  power  which 
will  break  them  —  and  this  must  not  be.  Any  slander  will  be  lawful 
to  hinder  such  a  result.'  He  heard  that  Barnab6  was  angry  at  the 
letter  in  which  he  had  said  c  Viderit  Deus*  —  God  will  see  to  it.  As 
usual,  resentment  had  been  read  into  his  brief  sentences — just  as 
pithy  in  Latin  as  in  English.  Newman,  who  had  not  intended  it  as 
an  insult,  but  to  maintain  the  justice  of  his  cause,  wrote  to  pacify 
the  Cardinal. 

Thomas  Pope,  who  brought  the  news  from  London,  was  teaching 
in  the  School.  He  was  the  brother  of  Richard  Pope,  who  had  been 
called  on  to  fill  the  gap  when  Darnell's  staff  resigned.  Thomas  was 
a  widower,  and  when,  later  this  year,  his  delicate  son  died,  he  joined 
the  Oratory  and  became  a  priest.  He  and  young  John  Norris,  an 
'old*  Catholic  who  came  just  after  the  Apologia,  were  the  only 
additions  to  Newman's  team  during  the  fifteen  years  that  followed 
the  defection  of  Darnell  and  Flanagan. 

More  gossip  from  London  came  from  Miss  Bowles,  written  on 
Good  Friday,  April  i9th.  'My  father  —  our  own  Apostle',  she 
pleaded '.  .  .  you  do  not  know  your  own  weight  or  your  own  place.' 
It  was  her  old  complaint :  Newman  ought  to  have  gone  to  Rome. 
Meanwhile  —  'Manning  is  in  a  dreadful  state  about  the  address. 
He  says  it  is  the  worst  thing  for  you  —  that  you  should  be  kept  quiet 
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—  that  your  friends  injure  you  by  bringing  it  forward.*  She  heard 
him  say  all  this  'with  his  own  lips'.  Manning  thought  a  rebellious 
laity  was  making  use  of  Newman.  And  Newman  was  doing  nothing ! 
'In  fact',  said  Miss  Bowles  fierily,  'you  not  acting  have  permitted 
yourself  to  be  dry  nursed,  doctored,  and  taken  care  of  as  if  you  were 
in  some  condition  of  nonage,  disease  or  semi-lunacy  not  safe  to 
others.  .  .  .  Cannot  Dr  U.  govern  his  own  diocese  ?  Why  has  he 
been  here  to  consult  with  M.  ?  .  .  .  Never  mention  me  as  it  was 
contemptuously  said  "The  ladies  have  taken  it  up".'  She  did  not 
fully  understand  either  Newman's  or  Ullathorne's  difficulties,  but 
she  saw  clearly  enough  what  was  going  on  in  the  other  party. 

Meanwhile  Talbot  wrote  to  Manning,  shocked  by  the  insubor- 
dination of  the  laity  in  publishing  an  address  to  Newman.  Manning 
replied  on  April  22nd,  Easter  Monday,  'This  Address  of  the  laity 
is  as  you  say  a  revelation  of  the  absence  of  Catholic  instinct  and  the 
presence  of  a  spirit  dangerous  to  many'.  'Catholic  Instinct'  was  a 
mysterious  quality  much  praised  by  the  Ultramontane  converts; 
it  showed  itself  in  submissive  acceptance  of  all  the  words  and  deeds 
which  issued  from  Westminster,  the  Dublin  Review  and  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Papal  Chamberlains  in  Rome.  Manning  wrote  his 
letters  in  separate  sentences,  sometimes  numbered  like  verses  in  the 
Bible  or  items  in  an  inventory.  Part  of  this  letter  to  Talbot  ran 
thus: 

'5.  As  it  stands  it  [the  address]  implies  that  in  Dr  Newman's 
writings  there  is  nothing  open  to  censure,  and  that  to  touch  him  is 
to  wound  the  Catholic  Church. 

'  But  if  Rome  should  touch  him  ? 

'  The  whole  movement  is  directed  and  sustained  by  those  who  wish 
young  Catholics  to  go  to  Oxford. 

'The  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  I  must  suppose  unconsciously, 
has  been  used  by  them.  It  is  a  great  crisis  of  danger  to  him.  Only 
do  not  let  him  alarm  Propaganda  by  the  names  and  number  of  these 
lay  signatures. 

'Many  have  declared  to  me  that  they  are  as  strong  against  Oxford 
as  I  am.'  And  so  on. 

Manning  had  just  managed  to  prevent  the  mischief  from  spread- 
ing from  the  laity  to  the  clergy,  and  in  his  own  archdiocese.  Oakeley, 
that  enthusiastic  Newmanite,  was  already  collecting  signatures  for 
another  address  from  priests  in  Westminster  when,  on  Good  Friday, 
Manning  went  to  his  church  in  Islington  to  preach  at  the  Three 
Hours  service.  Next  day  Oakeley  wrote  to  a  colleague  to  say  he 
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could  go  no  further  —  the  Archbishop  did  not  like  it.   This  was  how 
the  news  reached  Birmingham,  noted  by  Neville  on  May  3rd. 

Manning's  letter  must  have  crossed  with  a  long  screed  from 
Talbot,  dated  April  25th,  which,  printed  by  Purcell  in  his  biography 
of  Manning,  has  been  many  times  quoted  against  its  narrow-minded, 
pin-headed  author.  Talbot  thought  the  address  was  an  attempt  by 
the  laity  to  rule  the  Church  in  England.  He  said  it  was  perfectly 
true  that  Newman  had  been  under  a  cloud  since  his  article  in  the 
Rambler.  The  address  was  an  insult  to  Manning  and  to  the  Holy 
See.  'They  [the  laity]  are  beginning  now  to  show  the  cloven  foot 
.  .  .  they  are  only  putting  into  practice  the  doctrine  taught  by  Dr 
Newman  in  his  article  in  the  Rambler.  They  wish  to  govern  the 
Church  in  England  by  public  opinion,  and  Mr  Monsell  is  the  most 
dangerous  man  among  them.  What  is  the  province  of  the  laity  ? 
To  hunt,  to  shoot,  to  entertain.  These  matters  they  understand, 
but  to  meddle  in  ecclesiastical  matters  they  have  no  right  at  all,  and 
this  affair  of  Newman  is  a  matter  purely  ecclesiastical.  .  .  .  Dr 
Newman  is  the  most  dangerous  man  in  England  and  you  will  see 
that  he  will  make  use  of  the  laity  against  your  Grace.  You  must  not 
be  afraid  of  him.  It  will  require  much  prudence  but  you  must  be 
firm,  as  the  Holy  Father  still  places  his  confidence  in  you ;  but  if 
you  yield  and  do  not  fight  the  battle  of  the  Holy  See  against  the 
detestable  spirit  growing  up  in  England,  he  will  begin  to  regret 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  knew  how  to  keep  the  laity  in  order.  ...  I 
am  your  friend  and  defend  you  every  day,  but  you  know  B6  as  well 
as  I  do,  and  how  ready  he  is  to  throw  the  blame  of  everything  on 
others.  .  .  .  Dr  Ullathorne  has  been  the  cause  of  the  whole  mis- 
chief.* And  Talbot  hoped  the  clergy  would  not  make  an  address  — 
'That  would  make  matters  worse'. 

Manning  was  irritated  by  these  threats.  'I  have  not  been  in- 
fluenced by  fear  or  by  neutrality,  but  by  the  following  motives*,  he 
said  on  May  3rd,  and  listed  eight.  It  was  of  the  first  importance  to 
get  the  Bishops  acting  in  unity.  It  would  be  fatal  if  the  Stafford  Club 
laymen  got  an  episcopal  leader.  He  must  have  the  bishops  with  him 
in  acting  towards  Newman.  'A  word  or  act  of  mine  towards  Dr 
Newman  might  divide  the  Bishops  and  throw  some  on  his  side/ 
The  chief  aim  of  Anglicans  was  to  set  him  and  Newman  in  conflict* 
'A  conflict  between  him  and  me  would  be  as  great  a  scandal  to  the 
Church  in  England,  and  as  great  a  victory  to  the  Anglicans  as  could 
be.'  He  saw  it  as  a  campaign  among  enemies,  who  had  to  be  played 
off  against  each  other  — all,  of  course,  to  the  glory  of  God.  Tor 
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all  these  reasons',  he  said,  'I  am  glad  Cardinal  B6  lays  on  me  the 
responsibility  of  the  permission  given  to  Dr  Newman  to  go  to 
Oxford,  and  says  I  did  it  "to  serve  an  old  friend".  This  has  given 
me  untold  strength  here  at  this  time.  I  would  ask  you  to  make  the 
substance  of  this  letter  known  where  alone  I  feel  anxious  to  be 
understood.'  No  doubt  Talbot  complied  with  this  request. 

Manning  ended  his  letter  with  the  news  that  Fr.  Ryder  of  the 
Edgbaston  Oratory  had  just  published  an  attack  on  Ward's  book  on 
the  infallibility  of  Papal  Encyclicals.  'Dr  Newman  sent  it  to  Ward 
with  a  letter  adopting  it,  and  saying  that  he  was  glad  to  leave  behind 
him  young  men  to  maintain  these  principles.  This  is  opportune, 
but  very  sad.'  It  was  perhaps  a  pity  that  he  had  to  put  in  a  post- 
script asking  Talbot  to  get  Ward's  book  read  by  a  Roman  theological 
expert.  '/  must  know  with  certainty  what  to  state.'  Manning  was  no 
theologian,  and  the  theology  of  the  infallibility,  which  he  was  so 
indefatigably  propagating  in  pastoral  letters  and  sermons,  was  parti- 
cularly complex  —  one  of  the  reasons  why  Newman  disliked  so 
much  the  haste  with  which  it  was  pressed  on  a  people  unready  for  it 
by  journalists  and  prelates  who  did  not  understand  its  implications. 

'  Ignatius'  pamphlet  comes  out  to-morrow',  Newman  had  written 
to  Ambrose.  In  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  taken  as  an  act  of 
defiance.  Some  of  the  Fathers  wanted  it  held  back,  but  not  Newman. 
'My  monkey  is  up',  he  said.  'As  to  damour  and  slander,  whoever 
opposes  the  Three  Tailors  of  Tooley  Street  must  incur  a  great  deal, 
must  suffer  —  but  it  is  worth  the  suffering  if  we  effectually  oppose 
them.'  Manning,  Ward  and  Talbot  were  his  Three  Tailors  of  Tooley 
Street,  whose  manifesto  ran,  'We,  the  people  of  England*.  New- 
man's letter  to  Ambrose,  fired  off  on  the  eve  of  Ryder's  combat,  was 
a  gay  one.  He  told  a  story  of -double  entendre  —  a  housekeeper  whose 
'character'  described  her  as  'a  widow  and  formerly  kept  a  Grin 
Palace  in  London,  most  respectable  person  and  well-known  to  Dr 
Doyle'. 

Newman's  letter  to  Ward  was  not  so  fierce  as  Manning  made  it 
sound.  The  principles  he  hoped  would  be  defended  by  his  younger 
successors  were  not  liberal,  but  simply  Christian.  'I  rejoice  that 
now  that  my  own  time  is  coming  to  an  end,  the  new  generation  will 
not  forget  the  spirit  of  the  old  maxim,  in  which  I  have  ever  wished 
to  speak  and  act  myself  "in  necessariis  unitas,  in  dubiis  libertas,  in 
omnibus  charitas".'  (In  necessary  things  unity,  in  doubtful  things 
liberty,  in  all  things  charity.) 

Newman  did  not  mind  Ward's  opposition  as  much  as  Manning's, 
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because  it  was  open.  Ward  actually  told  him  he  was  using  all  his 
influence  in  Rome  to  keep  him  out  of  Oxford.  But  Newman  did 
strongly  object  to  the  way  in  which  Ward  anathematized  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  questions  not  yet  settled.  On  May  Qth  he  wrote 
to  him :  'Pardon  me  if  I  say  you  are  making  a  Church  within  a 
Church,  as  the  Novatians  did  of  old  within  the  Catholic  pale,  and 
as,  outside  the  Catholic  pale  the  Evangelicals  of  the  Establish- 
ment. .  ,  .  You  are  doing  your  best  to  make  a  party  within  the 
Catholic  Church  and  in  St  Paul's  words  are  "dividing  Christ"  by 
exalting  your  opinions  into  dogmas,  and  shocking  to  say,  by  declaring 
to  me,  as  you  do,  that  those  Catholics  who  do  not  accept  them  are  of 
a  different  religion  from  yours.  I  protest  then  again,  not  against 
your  tenets,  but  against  what  I  must  call  your  schismatical  spirit. 
I  disown  your  intended  praise  of  me  viz  that  I  hold  your  theological 
opinions  "in  the  greatest  aversion "  and  I  pray  God  that  I  may 
never  denounce  as  you  do  what  the  Church  has  not  denounced. 
Bear  with  me.  Yours  affly.  in  Christ.'  This  'schismatical  spirit' 
among  the  extreme  Ultramontanes,  a  kind  of  theological  puritanism, 
narrow  and  exclusive,  has  perhaps  received  too  little  notice  among 
Catholics.  It  was  not  a  question  of  the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  for 
Newman  also  believed  that :  it  was  one  of  intolerance. 

Newman  thought  Ryder's  pamphlet  would  do  good  to  others, 
even  if  it  proved  dangerous  to  themselves.  He  was  in  high  spirits, 
and  when  he  heard  on  May  3rd,  that  the  two  Fathers  had  arrived 
in  Rome,  his  letter  was  lively.  He  had  heard  some  London  gossip 
about  the  effect  on  the  Wards  of  recent  events.  'Mrs  Ward,  reeling 
under  the  first  [blow]  went  to  Oakeley  and  blew  up  Propaganda.' 
Dean,  Newman's  informant,  'says  Mrs  Ward  is  "unsexed"  and  we 
separately  compared  her  to  Mrs  Proudie.  Dean  thinks  Ward  mad, 
as  we  have  before  now.  Ward  says  he  loves  me  so,  that  he  should 
like  to  pass  an  eternity  with  me,  but  that,  whenever  he  sees  Manning 
he  makes  him  creep  (I  have  not  his  exact  words)  yet  that  Manning 
has  the  truth  and  I  have  not.'  Newman  thought  Manning  and  Ward 
were  like  the  Evangelicals,  dividing  people  into  'nominal  Christians' 
and  'vital  Christians'. 

Letters  from  Rome,  eagerly  awaited  in  Birmingham,  were  fall 
of  detail.  It  was  soon  plain  that  Ambrose  and  Henry  were  very 
naive  ambassadors.  They  had  gone  expecting  black  looks  and 
accusations,  anxious  to  defend  Newman.  They  were  welcomed  with 
smiles  and  praises  and  at  first  were  quite  taken  in,  repealing  to 
Newman  the  compliments  about  him  which  most  pleased  them. 
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After  his  first  interview  with  Barnab6,  Ambrose  wrote  off  at  once  to 
say  he  was  jovial  and  friendly,  and  had  admitted  that  it  was  hard  on 
Newman  that  he  should  not  have  been  told  at  once  that  the  Pope 
did  not  wish  him  to  reside  in  Oxford.  There  had  been  no  intended 
secrecy  —  it  was  all  Ullathorne's  fault  —  'povero  uomo9  —  poor  man 

—  Mgr.  Capalti  had  said,  shrugging. 

Newman  was  not  taken  in,  and  he  was  indignant  at  this  shifting 
of  blame  to  Ullathorne.  'The  idea  of  a  Diocesan  Bishop  having 
toiled  and  cringed  as  he  has,  to  be  so  treated !  As  for  me,  I  am  not  a 
Bishop,  and  I  have  not  aimed  at  pleasing  them,  except  as  a  duty  to 
God  —  at  least  for  many  years.9  He  guessed  that  Barnab6  and 
Capalti  called  him  —  and  Ambrose  —  'poor  man*  when  they  were 
not  there.  He  did  not  know,  but  he  would  not  have  been  surprised 
to  hear,  that  Barnab6  was  still  dining  out  on  his  mimicry  of  Newman's 
conversation  ten  years  earlier. 

The  day  after  the  interview,  when  Ambrose  came  to  write  it 
out  more  fully,  he  realized  that  for  all  Barnab&'s  jovial  manner 
and  protestations  of  personal  admiration,  it  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  It  had  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half.  Barnab6,  first 
insisting  that  the  Holy  See  had  nothing  personal  against  Newman 
but  was  simply  pursuing  its  general  policy  against  Mixed  Educa- 
tion, then  brought  out,  one  after  another,  all  the  derogatory  accusa- 
tions which  were  circulating  about  him  —  all  personal.  He  brought 
up  the  affair  of  the  London  Oratory,  and  revealed  his  own  prejudice 
in  the  process.  'He  said  you  had  then  stood  upon  your  rights  — 
you  had  said  to  him  "Jo  sono  fundatore"  [I  am  the  Founder].  Here 
I  interrupted/  said  Ambrose,  'though  he  tried  to  go  on.  "Your 
Eminence  must  allow  me  to  speak.  /  was  the  speaker  on  that 
occasion,  and  I  remember  no  such  words,  certainly  not  in  the  sense 
of  implying  that  you  had  any  rights  over  their  house."*  Barnab6 
shuffled  out  of  this  by  saying  all  was  over  now,  Faber  was  dead. 

He  went  on  to  assert  that  Newman  was  jealous  of  Manning's 
elevation  and  had  showed  it  by  his  insulting  refusal  to  attend  the 
official  banquet.  Poor  Ambrose,  taken  by  surprise,  could  only  say, 
'You  really  don't  know  the  Father  at  all  if  you  think  so*.  Barnab6 
then  took  up  the  most  important  charge  on  his  list  —  the  article 
in  the  Rambler.  Barnabd's  version  ran  thus :  the  Pope  had  been 
displeased  and  insisted  on  an  explanation,  so  Barnab6  had  written 
to  Ullathorne,  who  had  called  on  Newman  and  found  him  ill  in  bed 

—  'he  could  not  get  more  out  of  you  than  that  you  would  give  up 
the  Rambler,  which  you  had  immediately  done,  giving  it  into  the 
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hands  of  that  Birbonacdo  Acton  —  who  by  the  bye  is  here !  —  but 
though  you  were  told  to  write  an  explanation  you  had  not  done  so*. 
This  fantastic  distortion  of  events  so  astonished  Ambrose  and  Henry 
that  they  both  forgot  all  about  Newman's  letter  to  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
But  they  insisted  that  Newman  would  certainly  have  answered  any 
authoritative  request.  Barnab6  immediately  shifted  the  blame  to 
Ullathorne  again  and  hastily  retrieved  his  most  successful  gambit, 
assuring  Ambrose  that  the  Holy  See  had  nothing  against  Newman 
in  the  Oxford  matter. 

Ambrose  thanked  him  gratefully  and  prepared  to  read  a  statement 
on  Newman's  real,  as  opposed  to  his  rumoured,  views  on  education, 
but  Barnab6  put  him  off —  he  said  he  would  read  a  memorial  on  the 
subject.  And  now,  why  did  not  Fr.  St.  John  go  to  Talbot  ?  Didn't 
he  know  him ?  'Then  I  flared  up :  "How  can  I  go  to  him ;  he  has 
said  the  most  monstrous  things  about  Father  Newman.  He  said  he 
subscribed  to  Garibaldi."  Oh,  come,  not  that,  he  said  —  you  had 
better  go  and  see  him  and  talk  with  him/ 

The  Fathers  did  not  want  to  meet  Talbot,  though  they  saw  him, 
and  were  bowed  to,  when  he  swept  into  the  English  College  ahead 
of  them  to  see  Neve,  the  Rector,  and  kept  them  waiting  in  conse- 
quence. Neve,  who  had  once  been  Newman's  pupil  at  Oriel,  told 
them  that  Talbot  was  entirely  Manning's  tool  —  but  the  Pope  often 
snubbed  him.  Neve  told  them  how  Talbot  had  once  bounced  in 
'saying  (spluttering  out  as  he  does),  "  So,  Neve,  they  tell  me  you  are 
a  Newmanite" '.  This,  of  course,  was  the  ultimate  and  unforgiveable 
sin.  Neve  said  that  it  was  Talbot  who  talked  most  against  Newman, 
and  that  either  he  or  a  blustering  Irishman,  Father  Smith,  had  sent 
Newman's  sermon  on  the  Pope  to  the  Index  —  only  to  have  it  sent 
back  as  unexceptionable.  William  Palmer  of  Magdalen  was  now 
living  in  Rome,  and  he  told  Ambrose  that  Ward  was  the  brains  of 
the  opposition,  and  quite  open  in  fighting  to  keep  Newman  out  of 
Oxford  —  'for  it  would  give  you  influence  and  enable  you  to  propa- 
gate your  views*.  (Ward  was  perfectly  right  —  except  in  thinking 
that  Newman's  views  were  not  Catholic.)  Roman  theologians,  Neve 
assured  Ambrose,  were  'by  no  means  Wardites'. 

All  this  gossip  made  them  less  inclined  than  ever  to  see  Talbot, 
but  after  Barnab&'s  pressure,  they  thought  they  might  at  least  give 
him  any  necessary  information.  Talbot  played  friendly  and  talked 
chattily  about  getting  fat,  a  propensity  he  shared  with  Ambrose. 
The  Fathers  stood  on  their  dignity.  Talbot's  line  was  the  official 
Roman  one  against  Mixed  Education  as  such.  Then  he  brought  up 
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the  question  of  the  Rambler  article.  Newman  was  under  a  cloud,  and 
had  done  nothing  to  dispel  it,  except  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  the  Holy 
See  not  to  summon  him  to  Rome  on  account  of  his  age.  Out  of 
kindness,  he  had  been  left  alone.  This  was  more  than  Ambrose 
could  bear  —  a  very  cruel  kindness,  he  broke  out,  'to  put  a  man 
under  a  bann  and  not  to  tell  him'. 

The  next  day,  May  4th,  the  two  Fathers  had  their  audience  with 
the  Pope,  who  was,  as  usual,  kind  and  personally  friendly  to  them. 
He  told  Ambrose  he  was  growing  an  old  man.  He  asked  their 
numbers  —  nine,  with  novices  —  and  how  old  they  were.  'But  you 
must  increase  your  numbers*,  he  said.  Certainly  the  Birmingham 
Oratory  was  not  impressive  —  six  ageing  priests,  one  (Ryder)  in 
his  prime,  and  one  young  novice,  the  other  being  a  widower  of  fifty. 
The  Pope  said  Newman  must  not  worry  about  the  slanders  against 
him,  but  remember  that  the  Pope  knew  him  to  be  'tutto  tibedtente*  — 
altogether  obedient.  He  gladly  sent  his  blessing.  It  was  good  to 
know  that  the  Holy  Father  had  not  turned  against  them,  but  that 
did  not  alter  the  general  atmosphere  of  disapproval  and  suspicion. 

Before  and  after  the  audience  the  two  Fathers  saw  Talbot.  He 
was  suddenly  almost  too  friendly,  pressed  his  services  on  them, 
and  carried  them  off  to  his  room  for  a  talk.  Ambrose  was  stiff,  only 
consenting  to  talk  to  him  in  his  official  capacity  as  consultor  to  Propa- 
ganda. He  complained  outright  that  it  was  Talbot  who  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  present  situation.  Talbot  got  out  the  Rambler 
article  to  justify  his  earlier  remarks  about  heresy,  but  when  he  read 
out  passages  he  was  evidently  surprised  to  find  they  were  not  as 
strong  as  he  had  thought.  Ambrose  talked  about  history  and  quoted 
the  Oratorian  Cardinal  historian,  Baronius;  Talbot  was  quite  at 
sea.  They  must  have  a  really  long  talk  sometime,  he  said.  Ambrose 
reported :  'Then  I  said,  rising  to  go :  "Monsignor,  as  long  as  you 
say  Father  Newman  is  a  heretic,  there  must  be  a  line  between  us". 
Then  he  answered  in  a  deprecatory  manner,  "Oh  no,  I  never  said 
that ;  there  is  a  great  difference  between  stating  a  heretical  proposi- 
tion and  being  a  heretic".  "Well,  but  you  said  he  was  called  upon 
to  retract  and  would  not."'  Talbot  somehow  wriggled  out  of  this 
one  and  Ambrose,  softened  by  his  apparent  repentance,  agreed  to 
his  visiting  them.  In  the  evening  he  got  Newman's  fighting  letter, 
Ambrose  added  a  postscript:  'Well,  I  suppose  you  will,  if  your 
monkey  is  up,  be  angry  with  us  for  talking  to  Talbot  at  all.  But  what 
can  we  do?  ...  It  has  all  followed  inevitably  from  going  to 
Barnab6.  Pray  for  us  hard  that  we  may  make  no  mistakes.' 
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As  soon  as  he  heard  the  charges  about  his  article  in  the  Rambler 
Newman  looked  out  his  letter  to  Wiseman,  asking  an  opportunity 
to  explain  himself — it  was  for  emergencies  such  as  this  that  he 
kept  drafts  and  memoranda.  He  also  went  to  Ullathorne  and  got 
him  to  write  an  account  of  what  had  happened  in  the  winter  of 
1859-60.  For  good  measure  he  turned  out  his  original  supplied  of 
1856,  which  Barnab6  himself  had  dissuaded  him  from  pressing.  It 
proved  that  so  far  from  claiming  power  over  the  London  Oratory, 
he  had  been  trying  to  secure  its  independence;  and  Barnabi's 
dissuasion  had  been  on  the  ground  that  it  would  curtail  his  powers. 
Newman  sent  a  telegram  to  Ambrose  and  then  the  documents, 
which  arrived  on  May  nth.  They  were  taken  at  once  to  Barnab6, 
who  was  thunderstruck,  especially  by  the  letter  to  Wiseman.  *  Why,' 
he  said,  'Cardinal  Wiseman  was  at  Propaganda  and  we  never  heard 
of  this.'  He  admitted  it  cleared  Newman  of  his  supposed  dilatori- 
ness,  and  did  not  know  what  to  say  about  Wiseman.  'Well !  he  is 
dead  now  —  requiescat  in  pace'  Bittleston  reported  this,  and  that 
Barnab6  was  'flabbergasted'  at  the  proof  that  Newman  had  not 
sought  power  over  Faber. 

From  Ambrose's  account  it  became  dear  that  Barnab6,  faced 
with  unanswerable  facts,  had  changed  his  tune  and  assured  the 
Fathers,  not  without  some  success,  that  he  had  been  Newman's 
friend  all  along,  had  been  suspicious  of  Faber  and  so  on.  Newman 
was  a  saint,  he  said,  and  saints  were  always  persecuted.  'I  know 
Manning,  but  Newman  I  love',  he  said,  almost  winning  Ambrose's 
heart  with  this  barefaced  diplomatic  lie. 

This  resounding  victory  resulted  in  renewed  affection  from 
Talbot,  who  spent  two  hours  telling  Ambrose  how  much  he  loved 
Newman,  how  hurt  he  had  been  by  his  cold  refusal  to  preach  in 
Rome  —  he  pressed  the  invitation  again.  He  swore  he  had  never 
said  Newman  subscribed  to  Garibaldi.  (Others  spoke  differently.) 
He  turned  on  Manning,  saying  he  sometimes  said  extraordinary 
things  in  pamphlets,  which  had  to  be  corrected.  He  blamed  Bishop 
Brown  for  all  the  trouble  about  the  Rambler  article  and  was  rather 
put  off  his  stroke  when  Ambrose  said  that  Brown  was  now  acting  as 
a  friend.  As  for  Martin,  the  author  of  the  letter  in  the  Register, 
Talbot  said  he  never  saw  him,  did  not  like  the  fellow.  'Then  he 
said,  (now  don't  laugh  Father)  did  I  think  you  would  let  yourself 
be  made  a  Protonotary  Apostolic  —  you  would  have  nothing  to  do 
but  wear  purple  if  you  came  to  Rome  ?'  Not  much  hope  was  held 
out  that  Newman  would  accept  this  sartorial  honour !  Talbot  ended 
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his  diplomatic  display  by  inviting  them  to  dine,  and  Ambrose,  taken 
by  surprise,  accepted.  Afterwards,  feeling  that  things  were  not  yet 
settled,  he  wrote  to  decline.  He  did  not  know,  of  course,  that  a 
bare  ten  days  before,  Talbot  had  been  calling  Newman  the  most 
dangerous  man  in  England  and  urging  Manning  to  crush  him. 

'I  have  gabbed  now  so  much  with  everybody  that  I  am  getting 
confused',  said  poor  Ambrose,  but  he  had  gabbed  to  some  effect. 
He  got  back  to  Birmingham  on  May  23rd  —  a  cold  May,  it  turned 
out,  after  the  first  hot  week  —  'cold  and  gloomy,  leaves  and  blossoms 
shrivelled  up',  Newman  noted  in  his  diary.  The  weather  was  too 
bad  to  go  out  to  Rednal  for  St.  Philip's  day,  when  they  were  all 
together  again. 

On  that  day  Newman  wrote  to  Talbot.  '  I  know  you  have  a  good 
heart ;  and  I  know  you  did  me  good  service  in  the  Achilli  matter  — 
and  you  got  me  a  relic  of  St.  Athanasius  from  Venice,  which  I 
account  a  great  treasure ;  and  for  these  reasons  I  have  been  the  more 
bewildered  at  your  having  of  late  years  taken  so  strong  a  part  against 
me,  without  (I  may  say)  any  real  ground  whatever.  ...  I  am  now 
an  old  man,  perhaps  within  a  few  years  of  my  death,  and  you  can 
now  neither  do  me  good  nor  harm.  I  have  never  been  otherwise 
than  well-disposed  towards  you.  When  you  first  entered  the  Holy 
Father's  immediate  service,  I  used  to  say  Mass  for  you  the  first  day 
of  every  month  .  .  .  and  now  I  shall  say  mass  for  you  seven  times, 
beginning  with  this  week,  when  we  are  keeping  the  feast  of  St  Philip, 
begging  him  at  the  same  time  to  gain  for  you  a  more  equitable  judg- 
ment of  us,  and  a  kinder  feeling  towards  us  on  the  part  of  our  friends, 
than  we  have  of  late  years  experienced.' 

Talbot  replied  with  thanks  for  his  prayers,  and  insisted  that 
Newman  had  been  misinformed  as  to  his  opposition.  The  most  he 
would  admit  was  not  liking  'certain  expressions'  of  Newman's. 
'Besides  a  certain  school  in  England  have  done  you  much  harm  by 
making  many  believe  that  you  sympathized  with  their  detestable 
views.  .  .  .  When  I  was  in  England  three  years  ago  I  heard  some  of 
them  quoting  your  name  in  opposition  to  the  Authority  of  the  Holy 
See.  I  remarked  that  there  was  a  party  forming  of  what  are  called 
"Liberal  Catholics"  who  wished  to  place  you  at  their  head,  in 
preference  to  professing  a  filial  devotion  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and 
a  due  veneration  for  the  Chair  of  St  Peter.'  Talbot  said  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  'stand  up  for  Ecclesiastical  Authority  in  preference 
to  worshipping  great  intellectual  gifts'.  But  for  Newman  personally 
his  'love  and  affection  had  never  varied'. 
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Talbot  spent  a  busy  summer  getting  Neve,  the  Newmanite,  out 
of  the  English  College,  and  one  of  Manning's  Oblates,  O'Callaghan, 
appointed  in  his  place.  Much  to  his  annoyance,  the  English  Bishops 
made  Neve  their  agent  in  Rome,  so  Talbot  failed  to  get  rid  of  him 
altogether.  Talbot's  attitude  remained  the  same,  though  no  further 
violent  attacks  on  Newman  were  recorded  by  Purcell. 

The  Oxford  question  was  not  finally  settled  when  Ambrose  St. 
John  came  home  in  May.  In  honour  of  the  eighteenth  centenary  of 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  a  special  Bishops'  meeting 
was  held  in  Rome,  at  which  the  Pope  first  made  the  announcement 
of  the  forthcoming  General  Council.  Among  so  many  large  prob- 
lems, the  little  English  quarrel  was  concluded.  Roman  prelates 
found  the  English  incomprehensibly  quarrelsome.  How  was  it 
possible  for  so  small  a  body  of  Catholics  to  make  such  a  noise  with 
their  dissensions  ?  Yet  just  because  they  were  so  few  and  so  fierce 
the  English  Catholics  reveal  in  miniature  the  conflicts  of  that  time 
of  crisis  within  the  Church. 
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IT  shows  how  nearly  the  Oxford  Oratory  came  off,  that  the  Fathers 
were  taking  the  duty  at  the  mission  there  on  Sundays  during  the 
summer  —  it  was  done  to  help  the  Bishop,  whose  plans  had  been 
knocked  awry  by  Martin's  letter  in  the  Register.  Of  course  Newman 
did  not  go. 

The  weather  continued  bad.  'Only  four  fine  days  in  all  June 
but  still  all  along  £.  wind  and  haze  or  mist',  Newman  noted  in  his 
diary.  He  spent  a  good  many  days  at  Rednal,  walking  in  and  out  at 
week-ends,  or  sometimes  taking  a  brougham.  He  was  now  sixty-six, 
but  as  energetic  a  walker  as  ever. 

In  June  occurred  what  were  known  as  'the  Murphy  Riots*  which 
lasted  for  several  days.  Murphy  was  an  itinerant  no-popery  preacher 
whose  lectures  on  'The  Confessional  Unmasked*  and  like  subjects 
were  so  coarse  that  the  Town  Hall  of  Birmingham  was  refused  him. 
The  local  branch  of  the  Protestant  Association  was  furious,  and 
erected  a  wooden  tabernacle  on  some  waste  land  in  Can's  Lane,  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  A  mob,  chiefly  composed  of  Irish  workmen, 
gathered,  fighting  developed  and  some  people  were  injured.  The 
police  were  reinforced  and  armed  with  cutlasses.  This  was  on 
Sunday,  June  i6th,  and  Murphy  recklessly  resumed  his  place  in  the 
evening,  declaring  that  he  would  prove  to  the  people  of  Birmingham 
that  every  popish  priest  was  a  murderer,  a  cannibal,  a  liar  and  a  pick- 
pocket, and  that  'if  ever  there  was  a  rag-and-bone  gatherer  in  the 
universe  it  was  the  Pope  himself*. 

Strange  to  say  he  got  home  safe,  but  the  next  day  war  developed, 
between  the  Irish  and  enthusiasts  who  called  themselves  'the  party 
of  Order*  but  who  were  soon  smashing  windows  in  the  Moor  Street 
Catholic  Church  and  attacking  the  priest's  house  there.  Telegrams 
were  sent  to  the  Home  Office  and  the  military  were  called  in.  The 
Jewish  Synagogue  was  also  attacked.  Murphy  continued  his  lectures, 
adding  fuel  to  the  fire.  His  chief  supporter,  Roberts,  who  owned 
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some  liquor  vaults,  shot  an  Irishman  in  the  rows  that  took  place,  but 
got  off  with  'justifiable  homicide'  — that  increased  the  bad  feeling. 
Fr.  Ryder,  who  was  Catholic  chaplain  to  the  prison  at  the  time, 
recalled  in  after  years,  with  amusement,  how  proud  the  Irish  were 
who  were  in  for  their  part  in  the  battle.  Murphy  was  not  supported 
by  any  parson  or  minister ;  he  was  a  disreputable  agitator. 

AU  this  took  place  in  the  week  when  Corpus  Christi  was  due, 
and  when  Jemima  Mozley  and  her  daughter  Jane  were  visiting  New- 
man, staying  at  the  Plough  and  Harrow.  From  Newman's  brief 
notes  in  his  diary,  he  seems  to  have  taken  the  riots  very  calmly,  not 
mentioning  Murphy  at  all.  On  the  i8th  he  gave  his  sister  and  niece 
dinner  at  the  inn  and  afterwards  'played  Beethoven  with  Jane*. 
As  there  was  a  report  that  the  Oratory  house  would  be  attacked,  he 
stayed  the  night  there,  but  nothing  happened.  Then  he  went  out 
to  Rednal,  but  returned  next  day  for  the  Corpus  Christi  procession, 
which  had  to  be  held  indoors.  There  were  still  rumours  of  an 
attack ;  again  he  stayed  the  night  in  Birmingham,  but  again  nothing 
happened.  Yet  from  the  contemporary  accounts  it  is  clear  that  the 
riots  were  serious,  and  much  damage  was  done. 

There  was  something  of  a  revival  of  no-popery  during  these  years, 
when  British  sympathies  were  with  Garibaldi  and  against  the  Pope, 
and  still  strongly  anti-French.  It  was  about  this  time  that  a  red 
brick  Gothic  house  was  built  right  up  against  the  Oratory,  on  the 
tiny  triangular  site  at  the  junction  of  Plough  and  Harrow  Road  with 
the  Hagley  Road.  The  new  house  was  built  with  the  intention  of 
annoying  the  Fathers ;  its  walls  cut  off  light  and  air  and  the  windows 
overlooked  the  Oratory's  tiny  garden  and  the  rooms  on  that  side  — 
Newman's  was  on  the  corner.  The  Ancient  Lights  Act,  passed  soon 
after,  would  have  saved  the  Oratory  from  this  inconvenience.  Nearly 
a  hundred  years  later  this  building  has  been  demolished  —  to  make 
way  for  a  block  of  offices.  Newman's  garden  was,  and  is,  so  small 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  walk  up  and  down  its  path  without  getting 
giddy  from  the  frequent  turns. 

July  began  with  hard  rain,  and  set  in  wet  with  St.  Swithun. 
Ullathorne  came  back  from  Rome,  but  Newman  did  not  see  him 
till  August  ist.  Ullathorne  told  him  that  Cullen  had  been  consulted 
as  to  the  soundness  of  his  doctrine,  and  had  given  a  very  favourable 
reply.  His  opinion  had  added  weight,  for  he  was  now  a  Cardinal, 
Newman  was  always  grateful  for  this  defence.  Cullen,  however  he 
had  mismanaged  the  Irish  University,  was  just  and  bore  no  grudge 
against  Newman,  once  he  had  got  rid  of  him. 
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Newman  wrote  a  memorandum  of  his  interview  with  the  Bishop. 
'Then  he  said  abruptly,  very  grave,  and  looking  straight  at  me,  "I 
find  that  at  Rome  they  consider  the  Oxford  matter  quite  at  an  end". 
I  answered  "I  suppose  they  mean  they  have  said  their  last  word". 
He  answered,  apparently  not  seeing  the  drift  of  my  question  "  Yes". 
—  What  I  meant  was,  that  we  had  got  leave  to  extend  our  Birmingham 
Oratory  into  Oxford  provided  that  I  did  not  change  my  residence/ 
But  both  of  them  knew  that  it  was  really  the  end  of  the  scheme.  • 
Newman  was  only  stalling  till  he  was  sure  how  the  land  lay.  A 
little  over  a  week  later  the  Bishop  received  a  new  Rescript  from 
Propaganda,  which  declared  that c  A  youth  can  scarcely  go  to  Oxford 
without  throwing  himself  into  a  proximate  occasion  of  mortal  sin'. 
It  was  clear  that  if  Newman  went  to  Oxford  now  he  would  be  endan- 
gering the  souls  of  Catholic  young  men,  since  he  had  never  denied 
that  his  presence  there  might  attract  them  to  the  University.  He 
had  admitted  it  in  a  letter  to  his  Bishop,  which  Ullathorne  had 
printed,  with  other  documents,  for  circulation  among  the  other 
Bishops,  at  Easter  in  England,  and  at  Rome  in  June.  Manning  said 
triumphantly  that  this  pamphlet  had  given  the  game  to  him. 

Newman  wrote  to  Hope-Scott  for  advice ;  their  opinions  coin- 
cided. The  rescript  would  be  made  public  in  the  Bishops'  October 
pastorals,  and  Newman  wished  to  resign  the  Oxford  Mission  before 
this  was  done.  He  did  not  want  to  seem  to  be  forced  into  resignation 
by  a  rescript  from  Rome,  but  to  make  his  withdrawal  a  voluntary 
act,  on  the  ground  of  the  prohibition  on  his  residence.  If  he  waited 
till  the  rescript  forced  him  out,  it  would  look  as  if  he  had  all  along 
supported  the  condemned  policy  of  sending  Catholics  to  a  Protestant 
University.  Therefore,  on  August  i8th,  he  wrote  to  Ullathorne, 
formally  giving  up  the  Oxford  Mission.  Ullathorne  said  he  was  not 
surprised ;  he  would  have  done  the  same  thing  in  his  position.  He 
said,  'I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it,  as  my  complete  conviction, 
that  you  have  been  shamefully  misrepresented  at  Rome,  and  that 
by  countrymen  of  our  own*.  He  told  Newman  that  when  he  got  to 
Rome  he  saw  that  the  time  had  not  come  for  an  impartial  hearing, 
and  he  referred  to  the  adverse  impression  left  on  Barnab6's  mind  by 
Newman's  letter  in  which  he  had  said  'Viderit  Deus'.  So  all 
Barnab&'s  smooth  words  to  the  amiable  Ambrose  were  so  much  hot 
air,  as  Newman  had  all  along  believed. 

Newman's  private  opinion  of  Ullathorne's  part  in  the  affair  was 
expressed  —  outside  the  Oratory  —  only  to  Hope-Scott.  'He 
sincerely  wishes  to  be  kind  to  me,  but  to  stand  well  with  people  at 
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Rome  supersedes  in  his  mind  every  other  wish.  So  he  is  a  coward.' 
In  the  Apologia  he  had  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  Ullathorne's 
straightforwardness,  but  later  he  admitted  to  Neville  that  the  Oxford 
affair  had  forced  him  to  revise  his  opinion  a  little.  If  this  seems  a 
harsh  judgment,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Newman  remained  on 
good,  and  increasingly  warm  terms  with  Ullathorne.  He  simply 
realized  that  the  active  little  Yorkshireman  could  go  just  so  far  and 
no  further  when  things  got  dangerous  and  that  even  he,  who  wanted 
Newman  at  Oxford,  had  not  been  open  with  him.  In  his  own  way 
he  had  tried  to  manage  things,  and  manage  Newman,  just  as  Cullen 
had  done.  He  had  failed ;  he  had  not  the  power  to  break  the  com- 
bination of  Manning  and  Talbot  with  Barnabd  at  Propaganda.  But 
what  would  he  have  lost,  had  he  been  open  with  Newman  ?  Manning 
and  Talbot  identified  him  with  Newman  in  any  case.  Frankness 
would  not  have  damaged  him,  but  strengthened  his  hand.  At 
every  crisis  Newman  found  he  had  not  been  trusted  with  all  the 
information,  and  while  his  Bishop  defended  his  faith  in  public,  in 
private  he  withheld  his  confidence. 

It  was  this  way  of  doing  things  that  made  Newman  feel  he  could 
never  trust  his  superiors,  but  only  obey  them.  He  admitted  once 
that  he  could  not  feel  quite  easy,  even  with  Ullathorne,  since  bitter 
experience  had  taught  him  that  if  anything  went  wrong,  he  would 
be  the  one  to  be  abandoned  —  thrown  to  the  wolves.  That  it  was 
possible  for  a  Superior  to  be  open  with  his  subjects,  he  proved  him- 
self, in  his  long  years  in  the  Oratory.  Another  man,  treated  by 
superiors  with  as  much  injustice  and  suspicion  as  he  was,  might  have 
compensated  for  it  by  an  autocratic  rule  in  the  sphere  in  which  he 
was  supreme.  But  Newman  always  discussed  every  move  with  the 
other  Fathers  and  often,  as  in  this  Oxford  affair,  yielded  his  own 
opinion  to  theirs.  A  few  private  fears  or  criticisms  of  others  he  kept 
from  all  but  his  nearest  friends,  since  discussion  would  damage  the 
persons  concerned ;  thus  the  younger  members  of  the  Oratory  knew 
nothing  of  his  distrust  of  Manning.  But  in  questions  of  policy  and 
action,  he  never  hid  anything. 

While  the  Oxford  business  was  being  wound  up  with  Ullathorne, 
Newman  became  involved  in  a  correspondence  with  Manning.  The 
Archbishop  came  back  from  Rome  knowing  that  he  had  won,  that 
Dr.  Newman  would  not  go  to  Oxford.  The  news  would  not  become 
public  till  October,  for  which  month  Ward  was  preparing  a  number 
of  the  Dublin  Review  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  anti-Ryder,  anti- 
Pusey  and  anti-Oxford  material,  with  some  praises  of  London 
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Oratorian  activities  as  a  make-weight.  The  Dublin  and  the  pastorals 
together  would  administer  a  crushing  blow  to  what  Manning  called 
'the  school  of  literary  vanities'  —  that  worldly,  national  Catholicism 
he  saw  everywhere.  Since  Newman,  the  conscious  or  unconscious 
leader  of  this  supposed  rebellion,  was  now  defeated,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  conciliate  him  and  present  the  world  with  a  united  front. 
Manning's  letters  to  Talbot  show  that  his  first  concern  was  unity 
within  the  Church;  unfortunately  he  could  not  conceive  of  any 
unity  other  than  complete  agreement  with  himself. 

Manning  began  by  telling  Ullathorne  he  wished  to  regain  New- 
man's confidence,  and  he  used  Oakeley  as  an  intermediary.  He 
kept  and  numbered  the  whole  correspondence  with  a  view  to  publica- 
tion, and  two  years  later  he  did  threaten  to  publish  it,  so  sure  was  he 
that  right  was  on  his  side.  Newman  kept  drafts  of  his  own  letters 
and  made  some  notes  on  the  exchange.  The  actual  letters  were 
printed  in  full  by  Purcell  in  1896  and  created  something  of  a  stir, 
as  the  first  direct  evidence  of  the  clash  of  two  famous  personalities, 
then  only  recently  dead.  It  was  inevitable  then  that  people  should 
think  of  them  as  two  Roman  Cardinals,  two  equals  in  collision ;  yet 
at  the  time  there  was  no  semblance  of  equality.  Manning  was  as 
much  above  Newman  in  ecclesiastical  power  as  Newman  was  above 
Manning  in  spiritual  and  intellectual  power.  Newman  had  resisted 
being  bent  to  Manning's  will  and  he  had  said,  'He  will  break  me  if 
he  can*.  Manoeuvring  through  Talbot  and  Vaughan,  Manning  had 
done  just  that :  he  had  prevented  Newman  from  taking  his  true 
position,  where  he  would  have  exercised  a  direct  influence  in  England, 
in  the  intellectual  sphere.  But  he  found,  as  the  authorities  in  Oxford 
had  found  thirty  years  before,  that  Newman  was  not  to  be  broken 
simply  by  keeping  him  out  of  work.  Indeed,  his  personal  influence 
was  increased  by  the  general  feeling  that  he  had  been  ill-used. 

Oakeley  wrote  to  Newman  to  let  him  know  Manning's  'great 
regret  that  there  should  exist  between  himself  and  you  what  he  feels 
to  be  a  state  of  personal  alienation,  and  his  earnest  desire  of  doing 
anything  in  his  power  to  remove  it ' .  On  July  28th  Newman  answered 
him :  'The  only  and  serious  cause  of  any  distance  which  may  exist 
between  the  Archbishop  and  myself,  is  the  difficulty  I  have  in 
implicitly  confiding  in  him.  And  I  feel  this  want  of  confidence  in 
him  especially  in  matters  which  concern  myself.  I  have  felt  it,  and, 
as  I  think  on  sure  grounds,  for  four  years  past.  But  I  cannot  state 
those  grounds  for  various  reasons : — first  because  they  lie  in  a  num- 
ber of  occurrences  which  are  cogent  mainly  in  their  combination ; 
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secondly  because  they  lie  in  communications  which  have  been  made 
to  me  confidentially/  He  gave  general  evidence  for  the  common 
feeling  that  the  Archbishop  was  acting  against  him  and  said  that  if 
he  wished  to  remove  it,  the  best  way  would  be  to  remove  the  obstacles 
to  his  going  to  Oxford  —  not  that  this  would  be  a  personal  gratifi- 
cation to  Newman,  but  that  it  was  the  obvious  way  to  reverse  the 
general  opinion,  which  Manning  regretted,  that  they  were  in  opposi- 
tion. This  letter  was  written  before  Newman  saw  Ullathorne, 
before  he  knew  about  the  rescript. 

Oakeley  asked  if  he  might  show  this  letter  to  Manning.  Newman 
replied  that  he  could,  but  that  he  did  not  expect  much  to  come  of  it. 
'The  Archbishop  will  answer  "I  have  literally  taken  no  part  in  the 
Oxford  Oratory  matter.  My  action  has  been  confined  to  the  question 
of  education/'  If  by  "his  action"  he  means  what  he  has  said  or 
written  to  Rome,  his  assertion  is  quite  intelligible  and  credible. 
But  if  by  "his  action"  he  means  to  assert  that  the  action  of  York 
Place  has  been  simply  withheld  either  way,  nothing  is  more  opposed 
to  fact.  The  question  is,  whether  his  house  has  not  been  the  centre 
from  which  a  powerful  antagonism  has  been  carried  on  against  me ; 
whether  persons  about  the  Archbishop  have  not  said  strong  things 
against  me  both  here  and  at  Rome,  and  whether,  instead  of  showing 
dissatisfaction  publicly  of  acts  which  were  public,  he  has  not  allowed 
the  world  to  identify  the  acts  of  his  entourage  with  himself.  No  one 
dreams  of  accusing  me  of  thwarting  him  —  indeed,  the  idea  would 
be  absurd,  for  I  have  not  the  power.  The  world  accuses  him  with- 
out provocation  of  thwarting  me ;  and  the  prima  facie  proof  of  this  is, 
(i)  that  his  entourage  acts  with  violence  against  me.  (2)  that,  instead 
of  taking  any  step  to  prevent  them,  he  contents  himself  with  denying 
his  having  done  anything  against  me  himself,  and  with  deeply 
lamenting  that  there  should  be  a  distance  between  us/ 

A  week  later,  on  August  7th,  Manning  himself  wrote  to  Newman. 
Ullathorne  had  told  him  that  Newman  had  expected  some  reply  to 
his  letter  to  Patterson  in  April  —  Patterson  had  relaid  a  message 
that  the  Archbishop  was  going  to  write.  Manning  now  said  he  had 
written,  but  not  sent,  a  letter  expressing  his  regret  about  Martin's 
attack  on  Newman  in  the  Weekly  Register.  He  had  kept  it  because 
he  knew  Ullathorne  had  passed  on  his  sentiments,  and  because  he 
thought  it  would  not  be  acceptable.  In  his  reply  Newman  remarked, 
without  further  comment,  that  the  reply  he  had  expected  was  not 
about  Martin,  but  about  Cardinal  Reisach's  visit.  Manning  pru- 
dently made  no  reference  to  this  in  the  ensuing  correspondence. 
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'But  it  would  give  me  a  great  consolation  to  know  from  you  any- 
thing in  which  you  have  thought  me  to  be  wanting  towards  you', 
Manning  went  on,  in  this  first  letter.  'I  have  seen  that  something 
has  come  between  us,  and  that  representations  contrary  to  truth 
have  been  made  to  you  —  perhaps  to  both  of  us ;  and  I  sensibly  felt 
that  the  separation  of  an  old  friendship  was  both  painful  and  evil, 
and  that  the  use  publicly  made  of  our  supposed  variance,  both  by 
Catholics  and  by  Protestants,  was  adverse  to  that  which  we  count 
more  precious  than  any  private  friendship. 

'It  would,  therefore,  give  me  a  real  happiness  to  enter  with  you 
into  the  openest  and  fullest  explanation  of  all  my  acts  and  thoughts 
towards  you.' 

Manning  said  he  would  do  this  by  letter,  but  would  prefer  con- 
versation, and  offered  to  come  to  Birmingham  to  see  Newman.  'I 
do  not  believe  that  among  your  old  friends  there  is  anyone  who  has 
remained  more  unchanged  in  all  the  kind  regards  which  have  so 
long  united  us.  If  our  lines  have  differed,  I  cannot  suppose  that 
either  you  or  I  would  invest  that  fact  with  any  personal  feeling.  If 
misunderstandings  have  come  between  us,  I  feel  it  in  every  way  a 
duty  to  endeavour  to  clear  them  away/ 

Newman  answered  on  August  loth.  'You  are  quite  right  in 
thinking  that  the  feeling,  of  which  (alas  1)  I  cannot  rid  myself  in  my 
secret  heart,  though  I  do  not  give  public  expression  to  it,  towards 
one  whose  friendship  has  so  long  been  a  comfort  to  me,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  circumstance,  that  you  may  be  taking  a  line  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  which  does  not  approve  itself  to  my  judgment. 

'Certainly  not;  but  you  must  kindly  bear  with  me,  though  I 
seem  rude  to  you,  when  I  give  you  the  real  interpretation  of  it.  I 
say  frankly,  then,  and  as  a  duty  to  friendship,  that  it  is  a  distressing 
mistrust,  which  now  for  four  years  past  I  have  been  -unable  in  pru- 
dence to  dismiss  from  my  mind,  and  which  is  but  my  own  share  of  a 
general  feeling  (though  men  are  slow  to  express  it,  especially  to  your 
immediate  friends)  that  you  are  difficult  to  understand.  I  wish  I 
could  get  myself  to  believe  that  the  fault  was  my  own,  and  that 
your  words,  your  bearing,  and  your  implications,  ought,  though  they 
have  not  served,  to  prepare  me  for  your  acts/ 

Manning  had  asked  for  frankness,  and  he  got  it.  Newman  sug- 
gested that  deeds,  not  words,  were  necessary  to  set  matters  right. 
'  There  is  no  short  cut  to  a  restoration  of  confidence,  when  confidence 
has  been  seriously  damaged.'  Therefore  a  meeting  now  would  be 
premature.  He  ended  'That  God  may  bless  and  guide  you  in  all 
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things,  as  my  own  sun  goes  down  is,  my  dear  Archbishop,  the  constant 
prayer  of  yours  affectionately  .  .  .' 

'My  dear  Newman,'  Manning  replied  on  August  i4th,  'I  thank 
you  for  your  letter  of  this  morning,  and  all  the  more  because  of  its 
frankness.  The  affection  I  have  borne  to  you,  and  the  value  I  put 
on  your  friendship,  make  me  reply  with  the  same  sincerity. 

*I  have  felt  in  you  exactly  what  you  have  felt  in  me ;  and  that 
feeling  I  share  also,  as  you  say,  with  others.  I  cannot  put  my  mean- 
ing into  more  precise  and  delicate  words  than  by  using  your  own. 
I  have  felt  you  difficult  to  understand,  and  that  your  words  have  not 
prepared  me  for  your  acts. 

'This  I  know  to  be  a  feeling  respecting  you,  as  you  find  it 
respecting  myself. 

'Now  I  feel  with  you  that  the  root  of  the  difficulty  is  a  mutual 
mistrust ;  and,  as  you  say,  this  is  hard  to  cure.9 

Manning's  method  of  attempting  a  cure  was  to  enclose  a  long 
letter  addressed  to  Oakeley,  but  intended  for  Newman,  putting  his 
own  view  of  events,  to  back  up  the  tu  quoque  he  had  sent  direct.  For 
Manning  to  retaliate  the  charge  of  underhand  opposition  on  New- 
man was  extraordinary,  considering  that  Newman  had  never  acted 
except  on  request  from  his  Bishop,  that  he  had  always  given  his  real 
opinion  when  asked  —  which  was  not  often,  and  that  he  had  never 
pretended  to  like  Manning's  policy,  though  he  had  not  attacked  it, 
out  of  deference  to  his  position  as  Archbishop.  But  Manning's 
self-justification  is  extremely  interesting. 

Newman  had  said  that  he  had  distrusted  Manning  for  four  years 
—  since  1863.  That  was  the  point  when  he  realized  that  Manning 
was  deliberately  working  against  the  Oratory  School,  vhile  maintain- 
ing a  friendly  f a$ade.  Manning  now  said  (via  Oakeley) :  *  I  must  go 
further  back  than  he  does  to  find  the  first  event  which  shook  our 
confidence  in  each  other. 

'(i)  About  1862  the  Rambler,  with  neither  kindness  nor  courtesy, 
attacked  a  pamphlet  of  mine  on  the  Temporal  Power. 

'It  was  stated  by  a  person,  closely  connected  with  the  Rambler  > 
that  Newman  had  seen  the  article  before  publication,  or  was  cogni- 
zant of  it,  and  that  it  expressed  his  mind.  It  was  believed  also  that 
a  letter  of  his  formed  part  of  it. 

'This  became  extensively  known,  and  was  the  first  cause  of  the 
constant  contrast  of  his  name  and  mine,  in  private  and  public,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Temporal  Power. 

'About  the  same  time  the  Academia  began,  and  Newman  wrote 
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to  me  to  say  that  if  the  Cardinal  gave  a  discourse  on  the  Temporal 
Power,  he  should  take  off  his  name. 

'You  are  well  aware  how,  for  four  years,  not  only  Catholics,  but 
Protestant  reviews  and  newspapers  have  used  his  name  to  condemn 
me.  This  was  not  caused  by  me*' 

Point  (a)  was  that  as  soon  as  Manning  wrote  in  the  Dublin  Review 
(1863)  against  Catholics  going  to  Oxford,  Renouf,  in  a  pamphlet 
dedicated  to  Newman,  attacked  that  (unsigned)  article.  Point  (3) 
was  Newman's  introducing  Manning's  name  with  those  of  Faber  and 
Ward  in  his  Letter  to  Pusey,  representing  them  as  excessive. 

*  The  impression  made  by  this  is  that  he  classed  me  with  them. 

*  And  thereby  pkced  us  in  opposition. 

'Whether  rightly  or  wrongly  all  the  world,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  has  this  belief.  .  .  . 
"Here  again  I  was  not  the  cause. 

*  Three  times  in  print  and  twice  by  name  I  have  been  set  out  as 
an  object  of  expressed  or  implied  censure  by  his  friends  or  by 
himself. 

'On  no  occasion  have  I  so  much  as  referred  to  him  mentally  in 
any  publication  except  once.'  This  was  a  reference  to  the  Apologia 
in  which  Manning  thought  he  was  'covering'  Newman  from 
misunderstanding. 

His  conclusion  was  that  these  three  charges  explained  the  public 
talk  of  opposition  —  it  was  all  Newman's  fault.  '  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  act  on  my  part  of  a  like  kind.' 

This  was  the  first  half  of  his  indictment.  The  second  dealt  with 
the  Oxford  question.  Manning  maintained  that  his  line  was  known 
before  Newman's  and  that  the  attack  began  against  him.  'I  am 
therefore  wholly  free  from  all  responsibility  for  the  raising  of  this 
opposition.'  As  to  the  proposed  Oratory  in  Oxford,  Manning  related 
his  public  acts,  as  Newman  had  known  he  would,  saying  that  he  had 
openly  opposed  Catholics  going  to  Oxford,  but  out  of  friendship  to 
Newman  had  not  wished  permission  to  be  refused  him,  even  though 
he  thought  the  Oratory  would  attract  the  young  men  there.  'My 
friendship  for  Newman,  and  my  great  reluctance  to  oppose  any  of 
his  wishes,  has  kept  me  silent,  except  in  the  only  letter  written  by 
command  from  Rome.  The  Bishop  of  Birmingham  has  seen  the 
letter. 

'As  to  my  entourage,  I  do  not  know  whom  it  means,  except  F. 
Vaughan  and  Ward.  They  will  be  able  to  say  what  part  I  have  had 
in  their  acts.  F,  Vaughan  to  whom  I  thought  myself  at  liberty  to 
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show  the  letters  yesterday,  said  at  once,  that  all  he  had  said  or  done 
had  been  not  only  without  my  direction  but  without  my  knowledge. 
'  It  may  be  said  that  I  did  not  restrain  them,   I  could  not  restrain 
what  I  did  not  know. 

'And  I  ought  not  to  restrain  what  they  have  full  freedom  to  do 
in  matters  of  public  interest  to  the  Church/  He  ended  by  referring 
even  Mr.  Martin's  reference  to  him  in  the  famous  letter  from  Rome 
to  the  tales  of  hostility  spread  by  Newman's  friends.  'This  is  a 
matter  of  private  and  public  mischief,  and  nothing  shall  be  wanting 
on  my  part  to  remove  it.' 

If  Vaughan  said  that  what  he  had  done  had  been  without  Man- 
ning's knowledge  his  conscience  was  certainly  an  elastic  one,  and  if 
Manning  had  forgotten  the  letters  in  his  desk,  his  memory  was 
extraordinarily  convenient.  Vaughan's  detailed  account  of  his 
activities  against  Newman  in  Rome  has  already  been  quoted.  It 
was  not  simply  a  question  of  Catholics  going  to  a  Protestant  Univer*- 
sity,  but  of  Newman's  becoming  a  centre  of  influence  of  a  kind  not 
approved  by  the  Ultramontane  leaders  in  London.  Vaughan  had 
reminded  the  Pope  of  Newman's  article  on  Consulting  the  Laity ',  in 
the  Rambler,  in  proof  that  he  was  'not  a  person  to  be  relied  upon'. 
Vaughan  had  left  Rome  before  St.  John  and  Bittleston  had 
arrived ;  back  in  England,  on  May  6th  he  wrote  to  Talbot.  He  said 
that  Manning  had  managed  everything  very  well.  It  was  now 
possible  for  a  command  to  be  issued  to  the  clergy  to  teach  the  laity 
their  duty  about  education,  and  for  censures  or  suspension  to  be 
applied  to  any  priest  aiding  or  abetting  parents  in  sending  their  sons 
to  Oxford.  Though  he  admitted  that  an  actual  prohibition  addressed 
to  the  laity  was  at  present  imprudent,  Vaughan's  aggressive  sug- 
gestions about  disciplining  the  clergy  show  his  confidence  of  victory 
as  well  as  his  passionate  partisanship. 

'You  may  dismiss  all  your  fears  about  the  Archbishop',  Vaughan 
told  Talbot.  '  He  is  not  afraid  but  wideawake :  and  this  is  necessary. 
If  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  and  two  or  three  others  could  have 
thrown  him  into  a  minority  and  represented  him  as  extreme,  exag- 
gerated and  contentious,  it  would  have  been  done,  and  it  would  have 
been  used  outside.'  Vaughan  also  said  that  he  was  sorry  Newman's 
case  had  not  been  settled  explicitly,  and  that  more  than  one  of  the 
Bishops  were  not  unfavourable  to  Oxford  education.  If  this  was  not 
carrying  the  opinions  of  one  party  in  the  face  of  a  legitimate  but 
unorganized  opposition,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  would  be  counted 
such. 
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At  this  very  moment,  Talbot  was  making  up  to  St.  John  in  Rome 
and  telling  him  he  had  always  been  Newman's  friend.  Manning 
may  not  have  considered  Talbot  part  of  his  entourage,  but  everyone 
else  did,  except  possibly  Talbot,  who  tended  to  think  of  Manning 
as  part  of  his.  Neve  told  Bishop  Brown  that  Talbot  was  entirely 
Manning's  tool.  Their  letters  show  that  where  controversial  sub- 
jects were  concerned,  their  hearts  beat  as  one.  Manning  knew  that 
Talbot  thought  *Dr  Newman  was  the  most  dangerous  man  in 
England',  and  that  *  Newman  must  be  crushed',  and  agreed  that  he 
was  the  centre  of  rebellion  and  liberalism,  even  if  he  did  not  realize 
it.  Far  from  restraining  Talbot  he  encouraged  him,  and  used  him 
to  influence  the  Pope  and  Bamab6  against  allowing  Newman  to  go 
to  Oxford. 

Again,  the  Archbishop  was  in  control  of  the  Dublin  Review.  He 
knew  Ward's  views,  read  his  attacks  on  Ryder  and  on  Oxford  educa- 
tion, his  (open)  opposition  to  Newman's  going  there.  He  certainly 
did  not  discourage  him. 

Manning's  defence  was  in  fact  an  attack.  Public  talk  of  opposi- 
tion was  Newman's  fault  because  he  had  allowed  his  friends  to 
attack  Manning's  opinions.  Newman  was  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  his  friends,  but  Manning  was  not  responsible  for  his.  Yet  New- 
man's friends  were  simply  laymen  he  happened  to  know,  while 
Manning's  were  ecclesiastical  subordinates  or  men  like  Ward  over 
whose  publications  he  had  some  control.  Manning  represented 
himself  as  acting  on  principle  and  Newman  out  of  mere  perversity. 
Because  Maiming  had  made  known  his  opinions  first,  an  expression  of 
dissension  appeared  to  him  an  unfair  personal  attack,  and  now  that 
he  was  an  Archbishop,  disobedient  rebellion. 

It  is  the  measure  of  Newman's  great  but  intangible  power  that 
Manning  thus  found  himself  justifying  his  own  actions  by  laying 
the  blame  for  their  difference  on  the  victim  of  his  incessant  scheming, 
who  had  done  nothing  at  all  but  reserve  the  right  to  disagree  on 
matters  which  were  not  of  faith.  For  Newman  was  all  along  a  rebel 
who  refused  to  rebel.  He  had  one  weapon  only,  his  writing ;  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  weapons.  He  never  used  it  against  Manning. 
The  Archbishop  used  all  the  resources  of  his  office  to  press  his  own 
opinions,  on  the  Pope's  power,  Temporal  and  Spiritual,  and  to 
crush  opposition ;  the  most  that  Newman  did  was  to  remind  people 
that  such  opinions  could  not  be  classed  as  dogmatic  definitions. 
The  fact  that  Manning,  now  and  far  into  his  old  age,  continually 
chewed  over  the  dissension  with  Newman,  invariably  blaming  him 
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and  exonerating  himself,  in  note  after  note,  suggests  that  his  con- 
science was  not  altogether  easy.  Newman,  who  had  such  a  gift  for 
bringing  out  the  best  in  those  who  turned  to  him,  was  also  fated  to 
bring  out  the  worst  in  those  who  turned  against  him. 

Newman  answered  Manning's  extraordinary  accusations  very 
carefully  on  August  i8th,  the  day  he  finally  resigned  the  Oxford 
Mission  into  the  Bishop's  hands.  As  Manning  had  written  his  case 
to  Oakeley,  Newman  had  perforce  to  address  his  reply  to  him.  CI 
do  not  quite  see  the  drift  of  his  reference  to  certain  acts,  or  imputed 
acts  of  mine  in  former  years,  unless  it  be  in  order  to  show  that  I  have 
been  underhand  in  my  conduct  to  him.  That  I  should  have  taken 
or  expressed  a  view  of  ecclesiastical  matters  different  from  his  can- 
not have  hurt  him,  as  indeed  he  said  himself  in  a  late  letter  to  me. 
Certainly,  I  should  not  have  complained  of  a  parallel  divergence  on 
the  part  of  any  one  from  myself,  unless  indeed  the  person  accom- 
panied his  dissent  from  me  with  saying  that  I  had  compromised  the 
faith,  was  disobedient,  was  a  bad  Catholic,  a  heretic  at  least  materially, 
or  in  some  way  or  other  was  morally  wrong,  and  to  be  shunned  and 
shut  up.  I  am  quite  sure  that  neither  I,  nor  any  one  of  my  friends, 
acquaintance  or  well-wishers  have  said  this  of  the  Archbishop.  And, 
did  I  know  of  their  doing  so,  I  should  not  defend  them  on  the  ground 
of  their  right  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own,  and  to  speak  their 
mind  if  they  chose.  To  suffer  such  things  seems  to  me  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  a  peacemaker.' 

Both  Newman  and  Manning  knew  that  Ward,  Vaughan,  Talbot 
and  other  lesser  fry  had  said  all  those  things  about  Newman,  and 
that  Manning  had  not  restrained  them  because  he  agreed  with  them. 
Newman  then  proceeded  with  the  actual  charges.  He  went  into 
the  question  of  the  article  in  fat  Rambler  which  had  attacked  Man- 
ning, and  annoyed  him  so  much,  in  detail,  because  he  thought  a 
good  deal  was  implied  in  the  accusation  that  he  was  behind  it. 
Newman  not  only  disclaimed  all  foreknowledge  of  it,  but  was  able 
to  quote  letters  to  Acton  and  Simpson  (not  named)  from  that  critical 
period  (1860-62)  to  show  how  he  had  tried  to  restrain  him.  He  did 
not  disclaim  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  the  Rambler,  but  made 
it  dear  that  he  had  never  encouraged  the  belligerent  manners  of  its 
conductors. 

The  other  counts  were  answered  briefly.  In  noting  that  he  had 
objected  to  Wiseman's  making  the  Academia  into  a  party  project, 
Newman  remarked  pertinently:  'But  what  has  aU  this  to  do  with 
Dr  Manning?1  Renouf's  dedication,  made  without  leave  as  far  as 
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Newman  could  remember,  did  not  make  him  answerable  for  all 
Renouf's  opinions  —  especially  on  the  desirability  of  a  Catholic 
College  at  Oxford,  which  Newman  had  never  advocated,  even 
privately.  He  pointed  out  the  injustice  of  attributing  lack  of  faith 
and  charity  to  those  provoked  to  disagreement  by  the  intransigence  of 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  dominant  party.  *I  have  felt  much 
of  late  years,  though  I  have  said  little  about  it,  the  great  injustice  of 
those  who  put  out  strongly  their  own  views  and  then  accuse  others 
as  wanting  in  peace  and  charity,  who,  on  this  provocation,  feel  bound 
to  show  that  there  is  another  opinion  on  the  point,  and  that  there  are 
good  Catholics  who  hold  it,' 

He  added  that  his  mention  of  the  Archbishop  in  his  Letter  to 
Pusey  was  made  of  necessity,  to  explain  why  he  was  not  going  to 
enter  into  controversy  about  him,  and  thus  ended  his  letter :  'And 
now  having,  I  trust,  said  enough  to  show  him  that  he  has  misunder- 
stood those  matters  in  which  he  thinks  I  have  been  unfriendly  to 
him,  and  assuring  you  that,  whenever  my  opinion  has  been  asked 
(which  has  not  been  often)  I  have  tried  to  answer  with  the  greatest 
frankness,  in  order  that  I  might  be  understood  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  that,  if  I  have  not  spoken  out  more,  it  has  been  because,  as 
soon  as  ever  I  attempted  to  speak,  I  was  told  I  was  only  to  speak  on 
one  side  —  I  am,  my  dear  Oakeley,  affectionately  yours  .  .  .' 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  on  reading  this  explanation 
Manning  would  have  apologized  for  suspecting  Newman  of  under- 
hand acts  of  enmity  which  he  had  now  proved  himself  innocent  of 
committing.  But  on  August  24th  Manning  replied  (direct) :  '  In 
my  letter  to  Oakeley  I  did  not  state  that  you  were  cognisant  of  the 
article  in  the  Rambler,  or  of  Renouf's  pamphlet ;  nor  did  I  complain 
of  the  criticisms  made  by  the  Rambler  or  by  Mr  Renouf  on  me. 

'Your  letter  to  Oakeley  had  stated,  most  truly,  that  an  opposition 
is  supposed  to  exist  between  us. 

'I  gave  the  reasons  which,  in  my  belief,  have  caused  that  sup- 
position, and  I  have  noted  them  as  they  arose  in  the  last  five  years. 

'The  belief  that  you  were  cognisant  of  the  article  in  the  Rambler 
was,  as  you  state,  unfounded.    Nevertheless  it  existed ;  and  it  gave 
rise  to  the  supposition  that  we  were  opposed  on  the  subject. 
•    '.  .  .  My  statement  was  only  to  show  certain  evident  and  public 
causes  of  that  supposition. 

'I  write  this  merely  to  preclude  any  misunderstanding  of 
my  letter  to  Oakeley.  —  Believe  me,  my  dear  Newman,  yours 
affectionately  .  .  .' 
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Newman  remarked  to  Ambrose,  who  was  on  holiday,  'He  has 
not  only  drawn  in  his  horns  in  reply  but  denies  he  said  what  he  did 
say'.  He  wrote  to  Manning  at  once :  'My  dear  Archbishop,  it  is 
a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  find,  from  the  dear  statement  contained 
in  your  letter  of  yesterday,  that,  when  you  said  in  your  former  letter 
that  the  critique  in  the  Rambler  was  "the  first  event  which  shook  our 
confidence  in  each  other",  and  that  my  connection  with  the  critique 
"became  extensively  knotm",  you  did  not  mean  by  these  expressions 
at  all  to  imply  that  you  yourself  shared  in  that  utterly  unfounded 
belief  or  "knowledge". 

'This  leads  me  to  think  that  my  own  long  letter  to  you  has  not 
been  without  effect  on  you. 

'It  also  encourages  me  to  anticipate,  that,  did  the  nature  of  the 
case  admit  of  it,  which  it  does  not,  I  should  be  successful  also  in 
proving  to  you  that  the  "extensive"  belief,  which  you  assert,  had 
as  little  existence  as  the  pretended  fact  to  which  you  say  it  related ; 
that  it  was  really  nothing  more  than  a  portion  of  the  endemic  gossip 
of  London,  which  happily  never  reaches  Birmingham  or  is  widely 
effective.  —  I  am,  my  dear  Archbishop,  yours  affectionately  in 
Christ  .  .  .' 

Ambrose,  from  the  sidelines,  remarked:  'He  played  a  game 
when  he  tried  to  turn  the  tables  on  you,  knowing  quite  well  you  had 
all  along  been  open  in  your  disapprobation  of  the  line  he  has  taken 
and  that  his  own  dealings  have  been  the  reverse  of  open.  Hence 
when  you  take  him  at  his  word  in  your  last  answer,  it  reads  like  a 
satire.  ...  I  do  not  see  what  more  can  come  of  it,  but  I  think  he 
will  be  very  cautious  hereafter  for  you  have  hit  hard  in  the  right 
place.'  It  is  worth  noticing  that  Newman's  hit  was  in  self-defence ; 
he  did  not  make  counter-accusations. 

Manning  answered,  on  August  29th,  with  another  twist.  'My 
dear  Newman  —  It  would  be  equally  a  satisfaction  to  me  if  your 
letter  to  Oakeley  had  cleared  away  what  I  wrote  to  him. 

'I  cannot,  however,  say  that  it  has  done  more  than  affect  one 
point  in  my  letter  to  him,  and  that  point  was  not  affirmed  by  me, 
as  the  cause  of  the  common  belief  of  our  being  opposed  to  each 
other ;  but  as  a  reason  why  the  old  confidence  of  friendship,  which 
I  had  felt  towards  you,  was,  for  the  first  time  shaken. 

'It  was  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  you  were  in  some  way 
cognisant  of  the  article  in  the  Rambler. 

'I  am  as  little  open  to  gossip  as  you  are ;  the  grounds  of  that 
belief  seemed  solid  to  me. 
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'I  did  share  that  belief.  Subsequent  events  seemed  to  me  to 
confirm  it. 

'Your  letter  takes  away  the  credibility  of  that  belief,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  receive  it ;  but  the  fact  that  such  belief  existed  at  that 
time,  and  that  it  had  the  effect  I  state,  I  feel  to  be  unaffected  by 
your  letter/ 

He  was  still  convinced  that  it  was  Newman  and  his  friends,  not 
himself,  who  were  responsible  for  the  notion  of  their  being  in 
opposition.  He  ended:  'I  doubt  if  among  your  friends  there  are 
many  to  be  found  who  have  more  truly  and  warmly  desired  than  I 
have  to  see  you  prosper,  and  enlarge  your  power  and  means  of  serving 
the  Church.  These  are  not  words,  but  I  do  not  think  this  the  time 
to  go  into  any  other  subject/ 

'My  dear  Archbishop/  Newman  replied  on  September  and,  'I 
do  not  think  your  new  conclusion  will  bear  examination  better  than 
your  old  one. 

'Your  own  misapprehensions  about  my  relations  with  the  Rambler 
did  go  to  explain  your  present  bearing  towards  me,  if  retaliation  be  an 
explanation ;  but  it  does  nothing  in  the  way  of  proving  that  other 
men,  that  men  in  general,  shared  the  misapprehension  of  York 
Place. 

'And,  even  though  men  did  believe  in  my  complicity  with  the 
Rambler,  still  you  would  have  to  prove  that  they  also  shared  your 
feeling  about  the  Rambler9 $  attribute  of  hostility  to  you,  an  hostility 
which  you  consider  so  pronounced  and  pointed,  that  in  matter  of 
fact  their  present  belief  that  you  are  thwarting  me  grew  out  of  their 
then  belief  that  I  was  thwarting  you. 

'It  avails  not,  therefore,  to  assure  me  of  your  deliberate  con- 
viction of  all  this.  For  my  own  part,  I  consider  the  world  judges  of 
the  present  by  the  present,  and  not  by  the  past. 

'I  write  this  as  a  protest  and  an  appeal  to  posterity. 

'Meanwhile  I  purpose  to  say  seven  masses  for  your  intention 
amid  the  difficulties  and  anxieties  of  your  ecclesiastical  duties.  —  I 
am,  my  dear  Arcbhishop  affectionately  yours  .  .  / 

'My  dear  Newman/  Manning  replied  on  September  4th,  'I  am 
much  obliged  by  your  kind  intention  of  saying  mass  for  me,  and  I 
shall  have  great  pleasure  in  saying  one  every  month  for  your 
intention  during  the  next  year. 

'I  have  more  confidence  in  this  than  in  anything  else  to  bring 
about  what  we  desire.  —  Believe  me,  my  dear  Newman,  yours 
affectionately  .  .  / 
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Manning  said  to  Talbot,  'I  have  made  an  attempt  to  soften  Dr 
Newman,  but  he  is  very  difficult  We  ended  by  a  promise  to  say 
masses  for  each  other.'  Later,  admitting  that  the  correspondence 
had  been  c unsatisfactory ',  he  said,  'But  I  have  no  anxiety  about  it ; 
nor  need  you  have  any'.  If  Newman  would  not  admit  the  guilt  of 
the  quarrel,  at  least  he  would  not  be  in  Oxford,  winning  young 
Catholics  and  Anglicans  to  worldliness  and  liberalism  by  his  literary 
vanities.  To  make  Birmingham  a  centre  of  liberal  culture  was  hardly 
possible,  even  for  Newman. 

Newman  wrote  to  Ambrose:  'It  confirms  what  I  thought  all 
along  —  viz  that,  when  there  are  real  differences,  explanations  make 
things  worse.  Of  course  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  my  own  letters 
and  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  liberandi  animam  meant  —  but  it 
has  increased  as  well  as  defined  our  antagonism,  and  justifies  me  in 
not  having  begun  an  exchange  of  letters.  ...  If  he  really  does  wish 
to  be  at  peace  with  me,  I  think  I  have  so  inflicted  on  him  his  short- 
comings, that  he  will  be  clever  enough  to  see  what  will  mend  matters 
and  what  will  not.' 

Thinking  over  the  correspondence  Newman  wrote  two  notes, 
on  September  7th  and  9th.  In  the  first  he  remarked  that  the  Rambler 
was  strictly  censured  by  the  Bishops  —  cyet  an  intimate  friend  of 
mine  believes  this,  without  a  word  of  reference  to  me  to  learn  the 
truth  of  it.  ...  Why  did  he  not  as  a  friend  ask  me ?'  Ward  did  so 
and  Newman  had  'set  him  right'.  'When  I  gave  up  the  Rambler  he 
could  not  believe  I  could  do  it  honestly,  but  thought  with  Cardinal 
Barnabo  (who  was  not  my  intimate  friend)  that,  like  a  coward,  I  was 
really  carrying  on  my  editorship  through  ostensible  editors  who 
were  my  accomplices.'  It  was  plain  enough  that,  whatever  he  said, 
Manning  had  not  behaved  like  a  friend,  in  believing  such  things 
without  referring  to  Newman  himself. 

In  the  second  private  note  Newman  wrote :  'I  accused  him  of 
being  underhand  —  and  of  manoeuvring  against  my  going  to  Oxford, 
not  by  himself  but  through  others.  Now  I  have  obliged  him  to  bring 
this  out,  and  that  by  proposing  to  him  "to  remove  the  obstacle". 
I  say  "why  don't  you  remove  the  obstacle?"  He  burst  out  with 
"I  can't  on  principle".  I  answer  "Indeed!  I  am  glad  to  have 
elicited  this.  /  wish  you  had  said  it  three  years  ago.  I  wish  you 
had  not  left  me  merely  to  guess  at  it  —  and  slowly  to  be  convinced 
of  it,  by  the  acts  of  your  people.  I  knew  you  were  against  youths 
going  to  Oxford  —  I  did  not  know  (from  you)  that  you  were  against 
my  going  there.  An  impartial  friend  [Bellasis]  who  was  at  Rome 
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in  the  winter  of  1864-5  told  me  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  you  were 
more  against  my  going  to  Oxford  than  to  Catholic  youths  going  there. 
I  did  not  know  how  to  believe  him.  You  have  not  yet  confessed 
as  much  as  this  but  I  believe  it  to  be  the  real  naked  fact  if  we  got 
to  the  bottom  of  you/ 

Manning  had  won  the  battle  of  Oxford,  but  his  attempt  to  soften 
Dr.  Newman  was  a  dismal  failure.  In  some  ways  Newman  was 
harder-headed  than  men  of  the  world  —  the  ecclesiastical  world  in 
this  case,  but  still  a  world  of  policy  and  management  in  which  he 
had  never  been  at  ease.  He  could  not  be  deflected  from  the  point. 
If  Manning  wished  to  prove  he  had  not  acted  against  him  secretly, 
he  had  only  to  lift  the  ban  on  Oxford.  Of  course  he  would  not, 
because  he  believed  Newman's  presence  there  a  great  danger.  New- 
man merely  wished  him  to  say  so,  as  Ward  had  said  so,  making  no 
secret  of  his  opposition.  But  Manning  would  neither  support  him, 
nor  admit  he  was  acting  against  him.  So  it  was  impossible  for  New- 
man to  trust  him  as  a  friend,  and  he  said  so.  Seldom  can  an  Arch- 
bishop have  received  such  frank  letters.  What  rankled  was  not  what 
Newman  had  said,  but  that  he  had  said  it.  No  one  likes  to  be  seen 
through,  least  of  all  a  man  of  affairs,  anxious  to  smooth  over  an 
awkward  situation. 

While  this  correspondence  proceeded,  during  the  whole  of 
August,  Newman  was  unwell  with  the  same  trouble  he  had  had 
before.  He  continued  to  work  at  the  week-ends,  and  even  went  with 
Neville  to  listen  to  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  in  the  Town  Hall  —  he 
did  not  care  for  it  much.  He  spent  as  much  time  as  he  could  at 
Rednal,  but  would  not  go  away  for  a  holiday.  Ambrose  was  at  Deal 
—  Heading  the  life  of  a  jelly  fish,  only  jelly  fishes  don't  smoke',  as  he 
remarked.  He  tried  to  persuade  Newman  to  go  away  for  a  change 
of  air.  Newman  said  that  he  must  give  the  doctor's  regime  a  chance. 
'If  any  gravel  is  actually  lodged,  it  must  come  away  or  increase. 
If  change  of  air  would  make  it  come  away,  well  and  good  —  but  I 
don't  think  you  mean  that.'  Since  he  made  no  further  reference  to 
this  illness,  the  doctor's  treatment  must  have  been  successful. 

As  Ambrose  was  away  for  this  critical  month,  when  so  many 
affairs  were  rolled  up  and  put  away,  Newman's  reactions,  expressed 
freely  to  him,  survive  in  all  the  detail  of  earlier  years.  On  August 
26th,  thinking  over  his  conversation  with  Ullathorne,  he  was  half 
scornful,  half  amused  at  the  attitude  of  Roman  officials.  'I  suppose 
Propaganda  thinks  that  when  I  said  "Deus  Viderit"  etc,  I  meant 
to  turn  Protestant.  It  is  quite  certain  that  any  one  who  chooses  to 
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tell  any  lie  about  me  at  Rome  will  find  a  willing  ear  in  the  highest 
quarters.  .  .  .  Talbot  has  turned  out  Neve',  he  added.  This 
operation  on  the  English  College  was  indeed  concluded,  and  Talbot 
was  telling  Manning  how  careful  he  had  been  not  to  implicate  him. 
Since  O'Callaghan,  the  new  Rector,  was  one  of  Manning's  Obktes 
of  St.  Charles,  all  Talbot's  care  did  not  prevent  its  being  widely 
rumoured  that  Manning  wanted  to  rule  the  English  College  through 
him,  just  as  he  had  tried  to  rule  —  and  change  —  St.  Edmund's, 
Ware,  through  Herbert  Vaughan.  Newman  remarked,  'It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  Talbot  accused  him  (Neve)  of  being  a  Newmanite'. 
But  Ambrose  thought  Talbot  'in  a  fever  of  uneasiness'  for  fear  of 
'the  rise  of  an  opposition  party'. 

Something  in  Newman's  letter  had  made  Ambrose  fear  he  felt 
depressed,  and  on  August  23rd  he  said,  *  Don't  be  down.  You  have 
stood  it  all  so  well,  every  body  says.'  Newman  answered  next  day, 
'I  can't  think  why  you  have  taken  it  into  your  sagacious  head  that  I 
am  in  low  spirits.  Ask  William,  for  I  suppose  you  won't  believe  me.' 
4  No,  I  know  you  don't  really  mind  all  this  Blather,'  Ambrose  replied, 
'only  sometimes  when  the  Bishop  has  been  or  written  you  seem  to 
speak  as  if  you  had  no  work  to  do.  I  don't  believe  you  mean  it.' 
Proof  of  Newman's  good  spirits  came  in  this  same  letter.  'I  quite 
agree  with  you  that  the  Ultra  party  in  Rome  is  in  a  great  fix  just  now', 
he  said.  Nardi,  an  important  Roman  ecclesiastic,  later  a  Cardinal, 
called  at  the  Oratory,  and  his  eagerness  to  win  over  the  famous  and 
difficult  Newman  —  'his  wish  to  get  me'  as  Newman  put  it  —  was 
a  sign  of  this  unease  among  the  extremists.  Attempts  at  flattery 
roused  scornful  amusement  in  Newman.  'They  don't  go  quite  the 
way,  do  they  ?'  he  observed. 

He  retailed  Nardi's  talk  —  like  a  page  of  a  later  Loss  and  Gain. 
'I  was  a  great  man  —  no  denying  it  —  a  great  writer  —  good  style 

—  good  strong  logic  —  my  style  went  very  easily  into  Italian  —  it 
was  a  classical  style.    Of  course  I  had  my  enemies  — they  are  in 
England,  or  Englishmen  —  but  all  Catholics,  to  speak  as  a  whole, 
were  my  friends.    He  did  not  speak  from  flattery  —  no  —  he  always 
spoke  his  mind,  even  to  the  Pope.  ...  I  ought  to  go  to  Rome  my- 
self.   It  would  rejoice  the  Holy  Father.    I  ought  to  be  a  bishop, 
archbishop,  —yes,  yes,  I  ought,  I  ought  — yes,  a  very  good  bishop 

—  it  is  your  line,  it  w,  it  is  —  it  was  no  good  my  saying  it  was  not. 
I  ought  to  take  the  part  of  the  Pope.    "We  have  very  few  friends", 
he  said,  "very  few"  — he  spoke*  in  a  very  grave  earnest  mournful 
tone  ...  all  through  Italy  the  upper  class  was  infidel  —  and  the 
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lower  getting  profane  and  blasphemous.  .  .  .  Infidels  were  put  over 
its  education,  the  churches  turned  into  granaries  or  stables.  The 
next  generation  would  be  infidel,  far  worse  than  the  present.  .  .  . 
All  this  was  no  fault  of  the  Priests  —  perhaps  there  were  1000 
priests  in  Italy  who  had  turned  out  bad  —  but  what  were  they  out 
of  160,000  (!)-..  What  we  wanted  in  England  for  Catholics  was 
education.  ...  He  seemed  to  agree  with  me  that  London  was  as 
bad  as  Oxford,  worse,  he  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (I  think) 
Charing  Cross,  lately  in  the  evening.  No  priest  could  walk  there, 
no  —  he  was  obliged  to  call  a  cab.  He  wanted  to  see  Ryder's 
pamphlet.  William  gave  him  a  copy.  He  wanted  my  photograph. 
I  gave  him  2.' 

Martin's  letter  and  Ambrose's  embassy  to  Rome  had  certainly 
effected  something.  Even  if  high  officials  in  Rome  thought  that 
what  Newman  wanted  was  honour  and  office,  they  ceased  to  think 
of  him  as  a  potential  heretic.  It  was  quite  soon  after  this  that  he  was 
invited,  as  a  theologian,  to  Rome  for  the  coming  Council. 

But  Barnab6  was  still  hostile.  Newman  had  written  about  the 
School,  asking  that  it  should  not  be  treated  as  an  exception ;  for 
they  were  doing  no  more  in  preparing  boys  to  university  level  than 
Oscott  or  Stonyhurst.  On  September  9th  he  received  Barnab6's 
answer,  and  thus  rendered  it  into  colloquial  terms  for  the  benefit 
of  Hope-Scott :  —  'Not  at  all :  they  are  approved  establishments  — 
yours  is  on  its  trial.  I  have  only  just  heard  of  its  existence.  And  I 
will  tell  you  what,  my  good  friend  —  let  me  whisper  to  you  in  confi- 
dence, as  we  have  stopped  you  from  going  to  Oxford  because  (as  you 
say)  your  name  is  likely  to  attract  Catholic  youths  there,  so  that  same 
name,  we  believe,  will  have  some  occult  power  to  send  your  boys  to 
Oxford ;  and,  if  so,  we  will  infallibly  stop  your  school  too.  There 
are  other  works,  more  obviously  Oratorian,  than  keeping  school.' 

As  a  consequence  of  this  watchful  hostility  Newman  made  a 
gesture,  after  the  Bishops'  October  pastorals  were  issued.  He 
included  in  the  School  prospectus  a  proviso  that  boys  would  not  be 
prepared  for  the  University,  and  that  if  parents  intended  to  send 
them  there,  they  must  take  them  away  a  year  early,  for  private 
coaching.  He  also  sent  out  another  circular  to  the  subscribers  for 
the  Oxford  Oratory,  offering  to  return  their  money.  The  last  sen- 
tence, suggesting  that  there  might  be  a  change  in  the  future,  caused 
great  alarm  among  the  suspicious.  People  began  saying  that  he 
meant  'when  the  Pope  died'.  Canon  Estcourt  actually  wrote  to 
ask  if  this  was  what  he  meant  —  of  course  he  had  never  thought  of 
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it,  merely  implying  that  policy  was  not  infallibly  fixed  and  change- 
less. Manning  too  was  speculating  as  to  his  meaning.  The  noise 
caused  by  this  trivial  incident  shows  how  closely  everything  Newman 
did  and  said  was  scrutinized  and  commented  on,  how  powerful  was 
his  indirect  influence,  how  real  a  threat  he  seemed  to  Manning  and 
the  Ultra  party. 

Meanwhile,  what  were  parents  to  do  with  their  sons  ?  That  was 
Newman's  point  all  along  —  that  now  that  the  experiment  in  Ireland 
was  given  up,  there  was  nothing  ahead  of  the  boys  in  the  schools 
but  the  services,  and  some  thought  the  moral  atmosphere  at  least  as 
dangerous  as  it  was  in  Oxford.  After  the  Bishops'  pastorals  were 
issued,  the  news  went  round :  the  Archbishop  was  going  to  start  a 
University  of  his  own  —  a  House  of  higher  studies,  at  any  rate, 
probably  in  London.  Newman  had  not  much  opinion  of  this  scheme 
—  about  which,  of  course,  he  had  not  been  consulted.  Nothing  in 
fact  was  to  happen  for  several  years.  Chances  were  lost  then  which 
have  not  perhaps  been  made  up  for  yet 

Sir  John  Simeon  summed  up  the  whole  question  of  higher 
education  thus :  *  All  that  can  be  done  to  spoil  a  great  and  noble 
future  is  in  my  poor  opinion  being  done'. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE  POPE 

(1867-1875) 


1867-1869 

The  Three  Tailors  of  Tooley  Street 

THE  announcement  of  a  General  Council  of  the  Church  —  the  first 
since  Trent  three  hundred  years  before  —  was  made  at  the  eighteenth 
centenary  celebrations  for  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
The  date  was  fixed  for  the  following  year,  but  the  preparations  took 
so  long  that  it  was  not  opened  till  1869,  on  December  8th,  feast  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  Although  the  Council  was  officially 
convened  to  discuss  changes  of  discipline  made  necessary  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  it  was  widely  expected  to  pronounce  on  current  prob- 
lems and  there  were  persistent  rumours  that  the  doctrine  of  Papal 
Infallibility  would  be  defined. 

To  people  uninterested  in  the  ideas  of  Christianity  the  early 
controversies  on  the  nature  of  Christ,  like  the  later  differences  on  the 
nature  of  the  Eucharist,  appear  trivial  and  unnecessary.  Similarly, 
the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility  is  often  dismissed  as  a  mere  aber- 
ration. But  it  deals  with  part  of  the  complex  of  ideas  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  Church,  which  is  still  in  procjess  of  maturation. 
After  the  Vatican  Council  Newman  observed,  somewhat  wryly,  that 
friends  told  him  he  was  'guilty  of  the  late  definition'  —  since  his 
theory  of  development  was  used  in  explanation  of  it.  It  was  an  irony 
of  circumstance  that  the  drive  for  the  definition  was  initiated  by 
those  who  least  understood  the  historical  and  psychological  process 
which  Newman  had  been  the  first  to  formulate  as  a  theory,  and  who 
considered  him  next  door  to  a  heretic  because  he  thought  they  were 
forcing  the  pace  to  the  danger  of  the  Church. 

Nevertheless,  now,  after  nearly  a  century,  and  with  the  idea  of 
development  widely  assimilated,  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  Church 
should  have  begun  then  to  -clarify  the  meaning  of  its  own  nature. 
First  the  Christian  community  meditated  on  the  divine-human  nature 
of  the  Saviour,  then  probed  into  the  life-giving  Sacrifice  and  the 
process  of  redemption  —  the  next  step  is  to  understand  itself.  Since 
we  are  still  involved  in  this  phase  of  Christian  development  it  is  not 
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so  clear  to  us  as  the  earlier  stages  ;  but  it  is  clearer  now  than  it  was 
to  most  people  a  century  ago.  Christians  who  are  not  Catholics 
are  meditating  the  same  questions,  and  should  perhaps  realize  that 
the  recent  development  of  what  is  called  Mariology  belongs  to  this 
complex  of  ideas,  for  Mary  perfectly  expresses  the  human  part  in 
the  divine  plan.  This  is  why  images  are  often  used  interchangeably 
of  her  and  of  the  Church. 

That  Christ's  Body  continuing  in  the  world  holds  and  propagates 
truth  as  well  as  life  has  always  been  a  primary  belief  of  Catholics, 
but  the  elucidation  of  this  idea  is  not  even  yet  complete.  One  of  the 
most  obvious  aspects  is  that  of  the  authority  which  guarantees  the 
truth  taught.  That  Christ  is  the  ultimate  authority  has  never  been 
doubted,  but  how  he  secures  the  truth,  once  it  is  committed  to  human 
beings,  has  been  endlessly  discussed.  Catholics  have  ever  held  the 
Church  infallible  in  its  teaching  of  the  Faith,  but  how  this  infallibility 
worked  was  for  long  only  partially  considered. 

It  may  seem  curious  that  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  was  defined 
before  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church  —  which  has  not  yet  been 
explicitly  defined  —  since  in  any  scheme  of  thought  it  can  only  be 
a  part  of  it.  Yet  just  as  Mary  epitomizes  and  symbolizes  so  much 
that  is  meant  by  the  concept  of  the  Church  as  Virgin  and  Mother, 
so  the  Pope,  as  Vicar  of  Christ,  Shepherd  of  his  flock,  is  the  figure 
who  brings  home  to  the  ordinary  Catholic  the  authority  of  Christ, 
his  Fatherhood  and  spiritual  Kingship.  'It  is  the  whole  man  that 
reasons',  Newman  said  of  his  own  progress,  and  he  always  insisted 
that  it  was  the  whole  Church,  not  just  the  learned  and  the  theologians, 
who  contributed  to  the  development  of  doctrine.  Perhaps  this  was 
why  the  function  of  the  Pope  became  the  first  live  question  in  the 
process  of  bringing  to  consciousness  and  clarifying  the  whole  vast 
concept  of  the  Church  itself.  The  Pope  is  the  visible  figure  of 
authority,  and  it  was  the  question  of  authority  which  pressed  most 
heavily  on  Christians  in  the  mental  chaos  created  by  the  new 
discoveries  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  significant  that  the  controversies  about  the  Pope's  power 
should  have  come  to  a  head  in  the  second  half  of  the  century,  and 
that  they  should  have  generated  so  much  passion,  within  and  with- 
out the  Catholic  fold ;  significant  too  that  those  who  most  exalted 
his  power  were  those  who  regarded  the  new  developments  in  science 
and  society  as  entirely  evil,  the  work  of  Antichrist.  Similarly,  to 
those  who  thought  the  new  things  entirely  good,  the  Pope  was  a 
symbol  of  the  bad  old  times,  the  oppressor,  the  witch  doctor.  It 
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may  have  been  inevitable  that  the  Church's  decisions  about  itself 
should  have  begun  with  the  Pope  —  it  was  partly  the  conclusion  of 
that  side  of  the  sixteenth-century  Reformation  which  was  a  rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  the  Father  and  a  setting  up  of  the  individual 
against  the  community.  But  what  was  not  inevitable,  and  what 
Newman  so  deeply  deplored,  was  the  manner  in  which  the  Infal- 
libilists  pressed  for  an  immediate  definition  —  their  haste,  their  care- 
lessness of  historical  truth  and  psychological  effect,  their  intolerance 
of  opposition,  their  assumption  of  orthodoxy,  their  heresy-hunting 
and  the  inflated  expressions  which  bewildered  many  Catholics  and 
convinced  most  Protestants  that  the  Pope  was  being  turned  into 
a  divine  oracle.  Newman  saw  that  the  misunderstandings  caused 
by  such  methods  would  retard  the  healing  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Reformation  and  delay  the  time  when  those  who  had  lost  faith  in 
God  might  come  to  realize  that  Christianity  was  not,  after  all,  an 
anti-rational  survival  of  primitive  magic.  It  was  not  that  he  dis- 
believed the  doctrine,  but  that  he  detested  the  exaggerations  forcibly 
fed  to  the  public  in  its  name. 

Because  the  definition  was  made  at  the  Council  it  is  often  inferred 
that  therefore  the  Infallibilists  were,  as  they  claimed,  the  real  repre- 
sentatives of  orthodoxy  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  Newman, 
and  the  many  French  and  German  Bishops  of  the  minority  were 
deficient  in  this  respect,  and  only  saved  from  heresy  by  their  sub- 
sequent submission.  Outsiders  tended  to  despise  them,  after  the 
Council,  for  discarding  conscience  in  favour  of  conformity.  But 
this  view  is  quite  mistaken,  as  Abbot  Butler  has  conclusively  shown 
in  his  books  on  Ullathorne  and  on  the  Council.  The  final  definition 
expressed,  not  what  the  extremists  had  claimed,  but  what  the 
moderate  majority  held,  and  this  became  clearer  once  the  theologians 
got  to  work  to  explain  and  elucidate  it.  Newman  had  always  held 
that  the  Pope  must  be  preserved  from  error  in  essentials,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Church,  because  Popes  from  the  beginning  had  behaved 
as  if  this  were  so,  even  before  they  made  the  claim  in  set  terms. 
When  he  saw  the  definition,  he  found  nothing  in  it  to  trouble  him  — 
what  did  distress  him  was  the  forcing  of  it  on  people  before  they 
were  ready  for  it,  and  the  exaggerations  of  its  promoters,  which 
distorted  the  balance  of  the  Faith. 

Indeed,  it  was  Ward  and  his  friends  who  had  to  climb,  as 
inconspicuously  as  possible,  off  their  high  horses ;  had  they  con- 
tinued in  the  same  vein  after  the  Council  as  before  it,  they  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  heresy  themselves  —  of  claiming  more  for 
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the  Pope  than  he  claimed  for  himself.  By  curbing  these  aberrations 
the  definition  proved  more  opportune  than  the  inopportunists 
expected.  But  much  damage  was  done,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Church,  and  the  effects  remain  to  this  day,  so  that  too  many 
Catholics  expect  the  Pope  to  think  for  them,  and  those  who  are  asked 
about  their  faith  have  to  begin  by  explaining  what  Papal  Infallibility 
does  not  mean. 

For  this  situation  the  leaders  of  the  Infallibilists,  especially  the 
journalists  among  them,  are  most  to  blame,  and  perhaps  England 
suffered  most,  because  there  the  Catholic  community  was  smallest, 
strained  with  minority  tensions  in  a  hostile  nation,  and  dominated  by 
this  ecclesiastical  pressure-group.  Manning  was  its  episcopal  leader, 
not  only  in  England  but,  as  far  as  efficient  action  went,  in  the  Church. 
He  had  taken  a  personal  vow  to  promote  the  definition  —  and  the 
definition  he  promoted  would  have  included  a  much  wider  range 
for  the  exercise  of  infallible  judgments  than  the  one  that  was  finally 
passed.  Ward,  his  journalist  theologian,  extended  the  infallibility 
to  all  the  Pope's  encyclical  letters.  He  was  said  to  have  declared 
that  he  would  have  liked  an  infallible  Bull  from  Rome  with  his 
newspaper  every  morning  at  breakfast.  How  would  he  have  sur- 
vived this  treatment  from  a  Pope  like  Leo  XIII  ?  Ward  suffered 
from  historical  myopia.  In  the  field  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  Manning 
had  the  support  of  Mgr.  Talbot,  ever  at  the  Pope's  elbow.  Newman 
nicknamed  them  'The  Three  Tailors  of  Tooley  Street'.  These 
worthies  professed  to  represent  the  People  of  England,  just  as 
Manning,  Ward  and  Talbot  thought  they  represented  the  Church. 

Newman's  nickname  seems  appropriate  enough  now,  for  history 
has  not  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  'Tailors'  —  Manning  is 
the  only  one  remembered,  not  for  his  Ultramontanism,  at  least  not 
favourably,  but  for  his  efforts  to  secure  social  justice.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  at  the  time  Newman  was  dealing  with  a  formid- 
able power-group,  in  favour  at  Rome,  and  in  England  in  control  of 
nearly  all  the  operative  organs  of  Catholic  opinion.  Although  Ward's 
Dublin  Review  and,  after  1868,  The  Tablet  under  Vaughan  were 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  weapons  in  directing  the  reading  public, 
the  party  had  another  incalculable  asset  in  the  London  Oratory, 
the  chief  popularizer  of  the  Ultramontane  attitude  and  the  heart  of 
the  Infallibilist  Movement  in  England,  as  Ward  was  its  brains  and 
Manning  its  effective  will. 

Faber  should  be  included  among  the  'Tailors  of  Tooley  Street', 
for  his  successors  continued  in  his  tradition,  and  his  personal  influ- 
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ence  increased  posthumously  with  the  sales  of  his  books,  and  the 
laudations  with  which  John  Bowden's  Life  of  him  was  received, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Faber  was  nearly  the  only  popular 
spiritual  writer  of  Ultramontane  opinions,  so  they  made  the  most  of 
him.  He  had  always  been  John  Bowden's  hero,  and  in  his  biography 
appeared  in  his  best  form,  full  of  zeal  and  florid  charm,  dogged  by 
ill-health  but  working  mightily  till  the  last.  As  history  the  book  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  omissions.  Bowden  asked  Newman  for 
letters,  and  was  shocked  to  get  an  evasive  reply ;  Newman  said  they 
were  all  in  unsorted  bundles  and  only  sent  some  early  ones.  Bowden 
remarked  on  this  to  Henry  Wilberforce,  but  Henry,  who  had  come 
to  realize  that  Faber  had  misled  him  at  the  time  of  the  row,  quietly 
answered  that  he  thought  Newman  could  not  have  sent  them  without 
a  great  deal  of  explanation  which  he  might  not  think  it  right  to  give. 

The  Life  appeared  in  1869  and  Faber  was  all  but  canonized  in 
the  Ultramontane  papers.  Even  the  Register,  which  had  tried  to 
remain  neutral,  joined  the  chorus  of  veneration,  praising  his  willing- 
ness "to  submit  himself  in  everything  to  the  adorable  will  of  God, 
regardless  of  self  and  totally  submissive  to  authority'.  The  reviewer 
admired  Faber's  simplicity  and  guilelessness.  The  Dublin  Review 
had  two  special  articles,  one  in  July  and  the  other  in  the  following 
January.  Two  men  had  been  raised  up  to  make  English  Catholics 
truly  Catholic  —  Wiseman  and  Faber.  Wherever  Faber's  devotions 
were  'coldly  welcomed,  all  hope  of  resembling  the  saints  was.  but 
vanity  and  delusion'.  A  reviewer  in  America  was  reported  as  saying 
that  there  had  been  nothing  like  him  since  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 
The  Dublin  improved  on  this.  'Not  for  several  ages  past  has  God 
given  to  His  Church  such  a  teacher'  —  who  combined  'the  sweetness 
of  St  Bernard,  the  wit  and  erudition  of  St  Jerome,  the  eloquence  of 
St  John  Chrysostom  and  the  philosophy  of  St  Augustine'.  This 
epitome  of  the  virtues  of  all  the  Fathers  was  quoted,  with  admira- 
tion, as  saying  'in  times  when  God  allows  the  Church  to  be  assailed 
in  the  person  of  her  visible  Head,  sensitiveness  about  the  Holy  See 
will  be  found  to  be  an  implied  condition  of  all  growth  in  grace'. 

A  French  Jesuit  said  that  Faber  had  taken  his  place  among  the 
masters  of  the  spiritual  life.  Gueranger  had  rashly  drawn  conclusions 
about  the  author's  character  from  the  enthusiastic  expressions  of 
feeling  in  his  books.  The  Life  of  Father  Faber  was  a  reflexion  of  the 
sentiments  which  reigned  in  his  heart  —  'this  soul  so  full  of  the  love 
of  God,  so  deeply  penetrated  by  the  mysteries  of  the  Incarnate  Word, 
so  completely  under  the  dominion  of  the  supernatural  element, 
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revealed  itself  incessantly  in  the  utterances  and  yearnings  which 
escaped  from  it  ...  the  same  spirit  which  dwelt  in  St  Philip  found 
in  him  a  place  of  repose ;  in  him  we  see  once  more  the  charity,  the 
simplicity,  the  enthusiasm  of  that  admirable  saint'.  Even  Faber 
might  have  been  a  little  surprised  that  the  Dublin  reviewer  thought 
his  books  had  done  'more  to  familiarize  ordinary  Christians  with 
theological  science  and  with  the  intellectual  aspects  of  religious  truth 
than  all  other  spiritual  writings  in  our  language'.  More  than 
300,000  copies  of  Faber's  books  had  been  sold,  in  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish  —  and  Russian. 

In  all  these  panegyrics  Faber  was  always  called  the  Founder  and 
Ruler  of  the  London  Oratory.  Newman  and  Birmingham  might 
not  have  existed  for  all  the  notice  taken  of  them.  The  London 
Oratorians  had  no  wish  that  the  connexion  should  be  remembered. 
At  the  time  of  the  Ward-Ryder  controversy  Knox,  the  then  Superior, 
wrote  a  public  letter  to  the  Catholic  papers,  dissociating  himself 
and  his  Oratory  from  Ryder's  views  and  declaring  that  the  two 
English  Oratories  had  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  Knox  also 
wrote  two  pamphlets  on  the  Infallibility,  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Pope,  which  the  Dublin  Review  greeted  with  enthusiasm,  prophesying 
that  they  would  live  long  after  the  present  controversies  were  for- 
gotten. Faber's  two  sermons  on  Devotion  to  the  Church,  and  to 
the  Pope,  were  also  reissued.  Finally,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  (in 
1870),  Dalgairns  felt  constrained  to  write  to  the  Press,  repudiating 
Newman's  views  and  deploring  them. 

Thus  the  differences  which  underlay  the  quarrel  between  the 
two  Oratories  in  the  fifties  became  plainly  manifest  during  the  sixties, 
and  at  a  time  when  Newman's  position  was  extremely  difficult  the 
London  Oratory  took  care  that  no  one  should  connect  them  with 
him.  The  contrast  of  the  two  foundations  was  perhaps  greatest  at 
this  time.  Birmingham  consisted  of  a  few  men,  nearly  all  over 
fifty,  struggling  with  the  needs  of  a  large  and  poor  parish ;  but  it 
was  a  group  which  had  reached  stability  internally  and  had  learned 
to  live  and  work  together  in  a  great  measure  of  content  and  cheerful- 
ness. The  London  Oratory,  on  the  other  hand,  was  suffering  all 
through  the  sixties  from  internal  dissensions  and  discontent.  Various 
men  were  tried  as  Superiors  —  grumbles  were  heard  about  all  of 
them.  Quite  a  number  of  the  younger  Fathers  left  the  Oratory 
altogether  and,  among  the  elder,  Dalgairns  was  unhappy  again  and 
tempted  to  leave  —  he  wrote  to  Ullathorne  who  earnestly  counselled 
him  to  stick  to  St.  Philip.  Yet  in  the  world  it  was  successful,  a 
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famous  centre  of  devotion  in  the  capital  city.  Its  members  worked 
closely  with  the  Archbishop  who  could  scarcely  have  managed 
without  them. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  nearly  all  the  leading  Ultramontanes 
in  England  were  converts  —  though  by  no  means  all  the  converts 
were  Ultramontanes.  It  was  not  the  fact  of  conversion  that  made 
them  so,  but  the  tendency  of  certain  temperaments  to  exaggerate 
those  elements  which  most  appealed  to  them,  especially  in  contrast 
with  what  they  had  left.  To  Manning,  Ward  and  Faber  in  different 
ways,  it  was  the  unity  and  the  authority  of  the  Church  which  had 
drawn  them  into  it,  and  they  tended  to  reduce  Anglicanism  in 
retrospect  to  what  they  had  disapproved  in  it  —  to  Faber  it  was  dry 
and  cold  and  impersonal,  to  Ward  illogical  and  incoherent,  to 
Manning  hopelessly  compromised  with  English  nationalism  and 
corrupted  by  worldly  values. 

Manning's  view  of  Anglicanism  is  a  key  to  much  in  his  very 
English  character.  He  had  always  longed  for  a  political  career,  and 
would  have  followed  one  had  his  father  not  lost  his  fortune  at  a 
critical  moment.  Manning  had  the  same  high-minded  desire  to 
serve  his  country  as  Gladstone,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  envied 
Gladstone  his  opportunities,  and  felt  that  in  comparison  he  had 
done  'nothing'.  In  the  English  Church  he  had  the  same  ideal  in  a 
religious  form ;  he  was  an  exceedingly  good  Rector  of  Lavington, 
a  strong  Archdeacon,  and  could  hardly  have  failed  to  end  up  an 
excellent  Bishop,  probably  an  Archbishop,  a  splendid  ally  for  Glad- 
stone in  the  ecclesiastical  field.  This  prospect  of  service  and  success 
Manning  sacrificed  when  he  joined  the  small  and  nationally  negligible 
group  of  English  Catholics  in  1851.  He  was  very  sensitive  to 
imputations  of  ambition  occasionally  cast  at  him  by  the  newspapers 
and  in  his  private  notes  he  always  defended  himself  by  recalling  this 
sacrifice. 

He  failed  to  realize  that  there  was,  as  Newman  had  once  remarked 
to  Hurrell  Froude,  'an  ecclesiastical  world  as  well  as  a  worldly 
world'.  But  even  in  this  sphere  he  would  not  have  admitted  to 
ambition,  for  he  did  not  pull  strings  in  order  to  rise,  as  Whately 
would  have  said,  in  his  profession,  but  to  effect  objects  he  thought 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church.  Manning's  first  biographer, 
Purcell,  having  recognized  (with  relief)  his  sincerity  in  this  respect, 
printed  so  much  private  correspondence  as  to  demonstrate  that 
though  he  did  not  covet  power  for  display,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
using  it  to  secure  his  ends.  Sincerity  is  not  everything;  even 
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tyrants  usually  believe  the  ends  are  good  for  which  they  sacrifice  so 
much  else.  To  consider  and  reconsider  the  relation  of  ends  and 
means  is  surely  the  duty  of  any  Christian  ruler,  and  in  this  Manning 
was  remarkably  deficient.  He  has  been  called  a  practical  man,  but 
in  fact  he  was  a  doctrinaire ;  almost  as  soon  as  he  joined  the  Church 
his  mind  began  to  set  in  rigid  patterns,  which  scarcely  altered  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

These  mental  patterns  were  largely  determined  by  his  reactions 
to  the  problems  of  the  time ;  his  mind  was  keen  enough  to  realize 
their  extreme  importance,  but  too  narrow  to  understand  any  approach 
but  direct  contradiction.  His  answer  to  intellectual  malaise  about  the 
faith  was  to  recommend  more  faith  and  less  intellect.  He  saw  that 
people  and  nations  who  had  repudiated  the  Pope  were  losing  faith  in 
God  too  —  therefore  Catholics  must  submit  to  complete  direction 
from  the  Holy  See,  which  was  especially  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
There  was  a  tendency  among  the  extreme  Infallibilists  to  exaggerate  the 
immediacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  guidance  of  the  Church  —  sometimes 
they  made  it  seem  almost  a  direct  inspiration  of  ecclesiastical  rulers. 
Manning  tended  to  identify  himself  with  his  function  as  Bishop,  as  he 
identified  Pius  IX  with  his  function  as  Pope ;  this  could  not  but 
confirm  his  conviction  that  everything  they  both  did  must  be  right. 
In  consequence  he  became  more  and  more  autocratic  as  the  years 
went  on. 

Facts  were  almost  as  much  of  a  trial  to  Manning's  doctrinaire 
mind  as  they  were  to  Ward's,  but  where  Ward  was  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  an  intellectual  perfectionism,  Manning  attempted  an 
actual  one.  People  must  be  fitted  into  his  pattern,  and  he  was  so 
adept  at  managing  them  that  he  grew  resentful  of  the  few  who  would 
not  fit.  This  mental  cramp  is  revealed  in  his  fanatical  teetotalism, 
his  increasing  obsession  with  groups  he  could  not  control,  such  as 
the  Jesuits,  his  inability  to  admit  he  could  ever  be  wrong,  and  the 
compulsive  self-justifications  of  hfe  old  age,  so  often,  significantly, 
related  to  Newman.  Eventually  it  produced  that  ancient,  rigid, 
staring,  almost  mummified  face,  which  once  fascinated  portrait 
painters  and  now  frightens  onlookers.  There  is  something  pathetic 
about  Manning's  petrifaction.  Newman's  defeats  became  spiritual 
victories,  but  Manning's  successes  defeated  him. 

Manning's  obsessive  grumbling  about  Newman  has  led  some 
people  to  think  their  antagonism  merely  a  matter  of  diverse  tempera- 
ment. Yet  Manning  had  a  real  admiration  for  certain  qualities  of 
Newman's,  which  he  expressed  in  his  funeral  oration  when  the  owner 
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of  them  was  at  last  safely  under  the  sod  at  Rednal.  He  did  not  want 
to  make  an  enemy  of  Newman ;  in  the  fifties  he  was  very  friendly 
to  him,  even  during  the  quarrel  with  the  London  Oratory.  He  only 
began  to  distrust  him  and  work  against  him  when  he  imagined  that 
he  had  joined  forces  with  Acton  and  Simpson,  was  taking  up  with 
liberalism  and  attacking,  through  his  friends,  Manning  and  Man- 
ning's Roman  policy.  That  active  enmity  on  Newman's  part  was  a 
figment  of  Manning's  imagination  made  no  difference.  The  success 
of  the  Apologia  with  the  general  English  public  convinced  Manning 
that  Newman  was  not  only  wrong-headed  but  dangerous,  and  his 
own  elevation  to  the  Archbishopric  coincided  with  the  possibility  of 
Newman's  recovering  his  old  seat  of  power  in  Oxford,  so  that  it 
became  for  him  a  duty  to  see  that  Newman  did  not  get  there.  Man- 
ning never  changed  his  view  that  Newman  was  a  dangerous  man, 
fundamentally  unorthodox;  he  stuck  to  it,  privately,  even  when 
Newman  had  been  made  a  Cardinal. 

It  was  a  reaction  similar  to  that  on  the  earlier  occasion  in  1843 
when  Newman's  first  admission  of  the  Roman  claims  had  seemed  to 
Manning  a  betrayal  that  undermined  his  whole  existence,  because 
it  attacked  the  foundations  of  the  Church  with  whose  interests  he 
had  identified  himself.  Now,  though  his  own  faith  was  not  shaken, 
he  feared  for  that  of  others.  To  himself  he  appeared  the  defender 
of  the  Church,  and  Newman,  in  attacking  him  (as  he  thought)  was 
attacking  the  Church.  Manning's  way  of  identifying  himself  with 
the  Church  was  most  dangerous ;  it  was  only  too  easy  for  his  own 
policy  to  appear  as  the  Will  of  God,  and  for  all  opposition  to  be  put 
down  to  the  sinfulness  of  man. 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  difficult  to  locate  Newman's  particular 
sin,  but  Manning  had  discovered  it  —  it  was  worldliness.  Manning 
spoke  bitterly  of  'the  school  of  literary  vanities'.  He  thought  that 
Newman  had  succumbed  to  the  flattery  of  the  world,  and  was 
betraying  the  hard-pressed  Church  for  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the 
adulation  of  Protestants  and  unbelievers.  It  was  Newman's  friend- 
ship with  liberal-minded  Catholic  scholars,  and  with  Anglicans,  that 
roused  these  suspicions  in  Manning  —  Anglicanism  represented  for 
him  the  supremacy  of  the  national  state  over  the  supra-national 
Cfiurch.  Of  course,  since  Manning  believed  that  the  world  had 
been  his  own  greatest  temptation,  and  that  he  had  put  it  aside  for 
ever  in  1851,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  find  Newman's  fall  more  wicked 
than  other  kinds  of  fail  —  and  it  put  Newman  conveniently  in  an 
inferior  position.  The  tone  of  Manning's  remarks  to  Vaughan 
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indicates  his  feelings.  What  irritated  him  was  that  Newman  refused 
to  confess  his  sins.  Every  correspondence  was  undertaken  in  the  hope 
of  extracting  a  confession,  and  failed.  Manning  was  forced  to  fall 
back  on  private  notes  in  which  he  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
Newman  was  his  own  worst  enemy,  that  his  books  were  full  of 
heresies  and  he  himself  full  of  pride  and  vanity. 

So  long  as  Manning  put  down  Newman's  opinions  to  moral 
failure  there  was  no  possibility  of  understanding.  The  two  have 
often  been  contrasted,  as  man  of  action  and  sensitive  scholar,  but  in 
their  exchanges  it  was  Newman  who  stuck  to  the  facts  and  gave  a 
frank  explanation  of  his  actions ;  it  was  Manning  who  imagined 
slights  and  resented  the  honesty  he  had  demanded,  who  was  not 
open  about  what  he  did  and  acted  according  to  theory. 

It  is  strange  that  Newman's  opponents  so  often  came  to  identify 
him  with  what  they  most  hated  —  and  what  they  hated  was  what 
they  feared  in  themselves.  Manning  feared  the  national  compromise 
with  the  world  and,  convinced  he  had  overcome  it  himself,  saw 
Newman  as  the  traitor  who  had  succumbed.  Faber  was  afraid  of 
cold  reasoning,  for  when  his  warm  feelings  failed  him  he  was  left  at 
the  mercy  of  disgust  and  tempted  to  what  he  called  blasphemies ; 
and  for  him  Newman  became  the  heartless  critic,  frustrating  his 
child-like  devotion.  Ward  saw  Newman  as  the  conductor,  within 
the  Church,  of  the  rationalist  and  sceptical  movements  of  the  day  — 
and  yet  it  was  just  Ward's  danger  that  he  himself  turned  the  faith  into 
a  system  of  abstractions  too  easily  divorced  from  reality,  from  which 
a  mind  might  react  into  scepticism.  Newman  was  not  worldly,  not 
heartless  and  not  sceptical.  These  were  unbalanced  judgments  of 
elements  in  his  personality  which  challenged  his  judges.  He  under- 
stood cthe  world'  much  better  than  Manning,  and  so  was  able  to 
sympathize  with  the  good  in  it,  while  recognizing  the  subtlety  of 
its  temptations  more  clearly  than  the  Archbishop  who  thought  it  a 
necessity  of  his  office  to  intrigue  to  gain  his  ends.  Newman's 
emotions  and  passions  were  strong  by  nature,  but  he  thought  it  self- 
indulgence  to  be  ruled  by  them.  Scepticism  he  did  not  fear,  because 
he  understood  it  much  better  than  Ward,  and  the  kind  of  answer  it 
required. 

In  1871,  after  the  Council,  Miss  Bowles  wrote  to  Ward,  expostu- 
lating with  him  on  his  treatment  of  Newman.  In  his  long  reply 
Ward  made  two  significant  admissions  —  that  Newman  was  the 
most  attractive  person  he  had  ever  known,  but  that  he  had  'had  to 
choose  between  submitting  my  intellect  to  jF.  Newman  on  the  one 
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hand  or  to  the  Pope  and  Bishops  on  the  other1.  In  itself  this  antithesis 
between  Newman  and  the  teaching  Church  was  as  ridiculous  as  that 
which  Faber  and  Dalgairns  made  between  Newman  and  their  holy 
patron  St.  Philip ;  but  that  it  presented  itself  as  a  choice  shows  how 
opposition  to  Newman  touched  the  deepest  springs  within  them. 
To  each  of  them  Newman  was  a  kind  of  barrier  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  deepest  desire.  So  long  as  Newman  existed  people  could  say 
'I  prefer  the  Catholicism  that  Newman  represents  to  Manning's 
policy,  or  Ward's  views,  or  Faber's  type  of  devotion,  and  he  has 
more  sense,  more  wisdom  and  more  real  holiness  than  any  of  them'. 
Once  Newman  could  be  identified  with  the  enemy,  therefore,  he 
could  be  ridden  down  without  compunction  —  and  for  all  the 
lamentations  of  those  who  felt  personal  affection  for  him  there  is 
a  much  stronger  note  of  satisfaction  at  having  the  virtue  to  prefer 
the  narrow  road  to  the  Ultramontane  heaven  above  the  charm 
of  primrose  dalliance  with  Newman. 

It  is  significant  again  that  these  converts,  in  their  successful 
revolution  against  their  'Father',  were  revolting  in  favour  of  a  much 
stronger  paternal  image,  but  a  much  more  remote  paternal  fact. 
The  Pope,  whose  powers  they  believed  to  be  so  much  more  extensive 
and  absolute  than  the  event  warranted,  was  an  extremely  satis- 
factory Father  for  these  advocates  of  obedience,  since  he  required 
nothing  of  them  save  the  continuance  of  their  loyal  defence.  It  has 
already  been  remarked  that  Faber's  absolutism  never  had  to  stand 
the  test  of  submission ;  he  held  the  reins  of  government  in  his  own 
sphere  and  even  during  the  brief  period  he  spent  officially  under 
another  —  Newman  —  he  succeeded  in  getting  his  own  way  in 
nearly  everything.  Manning,  first  as  Provost  of  Westminster  under 
a  Cardinal  he  could  manage,  and  then  as  Archbishop,  was  in  an  even 
more  commanding  position,  and  Ward,  a  rich  and  independent  lay- 
man, had  no  superior  but  Manning.  It  was  not  Faber  or  Ward  or 
Manning  who  practised  obedience  —  it  was  Newman.  None  of 
them  noticed  this. 

Ward  was  that  familiar  figure  of  modern  times,  the  cultured 
intellectual.  He  was  no  ascetic,  like  Manning;  no  sentimentalist, 
like  Faber.  He  enjoyed  his  riches,  holidays  abroad  and  going  to  the 
opera.  Like  most  Victorian  gentlemen  of  means  he  ran  his  house- 
hold entirely  to  suit  his  own  convenience  and  his  whims,  whether 
secular  or  ecclesiastical.  He  ate  what  he  liked,  when  he  liked, 
worked  when  he  chose,  amused  himself  as  he  pleased,  ordered  his 
chaplain  about  and  enjoyed  his  reputation  as  an  eccentric  landowner, 
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professing  to  know  nothing  at  all  of  country  things.  He  found  his 
greatest  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  his  intellect.  Newman  once 
rebelled  against  Ward's  assertion  that  writing  books  was  an  intel- 
lectual pleasure  —  to  him,  he  said,  it  was  like  the  labour  of  child- 
birth. Newman's  books  were  the  creative  work  of  the  whole  man, 
Ward's  were  an  intellectual  exercise.  Ward's  intellectual,  and  his 
emotional  and  sensual  life,  were  completely  divorced  from  each 
other  and  he  liked  to  keep  them  so.  Nothing  annoyed  him  more 
than  to  be  asked  theological  questions  between  the  acts  of  the  Barber 
of  Seville. 

Ward  was  converted  by  his  conviction  that  the  Catholic  Church 
realized  the  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church ;  once  in  it,  his  ruling 
passion  led  him  to  try  to  force  the  untidy  reality  into  the  shape  of 
his  Ideal.  Ward's  Ideal  Church  was  a  foolproof  system  impregnable 
to  change,  failure  or  error  of  any  kind.  The  human  members  of  it 
proved  a  great  nuisance,  and  he  frequently  and  roundly  wished  out- 
side of  it  those  who  did  not  subscribe  to  his  Ideal  —  he  called  them 
'half-Catholics'  and  applied  the  term  to  Newman.  He  was  not  a 
moral  but  an  intellectual  puritan,  a  type  familiar  to  us  to-day,  though 
not  so  often  in  a  religious  as  in  a  political  context. 

It  was  this  doctrinaire  intransigence  that  Ryder  attacked  in  his 
pamphlet  Idealism  in  Theology,  which  had  appeared  in  the  thick  of 
the  Oxford  Oratory  battle.  'It  is  notorious  that  in  some  minds  the 
craving  for  ideal  completeness  is  so  strong  as  to  overpower  from 
time  to  time  their  sense  of  truth  .  .  .  such  minds,  as  we  might 
expect,  have  a  strong  instinctive  dislike  of  historical  studies  and 
when  .  ,  .  historical  questions  are  thrust  upon  them,  the  chances 
are  they  will  sacrifice  fact  to  theory  rather  than  theory  to  fact.  .  .  . 
Theirs  is  a  true  rationalism,  inasmuch  as  they  set  aside  the  testimony 
of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  world  of  present  and  past  experience, 
in  deference  to  a  purely  ideal  standard  of  their  own.'  Dr.  Ward, 
Ryder  said,  with  all  due  respect,  was  not  so  much  a  theologian  as  a 
theopolitician.  He  then  went  into  the  question  of  what  were,  and 
what  were  not,  infallible  papal  pronouncements.  It  was  the  extent, 
not  the  fact,  of  infallibility  which  he  queried. 

Ward  enjoyed  nothing  better  than  a  public  argument.  When 
J.  S.  Mill  died,  in  the  middle  of  a  later  paper-war,  Ward  said  it  was 
'a  great  controversial  disappointment'.  He  went  into  action  against 
Ryder,  whom  he  regarded  as  Newman's  representative,  not  only  in 
pamphlet  form  but  in  articles  in  the  Dublin  Review.  He  allowed  that 
at  present  Ryder's  tone  was  Catholic,  but  insisted  that  if  he  followed 
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his  own  principles  they  would  lead  him  out  of  the  fold.  At  the 
beginning  of  1868  Ryder  brought  out  a  second  pamphlet,  in  which 
he  said  that  he  did  not  hold  Ward  responsible  for  'the  grotesque 
indecencies  of  his  camp-followers*.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  apart  from  the  protagonists  there  were  a  multitude  of  players 
on  the  Ultramontane  side  whose  behaviour  was  a  caricature  of  their 
masters'.  Ryder  ended:  'And  now  presuming  upon  the  right, 
which  the  publicity  of  such  a  scaffold  as  you  have  erected  for  me, 
gives  a  man  to  speak  his  mind,  I  enter  my  most  earnest  protest 
against  the  practice  of  turning  the  easy  chair  of  a  lay  reviewer  into  a 
Cathedra  of  religious  doctrine'.  The  protest  was  more  than  justified. 
The  Rambler  had  been  censured  because  laymen  expressed  in  it 
their  opinions  on  theological  subjects.  Nor  had  the  laymen  in  the 
Rambler  anathematized  their  opponents  as  heretics,  as  Ward  was 
doing. 

Ward  retorted,  Ryder  wrote  a  Postscript,  Ward  answered  that. 
He  could  always  have  the  last  word,  in  the  Dublin  Review.  But  the 
publicity  of  the  exchange  allowed  Catholics  in  England  to  hear  some- 
thing of  theological  opinions  other  than  those  of  the  Ultramontanes. 
Many  wrote  to  Ryder,  and  to  Newman,  to  express  their  gratitude. 
The  majority  of  the  clergy  in  England,  including  the  Bishops,  were 
moderates ;  they  believed  in  the  Pope's  infallibility,  but  within 
strictly  defined  limits.  Ward's  party  called  them  minimizers. 
Newman  was  urged,  again  and  again,  to  speak  for  them. 

In  September  1867,  at  the  end  of  the  Oxford  crisis,  Whitty,  now 
a  Jesuit,  called  at  the  Oratory  to  tell  Newman  the  Society  would 
back  him  up.  Newman  was  away  and  Ambrose  St.  John  wrote  to 
tell  him  of  the  visit.  ' "I  said,  What  do  you  want  him  to  do  ?  To 
write?"  He  answered  "Not  only  that,  but  to  take  the  lead  whilst 
life  and  strength  are  left  him".  "Well,  then,  if  you  wish  that,  you 
must  take  up  the  cudgels  for  him  .  .  .  how  could  Father  Newman 
begin  to  write  while  there  is  this  indisposition  to  give  him  fair  play  ? 
You  know  if  he  writes  he  must  speak  what  he  feels  —  he  can't  write 
to  order.'" 

Fr.  Coleridge,  the  Judge's  son,  tried  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for 
Newman  in  the  Month,  with  the  result  that  the  Month  was  per- 
sistently attacked  in  the  Dublin  Review  and  the  Tablet .  In  any  case 
it  was  a  literary  magazine.  Newman's  Jesuit  friends  were  somewhat 
hampered  by  the  few  extreme  Infallibilists  among  them.  Coleridge 
had  to  apologize  for  Christie,  once  Newman's  disciple  at  Oxford ; 
he  said  Christie  simply  could  not  leave  the  Pope  out  of  his  sermons. 
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And  then  Fr.  Bottalla,  a  Roman  Jesuit  who  wrote  in  the  Civiltd 
cattolica,  was  one  of  Ward's  allies  and  favourites,  and  wrote  con- 
stantly to  the  papers,  in  Rome  and  in  England,  against  Newman, 
especially  after  the  publication  of  the  Grammar  of  Assent.  Newman 
thought  that  his  original  approach  in  this  book  agitated  the  more 
traditionally  minded  of  the  Jesuits  and  made  them  more  cautious  in 
defending  him. 

Newman  did  not  write  on  the  Infallibility  before  the  definition 
was  made.  This  was  not  an  inflexible  decision,  for  as  the  language 
of  the  Ultramontanes  became  more  and  more  inflated  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  some  counterbalance.  But  the  discovery  of  his  reputa- 
tion at  Rome,  and  the  knowledge  that  whatever  he  said  would  be 
instantly  torn  to  pieces,  made  him  fear  that  his  intervention  would 
be  worse  than  useless.  Then  the  question  itself  demanded  an  expert 
knowledge  of  history  and  theology,  which  he  felt  he  did  not  possess. 
When  he  came  to  write  on  the  subject,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  in  1874,  it  was  as  an  interpreter  of  its  meaning  to  the  general 
public,  not  as  an  expert  in  conflict  with  other  experts. 

But  though  he  did  not  write  himself,  Newman  was  glad  that 
Ryder  did,  and  especially  that  it  was  his  own  idea  to  do  so.  Ryder 
said  much  that  he  might  have  said,  though  not  quite  in  the  same  way, 
and  it  was  comparatively  safe  for  him  to  say  it,  since  he  was  young 
and  unknown  as  a  writer.  He  had  the  protection  of  being  in  New- 
man's Oratory,  but  not  the  weight  to  demand  more  than  the  journal- 
istic censure  he  received  from  Ward.  Newman  was  the  more 
pleased  at  Ryder's  venture  because,  as  he  later  confessed  in  a  note 
to  his  journal,  he  never  felt  really  intimate  with  him  —  'he  is  not 
my  sort*.  There  was,  then,  no  question  of  Ryder's  being  a  mere 
mouth-piece  of  his  Superior,  although  he  naturally  incorporated 
much  he  had  learned  from  Newman. 

Although  he  was  silent  on  the  Infallibility  question  Newman 
was  not  doing  nothing.  Another  campaign  on  a  different  front  was 
begun  during  these  years.  The  success  of  The  Dream  of  Gerontius 
encouraged  Newman  to  collect  his  verses ;  they  appeared  in  January 
1868  and  in  that  verse-loving  age  found  a  wide  public.  There  were 
many  later  editions,  corrected  and  altered  by  the  meticulous  author. 
Then  William  Copeland  began  to  talk  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Sermons. 
Soon  after  his  conversion  Newman  had  tried  altering  some  of  them 
to  suit  the  Catholics  of  the  day,  and  the  result  had  been  unsatis- 
factory. But  if  Copeland  published  them,  they  could  stand  as  they 
were.  On  December  aist,  1867  Newman  was  writing  to  thank 
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Copeland  for  the  turkey  he  now  sent  them  every  year.  'Your  most 
kind  turkey  (why  cannot  one  say  a  kind  turkey  as  well  as  a  kind 
letter  ?)  and  grand  as  well  as  kind,  has  duly  come.  .  .  .'  And  he 
went  on  to  speak  of  their  project :  '  Did  I  think  the  volumes  likely  to 
do  harm  to  religion  (e.g.  suppose  they  had  been  the  sermons  of  a 
Unitarian)  I  could  not  consent  to  republish  them  —  and  my  feeling 
is,  that  on  the  whole  they  are  good  as  far  as  they  go  —  and  therefore 
I  have  no  difficulty'.  But  he  anticipated  practical  difficulties  with 
the  Anglican  publisher  Rivington.  However,  Copeland  surmounted 
these,  and  the  Sermons  began  to  appear  in  1868,  thirty-five  years 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Movement.  At  Copeland's  request  New- 
man looked  up  the  dates  of  the  sermons,  though  he  thought  this 
historical  approach  might  appear  'uppish',  and  a  list  was  appended 
at  the  end. 

Newman  remarked,  in  April  1868,  'As  I  have  now  read  the  ser- 
mons already  in  print  (for  the  first  time  since  I  last  published  them) 
I  have  been  agreeably  pleased  with  many  of  them,  but  many  of  them, 
which  I  used  to  think  some  of  the  best,  I  have  been  disappointed  in 
—  and  especially  in  this  way,  that  I  could  not  understand  what  they 
were  aiming  at  or  what  parties  they  were  describing.  Things  are  so 
different  now  from  what  they  were.  But  if  I  do  not  recognize  their 
truth,  how  will  a  younger  generation  ?  So  that  I  have  thought  per- 
haps Rivington  will  find  it  a  bad  bargain.'  And  in  July  he  was 
writing:  T.S.  The  point  is  whether  the  sermons  sett.  You  say 
they  have  had  a  "hearty  welcome"  —  does  that  mean  "sale"  ?' 

At  the  beginning  of  August  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  xooo  copies 
of  the  first  volume  were  sold  —  in  fact  the  Sermons  sold  well  enough 
to  encourage  Newman  to  republish  all  the  works  he  had  written 
as  an  Anglican,  a  task  which  continued  all  through  his,  and  the 
century's,  seventies  —  for  he  edited  the  rest  himself,  with  notes  and 
introductions. 

This  republication  of  Newman's  Anglican  works  was  regarded 
by  Manning  as  another  'literary  vanity',  and  Ward  evolved  a  special 
method  for  dealing  with  their  author  in  the  Dublin.  Newman  was 
respectfully  praised  as  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  Movement  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  but  he  was  treated  as  if  he  had  died  in  1850,  after 
the  publication  of  his  lectures  on  Anglican  Difficulties.  His  most 
pro-papal  sentences  were  picked  out,  giving  them  a  disproportionate 
prominence.  Silence  was  maintained,  as  far  as  possible,  on  his  later 
activities.  This  funereal  pomp  gave  the  impression  that  if  Newman 
survived  at  all,  it  was  as  a  venerable  relic  of  a  bygone  age.  Ward 
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told  Miss  Bowles,  in  1871  —  after  the  publication  of  the  Grammar 
of  Assent  —  that  Newman's  greatest  work  had  been  done  as  an 
Anglican.  And  during  the  heat  of  the  Infallibilist  controversy  he 
was  heard  to  say  that  Newman  had  never  been  more  than  half- 
converted  —  men  do  not  really  change  after  the  age  of  forty-five, 
said  Ward,  not  realizing  that  in  1845  Newman's  mind  had  been 
Catholic  for  years  :  his  'conversion'  consisted  in  the  realization  that 
the  Church  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Fathers  was  the  visible  Catholic 
Church  in  Communion  with  the  See  of  St.  Peter. 

It  was  not  'literary  vanity'  but  the  concern  for  unity  which 
prompted  Newman's  venture  of  republishing  his  Anglican  books. 
He  believed  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  the  true  home  of  all 
Christians,  but  he  had  no  illusions  about  the  difficulties  of  reunion. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  at  that  time  who  saw  that  a  preparation  was 
needed  within  the  Church,  as  well  as  without  it ;  this  theme  has 
recently  been  elaborated  by  the  present  Pope,  John  XXIII,  and  by 
Catholic  theologians  of  several  countries.  Misunderstandings  should 
be  cleared  up,  psychological  barriers  removed,  the  unity  that  already 
existed  must  be  emphasized,  the  historical  background  properly 
understood.  Protestants  had  to  find  their  way  to  the  full  Catholic 
doctrine,  but  Catholics  had  to  develop  in  understanding,  both  of 
their  own  faith  and  of  the  opinions  of  others. 

Protestant  nations  had  had  a  worldly  success  in  the  centuries 
after  the  Reformation  which  had  provoked  a  defensive-aggressive 
attitude  in  Catholics,  and  too  many  had  retreated  into  a  negative 
conservatism,  often  confused  with  secular  politics.  The  individual- 
ism and  nationalism  so  prominent  in  Protestant  countries  had  not 
been  without  effects  among  Catholics  also,  though  its  extreme  forms 
were  only  adopted  by  secularists.  The  aggressive  authoritarian- 
ism of  the  neo-Ultramontanes  was  largely  caused  by  fear  of  the  de- 
structive element  in  this  liberal  and  individualist  ideal.  As  always 
in  periods  of  social  tension,  extreme  was  answered  by  extreme, 
increasing  the  danger  of  head-on  collision.  Although  it  was  vital 
for  the  Christian  Church  to  recover  a  fully-conscious  sense  of  its 
own  social  unity  and  special  coherence,  to  over-emphasize  the 
function  of  the  Pope  was  dangerous,  because  it  strengthened  all  the 
human  elements  in  the  Church  which  made  for  rigidity  in  a  period 
which  especially  demanded  flexibility.  Not  the  true  infallibility, 
but  the  policy  of  the  Infallibilists,  tended  to  centralize  all  power  in 
Rome,  to  reduce  the  authority  of  the  Bishops,  to  stiffen  the  apparatus 
of  organization,  already  bureaucratic  enough,  and  to  increase  that 
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Catholic  authorities  in  England  so  little  understood  this  that  they 
took  up  a  rebarbative  attitude  to  Protestants,  and  thought  Newman 
the  victim  of  his  own  vanity,  courting  the  praise  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Church. 

Newman  was  preparing  for  a  time  he  knew  he  would  not  live  to 
see,  but  which  he  was  sure  would  come  —  and  it  has  come  —  when 
all  Christians  would  be  driven  to  examine  their  origins,  in  history, 
in  reason,  in  the  psychology  of  their  own  souls.  While  he  was  cor- 
recting his  old  books  for  their  new  work,  while  the  battle  raged 
about  the  Pope's  powers,  he  was  struggling  all  the  time  to  put  into 
final  shape  before  he  was  too  old,  his  first  and  last  problem,  the  basis 
of  belief,  the  balance  of  reason  and  faith.  A  struggle  it  was,  as  none 
of  his  other  books  had  been.  While  he  was  working  on  this  book 
it  was  known  as  *  Certitude9.  It  became  the  Grammar  of  Assent. 


1868-1869 

Frustration  and  Contentment 

DURING  these  years  Newman  settled  into  a  pattern  of  life  which 
he  and  everyone  else,  friend  or  foe,  imagined  would  be  final.  Once 
the  Oxford  scheme  was  finished  with,  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  he 
gave  up  any  idea  of  active  work  in  the  field  of  education.  Typically, 
he  at  once  began  seriously  on  the  book  which  eventually  became  the 
Grammar  of  Assent,  for  as  a  writer  he  could  exert  an  influence  less 
direct,  but  perhaps  more  far  reaching,  than  that  attaching  to  any 
official  position.  But  he  was  convinced  that  his  powers  of  thought 
and  expression  would  not  last  much  longer ;  he  might  be  able  to 
continue  to  write,  but  not  on  so  tough  a  problem.  He  was  nearing 
seventy,  after  a  life  of  continual  hard  work  and  emotional  stress ;  he 
regarded  himself  as  an  old  man  and  had  no  idea  he  still  had  twenty 
years  ahead  of  him  and  yet  another  life,  as  a  Cardinal,  to  set  all  the 
past  in  a  different  perspective. 

Physically  he  was  in  fairly  good  health,  suffered  lesfe  from  colds 
and  walked  as  fast  as  ever  —  though  when  Ambrose  bought  a  'basket' 
in  1868  there  was  not  quite  so  much  walking  out  to  Rednal,  for 
Ambrose  liked  to  drive  him  there.  But  of  course  as  Newman  grew 
older  he  tired  more  easily,  and  the  Fathers  were  still  desperately 
over-worked.  He  always  insisted  on  their  taking  their  holidays  in 
the  summer,  but  that  meant  that  he  then  did  too  much  himself,  and 
was  visited  by  minor  but  tiring  afflictions  such  as  an  acute  diarrhoea 
in  July  1868,  which  sometimes  had  to  be  treated  by  Dr.  Evans. 
In  September  that  year  he  noted  'My  eye  bad*.  It  got  so  bad  he 
could  not  say  Mass  for  a  few  days,  but  only  Henry  and  Edward  were 
at  home,  so  he  did  not  feel  able  to  rest.  Photographs  and  portraits 
made  during  these  years  show  an  oddness  about  one  eye,  which 
appears  sometimes  rather  swollen,  at  others  drooping  and  dead  in 
comparison  with  the  other.  The  trouble  seems  to  have  cleared  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  it  is  not  noticeable  in  later  photographs. 

His  personal  life  was  in  much  the  same  state  as  the  physical  side 
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of  it ;  in  general  it  was  happy,  more  so  than  for  many  years,  but 
there  was  a  certain  distress  in  having  to  watch  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  lose  so  many  opportunities  while  he  was  forced  to  stand  by, 
helpless.  Particular  instances  often  made  him  indignant.  But  this 
sort  of  pain  was  not  acute,  like  the  agonies  of  the  years  between  1855 
and  1864,  when  the  Oratory  was  tearing  itself  in  two  and  Newman 
felt  his  own  life  and  work  had  come  to  nothing  and  that  he  was 
unjustly  rejected  and  despised  by  those  for  whom  he  had  laboured 
hardest.  Then,  he  had  sometimes  found  it  a  relief  to  write  down  in 
his  private  journal  what  he  felt.  But  in  October  1867  he  wrote,  'I 
have  no  trouble  within  me  to  be  relieved  of '.  His  entry  was  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  record,  and  an  explanation  why  he  would  never 
again  trust  his  superiors,  though  he  would  obey  them.  But  he  also 
set  down  the  fact  that  he  was  now  in  a  state  of  quiescence. 

'Nor  does  any  thing  that  has  happened  to  me  interfere  with, 
rather  these  external  matters  have  all  wonderfully  promoted,  my 
inward  happiness.  I  never  was  in  such  simply  happy  circumstances 
as  now.  ...  I  am  my  own  master  —  I  have  my  time  my  own  —  I 
am  surrounded  with  comforts  and  conveniences  —  I  am  in  easy 
circumstances,  I  have  no  cares,  I  have  good  health  —  I  have  no 
pain  of  mind  or  body.  I  enjoy  life  only  too  well.  The  weight  of 
years  falls  on  me  as  snow,  gently  tho'  surely,  but  I. do  not  feel  it  yet. 
I  am  surrounded  with  dear  friends  —  my  reputation  has  been  cleared 
by  the  Apologia.  What  can  I  want  but  greater  love  and  gratitude  to 
the  Giver  of  all  these  good  things  ?  There  is  no  state  of  life  I  prefer 
to  my  own  —  I  would  not  change  my  position  for  that  of  any  one 
I  know  —  I  am  simply  content  —  there  is  nothing  I  desire.  ...  I 
have  nothing  to  ask  for  but  pardon  and  grace,  and  a  happy  death.' 

This  was  no  passing  mood,  for  the  next  entries,  in  1868  and  after, 
all  speak  in  the  same  calm  tone.  Since  he  knew  now  that  his  ideas 
had  after  all  got  through  to  a  multitude  of  sympathetic  minds  he 
was  able  to  accept  without  distress  his  own  equivocal  position.  Miss 
Bowles  recalled,  in  her  reminiscences,  how  he  had  come  to  see  her 
after  the  end  of  the  Oxford  affair,  and  she,  bitterly  indignant  at  what 
had  happened,,  had  asked  him  'when  all  these  secret  doings  might 
be  told  on  the  housetops ;  and  he,  with  that  peculiarly  brightening, 
yet  sad  smile  that  about  that  time-  of  his  life  was  most  touching, 
replied,  "My  dear  child !  my  dear  child !  When  I  am  gone/0 

Miss  Bowles,  who  sympathized  so  ardently  with  Newman's 
educational  aims,  was  one  of  those  most  bewildered  and  alarmed  by 
the  Infallibilists*  campaign,  and  she  was  therefore  one  to  whom 
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Newman  wrote  most  openly ;  he  knew  he  could  trust  her  discretion, 
in  spite  of  her  warm  feelings.  Letters  to  her  reflect  the  recurring 
pattern  of  these  years,  complex  in  expression,  though  simple  in 
essence.  Newman  was  hurt  by  the  distress  of  those  whose  faith  was 
shaken  by  the  dogmatic  announcements  of  the  extremists,  and 
indignant  with  them  for  their  behaviour,  but  his  faith  in  the  Church 
remained  untroubled,  and  he  was  able  to  communicate  this  inward 
peace  and  trust  to  others.  In  September  1869  Miss  Bowles  visited 
him  and  told  him  her  worst  fears.  When  he  said, '  God  cannot  leave 
His  Church',  Miss  Bowles  retorted,  'No,  but  I  may  cease  to  believe 
in  it  as  His  Church  —  I  may  leave  it*.  'You  will  not',  he  answered 
calmly.  'We  must  all  go  through  that  gate  of  obedience,  simply 
obedience.  And  mind,  if  the  dogma  is  declared,  you  will  find  that 
it  will  not  make  the  slightest  difference  to  you.' 

'  I  looked  up  in  amazement.  A  veil  seemed  drawn  away  from  the 
gulf  of  cloud  and  the  light  shone  through.  I  thought  of  the  Apostles 
in  the  boat  when  our  Lord  got  into  it  and  who  immediately  were  at 
the  haven  where  they  would  be.  It  seemed  a  prophetic  utterance 
and  it  came  to  be  so,  just  as  he  said,  in  the  end.' 

It  was  just  because  Newman  was  so  secure  in  his  faith  that  he 
was  able  to  feel  as  strongly  as  he  did  that  Ward  and  his  like  were 
unbalanced,  and  not  the  champions  of  orthodoxy  they  professed 
themselves  to  be.  It  is  easy  enough  to  recognize  this  now,  but  it 
took  an  exceptionally  stable  mind  to  realize  it  then,  and  moral 
courage  to  hold  to  a  view  which  was  constantly  being  denounced  as 
heretical  and  disloyal  by  men  in  high  ecclesiastical  position.  It  was 
Newman's  peculiarity,  due  partly  to  circumstances  and  partly  to 
principle,  that  he  held  to  his  opinion  without  making  a  public 
attack  on  others.  Enthusiastic  anti-Infallibilists  were  inclined  to 
think  this  cowardice,  but  in  fact  restraint  required  a  higher  kind  of 
endurance  which  was  rewarded  when  the  moment  came,  in  1875, 
for  speaking  to  the  world :  all  sides  listened  then. 

It  is  against  this  psychological  background  that  Newman's 
visit  to  Littlemore,  in  June  1868,  should  be  seen ;  not  as  an  example 
of  habitual  nostalgia  and  disillusionment.  It  did  indeed  sum  up 
and  express  the  sorrowful  side  of  his  defeat  over  Oxford,  but  it  was 
like  his  troublesome  eye,  an  incidental  affliction  in  a  life  otherwise 
active  and  cheerful.  Only  a  few  weeks  before,  Newman  had  noted 
in  his  diary  for  St.  Philip's  day  that  there  were  'more  parents  and 
old  boys  than  ever  before'.  The  Latin  play,  Phormio,  was  a  great 
success.  Newman's  only  anxiety  about  the  School  was  financial ; 
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in  every  other  way  it  was  fulfilling  the  need  for  which  he  had  founded 
it.  There  were  too  few  Fathers  in  his  Oratory  for  the  work,  and  no 
novices  coming,  but  he  had  ceased  to  worry  about  this  as  he  had 
formerly,  and  the  stability  of  the  group  made  for  peace  and  content. 
As  an  author  he  was  prospering,  and  his  old  verses  and  sermons  were 
coming  into  circulation  again ;  he  was  at  work  on  the  subject  which 
all  his  life  had  teased  and  interested  him  most. 

The  Oxford  crisis  had  passed,  and  after  nearly  a  year  Newman 
had  fully  accepted  the  prospect  of  never  going  back  there ;  this  was 
why  he  made  a  separate  expedition  to  Littlemore,  to  see  it  once  more 
before  he  died,  as  he  told  Copeland.  Many  old  Oxford  friends  had 
died  recently,  Keble  the  year  after  their  reunion,  Badeley  only  this 
year.  Badeley  had  lived  to  see  and  be  delighted  by  the  dedication 
of  Verses  on  Various  Occasions.  Newman  had  visited  Isaac  Williams, 
too,  just  before  he  died,  in  May  1865  — '  it  was  as  if  he  stopped  dying 
till  he  saw  me',  he  told  Copeland.  The  memory  of  these  friends 
was  joined  to  that  of  earlier  losses,  Observer  Johnson  in  1859,  ^d 
Bowden,  Wood  and  Froude  who  had  all  gone  before  Newman  had 
left  Littlemore  in  1846,  twenty-two  years  ago. 

Newman  and  St.  John  started  from  Birmingham  at  seven  in  the 
morning  of  June  i6th,  going  by  train  to  Abingdon,  then  by  fly  to 
Sandford  and  then  walking  to  Littlemore.  'I  was  rejoiced  to  see 
Littlemore  so  green',  Newman  told  Copeland,  'though  very  few  of 
my  street  trees  remain  —  I  wonder  any  have  lived  through  the 
dangers  of  road  commissioners  and  boys'  knives.'  Earlier  in  the 
same  letter  he  had  said  of  this  return  to  Littlemore :  *  It  was  a  most 
strange  vision  —  I  could  hardly  believe  it  real.  It  was  the  past 
coming  back,  as  it  might  in  the  intermediate  state.' 

Newman  was  fascinated  all  his  life  by  the  strangeness  of  time,  the 
mystery  of  change  and  identity,  of  memory,  of  the  real  and  the  un- 
real. In  1866  he  had  said  to  Copeland  'the  very  seeing  Oxford 
again,  since  I  am  not  one  with  it,  would  be  a  cruel  thing  —  it  is  like 
the  dead  coming  to  the  dead,  O  dear,  dear,  how  I  dread  it  —  but  it 
seems  to  be  the  will  of  God,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  draw  back/ 
It  had  turned  out  not  to  be  the  will  of  God ;  and,  mistaken  as  New- 
man felt  Manning's  policy — which  had  kept  him  out  of  it — there 
was  relief  mixed  with  his  disappointment.  Now,  coming  back  to 
Littlemore,  he  felt  this  sensation  of  the  dead  returning  to  the  dead 
—  he  had  used  a  similar  image  of  resurrection  in  1834,  describing 
his  return  to  the  home  of  his  adolescence  in  Alton  after  the  experiences 
of  Sicily  and  the  beginning  of  the  Movement.  This  was  how  he 
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imagined  Purgatory  —  the  soul  faced  with  its  past.  How  much 
had  happened  since  he  had  left  Littlemore,  kissing  the  door-posts  of 
the  stable-monastery !  And  more  still  since  the  day  in  1835  when  his 
mother,  a  year  before  her  death,  had  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
little  church.  In  1877,  answering  a  query  of  Bloxam's,  Newman 
said  simply:  'When  I  saw  my  mother's  monument,  I  could  but 
cry'. 

At  this  overwhelming  moment  Newman  was  observed  by  a 
groom  of  Mr.  Crawley's,  whose  story,  later  re-told  by  Canon  Irvine, 
the  incumbent  of  Littlemore,  has  acquired  a  notoriety  out  of  pro- 
portion to  its  importance,  because  it  has  been  used  as  a  symbol  of 
defeat,  even  of  self-pity.  Irvine  thus  reported  the  groom:  'I  was 
passing  by  the  Church  at  Littlemore  when  I  observed  a  man  very 
poorly  dressed  leaning  over  the  lych-gate  crying.  He  was  to  all 
appearance  in  great  trouble.  He  was  dressed  in  an  old  gray  coat 
with  the  collar  turned  up  and  his  hat  pulled  over  his  face  as  if  he 
wished  to  hide  his  features.  As  he  turned  towards  me  I  thought  it 
was  a  face  I  had  seen  before.  The  thought  instantly  flashed  through 
my  mind  that  it  was  Dr  Newman.'  He  had  never  met  Newman,  but 
he  had  seen  a  photograph  of  him  in  Crawley's  house. 

The  groom  hurried  off  to  tell  his  master,  now  an  invalid,  the 
surprising  news.  Crawley  was  incredulous,  but  sent  him  back  to 
look  again,  and  invite  Newman  to  Lawn  Upton  House.  Back  he 
went,  and  found  Newman  walking  in  the  graveyard  with  St.  John. 
The  man  asked  if  he  were  not  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Crawley's,  and 
gave  the  invitation.  But  Newman '  instantly  burst  out  crying  and  said 
"oh  no,  no,  no !*'  Mr  St  John  begged  him  to  go,  but  he  said  "I 
cannot".'  However,  St.  John  did  persuade  him;  they  visited 
Crawley  and  Newman  survived  the  encounter  with  this  old  friend 
who  had  so  often  reproached  him  for  leaving  the  Church  of  England. 
To  Henry  Wilberforce  Newman  said  that  he  'had  a  long  chat  with 
him'. 

It  was  a  very  hot  day  and  they  sat  in  the  garden.  Crawley  had 
built '  a  very  pretty  cottage'  on  what  had  once  been  part  of  Newman's 
ten-acre  site  for  his  intended  monastery.  Lawn  Upton  House  later 
became  an  Anglican  convent;  now  it  is  a  school.  Mr.  Crawley 
'sent  for'  some  of  the  villagers.  Martha  King,  once  one  of  New- 
man's confirmation  candidates  and  now  middle-aged,  later  told  Anne 
Mozley  how  she  had  run  down  to  Mr.  Crawley's  garden  to  see 
Newman,  and  how  'when  he  shook  hands  with  her  she  felt  she  could 
not  let  his  hand  go  * .  To  these  people  he  was  always  dear.  Newman 
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told  Copeland,  once  his  Littlemore  curate,  the  names  of  those  he 
had  seen ;  to  Henry  Wilberforce  he  remarked,  'Alas,  their  memory 
of  me  was  in  some  cases  stronger  than  my  memory  of  them*. 

In  the  evening  they  went  back  direct  to  Birmingham  from  the 
tiny  station  at  Littlemore  —  the  railway  had  arrived  since  Newman's 
day,  but  as  it  was  in  a  cutting  he  thought  it  had  not  much  altered  the 
village.  The  changes  have  all  come  since  his  death,  the  most  radical 
quite  recently.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  when  the  American 
writer  Louise  Imogen  Guiney  knew  Littlemore  and  Canon  Irvine, 
the  place  had  become  more  like  a  traditional  village,  with  squire  and 
parson,  than  when  Newman  had  first  walked  out  to  visit  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  its  cottages  —  no  gentlemen  there  then.  And  now 
the  development  of  the  Cowley  works  with  its  attendant  housing 
estates  has  turned  Littlemore  into  the  modern  equivalent  of  what  it 
was  before  —  richer  in  material  goods,  but  a  collection  of  people 
rather  than  a  community. 

Newman  had  refused  an  invitation  to  lunch  at  the  vicarage. 
After  he  got  home  he  sent  Mrs.  Irvine  a  copy  of  his  Verses.  She 
pressed  forget-me-nots  between  the  covers.  The  book,  accidentally 
found,  provides  this  tail-piece  to  the  Canon's  story. 

Irvine's  account,  secondhand  from  the  groom,  probably  did  not 
lose  in  the  telling,  Newman  would  have  been  offended  at  being 
described  as  'poorly  dressed'.  Because  his  travelling  clothes  spent 
most  of  their  days  in  his  wardrobe  he  regarded  them  as  new ;  photo- 
graphs often  demonstrate  their  crumpled  appearance.  (But  did 
Victorians  ever  press  their  clothes?)  Newman  criticized  Barraud's 
photograph,  taken  in  1885,  for  'advertising  his  poverty'  —  because 
his  coat  looked  worn.  He  disliked  a  pose  of  poverty.  But  never  in 
his  life  could  he  have  been  described  as  smart.  The  shabby,  pathetic 
old  figure  crying  over  the  gate  passed  into  legend,  expressing  more 
what  people  felt  about  Newman  than  what  he  felt  himself. 

A  month  later  Newman  heard  Copeland  was  ill  and  wrote  to 
him :  '  I  know  of  old  how  difficult  you  are  to  keep  in  order.  I  wish 
I  could  turn  myself  into  a  musical  snuff-box,  saying  all  this  in  verse 
and  song  and  you  obliged  to  wind  me  up  every  day.  .  .  .  Ambrose 
and  William  are  in  Switzerland  and  I  hope  recruiting  (themselves 
not  soldiers).'  His  tears  at  Littlemore  were  not  tears  of  frustration, 
but  the  natural  reaction  to  the  sight  of  a  place  once,  but  no  longer, 
home. 

About  this  time  Newman  was  invited  to  attend  the  coming 
Council  as  one  of  the  Pope's  theologians.  It  was  a  sign  that  he  was 
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no  longer  considered  a  near-heretic  at  Rome ;  Newman  believed  he 
owed  this  chiefly  to  Cardinal  Cullen,  who  had  vouched  for  his 
orthodoxy.  He  declined  the  honour,  on  the  grounds  of  age  and 
incapacity,  but  still  an  honour  it  was,  and  impressed  the  Catholic 
papers  in  England,  as  Newman  noted  in  his  private  journal,  with 
some  amusement,  at  the  end  of  1868.  'I  shall  be  selling  out  my 
newly  acquired  stock  of  credit  in  these  Catholic  circles',  he  wrote, 
'if  I  publish  this  letter  on  Renouf 's  pamphlet  upon  Honorius,  as  I 
am  thinking  of  doing.'  Pope  Honorius  had  become  a  bone  of  con- 
tention in  the  Infallibility  controversies.  A  Pope  of  the  sixth 
century,  he  had  made  some  observations  in  letters  which  later  were 
condemned  as  heretical;  if,  as  Ward  insisted,  the  letters  of  the 
present  Pope  were  infallible,  what  about  those  of  Honorius  ?  Such 
historical  questions  were  crucial  in  the  determination  of  the  limits 
within  which  the  Pope  might  speak  infallibly,  and  in  the  event 
letters  and  encyclicals,  though  carrying  authority,  were  ruled  out  as 
not  coming  under  this  special  privilege.  Renouf  had  been  a  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Catholic  University  in  Dublin  and  Newman  encouraged 
him  to  publish ;  Renouf 's  dedication  to  Newman  shocked  Manning 
and  Ward.  They  regarded  all  historians  as  sceptics  and  infidels. 

Newman  listed  some  private  reasons  why  he  refused  the  Pope's 
invitation.  He  was  afraid  that  if  he  broke  off  his  work  on  the  Gram- 
mar of  Assent  he  might  never  have  the  mental  or  physical  vigour  to 
pick  up  the  threads  again.  He  thought  he  would  be  worn  out  by 
the  ecclesiastical  commissions  before  the  Council  without  being  of 
any  use,  since  he  considered  he  had  insufficient  technical  knowledge 
and  knew  he  was  no  good  on  committees.  'I  never  have  succeeded 
with  boards  or  committees',  he  wrote  in  his  memorandum.  'I 
always  felt  out  of  place  and  my  words  unreal.  My  part  in  the  Synod 
of  Oscott  in  1852  is  always  in  my  mind  as  a  bad  dream.' 

As  well:  'I  never  have  got  on  intimately  with  ecclesiastical 
superiors.  It  arises  from  my  shyness,  and  a  sort  of  nervous  con- 
tinual recollection  that  I  am  bound  to  obey  them,  which  keeps  me 
from  being  easy  with  them,  speaking  my  mind  without  effort  and 
calmly  arguing  with  them.  I  never  could  make  my  presence  felt.9 
Unlikely  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  feel  Newman's  presence  so 
strongly  in  his  books,  this  was  a  true  diagnosis.  Face  to  face  with 
self-confident  men,  Newman  was  unable  to  impress  his  contrary 
opinion  on  their  minds.  Yet  he  still  held  to  it,  so  that  they  came  to 
think  his  gentleness  merely  a  mask  to  hide  diplomacy  or  secret  pride 
and  ambition.  From  Newman's  point  of  view  these  encounters 
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were  exhausting  and  useless;  he  achieved  nothing  for  his  object 
and  only  accumulated  suspicion  against  himself.  'There  are  some 
things  I  can  do  —  others  that  I  can?t\  he  concluded.  'I  should,  by 
accepting  this  invitation,  lose  my  independence  and  gain  nothing.' 

The  Bishops  also  had  to  choose  theologians,  and  several  wanted 
Newman  appointed  as  one,  but  the  Pope's  invitation  confused  the 
issue ;  it  was  assumed  that  he  would  accept  that,  and  someone  else 
was  chosen.  Newman  was  simply  relieved,  for  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  refuse,  but  did  not  want  to  offend  the  Bishops.  When  it 
was  realized  that  Newman  was  not  going  as  a  theologian  to  the  Coun- 
cil there  was  consternation  among  the  moderates,  and  the  leader  of 
the  Inopportunists,  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  at  once  wrote  to 
ask  Newman  to  go  to  Rome  in  his  train.  The  great  Montalembert, 
on  his  death-bed,  begged  Newman  to  accept  this  invitation.  Dupan- 
loup thought  the  excuse  of  age  and  health  very  poor ;  he  was  not 
young  himself,  and  assured  the  Englishman  that  Rome  was  just  as 
bad  for  him.  But  Newman  felt  certain  that  he  could  do  no  good  by 
going.  He  told  his  friend  Monsell  that  he  was  the  disciple  of  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  John  Chrysostom  and  St.  Basil,  'whose 
vocation  does  not  lie  in  such  ecclesiastical  gatherings.  ...  I  am  too 
old  to  learn  the  ways  of  other  great  saints,  as  St  Athanasius,  St 
Augustine  and  St  Ambrose,  whom  I  admire  but  cannot  run  with. 
They  are  race-horses  —  I  am  a  broken-kneed  poney.' 

Others  did  not  agree,  and  right  up  to  the  last  moment  Bishop 
Brown  of  Newport,  who  had  not  intended  to  go  to  the  Council,  was 
pressing  Newman,  saying  he  would  go  after  all  if  he  could  take  him 
as  his  theologian.  He  wrote  so  many  times  that  Newman  ran  out  of 
polite  refusals  and  finally  said,  'There  was  an  English  Bishop,  just 
ten  years  ago,  who,  without  a  word  to  me,  which  would  have  settled 
every  thing,  and  in  spite  of  the  sacred  direction  of  Matt,  xvm  15, 
denounced  a  writing  of  mine  to  the  authorities  at  Rome.  He  it  is 
who  has  created  a  prejudice  against  me  there,  such,  as  to  be  my 
sufficient  justification  in  acting  upon  those  positive  inducements 
which  lead  me  at  this  time  to  remain  quietly  in  my  own  place  at 
home.9  This  rebuke  does  not  seem  to  have  annoyed  Bishop  Brown, 
who  remained  friendly  —  but  he  stopped  asking  Newman  to  go  to 
Rome. 

Newman  was  certainly  right  in  his  decision.  The  sort  of  influ- 
ence he  exerted  was  indirect,  and  he  would  have  been  ineffective 
(and  uncomfortable)  in  the  heated  atmosphere  that  developed  in 
Rome,  with  its  ecclesiastical  lobbying,  gossip  and  debate.  Nor  could 
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he  have  failed  to  find  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  which  would  have  been  exceedingly  awkward,  both 
for  him  and  for  his  own  Bishop,  the  wary  Ullathorne.  'The  English 
Bishops  are  a  much  enduring  race9,  Ullathorne  told  St.  John  in 
September  1868.  Talbot  had  been  in  Birmingham  and  asked  Ulla- 
thorne how  the  Bishops  pulled  with  the  Archbishop.  'They  have 
been  used  to  pull  well  and  in  perfect  freedom  of  communication', 
said  Ullathorne,  'but  if  when  they  meet  all  their  conversations  are 
reported  to  Rome  there  cannot  any  longer  be  the  old  freedom.'  This 
was  intended  as  a  reproof  to  Talbot,  and  indirectly  to  Manning. 
Talbot  had  preached  in  St.  Chad's  Cathedral.  'In  the  evening  I 
preached  myself',  said  Ullathorne,  'and  corrected  several  things 
Monsignor  Talbot  had  stated  in  his  morning  sermon.' 

Talbot  may  not  have  been  altogether  responsible  for  what  he 
said  at  this  time.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  receiving  guests  at 
the  English  College  and  giving  Benediction,  but  a  few  weeks  later 
the  Catholic  papers  were  recording  'a  dangerous  illness'.  It  was  a 
mental  disturbance  which  ended  in  insanity.  Talbot  was  eventually 
removed  to  Passy  where  he  lived  some  years  in  the  asylum  before  he 
died.  The  Pope  kept  his  room  vacant,  hoping  he  would  recover  and 
return  —  'povere  Giorgio9  he  called  him  to  the  English  Bishops  when 
they  assembled  for  the  Council.  But  poor  George  never  returned 
to  Rome.  His  exit  unfortunately  drops  a  curtain  over  Manning's 
mind,  for  no  one  ever  quite  took  Talbot's  place  as  a  source  of  informa- 
tion and  instrument  of  action.  Lucky  as  this  was  for  those  who  had 
suffered  from  the  alliance,  it  is  a  loss  to  history. 

In  England,  the  old  year  of  1868  was  seen  out  with  great  celebra- 
tions for  the  coming-of-age  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  St.  John,  as 
his  old  Headmaster,  went  up  to  London  and  made  a  speech.  While 
he  was  in  town  he  dined  with  the  Duchess  of  Argyll,  a  great  bene- 
factor of  the  London  Oratory,  and  heard  some  gossip  about  it  over 
the  mince-pies.  The  French  priest  who  had  joined  them,  Philpin 
de  Rivtere,  complained  that  Faber  had  been  a  superior  'rf'or',  Dal- 
gairns  'd'argent9,  but  Knox  was  only  'de  tois*.  Dalgairns  himself 
had  said,  'there  was  no  one  to  look  up  to  now'.  Ambrose  wrote, ' I 
was  awfully  hungry  and  ate  disgustingly.  I  don't  mean  picking 
bones  in  my  fingers  as  I  do  at  second  table  on  Sundays  but  simply 
filling  myself  chock  —  don't  tell.'  He  passed  on  to  Newman  all  the 
flattering  things  the  Duchess  had  said  about  him.  Newman  replied 
'The  Duchess  of  A.  is  a  good  old  soul  —  but  neither  mince-pies 
nor  butter  suffice  me'.  And  he  retailed  some  rival  Birmingham 
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celebrations :  'Bateman  convoyed  5  women  to  the  Pantomime  last 
night  —  and  they  had  sausages  for  supper  after  it'. 

Newman  started  the  new  year  of  1869  by  saying  Mass  for  the 
future  of  his  Oratory  and  then  for  the  future  of  each  Father  separ- 
ately. There  were  still  only  six  beside  himself,  and  two  novices, 
one  the  widower  Thomas  Pope,  who  was  fifty.  The  ' genteel  school' 
by  no  means  absorbed  all  their  attention ;  they  had  poor  schools,  ex- 
panding all  the  time,  the  orphanage  for  which  Mills  was  responsible, 
the  care  of  the  Catholics  in  the  Birmingham  workhouse  and  the 
prison  —  Ryder  was  the  prison  chaplain  and  recalled  how  some  of 
the  inmates,  mere  boys,  were  so  frightened  that  they  sat  on  his  knees, 
sobbing.  Conditions  were  slowly  improved,  but  Newman  kept 
cuttings  of  the  revelations  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  during 
his  first  years  in  the  town,  of  the  brutalities  of  the  system,  brought  to 
light  when  a  lad  hanged  himself.  Even  St.  John,  who  was  Head- 
master of  the  Oratory  School,  managed  to  do  a  great  deal  in  the 
parish  as  well.  Newman  himself  did  not  do  these  outside  jobs 
except  in  emergencies ;  he  was  fully  occupied  at  home  where,  as 
well  as  his  own  work,  he  dealt  with  the  accounts,  with  many  letters 
to  parents,  with  the  practical  running  of  the  church  as  sacristan  and 
with  the  library.  He  took  his  turn  with  the  other  Fathers  in 
preaching,  instruction  and  in  the  confessional. 

While  Newman  was  saying  Masses  for  his  Fathers,  Manning  was 
in  Rome,  in  January  1869,  drawing  'immense  audiences'  to  his 
sermons,  as  the  Weekly  Register  reported.  There  were  rumours  (in 
print)  that  he  would  be  made  a  Cardinal.  In  England  in  May, 
preaching  a  series  of  sermons  on  conversion  to  God,  in  St.  James', 
Spanish  Place,  he  drew  Anglicans  as  well  as  Catholics.  Only  four 
years  an  Archbishop  he  was  already  a  national,  indeed  an  inter- 
national, figure.  He  met  and  corresponded  with  English  statesmen 
in  a  way  that  Wiseman  had  not  been  able  to  do ;  he  was  at  ease  in 
political  and  court  circles,  and  his  manner  was  impressive  without 
being  in  the  least  pompous.  In  his  portraits  he  looks  stiff,  but  he 
was  not  so  in  conversation ;  nor  did  he  care  for  the  trappings  of  his 
position,  which  Wiseman  had  naively  enjoyed.  As  far  as  Catholics 
in  England  were  concerned,  the  force  of  his  personality  seemed  to 
guide  every  decision.  Energetic  and  dogmatic  Pastorals  were  issued 
regularly  from  Westminster ;  they  were  reprinted,  or  summarized 
with  laudations,  in  the  Westminster  Gazette,  the  Tablet  and  the  Dublin 
Review.  Manning  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power  and  influence, 
but  he  was  touchy  about  his  public  reputation,  and  suddenly  in 
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November  initiated  a  second  correspondence  with  Newman,  a  kind 
of  epilogue  to  the  exchange  two  years  earlier. 

Newman  had  spent  this  year  working  on  the  Grammar  of  Assent. 
For  years  he  had  been  thinking  about  it,  making  beginnings.  In 
1866  on  his  Swiss  holiday,  wrapped  up  in  coats  and  rugs,  he  wrote 
home  to  Neville,  'I  have  done  some  certitude  —  little  enough  in 
quantity  —  but  (unless  the  whole  theory  be  a  maresnest  of  which  I 
am  not  sure)  good  in  quality.  I  can  do  it  when  lying  down,  or 
travelling.  It  is  a  work  of  analysis,  not  of  many  words.9  The  chief 
difficulty  was  in  finding  the  right  approach ;  once  he  had  that  he 
went  ahead.  But  it  was  more  difficult  than  any  other  book  he  had 
attempted. 

In  April  1869  he  spent  four  weeks  out  at  Rednal  (except  for  week- 
ends) struggling  with  it  and  on  the  i5th  scribbled  a  note  to  Ambrose, 
whom  he  had  missed  —  'I  went  to  meet  you  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill.  You  have  escaped  a  whirlwind  of  dust.  I  am  sadly  discouraged 
about  my  book.  All  or  much  that  I  have  done  which  I  thought  done 
I  fear  must  be  done  again.  I  don't  grudge  the  trouble,  but  the  time, 
as  throwing  good  time  after  bad/  But  he  went  on  again,  working 
through  a  summer  of  bad  weather.  In  June  he  noted  in  his  diary 
that  it  was  'preternaturally  dark  —  Gas  at  boys'  dinner  —  candles 
at  our  dinner'.  At  4  p.m.  on  Midsummer  Day  he  could  hardly  see 
to  read  in  his  room. 

Newman  tried  to  keep  secret  the  fact  that  he  was  writing  again. 
This  was  because  he  was  still  doubtful  if  it  were  not  a  mare's-nest,  but 
the  nervous  Neville  thought  it  was  because  he  was  afraid  of  censure. 
On  April  22nd  Bishop  Ullathorne  hinted  to  St.  John  that  Newman 
was  on  tricky  ground.  Ambrose  told  this  to  Neville,  who  was  going 
out  to  Rednal.  He  was  so  afraid  that  if  Newman  knew  it  he  would 
stop  writing,  that  when  he  met  him  going  cheerfully  to  the  post  with 
his  first  sheets  for  the  printer,  he  did  not  dare  to  tell  him  what  had 
passed.  When,  later,  he  summoned  the  courage  to  do  so,  Newman 
only  laughed  and  said  the  Bishop  probably  thought  he  was  writing 
about  the  Pope's  Infallibility,  or  the  Temporal  Power. 

Still,  although  he  was  not  dancing  on  that  particular  tight-rope, 
there  were  delicate  problems  involved  in  the  matter  of  assent  to 
religious  truth.  Anxious  to  have  his  ideas  checked  by  another  mind, 
he  persuaded  Dr.  Meynell,  who  taught  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Oscott,  to  read  the  first  proofs  and  make  comments.  His  courtesy 
of  address  is  so  fine  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  Dr.  Meynell  was 
twenty-six  years  his  junior  —  indeed,  Meynell  was  almost  overcome 
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of  epilogue  to  the  exchange  two  years  earlier. 

Newman  had  spent  this  year  working  on  the  Grammar  of  Assent. 
For  years  he  had  been  thinking  about  it,  making  beginnings.  In 
1866  on  his  Swiss  holiday,  wrapped  up  in  coats  and  rugs,  he  wrote 
home  to  Neville,  'I  have  done  some  certitude  —  little  enough  in 
quantity  —  but  (unless  the  whole  theory  be  a  maresnest  of  which  I 
am  not  sure)  good  in  quality.  I  can  do  it  when  lying  down,  or 
travelling.  It  is  a  work  of  analysis,  not  of  many  words/  The  chief 
difficulty  was  in  finding  the  right  approach ;  once  he  had  that  he 
went  ahead.  But  it  was  more  difficult  than  any  other  book  he  had 
attempted. 

In  April  1869  he  spent  four  weeks  out  at  Rednal  (except  for  week- 
ends) struggling  with  it  and  on  the  isth  scribbled  a  note  to  Ambrose, 
whom  he  had  missed  —  'I  went  to  meet  you  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill.  You  have  escaped  a  whirlwind  of  dust.  I  am  sadly  discouraged 
about  my  book.  All  or  much  that  I  have  done  which  I  thought  done 
I  fear  must  be  done  again.  I  don't  grudge  the  trouble,  but  the  time, 
as  throwing  good  time  after  bad.'  But  he  went  on  again,  working 
through  a  summer  of  bad  weather.  In  June  he  noted  in  his  diary 
that  it  was  'preternaturally  dark — Gas  at  boys'  dinner  —  candles 
at  our  dinner'.  At  4  p.m.  on  Midsummer  Day  he  could  hardly  see 
to  read  in  his  room. 

Newman  tried  to  keep  secret  the  fact  that  he  was  writing  again. 
This  was  because  he  was  still  doubtful  if  it  were  not  a  mare's-nest,  but 
the  nervous  Neville  thought  it  was  because  he  was  afraid  of  censure. 
On  April  22nd  Bishop  Ullathorne  hinted  to  St.  John  that  Newman 
was  on  tricky  ground.  Ambrose  told  this  to  Neville,  who  was  going 
out  to  Rednal.  He  was  so  afraid  that  if  Newman  knew  it  he  would 
stop  writing,  that  when  he  met  him  going  cheerfully  to  the  post  with 
his  first  sheets  for  the  printer,  he  did  not  dare  to  tell  him  what  had 
passed.  When,  later,  he  summoned  the  courage  to  do  so,  Newman 
only  laughed  and  said  the  Bishop  probably  thought  he  was  writing 
about  the  Pope's  Infallibility,  or  the  Temporal  Power. 

Still,  although  he  was  not  dancing  on  that  particular  tight-rope, 
there  were  delicate  problems  involved  in  the  matter  of  assent  to 
religious  truth.  Anxious  to  have  his  ideas  checked  by  another  mind, 
he  persuaded  Dr.  Meynell,  who  taught  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Oscott,  to  read  the  first  proofs  and  make  comments.  His  courtesy 
of  address  is  so  fine  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  Dr.  Meynell  was 
twenty-six  years  his  junior  —  indeed,  Meynell  was  almost  overcome 
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at  the  thought  of  criticizing  Newman  and  had  to  be  coaxed  to  con- 
tinue. But  what  Newman  wanted  was  the  opinion  of  a  solid  tradi- 
tional mind.  '  Now,  if  there  is  a  wasps'  nest,  tell  me',  he  said,  willing 
'to  give  it  all  up*  if  so.  'There  is  no  wasps'  nest  at  all  in  the  sense 
you  mean',  replied  Meynell,  'and  if  you  were  to  give  up  the  work  I 
should  grieve  to  the  last  day  of  my  life  that  I  ever,  though  in  fear 
and  trembling,  expressed  any  opinion  on  the  matter.' 

Newman  replied,  'I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble 
you  are  taking  with  me  and  I  hope  my  shying,  as  I  do,  will  not  keep 
you  from  speaking  out'.  He  said  he  was  deeply  conscious  of  his 
own  ignorance  of  metaphysics,  'and  it  sometimes  amazes  me  that  I 
have  ventured  to  write  on  a  subject  which  is  even  accidentally  con- 
nected with  it.  And  this  makes  me  so  very  fearful  of  saying  anything 
temerarious  or  dangerous  —  the  ultimate  angles  being  so  small  from 
which  lines  diverge  to  truth  and  error.  So  please  to  bear  with  me  if 
I  start  or  plunge.'  On  August  iath  he  wrote,  'I  send  you  my  Asses' 
Bridge.  Not  that  I  have  not  many  skeleton  bridges  to  pass  and 
pontoons  to  construct  in  what  is  to  come,  but,  if  I  get  over  the 
present,  I  shall  despair  of  nothing.' 

Meynell  read  the  critical  part  greedily.  'But  my  mind  is  slow 
at  taking  in  another's  thoughts',  he  said.  'I  am  like  the  animal  on 
your  funny  seal,  except  that  he  is  supposed  to  be  sure  as  well  as  slow.' 
He  thought  there  was  nothing  censurable  in  what  he  had  read,  but 
he  expressed  a  few  doubts,  delicately.  By  this  time  he  was  on  his 
holiday,  fishing.  Newman  said  anxiously, '  I  only  do  hope  I  am  not 
spoiling  your  holiday'.  Suddenly  Meynell  appeared  to  be  giving  up 
the  whole  thing,  saying  he  had  done  his  part.  Newman  expressed 
himself  shocked  and  dismayed  —  (it)  'shocked  me  because  I  fear  I 
must  have  said  something  or  other  in  writing  which  has  scared  you ; 
—  dismayed  me,  for  what  am  I  to  do  ?*  He  thought  it  must  be  the 
unpleasant  responsibility  and  endless  work,  and  thanked  Meynell 
again,  'begging  you  to  forgive  me,  if  like  a  camel  when  they  are 
loading  it,  I  utter  dismal  cries.  Well,  now  I  am  in  a  most  forlorn 
condition  .  .  .  who  to  ask.  ...  I  shall  not  get  anyone  so  patient 
as  you,  and  alas,  alas,  what  is  to  come  is,  for  what  I  know,  more 
ticklish  than  what  you  have  seen.'  He  added  a  postscript :  '  I  have 
not  said  what  I  feel  most  sadly,  your  language  about  your  own  little- 
ness. If  you  are  little,  I  must  be  less,  because  you  are  really  teaching 
me.  I  should  be  a  fool  if  I  did  not  avail  myself  most  thankfully  of 
your  remarks/ 

Meynell  recovered  his  nerve  and  continued.    In  November  he 
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admitted  that  he  was  quite  sorry  his  task  was  coming  to  an  end.  He 
was  retiring  from  Oscott  and  Newman  wanted  to  give  him  a  keep- 
sake. Meynell  said  he  only  wanted  a  signed  copy  of  the  book,  but 
Newman  gave  him  a  chalice  as  well. 

Newman  had  not  finished  with  his  book,  in  November,  when  the 
new  crisis  with  Manning  occurred.  Its  occasion  was  an  attack  on 
Manning  in  a  pamphlet  by  Edmund  Ffoulkes.  Among  his  other 
accusations  he  charged  Manning  with  having  purposely  withheld 
Newman's  letter  of  explanation  about  his  delated  article,  in  1860. 
Ffoulkes  was  one  of  those  excitable  people  who  are  more  nuisance  to 
their  own  party  than  to  their  enemies.  He  was  a  convert  (of  Man- 
ning's) but  very  keen  for  a  Catholic  College  at  Oxford.  Recent 
policy  so  infuriated  him  that  after  firing  off  a  series  of  pamphlets 
he  returned  to  the  Church  of  England.  He  became  Vicar  of  St. 
Mary's,  Oxford,  and  wrote  a  history  of  it.  Forgotten  now,  his  name 
appeared  in  all  the  papers  of  the  day,  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Ward 
spent  a  lot  of  time  answering  his  more  reasonable  charges  in  the 
Dublin.  He  discreetly  said  nothing  about  the  personal  attack  on 
Manning. 

Ffoulkes9  use  of  Newman  to  bludgeon  Manning  was  unfair,  for  it 
made  it  appear  that  Newman  himself  was  spreading  the  story  abroad. 
Ryder  wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  say  what 
he  felt  about  Ffoulkes'  attempt  'to  lug  in  Father  Newman  ...  he 
uses  him  to  make  his  fall  splendid'.  He  had  not  read  the  pamphlet 
itself,  but  only  the  extracts  in  the  Guardian,  the  Anglican  weekly 
founded  by  Rogers  and  Church.  Newman  had  authorized  Ryder 
to  deny  the  'melodramatic  misstatement'  but  not  given  him  leave  to 
tell  the  true  story.  The  truth  was  too  damaging  to  Cardinal  Wiseman 
and  though  Manning  had  not  suppressed  the  letter,  he  had  certainly 
told  Newman  the  matter  would  be  settled  when  he  must  have  known 
nothing  was  being  done  about  it. 

At  any  rate  Manning  was  exceedingly  annoyed  now,  and  was 
certain  that  Newman  was  behind  Ffoulkes'  attack.  He  wrote  to 
Ullathorne :  c  The  accusation  therein  contained  touches  me  not  only 
personally  but  officially  and  not  me  only  but  the  Holy  See'.  He  had 
not  acted  earlier  because  he  had  *  thought  it  better  to  bear  any 
amount  of  unjust  accusation  than  to  make  public  the  letters  of  Dr 
Newman,  and  many  facts  relating  to  these  unhappy  misunderstand- 
ings'. He  now  threatened  to  print  the  correspondence  of  1867, 
which  he  evidently  thought  proved  that  Newman  had  been  the  sole 
cause  of  the  enmity  between  them.  He  asked  for  Ullathorne's 
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advice  and  for  a  copy  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet  referred  to  by 
Ffoulkes,  which  Manning  seems  to  have  believed  to  be  written  by 
Newman,  or  an  intimate  of  his. 

Ullathorne  immediately  went  to  see  Newman,  who  wrote  down 
in  his  presence  a  denial  that  he  had  ever  said,  or  even  thought,  that 
Manning  had  suppressed  his  letter  in  1860 ;  Ullathorne  added  a 
similar  declaration  and  both  were  sent  off  to  Manning.  The  Arch- 
bishop replied  that  he  had  wanted  to  know  'not  whether  such  a 
report  was  believed  by  him  or  by  you,  but  whether  you  had  ever 
heard  of  it*.  He  actually  suggested  that  the  report  'must  in  some 
way  have  originated  with  yourself*  —  with  Ullathorne,  to  whom  he 
had  spoken  of  Newman's  letter  at  the  time.  Manning  also  wrote  to 
Newman  asking  him  to  get  a  copy  of  the  anonymous  pamphlet 
referred  to  by  Ffoulkes.  This  implied  that  in  spite  of  Newman's 
denial  Manning  believed  him  to  be  implicated  in  the  attack  and 
cognizant  of  its  details. 

Newman  replied  on  November  yd:  'My  dear  Archbishop, 
Thank  you  for  your  kind  letter,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  when 
you  last  heard  from  me,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  on  my  head  or 
my  heels  when  I  have  active  relations  with  you.  In  spite  of  my 
friendly  feelings,  this  is  the  judgment  of  my  intellect  —  Yours 
affectionately  in  Christ,  John  H.  Newman/ 

Manning  was  deeply  offended,  and  noted,  'His  last  was  in  terms 
which  made  a  reply  hardly  fitting  on  my  part*.  Manning  went  off 
to  Rome  for  the  Council  and  Newman  went  out  to  Rednal  to  finish 
the  Grammar  of  Assent. 

Manning  may  have  been  influenced  in  assuming  that  Newman 
was  hand-in-glove  with  Ffoulkes  by  the  fact  that  his  connexion  with 
another  apostate  was  well  known ;  references  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers. The  Carmelite  Pfcre  Hyacinthe  had  visited  the  Birmingham 
Oratory,  and  had  won  Miss  Bowies'  heart  by  saying  he  would  have 
walked  barefoot  from  France  to  see  Newman.  He  was  a  brilliant 
man  and  a  famous  preacher.  The  near-blasphemous  nonsense  put 
out  by  Veuillot  in  the  Univers  drove  him  to  despair  and  he  suddenly 
left  bis  Order  and  wrote  an  angry  protest  to  Le  Temps,  the  secularist 
newspaper,  to  the  effect  that  he  preferred  to  be  a  Catholic  'in  isola- 
tion' to  having  any  part  with  those  who  were  so  distorting  the  faith. 
Newman  was  extremely  distressed  by  his  action,  and  when  he  heard 
that  Pfere  Hyacinthe  was  coming  to  England  at  the  invitation  of 
Stanley,  Arnold's  pupil  and  now  the  'Broad'  Dean  of  Westminster, 
he  was  moved  to  write  him  a  private  warning. 
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His  letter  was  sympathetic,  recalling  P&re  Hyacinthe's  visit,  but 
he  earnestly  begged  him  to  'listen  to  your  own  brethren  and  your 
Father*,  and  to  beware  of  Protestants,  even  good  ones.  'They  open 
the  doors  to  errors  which  perhaps  they  do  not  hold  themselves.  I 
am  not  accusing  them  personally  but  warning  you.  You  see  them 
in  couleur  de  rose.  There  are  Protestants  who  are  nothing  else  than 
infidels  —  they  will  use  you,  and  secretly  smile  at  you ;  or  if  not  they, 
then  the  author  of  Evil,  who  uses  them  too.'  It  was  not  Stanley, 
of  course,  whom  he  regarded  as  an  infidel  —  but  Stanley  was  exactly 
the  type  of  clergyman  who  opened  the  door  to  errors  that  he  did  not 
hold  himself.  Alas  for  Pfcre  Hyacinthe,  he  did  not  heed  Newman's 
warning ;  he  went  to  America,  where  enterprising  journalists  fell  on 
him  and  reported  to  interested  millions  every  detail  of  his  personal 
appearance  and  habits.  As  Newman  feared  he  was  led  further  from 
the  Church ;  he  was  indeed  made  use  of  by  the  'enemies  of  God*. 

In  November,  after  Manning  had  left  for  Rome,  Dupanloup 
published  a  famous  pastoral  as  he  left  for  the  Council.  It  was  a  kind 
of  manifesto  of  the  moderates  and  was  translated  for  the  newspapers 
in  every  country.  In  England  the  Weekly  Register  >  which  was  still 
trying  to  remain  neutral,  printed  long  portions  every  week,  but 
without  comment.  Once  there  was  a  brief  interpolation  of  what 
amounted  to  three  cheers  for  the  Bishop  of  Orleans ;  the  next  issue 
carried  a  hasty  apology  —  this  unauthorized  comment  was  due  to 
'a  sudden  alteration  in  our  staff'.  But  soon  after  the  editors  changed 
their  minds  and  decided  to  allow  comment  in  the  form  of  corre- 
spondence. This  was  the  first  chance  the  minority  had  had  to  speak 
their  minds  in  public,  and  they  took  it,  though  mostly  anonymously, 
an  indication  of  the  disapproval  they  knew  they  would  meet  with  in 
high  quarters. 

Possibly  what  drove  the  Weekly  Register  to  allow  this  limited 
outlet  to  the  opposition  was  Vaughan's  intolerable  policy  in  the 
Tablet.  On  the  ground  that  the  doctrine  was  bound  to  be  defined 
and  that  to  question  it  was  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  faithful, 
Vaughan  refused  to  allow  any  views  but  those  of  the  Infallibilists. 
This  would  have  mattered  less  had  he  taken  the  moderate  view  of 
Infallibility  which  finally  prevailed,  but  he  was  a  rabid  Wardite,  and 
an  authoritarian  who  wanted  the  definition  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  centralization  of  discipline.  He  was  annoyed  with  the  Register 
for  printing  Dupanloup  at  all,  especially  as  Dupanloup  had  attacked 
both  the  Tablet  and  Ward  by  name,  and  had  shown  how  Ward  went 
further  in  his  assertions  than  other  theologians  of  his  own  party, 
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further  even  than  the  Pope.  Vaughan  instantly  called  the  Bishop 
of  Orleans  a  Gallican.  'In  his  recent  deplorable  publications  we 
detect  once  more  the  two  prominent  features  of  Gallicanism  — 
servility  to  those  who  hate  the  Church  and  tyranny  for  those  who 
love  her/  And  he  accused  Dupanloup  of  refusing  liberty  of  thought 
and  speech  to  those  who  disagreed  with  him  because  he  had  once 
forbidden  his  clergy  to  take  in  the  Univers. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  extremists  like  Vaughan 
confused  the  issue.  'The  doctrine  of  the  personal  Infallibility  of 
the  Pope  is  loudly  proclaimed  by  illustrious  Bishops  and  venerable 
priests,  as  well  as  by  an  immense  multitude  of  the  faithful.  It  is 
either  true  or  false.  If  it  is  false,  let  Mgr  Dupanloup  say  so ;  if  it 
is  true,  by  what  authority  does  he  forbid  Christians  to  profess  their 
belief  in  it  ? '  To  which  Dupanloup  might  have  replied :  '  It  is  not 
true  in  the  sense  you  advocate'.  In  fact,  he  did  not  reply  to  such 
tirades,  though  he  did  write  to  the  Weekly  Register  to  repudiate  the 
calumny  that  the  Emperor  had  offered  him  the  See  of  Lyons  if  he 
took  a  Gallican  line.  The  Roman  correspondents  of  both  Tablet 
and  Register  had  sent  home  this  libel  from  the  centre  of  excitement. 
It  was  particularly  gross,  as  Dupanloup  had  always  been  a  loyal 
supporter  of  the  Pope. 

The  Register  was  shocked  at  the  Tablet's  editorial  rudeness  to 
the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  and  this  may  have  been  the  cause,  a  few  weeks 
later,  of  the  sudden  raising  of  the  flood  gates.  But  Newman  was  the 
indirect  occasion,  by  the  coincidence  of  the  publication  of  his  book 
with  the  most  famous  accident  that  ever  happened  to  him  —  the 
pirating  of  a  private  letter  of  his,  on  the  Council,  which  appeared  in 
the  newspapers.  So,  once  more,  he  became  the  centre  of  storm  and 
conflict. 
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'WROTE  the  last  sentence  of  my  book',  Newman  put  in  his  diary 
for  January  i6th,  1870,  adding  that  it  was  not  finished  even  yet. 
He  sent  up  the  last  pages  on  24th,  and  soon  after  caught  such  a  bad 
cold  that  he  could  not  sing  the  Mass  for  the  Purification  on  February 
and.  There  was  snow  then. 

Bishop  Ullathorne  was  writing  to  Newman  from  Rome.  The 
Pope  had  said,  'You  will  find  the  Holy  Ghost  inside  the  Council,  not 
outside  it',  and  when  the  sessions  began  Ullathorne  was  relieved  to 
discover  how  moderate  were  the  majority  of  Bishops,  most  of  them 
anxious,  like  himself,  to  avoid  all  party  proceedings.  He  had  a  good 
place,  could  hear  well,  and  everything  was  free  and  easy.  'Many 
reputations  will  be  made  or  marred',  he  said.  c  True  metal  will  come 
out  at  last.' 

Nevertheless,  this  was  the  most  hectic  time  in  Rome,  outside  the 
Council.  The  question  of  Papal  Infallibility  was  still  not  on  the 
agenda,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Infallibilists  were  lobbying  Bishops 
and  securing  signatures  for  a  petition  to  have  it  proposed.  Ulla- 
thorne insisted  that  it  was  they  who  had  started  the  party  activities, 
though  Manning  always  maintained  it  was  the  opposition.  Dupan- 
loup  was  the  organizing  force  of  the  dissentients,  and  of  the  English 
Bishops  Errington  and  Clifford  of  Clifton,  and  Moriarty  from  Ire- 
land, were  his  most  whole-hearted  supporters  —  all  friends  of  New- 
man's. Manning  was  the  leader  of  the  Infallibilists  —  (U  diavolo  del 
Concilia*  as  he  was  nicknamed  by  those  who  did  not  like  him.  It  is 
significant  that  he  was  not  elected  by  his  own  countrymen  for  the 
Deputatio  de  Fide.  The  English  Bishops  elected  Grant  to  represent 
them.  It  was  the  Italians  who  put  Manning  on  their  list.  Once 
elected  he  threw  all  his  considerable  diplomatic  powers  into  the  task 
of  getting  the  Papal  question  on  to  the  agenda,  and  by  the  end  of 
January  it  was  dear  he  would  carry  the  day,  though  it  was  another 
month  before  the  proposal  was  officially  accepted. 
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Manning  was  alive  to  the  political  repercussions  of  the  Council. 
He  knew  that  Lord  Acton  was  in  close  touch  with  Lord  Granville 
and  Gladstone  and  in  order  to  counteract  his  influence  he  secured 
a  special  contact  with  Odo  Russell,  the  British  diplomatic  minister 
in  Rome,  who,  though  not  a  Catholic,  was  sympathetic  to  Manning's 
views.  Manning  got  a  dispensation  from  the  oath  of  secrecy  in 
order  to  communicate  more  freely  with  Russell.  In  his  view  the 
opposition  was  composed  of  Galileans,  in  alliance  with  nationalist 
and  secularist  powers,  and  to  him  the  definition  was  to  be  the  great 
weapon  of  the  Church  against  Worldliness.  He  conceived  of  it  less 
as  a  divine  restraint  upon  error  of  doctrine  than  as  an  instrument  of 
power  for  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  welding  the  faithful  into  a  solid 
block. 

This  is  how  Vaughan,  Manning's  lieutenant,  hailed  what  he 
maintained  was  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  Council,  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  dogma :  *  There  will  no  longer  be  any  running  with  the 
hare  and  hunting  with  the  hounds.  .  .  .  Doubtful  books  will  be 
condemned;  rash  speculations  from  science  reduced  to  harmony 
with  revealed  truth.  ,  .  .  What  if  the  Professor  is  no  longer  to  be 
able  to  devote  his  days  and  nights  to  sapping  the  foundations  of  that 
Church  for  whose  good  estate  he  oilers  the  Adorable  Sacrifice  the 
next  morning  ?  What  if  the  worldly  parent  can  no  longer  secure  for 
his  children,  at  the  cost  of  their  faith,  the  advantages  of  a  godless 
education,  or  of  a  marriage  in  which  the  canons  of  the  Church  are 
ignored?  The  decisions  of  the  Council  will  come  home  to  every 
Catholic  hearth  and  home,  to  every  College,  to  every  seminary  and 
Religious  House.  If  they  did  not  they  would  fail  in  their  scope  of 
healing  the  evils  of  our  age.  But  as  human  nature  is  generally  averse 
to  heroic  remedies,  it  is  no  wonder  if  it  cries  out  beforehand  and  asks 
to  be  let  alone.  It  is  the  increased  executive  force  which  the  Defini- 
tion will  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Holy  See  that,  in  the  human  point 
of  view,  is  the  real  secret  of  the  Opposition.' 

It  was;  and  how  right  they  were  to  fear  it.  This  repressive 
attitude,  a  dangerous  exaggeration  of  the  obedience  required  of  a 
Christian,  was  the  direct  descendant  of  that  which  created  the 
Inquisitions  —  its  moral  equivalent,  for  no  physical  force  was  ever 
contemplated.  It  is  this  human  tendency  to  try  to  unify  by  coercion 
that  again  and  again  causes  a  reaction  into  selfish  anarchy,  within 
the  person  and  within  society  —  and  its  appearance  in  the  Church 
has  often  led  to  a  (false)  identification  of  Catholicism  with  religious 
totalitarianism.  The  identification  is  false,  but  the  danger  of  this 
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form  of  corruption  is  real,  particularly  in  seasons  of  crisis.  It  is  like 
the  outbreaks  of  spy-mania,  political  witch-hunting  and  national 
priggishness  which  afflict  normally  free  societies  in  times  of  peril. 

Newman  hated  this  sort  of  thing  and  when,  on  January  22nd,  he 
received  as  head  of  a  religious  house  a  petition  for  the  definition 
forwarded  by  Vaughan,  requiring  his  signature,  he  replied  with  one 
of  his  rare  but  telling  snubs.  He  said  he  was  not  partial  to  what 
Vaughan  called  movements.  '  In  the  Catholic  Church  I  think  rest  is 
the  better  thing.  And  when  I  do  "move"  it  is  for  the  most  part  at 
the  suggestion  of  my  Bishop  (altered  to  "ecclesiastical  superiors") 
and  certainly  not  of  strangers.  I  think  it  best  thus  to  be  frank.' 

A  few  days  later,  on  January  28th,  Newman  wrote  to  his  Bishop 
what  he  afterwards  called,  to  Sir  John  Simeon,  cone  of  the  most 
passionate  and  confidential  letters  I  ever  wrote  in  my  life*.  It  was 
not  written  without  thought,  for  the  draft  was  carefully  worked  over, 
but  though  Newman  expressed  his  considered  opinion,  it  was  with 
intense  feeling.  He  had  two  principal  objects,  to  let  the  Bishop  know 
the  depth  of  his  opposition,  and  to  ask  his  advice  as  to  whether  he 
should  make  it  public.  There  was  still  a  chance  that  the  dogma 
might  not  be  proposed  for  definition  and  Newman  wished  to  exert 
whatever  influence  he  had  against  rushing  it  through  without  proper 
consideration. 

He  began  by  saying  that  Ullathorne's  letter,  if  it  could  be  circu- 
lated, would  reassure  many  who  felt  disturbed  by  what  was  happen- 
ing in  Rome.  'Rome  ought  to  be  a  name  to  lighten  the  heart  at  all 
times,  and  a  Council's  proper  office  is,  when  some  great  heresy  or 
other  evil  impends,  to  inspire  the  faithful  with  hope  and  confidence. 
But  now  we  have  the  greatest  meeting  which  has  ever  been,  and  that 
in  Rome,  infusing  into  us  by  the  accredited  organs  of  Rome  (such 
as  the  Civiltd,  the  Armenia,  the  Univers  and  the  Tablet)  little  else 
than  fear  and  dismay.  When  we  are  all  at  rest  and  have  no  doubts 
and  —  at  least  practically,  not  to  say  doctrinally,  hold  the  Holy 
Father  to  be  infallible,  suddenly  there  is  thunder  in  the  clear  sky, 
and  we  are  told  to  prepare  for  something,  we  know  not  what,  to  try 
our  faith,  we  know  not  how.  No  impending  danger  is  to  be  averted, 
but  a  great  difficulty  created.  Is  this  the  proper  work  of  an 
Ecumenical  Council? 

'As  to  myself  personally,  please  God,  I  do  not  expect  any  trial 
at  all,  but  I  cannot  help  suffering  with  the  various  souls  that  are 
suffering.  .  .  .  What  have  we  done  to  be  treated  as  the  faithful 
never  were  treated  before?  When  has  a  definition  de  fide  been  a 
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luxury  of  devotion  and  not  a  stern  painful  necessity  ?  Why  should 
an  aggressive  and  insolent  faction  be  allowed  to  "make  the  heart  of 
the  just  sad,  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  made  sorrowful?'"  He 
described  the  state  of  those  who  were  driven  this  way  and  that,  'one 
day  determining  to  give  up  all  theology  as  a  bad  job  and  recklessly 
to  believe  henceforth  almost  that  the  Pope  is  impeccable ;  at  another 
tempted  to  believe  all  the  worst  that  a  book  like  Janus  says'  —  Janus, 
a  representative  of  the  extreme  liberals  attacked  Infallibility  and  the 
Holy  See  with  all  the  historical  scandals  he  could  discover  —  '.  .  . 
and  then  again  angry  with  the  Holy  See  for  listening  to  the  flattery 
of  a  clique  of  Jesuits,  Redemptorists  and  Converts'.  The  conflict 
had  let  loose  a  flood  of  scandal.  'What  Murphy  inflicted  upon  us  in 
one  way  M.  Veuillot  is  indirectly  bringing  on  us  in  another.'  And 
finally  there  was  'the  blight  which  is  falling  on  the  multitude  of 
Anglican  ritualists,  who  themselves  perhaps,  or  at  least  their  leaders, 
may  never  become  Catholics,  but  who  are  leavening  the  varidus 
English  parties  and  denominations  (far  beyond  their  own  range) 
with  principles  and  sentiments  tending  towards  their  ultimate 
adoption  into  the  Catholic  Church. 

'With  these  thoughts  before  me,  I  am  continually  asking  myself 
whether  I  ought  not  to  make  my  feelings  public ;  but  all  I  do  is  to 
pray  to  those  great  early  Doctors  of  the  Church,  whose  intercession 
would  decide  the  matter  to  arrest  the  great  calamity.  If  it  is  God's 
will  that  the  Pope's  Infallibility  is  defined,  then  it  is  God's  will  to 
throw  back  "the  times  and  the  moments"  of  that  triumph  which  He 
has  destined  for  His  Kingdom;  and  I  shall  feel  I  have  but  to  bow 
my  head  to  His  adorable  inscrutable  Providence.' 

When  this  tremendous  letter,  with  its  forthright  indignation  and 
living  phrases,  arrived  in  Rome  Ullathorne  could  not  keep  it  to  him- 
self—  indeed,  how  could  he  alone  decide  whether  Newman  should 
speak  or  be  silent?  He  showed  it  to  the  four  English  'minority' 
Bishops.  Clifford  was  allowed  to  take  the  letter  and  make  a  copy. 
Both  he  and  Ullathorne  denied  having  any  hand  in  making  the  letter 
public.  In  a  talk  with  St.  John  some  years  later  Ullathorne  admitted 
he  had  been  pressed  hard  by  Moriarty  and  Errington,  who  wished  it 
to  be  circulated.  How  a  copy  of  the  letter  got  out  nobody  quite  knew 
then,  and  no  one  seems  likely  to  discover  now,  but  out  it  certainly 
got,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  in  private  circulation  in  London.  Alfred 
Austin,  then  the  editor  of  the  Standard,  explained  to  Newman  after 
the  event  that  he  did  not  print  it  till  it  was  already  common  property. 
The  version  that  came  to  him  appeared  in  the  paper  on  March 
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1 5th,  the  very  day  on  which  the  Grammar  of  Assent  was  published. 

Thus,  unexpected  and  unpremeditated,  in  a  secular  newspaper, 
Newman's  views  on  the  projected  definition  were  made  known  to 
the  world.  The  letter  went  off  like  a  bomb  —  with  far  greater  effect 
than  any  article  or  pamphlet  could  have  produced,  but  also  with  the 
maximum  of  personal  publicity  for  Newman.  It  was  six  weeks  since 
he  had  written  it,  and  the  dogma  was  now  on  the  agenda  for  the 
Council.  Because  he  had  spoken  privately  he  had  named  the  papers 
and  the  persons  (collectively)  whose  conduct  he  attacked;  now 
everyone  could  read  what  he  thought  about  the  'clique*.  The 
letter  as  printed  was  not  correct  in  detail,  and  Newman  did  not 
recognize  as  his  the  phrase  'insolent  and  aggressive  faction',  nor 
did  he  notice  it  in  his  draft,  which  is  not  surprising,  since  his 
scribbled  alterations  make  it  almost  illegible.  So  he  wrote  to  the 
editor  of  the  Standard  repudiating  the  phrase ;  but  he  acknowledged 
the  sentiments  of  the  letter,  while  asserting  its  private  and  confidential 
nature. 

But  Sir  John  Simeon,  Newman's  Oxford  ally,  had  seen  the  letter 
circulated  in  London,  and  told  him  the  words  were  in  it.  Peering 
again  at  his  draft,  Newman  discovered  them.  Unperturbed  by  this 
slip  he  wrote  again  to  the  Standard  explaining  his  mistake.  He  took 
the  opportunity  to  say, '  I  will  only  add  that  when  I  spoke  of  a  faction 
I  neither  meant  that  great  body  of  Bishops  who  are  said  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  definition  of  the  doctrine  nor  any  ecclesiastical  order 
or  society  external  to  the  Council.  As  to  the  Jesuits,  I  wish  distinctly 
to  state  that  I  have  all  along  dissociated  them  as  a  body  from  the 
movement  which  I  so  much  deplore.  What  I  meant  by  a  faction, 
as  the  letter  itself  shows,  was  a  collection  of  persons  drawn  together 
from  various  ranks  and  conditions  in  the  Church.' 

Newman's  friends,  first  shocked  by  the  pirating  of  his  letter, 
were  taken  aback  by  his  mistake  over  the  draft,  which  gave  a  handle 
to  the  hostile.  But  Newman  was  not  worried.  'Every  thing  hitherto 
has  happened  well',  he  said  to  Sir  John  Simeon.  '  It  was  very  lucky 
that  I  was  so  firmly  persuaded  I  did  not  use  in  the  letter  the  words 
imputed  to  me.  My  persuasion  being  such,  I  felt  it  a  simple  duty 
to  disown  them ;  and  I  could  not  in  fairness  disown  them,  without 
avowing  .  .  .  that,  though  I  did  not  use  the  words,  I  thought  them 
in  my  heart.  If  I  had  recognised  my  own  words  from  the  first  I 
should  have  had  no  opportunity  of  explaining  their  meaning,  or 
against  whom  they  were  directed.'  He  regarded  the  whole  episode 
as  providential  and  'never  could  be  sorry'  for  it.  It  had  done  all  he 
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wished  to  do  in  the  simplest  possible  way.  He  had  never  wanted  to 
write  theologically  on  the  dogma,  but  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  lend 
what  influence  he  had  to  the  Bishops  of  the  opposition,  and  to 
protest  against  the  actions  of  the  clique.  Now  this  was  achieved. 
*  Would  anything  more  make  my  mind  on  the  matter  more  intelligible 
to  the  world  ?  I  think  not.' 

It  was  typical  of  Newman's  destiny  that  his  letter  appeared  just 
when  his  new  book  had  occasioned  more  controversy  about  him. 
It  is  a  measure  of  the  prevailing  excitement  that  the  Grammar  of 
Assent,  so  calm  a  treatise,  was  seized  as  matter  for  conflict  as  soon  as 
it  came  out  —  indeed,  before  it  came  out.  For  Newman  had  sent 
Fr.  Coleridge  an  advance  copy  and  a  brief  abstract  was  inserted  in 
the  February  number  of  the  Month.  Vaughan  instantly  asserted,  in 
the  Tablet,  that  an  abstract  instead  of  a  review  hinted  a  reluctance 
to  approve  the  work,  the  more  important  since  the  editor  of  the 
Month  was  known  to  be  a  '  disciple*  of  Newman's.  This  suggestion 
that  the  Jesuits  had  abandoned  Newman,  implying  before  his  book 
was  published  that  it  was  unsound,  caused  a  letter  of  protest  to  be 
written  to  the  Weekly  Register.  Vaughan  replied,  and  signed  his 
letters.  His  friends  admired  his  frankness,  but  he  had  not  much  to 
lose  in  comparison  with  those  who  felt  freer  under  pseudonyms. 
When  the  letters  signed  STP  (Sit  tibipax  —  peace  be  to  thee)  which 
defended  Newman  and  the  Month,  came  to  a  stop,  Vaughan  suggested 
that  Coleridge  had  been  silenced  by  his  superiors. 

This  attempt  to  line  up  the  Society  of  Jesus  against  Newman 
was  unfair.  Whitty,  who  had  once  tried  to  be  an  Oratorian  and  failed, 
under  the  dreadful  alternative  of  Faber  or  Birmingham,  was  now  a 
Jesuit  and  in  Rome  as  theologian  to  Moriarty,  a  Bishop  of  the 
minority  opposed  to  the  definition.  Whitty  wrote  to  Newman  that 
he  had  had  an  interview  with  the  Father  General  of  the  Society, 
who  had  no  objection  to  his  supporting  a  minority  Bishop,  and  issued 
no  special  directive.  Whitty  said  that  the  Jesuit  Fathers  came  from 
so  many  countries  that  they  were  tolerant  of  differences.  Vaughan 
implied  that  they  all  took  up  the  extreme  line  of  the  Civiltd  cattolica, 
and  of  Fr.  Bottalla,  who  attacked  the  Grammar  of  Assent  at  great 
length  in  the  Weekly  Register.  The  controversy,  which  had  started 
on  the  issues  raised  by  the  book,  soon  extended  to  the  burning 
questions  of  the  moment,  and  the  editors  lost  their  nerve  and  closed 
it,  on  March  iQth.  Alas,  for  their  hopes  of  peace !  In  the  same  issue 
they  were  forced  to  notice  the  appearance  of  Newman's  letter  in  the 
Standard. 
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None  of  the  Catholic  papers  quite  knew  how  to  treat  this  episode. 
At  first  they  said  they  were  sure  Newman  was  not  responsible  for  it, 
but  when  they  found  he  was,  they  did  not  know  what  to  say  —  so 
they  said  nothing.  The  national  papers  fell  on  the  letter  in  triumph. 
Newman  was  seized  as  a  kind  of  totem  pole  from  the  Pope's  own 
camp  to  flourish  in  his  face.  It  was  this  that  made  the  Ultramontanes 
so  angry.  It  was  Newman's  curious  fate  to  be  England's  scapegoat 
for  Popery  in  1850  and  its  mascot  for  anti-Popery  in  1870.  The 
Apologia  had  convinced  Englishmen  of  his  honesty,  with  the  result 
that  sometimes  they  thought  Catholicism  could  not  be  so  bad  if  he 
adhered  to  it,  and  at  others  that  since  it  was  plainly  bad  he  could  not 
really  be  a  Catholic.  The  legend  that  Newman  was  a  Protestant  at 
heart,  intended  as  a  compliment,  was  an  embarrassment  to  him,  and 
he  was  sometimes  forced  to  issue  public  denials  that  he  was  leaving 
the  Church.  In  April  a  priest  from  Sheffield  sent  him  a  cutting 
and  reported  that  the  newspapers  were  unsettling  prospective  con- 
verts and  distressing  his  people.  Newman  wrote  him  a  letter  for 
publication  in  which  he  said,  'No  one  denies  that  the  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  in  spite  of  his  burning  words  against  the  same  acts,  has  a 
firm  faith  in  the  Catholic  Church ;  no  one  calls  him  restless ;  why 
then  am  I  restless  .  .  .  ?'  The  declaration  was  quoted  as  far  afield 
as  America. 

Meanwhile  men  like  Manning  and  Vaughan,  who  identified  the 
mind  of  the  Church  with  their  own,  saw  in  Newman's  letter  the 
image  of  rebellion.  To  be  called  a  clique  when  you  are  convinced 
you  are  the  voice  of  the  whole  body,  not  to  say  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
is  the  ultimate  insult.  When  Newman,  thinking  it  the  best  policy, 
for  garbled  accounts  were  now  appearing  in  the  French  and  German 
papers,  sent  the  entire  and  correct  version  of  the  letter  to  the  Stan- 
dard, Vaughan  commented  on  it  in  the  Tablet.  He  ascribed  arro- 
gance, not  to  Newman's  thoughts,  but  to  his  words.  'We  cannot 
doubt  that  Dr  Newman  would  warmly  repudiate  the  intention, 
which  these  melancholy  words  seem  to  imply,  of  acting  as  the  censor 
of  an  Oecumenical  Council  or  teaching  the  Universal  Church  or 
claiming  to  know  better  what  is  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  souls  than  the  six  hundred  bishops  who  wish  to  define  the  doctrine 
of  Papal  Infallibility.'  Vaughan  ignored  the  fact  that  Newman's 
opinion  had  been  expressed  before  the  petition  for  the  definition 
had  been  accepted,  and  in  a  private  letter  to  his  Bishop,  not  in  a 
public  manifesto. 

'Has  he  a  clearer  insight  into  the  counsels  of  God  than  they? 
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a  better  right  to  teach  ?  a  vocation  to  prophesy  against  and  in  spite 
of  them?  .  .  .  Dr  Newman  informs  his  Bishop  that  he  invokes 
certain  saints  "to  avert  the  great  calamity "  which  the  Pope  and  the 
Oecumenical  Council  threaten  to  bring  upon  the  Church,  by  defining 
a  doctrine  which  he  himself  admits  to  be  true.'  In  all  this  Vaughan 
was  confusing,  as  he  always  did,  the  doctrine  held  by  the  majority 
with  the  extreme  version  of  it  held  by  himself  and  his  friends.  He 
ended  by  expressing  his  sensations  at  finding  Murphy  and  M. 
Veuillot  classed  together  —  'a  vulgar  and  illiterate  apostate  with  one 
who  has  served  the  Church  for  many  years  with  fervent  zeal,  and  has 
been  singularly  honoured  by  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  In  this  case  we 
can  only  permit  ourselves  to  say  that,  if  we  are  filled  with  sorrow,  it 
is  not  for  M,  Veuillot/ 

Vaughan  was  still  fighting  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the 
Weekly  Register  with  the  editor  of  the  Month.  He  had  been  taken 
to  task  for  two  slips  in  the  Tablet,  historical  and  theological,  and  could 
not  resist  suggesting,  politely  but  with  feeling,  that  Newman's  slip 
could  equally  well  be  interpreted  adversely  to  his  honesty.  More 
seriously,  all  through  April,  Vaughan  championed  the  Infallibilist 
cause  against  all  comers  in  the  Register  —  the  only  Catholic  paper 
where  the  opposition  could  express  itself. 

The  Dublin  Review,  of  course,  backed  up  Vaughan.  Was  he 
*  aggressive'?  No,  his  critics  were.  Newman's  letter  was  men- 
tioned only  in  a  footnote  —  they  disagreed,  but  respected  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  private  letter.  There  was  a  very  short  notice  of  the 
Grammar,  which  Ward  treated  more  fully  the  following  year.  There 
were  violent  criticisms  of  Renouf  and  Oxenham.  The  controversies 
on  the  Council  were  run  through  again.  Ward  thought  the  Pope 
could  simply  declare  the  dogma  and  Catholics  would  have  to  accept 
it.  Father  Knox  of  the  London  Oratory  was  praised  for  his  book 
on  Infallibility,  and  in  the  July  number  the  Civiltd  cattolica  was 
quoted  as  hailing  in  him  the  most  complete  expositor  of  the  doctrine. 
After  that  Ward  most  inopportunely  fell  ill,  and  the  Dublin  slumped 
for  several  numbers  into  a  harmless  literary  Magazine. 

Meanwhile  Bishop  Brown  wrote  to  thank  Newman  for  his  pro- 
test ;  so  did  Bishop  Goss  of  Liverpool,  who  had  had  to  retire  from 
the  Council,  for  his  health's  sake,  to  the  South  of  France.  He  asked 
Newman's  advice,  and  even  suggested  that  he  should  write  a  pastoral 
for  him.  He  heartily  agreed  on  the  insolence  and  aggressiveness  of 
the  faction  —  'denouncing  everybody  else  as  little  less  than  heretics 
and  infidels  and  as  committing  the  unpardonable  sin  against  the 
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Holy  Ghost  whose  decision  and  ruling  they  forestalled'.     Tim 

habit  of  identifying  disagreement  about  the  theology  of  the  Church 

with  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been  Faber's,  as  far  back 

as  1861 ;  Manning  was  also  inclined  to  it.    'I  do  not  know  that  the 

Archbishop  has  written  anything  harsh',  Goss  went  on,  €.  .  .but 

his  putting  himself  so  prominently  forward,  as  he  does,  is  both 

insolent  and  aggressive :  neither  his  learning  nor  his  standing  among 

Catholics  justify  his  assumption  and  his  testimony  is  opposed  to  the 

teaching  of  English  Catholics.  ...  The  Archbishop's  position  is  a 

thing  to  be  ashamed  of  rather  than  be  assumed  as  a  justification  of 

his  prominence ;    for  he  is  standing  in  another  man's  shoes,  as 

Archbishop  Errington  was  shown  out  to  make  way  for  him.    Poor 

Monsignor  Talbot  has  much  to  answer  for  in  that  wrong-doing.  .  .  . 

Truth,  simple  English  truth,  seems  to  have  departed  from  the  whole 

faction.  .  .  .  Nothing  ever  wounded  the  simplicity  of  my  faith  so 

much  as  the  trickery  with  which  I  became  acquainted  on  my  official 

intercourse  with  the  Curia.  .  .  .'     Certainly  this  north-country 

bishop's  words  were  not  for  publication  1 

Newman  made  a  courteous  and  tactful  reply,  saying  that  it 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  Bishop's  dignity  if  he  employed 
a  'ghost'  and  that  if  Newman  wrote  for  him  he  would  be  sure  to  be 
found  out.  'You  yourself  suggest  excellent  topics  for  an  address 
to  your  people  such  as  the  tradition  of  English  Catholics',  and  that 
Bishops  were  witnesses  as  well  as  judges.  Goss  and  Brown  were  of 
the  old  school,  as  was  Archbishop  Errington  himself;  Clifford  and 
Moriarty,  younger  men,  were  of  the  new,  but  even  more  active  in 
their  support  of  Dupanloup.  They  too  wrote  to  Newman,  in  agree- 
ment, and  with  Ullathorne  that  makes  at  least  six  Bishops  of  England 
and  Ireland  who  approved  his  views  and  disapproved  Manning's 
activities.  It  shows  how  far  Manning  had  isolated  himself  from 
his  episcopal  colleagues  at  home  in  this  affair  of  the  Infallibility. 

One  of  the  sad  things  about  all  this  dissension  was  the  confusion 
it  caused  in  the  hearts  of  the  simple.  Newman  received  a  pathetic 
letter  from  a  Passionist  Brother  in  Ireland,  who  felt  Newman  had 
'  mingled  his  voice  with  those  who  are  reviling  and  scoffing  the  Vicar 
of  our  Lord'  —  and  displeased  his  Guardian  Angel  and  wounded 
the  paternal  heart  of  the  Pope.  'My  words  are  the  cries  of  a  heart 
turning  away  grievously  disappointed  from  a  beloved  object.  Such 
simple  souls  were  unable  to  distinguish  between  personal  loyalty 
to  the  Holy  Father  and  a  concern  for  true  doctrine  on  the  function 
of  the  Pope  in  the  Church.  Newman  replied:  'Dear  Brother  in 
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Christ,  God  bless  you  for  the  good  intention  which  has  dictated  your 
letter.  Pray  for  a  time  of  true  peace  and  consolation  in  which  you 
may  understand  me  as  I  understand  you/ 

It  was  just  Newman's  concern  for  the  ordinary  faithful  that  made 
him  so  anxious  at  the  way  a  dogmatic  definition  was  being  rushed 
through  like  an  emergency  measure  in  Parliament.  Newspaper  theo- 
logy resulted  in  people  either  accepting  or  rejecting  doctrine  which 
they  did  not  fully  understand.  There  was  no  time  for  discussion. 
Fr.  Coleridge  wrote  to  say  he  wished  Newman  would  write  a  pamph- 
let and  Newman  replied  that  he  had  been  advised  against  it  by 
Clifford  and  Moriarty,  who  felt  it  would  only  draw  recrimination  on 
him,  to  no  purpose.  'What  could  such  as  I  do  hit  cry  out,  bawl, 
make  violent  gestures,  as  you  would  do  if  you  saw  a  railway  engine 
running  over  some  unhappy  workmen  on  the  line  ?  What  time  was 
there  for  being  scientific  ?  What  could  you  do  but  collar  a  Bishop, 
if  you  could  get  up  to  one  ?  The  beginning  and  end  of  my  thoughts 
about  the  council  is  "You  are  going  too  fast,  you  are  going  too 
fast".' 

He  said  the  same  thing,  about  the  same  date  (April  I2th)  to 
Whitty,  giving  him  leave  to  make  use  of  it  if  he  wished.  'Whoever 
is  infallible  I  am  not ;  but  I  think  I  am  bound  to  argue  out  the  matter 
and  to  act,  as  if  I  were  —  till  the  Council  decides  —  and  then  if 
God's  infallibility  is  against  me,  to  submit  at  once,  still  not  repenting 
of  having  taken  the  part  which  I  felt  to  be  right.'  This  has  always 
been  the  practice  in  the  Church,  and  when  a  definition  has  been 
made,  it  does  not  act  retrospectively,  in  condemnation  of  those 
theologians  who  expressed  different  views,  unless  they  hold  out  on 
the  whole  Church  and  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  decision. 

cYou  are  going  too  fast  at  Rome',  Newman  said  to  Whitty. 
'.  .  .  We  do  not  move  at  railroad  pace  in  theological  matters  even 
in  the  i9th  century.  We  must  be  patient  and  that  for  two  reasons, 
first  in  order  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  next  in  order  to  carry  others  with 
us.  The  Church  moves  as  a  whole ;  it  is  not  a  mere  philosophy,  it 
is  a  communion.  .  .  .  Traditions  should  not  be  flouted  .  .  .  the 
time  may  come  when  it  will  be  seen  how  these  traditions  are  com- 
patible with  additions,  i.e.  with  true  developments  which  those 
traditions  indeed  in  themselves  do  not  explicitly  teach  —  but  you 
have  no  right  rudely  to  wipe  out  the  history  of  centuries  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  brand  new  view  of  the  doctrine,  imported  from  Rome  and 
the  South.  Think  how  slowly  and  cautiously  you  proceeded  in  the 
definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception ;  how  many  steps  were 
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made,  how  many  centuries  passed,  before  the  dogma  was  ripe ;  — 
we  are  not  ripe  yet  for  the  Pope's  infallibility.  Hardly  anyone  mur- 
mured at  the  act  of  1854 ;  half  the  Catholic  world  is  in  a  fright  at 
the  proposed  act  of  1870,  When  indeed  I  think  of  the  contrast 
presented  to  us  by  what  was  done  then,  and  what,  as  I  have  said, 
ought  always  to  be  done,  unless  I  were  too  old  to  be  angry,  I  should 
be  very  angry/ 

In  this  letter,  as  in  many  others,  Newman  emphasized  the  fact, 
so  very  important,  that  development  cannot  be  the  work  of  a  few, 
but  must  come  from  the  whole  body,  and  that  this  takes  time,  is  an 
historical  process  as  well  as  a  theological  one.  It  may  seem,  since  the 
definition  was  passed,  that  the  event  proved  him  wrong,  yet  there  are 
indications  that  the  outcome,  though  different  from  what  he  ex- 
pected, was  still  along  the  lines  he  suggested.  In  the  first  place  it 
was  the  pressure  of  the  minority  of  Bishops,  and  the  weight  of  the 
northern  traditions,  which  finally  determined  the  moderate  form  of 
the  definition,  so  moderate  that  it  was  more  easily  assimilable  by  the 
general  mass  of  the  faithful  than  Newman  had  feared  from  the 
declarations  of  the  Infallibilists.  In  the  second  place,  the  speed 
with  which  ideas  are  communicated  in  modern  conditions,  while  it 
at  first  facilitated  the  propaganda  of  the  extremists,  afterwards 
assisted  in  the  process  of  assimilation  and  understanding  —  a  process 
in  which  Newman  himself  was  to  have  a  great  and  unexpected 
influence. 

Newman's  pirated  letter  had  now  appeared  in  France.  His 
old  friends,  M.  Condon  and  M.  Hogan,  wrote,  full  of  thanks  and 
relief;  Hogan  said  that  the  Univers  ran  *  counter  to  public  opinion 
in  almost  everything'.  Veuillot,  of  course,  was  extremely  annoyed, 
and  made  an  attack  on  Newman  in  which,  among  other  things,  he 
accused  him  of  never  having  thanked  the  Univers  and  its  editor  for 
collecting  the  money  for  his  defence  against  Achilli.  This  attack 
infuriated  Newman's  friends,  but  did  not  ruffle  him.  *  I  am  amused 
at  your  thinking  that  M.  Veuillot  can  plague  an  old  soldier  whose 
skin  has  been  hardened  by  40  years  of  conflict',  he  said  to  Fr.  Wai- 
ford  of  Stonyhurst.  Friends  hastened  to  his  aid,  including  Charles 
Scott  Stokes,  who  had  kept  cuttings  from  the  Univers  which  acknow- 
ledged Newman's  thanks  —  he  now  sent  these,  with  translations, 
to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  other  papers.  Writing  to  Newman  he 
referred  to  the  episode  as  the  'blackguardly  attack  of  that  cad, 
Veuillot',  and  roundly  asserted  that  Veuillot  himself  had  only  given 
ten  francs  and  had  let  others  do  the  work  of  collection. 
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This  contretemps  with  Veuillot  drew  Dalgairns  into  the  lime- 
light. He  had  gone  with  St.  John  to  deliver  Newman's  thanks  to 
his  French  allies,  after  the  trial,  and  now  wrote  to  the  newspapers  to 
say  so,  sending  his  letter  to  the  Tablet  in  England  and  to  Le  Monde 
in  France.  Had  this  been  all,  it  would  have  been  simply  an  act  of 
friendship.  But  Dalgairns  took  the  occasion  to  publicize  the  differ- 
ence between  Newman  and  himself  on  the  subject  of  the  Infallibility, 
and  to  dissociate  the  London  Oratory  from  Newman. 

'I  deplore  with  all  my  heart  the  letter  of  Father  Newman',  he 
said.  'I  deplore  it  because,  like  him,  I  believe  in  the  Infallibility 
of  the  Holy  Father,  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra,  even  apart  from  a 
Council :  and  because,  instead  of  looking  like  him,  upon  the  Defini- 
tion of  this  great  truth  as  a  misfortune,  I  desire  it  with  all  my  soul.' 
He  announced  his  adherence,  'together  with  all  my  brethren  of  the 
London  Oratory',  to  Fr.  Knox's  treatise.  'Yet  again  I  deplore  the 
unfortunate  publicity  given  to  a  letter  in  which  the  writer  poured 
forth  to  his  Bishop  his  wounded  feelings.  I  deplore  it  because  it 
gives  rise  to  suppositions  of  a  complicity  between  Father  Newman 
and  a  party  with  whom,  practically,  I  am  convinced,  he  has  nothing 
in  common.  I  am  indignant  that  the  few  Liberal  Catholics  who  are 
to  be  found  in  England  should  dare  to  use  his  name  as  a  shield. 
With  sorrow  I  admit  that  he  has  done  wrong  in  affording  a  pretext 
for  this  accusation.  It  is  but  too  clear  that  his  feelings  have  been 
wounded :  in  every  word  of  his  letter  there  is  a  tone  of  sharpness 
which  fills  me  with  sorrow.  The  wonderful  subtlety  of  his  intellect 
and  the  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  his  character  lead  him  to  suspect 
others  of  wrongs  which  do  not  really  exist.  But  I  believe  that  I  know 
the  greatness  of  his  heart ;  he  is  absolutely  incapable  of  cowardice 
or  treachery.  I  am  convinced  he  would  die  sooner  than  not  submit 
to  the  council,  whatever  may  be  its  decision. 

*M.  Veuillot  is  utterly  mistaken  in  attributing  his  attitude  to  a 
"taste  for  repose".  In  retirement  in  Birmingham,  through  his 
modesty  and  love  of  solitude,  he  entrusted  to  his  disciples  the  larger 
and  nobler  field  for  work  in  London.  This  arrangement  has  un- 
fortunately kept  him  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  Catholic  affairs. 
Why  should  I  not  say  it  ?  —  shades  of  theological  differences,  rather 
practical  than  speculative,  have  separated  him,  to  their  most  pro- 
found grief,  from  his  old  friends.  His  generous  and  compassionate 
heart  has  opened  too  much  to  the  complainings  of  Liberal  Catholics. 
Through  their  representations,  he  has  ended  by  falling  into  the 
mistake  of  exaggerating  beyond  measure  the  human  side  which,  to 
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a  certain  extent,  always  exists,  even  in  the  truest  Catholics.  How 
else  can  one  explain  the  otherwise  incomprehensible  portion  of  his 
letter  —  the  gigantic  mistake  of  ascribing  the  ever  rising  and  ir- 
resistible current  which  is  carrying  the  Church  towards  the  Defini- 
tion of  the  Pope's  Infallibility  to  the  inspiration  of  a  few  newspapers  ? 
How  else  could  the  cry  which  springs  from  the  very  depths  of 
Catholic  hearts  all  over  the  world  seem  to  him  the  "howling"  of  the 
Universl  ...  To  differ  from  Father  Newman  is  the  one  great 
sorrow  of  my  life.  If  ever  he  sees  this  letter,  I  beg  him  to  accept  it 
as  a  proof  of  the  affection  cherished  for  him  by  his  old  friends,  his 
brethren  and  his  children.' 

The  affection  was  no  doubt  genuine,  but  it  was  a  curious  proof 
of  it  to  suggest  to  the  multitudes  that  Newman's  views  on  the 
Council  were  the  result  of  wounded  feelings.  The  London  Oratory, 
of  course,  put  down  all  Newman's  differences  from  them  to  wounded 
feelings.  People,  then  and  later,  have  been  'moved'  by  Dalgairns' 
expressions  of  veneration  and  sorrow ;  like  Dalgairns  himself  they 
have  not  realized  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  publish 
either  his  affection  or  his  criticisms,  nor  have  they  noticed  how 
patronizing  and  inept  were  his  explanations  of  Newman's  motives. 
When  Bishop  Moriarty  saw  this  letter  in  the  Tablet  he  wrote  to 
Newman  from  Rome,  on  May  isth:  'Believe  me  it  will  make  no 
unfavourable  impression  on  anyone  whose  good  opinion  you  value. 
It  caused  me  to  have  a  feeling  of  disgust.  What  do  these  men  mean 
by  designating  liberalism  as  a  heresy  and  liberal  Catholics  as  heretics 
to  be  avoided  ?  Is  it  not  liberalism  that  gives  them  the  right  and 
protection  by  which  they  live  and  preach  and  practice  ?  Restore  the 
principle  of  intolerance  and  what  will  become  of  the  London  Oratory  ? 
I  am  glad  you  have  not  answered  the  letter.  Let  no  abuse  tempt  you 
to  break  silence.  .  .  .  Let  us  all  pray.' 
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'  Viva  il  Papa  Injallibik  ! ' 

THE  Grammar  of  Assent  was  dedicated  to  one  of  Newman's  lay 
friends,  Serjeant  Bellasis,  'in  remembrance  of  a  long,  equable,  sunny 
friendship',  and  the  story  goes  that  Newman  nearly  missed  the  mis- 
print which  turned  it  into  a  'funny*  friendship.  '  One  who  was  pre- 
sent when  the  proof  arrived',  records  Fr.  Tristram, '  relates  that  he  had 
never  seen  Newman  laugh  so  much  as  he  did  on  that  occasion.' 
Further  elaboration  of  the  joke  Tristram  regarded  as  apocryphal. 

It  was  a  pleasant  start  to  the  career  of  a  book  which  Newman, 
though  he  regarded  it  as  one  of  his  five  'constructive'  works,  did 
not  intend  for  the  expert  but  for  the  ordinary  intelligent  reader. 
Miss  Holmes  wrote  enthusiastically  as  soon  as  she  had  read  the  first 
part.  Newman  said  he  was  particularly  anxious  to  know  what  she 
thought  of  the  last  hundred  pages  'for  they  were  written  especially 
for  those  who  can't  go  into  questions  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
authenticity  of  books,  passages  in  the  Fathers  etc  etc  —  especially 
for  such  ladies  as  are  bullied  by  infidels  and  do  not  know  how  to 
answer  them  —  a  misfortune  which  I  fear  is  not  rare  in  this  day'. 
Agnes  Wilberforce,  whom  Henry  called  'his  most  intellectual  child', 
had  been  involved  in  such  a  war  with  a  noble  Lord,  in  the  autumn 
of  1869,  and  Newman  had  inquired,  'How  does  the  war  between 
Agnes  and  the  Paynim  giant  and  giantess  proceed  ?  I  am  anxious 
to  know.'  Agnes  demanded  the  Grammar  eagerly,  and  in  February 
1870  Newman  wrote,  'Agnes  shall  have  it  as  soon  as  it  is  out.  It 
has  run  to  too  pages  more  than  it  ought.  I  hoped  it  would  be  300  — 
it  is  487  —  and  a  fat  book.  People  will  say,  much  cry  and  little 
wool.  So,  all  this  labour  has  issued  in  this  dry,  dull,  humdrum  con- 
cern. Tell  A.  she  is  bound  not  to  begin  at  the  end,  not  to  skip,  but 
to  get  it  up  from  the  first  page  on.  And  she  will  have  a  profitable 
Lent  exercise  of  mortification.'  But  Agnes  enjoyed  it  all. 

In  this  last  part  of  the  book  Newman  discussed  'Inference  and 
Assent  in  the  matter  of  Religion9  —  first  as  regards  natural  and, 
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secondly,  revealed  religion.  The  chief  object  of  the  essay  was  to 
show  that  we  can  be  certain  of  things  that  do  not  admit  of  mathe- 
matical proof  or  direct  experience  —  that  England  is  an  island  or 
that  there  is  a  United  States  of  America.  The  last  section  (for 
bullied  ladies)  draws  out  from  history,  and  from  the  universal 
experience  of  moral  obligation,  the  accumulating  probabilities  that 
Christianity  is  a  true  revelation  from  the  divine  creator  of  all  things : 
final  acceptance  is  an  act  of  will  and  duty,  and  faith  in  it,  since  it 
comes  from  God,  is  certain  —  but  it  cannot  be  freely  accepted  till 
it  is  seen  to  be  reasonable  and  worthy  of  credence.  Newman  once 
said  that  this  was  the  way  both  factory  girls  and  philosophers  were 
converted.  It  was  less  a  theory  than  a  diagnosis  of  experience. 

As  such  it  had,  and  has,  a  wide  appeal,  but  it  came  in  for  much 
criticism  from  theologians  and  philosophers,  who  tried  to  fit  it  into 
the  traditional  scholastic  framework.  In  May  Newman  wrote  to 
Miss  Holmes, '  It  amused  me  to  find  that  Allies  and  Dalgairns  found 
my  book  difficult.  I  don't  say  it  is  not  —  but  I  know  that,  among 
clever  men,  they  are  the  least  clear-headed  that  I  know  —  and  I 
have  long  thought  so.'  Later,  Fr.  Harper  SJ  wrote  some  critical 
articles  in  the  Month ;  though  he  was  an  admirer  of  Newman's,  he 
took  issue  with  him  on  his  philosophy.  Fr.  Coleridge  hoped  New- 
man would  not  be  annoyed.  He  replied  (February  3rd,  1871) :  'I 
began  to  read  Fr  Harper's  papers  but  they  were  (to  my  ignorance  of 
theology  and  philosophy)  so  obscure,  and  (to  my  own  knowledge  of 
my  real  meaning)  so  hopelessly  misrepresentative  of  the  book,  that 
I  soon  gave  it  over.  As  to  my  answering,  I  think  I  never  answered 
any  critique  on  any  writings  of  mine,  in  my  life.' 

But  he  believed  he  had  done  something  worth  doing,  that  would 
find  its  place  in  time.  He  told  Fr.  Coleridge  the  history  of  the  Essay 
on  Development,  and  the  suspicions  it  had  aroused  at  first.  'Now 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years  I  am  told  from  Rome  that  I  am  guilty 
of  the  late  definition,  so  orthodox  has  it  been  found  in  principle.' 
Protestants,  too,  were  accepting  it  as  an  historical  account.  He  quoted 
a  Roman  theologian :  *  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  so  it  is,  that  all 
these  startling  things  Mr  Newman  brings  them  round  at  the  end 
to  a  good  conclusion'.  Newman  thought  the  same  thing  might 
happen  with  the  Grammar.  The  book  had  been  widely  reviewed  in 
the  national  press.  'The  Quarterly  talks  of  surprises  and  the  Edin- 
burgh of  audacity.  I  do  not  mean  myself  to  surprise  people,  or  to 
be  audacious,  but  somehow,  now,  at  the  end  of  life,  I  have  from 
experience  a  confidence  in  myself  and  (though  with  little  of  St 
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Cyprian's  sanctity  but  with  more  of  truth ;  as  I  trust,  in  my  cause) 
I  am  led  to  take  to  myself  some  portion  of  the  praise  given  him  in 
Keble's  line  and  to  "trust  the  love  of  my  own  loyal  heart*1.  .  .  . 
My  book  is  to  show  that  a  right  moral  state  of  mind  germinates  or 
even  generates  good  intellectual  principles.  This  proposition  re- 
joices the  Quarterly,  as  if  it  was  a  true  principle  —  it  shocks  the 
Edinburgh  —  as  if  Pascal  and  others  were  much  more  philosophical 
in  saying  that  religion  or  religiousness  is  not  ultimately  based  on 
reason.  .  .  .  Let  those  who  think  I  ought  to  be  answered,  those 
Catholics,  first  master  the  great  difficulty,  the  great  problem,  and 
then,  if  they  don't  like  my  way  of  meeting  it,  find  another. 
Syllogizing  won't  meet  it.' 

Newman  had  always  maintained  a  detached  attitude  to  criticism, 
but  in  his  old  age  it  took  on  a  carefree  quality  the  very  opposite  of 
the  easily  wounded  sensitiveness  that  Dalgairns  and  others  attributed 
to  him.  This  jolly-miller-of-Dee  outlook  is  noticeable  in  other  men 
of  genius  who  have  reached  old  age ;  nowadays,  when  people  age 
more  slowly,  it  usually  sets  in  round  about  eighty.  At  that  point 
Newman  had  to  curb  his  insouciance  so  as  to  behave  like  a  responsible 
Cardinal  —  even  so  he  was  occasionally  to  alarm  his  juniors  by  the 
audacity  of  his  opinions. 

Sometimes  he  expressed  his  feelings,  however,  about  these  rigid 
traditionalists  —  once,  in  August  1869,  when  he  feared  his  book 
might  be  stopped,  to  Henry  Wilberfbrce.  'Our  theological  philo- 
sophers are  like  old  nurses  who  wrap  the  unhappy  infant  in  swaddling 
bands  or  boards  —  and  put  a  lot  of  blankets  over  him  —  and  shut 
the  windows  that  not  a  breath  of  air  may  come  to  his  skin  —  as  if 
he  were  not  healthy  enough  to  bear  wind  and  water  in  due  measure. 
They  move  in  a  groove,  and  will  not  tolerate  any  one  who  does  not 
move  in  the  same.' 

This  robust  attitude  to  the  critics  of  his  ideas  must  be  remembered 
when  reading  his  complaints  of  the  way  in  which  he  was  jealously 
watched  by  enemies  out  to  entrap  him.  The  injustice  of  this  treat- 
ment, and  the  frustration  of  his  powers  which  he  only  wanted  to 
use  in  the  service  of  interpreting  Christianity  to  the  modern  age, 
tried  him  to  the  utmost,  so  that  he  sometimes  felt  and  spoke  as  if 
he  had  done  nothing,  and  could  do  nothing,  But  about  what  he 
had  done  he  was  always  remarkably  detached  and  objective;  he 
was  sure  that  if  it  had  value  it  would  'make  its  way'  in  the  end. 
Time  has  been  on  his  side,  for  his  ideas  still  live  and  generate  life, 
while  most  of  his  critics  are  forgotten. 
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Meanwhile  the  Council  continued  on  its  ponderous  way,  in  the 
heat  of  a  Roman  summer.  In  June  Bishop  Grant  died.  Whitty 
was  appointed  Jesuit  Provincial  in  England  and  had  to  leave.  New- 
man was  spoken  of  in  the  Council  but  always,  said  UUathorne,  with 
respect.  The  Bishops  got  very  tired  of  listening  to  each  other's  long 
speeches,  especially  when  Papal  Infallibility  was  dragged  into  quite 
other  discussions.  On  the  whole  even  those  who  opposed  each 
other  were  friendly  in  personal  meetings.  But  one  Italian  prelate 
rashly  cried  'Gallican  I'  at  Ullathorne.  The  Yorkshire  Bishop 
climbed  over  the  intervening  benches  and,  as  he  related  afterwards, 
said  fiercely,  *  "You  call  me  Gallican  ? "  —  and  I  fixed  my  glassy  eye 
upon  him*.  Collapse  of  Italian  Bishop,  as  Punch  would  have  said. 
Ullathorne  was  certainly  no  Gallican ;  once  satisfied  of  the  wording 
of  the  definition  he  voted  for  it  with  a  dear  conscience.  Moriarty 
remained  one  of  the  minority  to  the  end ;  he  hoped  for  a  providential 
interruption  before  the  vote.  When  an  Italian  prelate  piously  said 
'  Veniat  Paraclitus'  —  may  the  Holy  Ghost  come  —  Moriarty  replied 
'out  Garibaldi!'  Garibaldi  very  nearly  did  do  the  trick,  but  not 
quite. 

Some  verses  circulating  in  certain  circles  in  Rome  were  later 
sent  to  Birmingham. 

To  the  Editors  of  certain  Newspapers 

To  read  the  stuff  some  Papists  write 
Such  sheets  of  fulsome  Flattery 
One  would  suppose  the  Pope  with  them 
Was  the  Doctor  of  the  Rattery. 

The  Rattery,  apparently,  was  a  popular  name  for  the  Oratory, 
Birmingham. 

Life  at  the  Rattery  went  on  much  the  same  as  usual ;  it  was  cold 
in  May  —  'the  most  piercing  and  pinching  cold  we  have  had  through 
this  winter'.  The  boys  made  a  great  success  with  the  Pincerna\ 
Newman  carried  the  Blessed  Sacrament  as  usual  in  the  Corpus 
Christi  procession.  After  that  he  went  off  on  a  series  of  brief  visits, 
from  Monday  to  Saturday,  spending  three  days  with  Richard  Church 
at  Whatley,  in  Somerset,  lunching  in  Bath  with  his  cousin  Louisa 
Deane  (n6e  Fourdrinier)  on  the  Thursday  and  going  on  to  see  the 
Wilberforces  at  Woodchester.  On  Saturday  he  lunched  in  Chelten- 
ham with  Dr.  George  Copeland,  who  was  a  Catholic,  and  with  his 
brother,  Newman's  old  friend  William  Copeland,  who  was  still  an 
Anglican  —  and  so  back  to  Birmingham  for  Sunday. 
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This  was  the  first  time  Newman  visited  Church's  home  and  met 
his  wife  and  family.  It  was  very  hot,  88°  in  the  shade,  he  noted  in 
his  diary.  Church  described  his  visit  to  Rogers :  'He  was  very  well 
and  happy,  walking  and  even  running,  though  it  was  that  very  hot 
weather.  I  took  him  to  Longleat,  and  you  know  how  he  lets  himself 
go  when  he  enjoys  being  out  in  the  air  on  a  fine  day,  and  looking  at 
what  he  thinks  beautiful ;  and  Marston  and  Longleat  looked  their 
best  for  him.  He  made  himself  quite  at  home  with  Helen  and  the 
children;  with  the  children  he  compared  notes  about  children's 
books,  which  has  ended  in  their  sending  him,  and  his  very  heartily 
accepting,  one  of  their  books  of  nonsense,  Alice's  Adventures  in 
Wonderland,  which  he  did  not  know,  and  they  thought  he  ought  to.' 
Later  they  sent  him  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark  and  he  told  them  it 
was  not  all  nonsense,  for  he  admired  the  poems  on  Easter  and  'To  a 
Dear  Child'.  This  letter  of  Newman's  was  shown  to  the  author, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Dodgson  (Lewis  Carroll),  who  was  delighted  with 
it. 

Church  went  on:  'He  talked  very  freely  and  a  great  deal; 
neither  seeking  nor  avoiding  subjects,  but  taking  everything  as  it 
turned  up,  and  becoming  very  animated  at  times.  It  was  curious  to 
learn,  what  of  course  is  very  natural,  only  it  does  not  occur  to  out- 
siders, that  there  are  degrees  and  considerable  ones,  in  the  "  Infal- 
libilist"  party ;  and  that  the  passing  of  the  Definition,  in  the  shape 
in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  passed,  is  looked  on  by  some  of  them  as 
almost  a  failure,  to  be  deplored  and  to  be  wretched  about,  as  not 
going  far  enough.' 

That  Church,  with  his  wide  knowledge  of  religious  and  political 
affairs  abroad,  had  not  realized  the  degrees  in  the  Infallibilist  party, 
shows  how  inadequate  was  the  excited  reporting  in  the  national 
press,  and  how,  in  England,  Ward  and  Vaughan  had  succeeded  in 
imposing  on  almost  everybody  their  own  conviction  that  their 
extreme  views  were  those  of  the  majority. 

The  Council  ended  melodramatically  in  July.  In  the  voting  on 
July  1 3th  it  became  plain  that  the  definition,  in  its  final  form,  would 
pass.  Many  of  the  minority  either  left  Rome  or  absented  themselves 
from  the  final  vote  on  July  i8th,  the  last  session,  which  was  held  in 
public.  Among  them  were  Clifford,  Errington,  Moriarty  and 
MacHale ;  French  and  German  and  Czech  and  Hungarian  Arch- 
bishops; an  Austrian  Cardinal  and  many  Bishops,  including  the 
famous  Dupanloup  of  Orleans  and  his  aide,  Ketteler  of  Mainz. 
This  very  distinguished  company  would  not  vote  for  the  definition,  but 
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did  not  wish  to  offend  the  Pope  by  voting  against  it  in  his  presence. 
The  final  session  took  place  in  a  stupendous  thunderstorm. 
'The  lightning  flashed  into  the  Auk/  wrote  Ullathorne  the  same 
day,  'the  thunder  rolled  over  the  roof;  the  glass  was  broken  by  the 
tempest  in  a  window  nearly  over  the  Pontifical  throne.'  Among 
the  crowd  of  reporters  was  Tom  Mozley,  correspondent  for  The 
Times,  a  bearded  and  elderly  Tom,  but  still  as  fond  of  a  scrap  and  a 
tall  story  as  ever.  Now  he  described  how  'the  Placets  of  the  Fathers 
struggled  through  the  storm,  while  the  thunder  pealed  above  and 
the  lightning  flashed  in  at  every  window  and  down  through  the 
dome  and  every  smaller  cupola.  .  .  .  Placet  shouted  his  Eminence 
or  his  Grace,  and  a  loud  dap  of  thunder  followed  in  response.  .  .  . 
The  storm  was  at  its  height  when  the  result  of  the  voting  was  taken 
up  to  the  Pope,  and  the  darkness  was  so  thick  that  a  huge  taper  was 
necessarily  brought  and  placed  by  his  side  as  he  read  the  words'  — 
of  solemn  approval  —  'and  again  the  lightning  flickered  around  the 
Hall  and  the  thunder  pealed. 

'I  was  standing  at  this  moment  in  the  south  transept  trying  to 
penetrate  the  darkness  that  surrounded  the  Pope,  when  the  sound 
as  of  a  rushing  mighty  something,  I  could  not  tell  what,  caused  me 
to  start  violently,  and  look  about  me  and  above  me.  It  might  be  a 
storm  of  hail.  Such  for  an  instant  was  my  impression ;  and  it  grew 
and  swelled,  for  then  the  whole  mystery  was  revealed  by  a  cloud  of 
white  handkerchiefs  waving  before  me.  The  signal  had  been  given 
by  the  Fathers  themselves  with  clapping  of  hands.  This  was  my 
imaginary  hailstorm ;  and  it  was  taken  up  by  the  crowd  outside  the 
Hall,  and  so  the  storm  grew  in  violence  until  at  length  it  came  to 
where  I  stood;  Viva  il  Papa  InfaOMe!  Viva  iltrionfo  dei  CattoUci! 
shouted  the  zealots.  .  .  .  The  Te  Deum  and  Benedictions,  however, 
put  a  stop  to  it ;  the  entire  crowd  fell  on  their  knees  as  I  have  never 
seen  a  crowd  do  before  in  St  Peter's,  and  the  Pope  blessed  them  in 
those  dear  sweet  tones  distinguishable  among  a  thousand.' 

The  next  day  war  was  dedared  between  France  and  Prussia. 
By  September  Rome  was  in  the  hands  of  Victor  Emmanuel ;  the 
Papal  Government  came  to  an  end  and  the  Pope  himself  became 
'the  prisoner  of  the  Vatican'. 

Many  Protestants  thought  the  fearful  thunderstorm  a  sign  of 
God's  wrath  at  the  blasphemous  dedsion  of  the  Council.  But 
Newman  saw  nemesis  in  the  secular  events.  '  The  catastrophe  whidi 
at  once  came  down  upon  that  city  of  God  seems  to  be  retributive', 
he  said,  the  next  February,  writing  to  Maskell,  a  convert.  It  was  at 
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once  the  consequence  and  the  punishment  of  the  policy  that  had 
been  pursued  of  late  years.  'The  definition  of  July  involved  the 
dethronement  of  September',  Newman  said  to  Lord  Emly,  in 
December.  Newman  was  not  sorry  to  see  the  end  of  the  Temporal 
Power.  'As  to  Rome,  I  cannot  regret  what  has  happened',  he  said 
to  Miss  Holmes  in  December  1870.  'There  is  one  thing  worse  than 
open  infidelity,  and  that  is,  secret,  and  the  state  of  Rome  was  such 
as  to  honeycomb  the  population  of  Italy  with  deep  unbelief,  under 
the  outward  profession  of  Christianity.' 

Religious  feeling  overflowed  into  politics,  but  the  effects  of  the 
Infallibilist  campaign  were  at  first  overlaid  by  the  terrors  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  and  all  that  followed  it.  They  showed  them- 
selves a  few  years  later  in  Bismarck's  Kulturkampf  against  the 
Catholics,  when  Bishops  and  priests  were  imprisoned  —  the  very- 
reaction  that  the  minority  Bishops  had  feared  from  uncomprehending 
and  hostile  civil  authorities.  Much  of  the  violence  and  bitterness 
of  the  anti-clerical  French  secularists,  which  later  culminated  in  the 
expulsions  of  religious  Orders  and  appropriation  of  Church  property, 
had  its  roots  in  the  conflicts  of  this  period,  and  was  partly  a  reaction 
against  the  intransigence  of  the  Papal  party. 

As  to  the  definition  itself,  when  Newman  first  saw  its  wording, 
on  July  23rd,  he  noted  that  he  was  'pleased  to  observe  there  is 
nothing  in  it  strong  or  startling'.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  sure 
whether  it  should  be  accepted,  since  the  Council  had  not  been 
officially  closed,  but  only  suspended  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  the 
decrees  had  not  been  formally  promulgated.  Newman  consulted 
Bishop  Clifford  and  they  waited  to  see  whether  any  of  the  Bishops 
of  the  minority  took  further  action.  None  did,  and  all  accepted  the 
definition.  Ainong  the  active  objectors,  unfortunately,  was  the 
famous  scholar  Ddllinger.  In  Germany  quite  a  number  left  the 
Church  and  joined  forces  with  a  Jansenist  group  known  as  Old 
Catholics.  There  was  agitation  and  excitement,  but  by  December 
Bishop  Clifford  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  definition  should  now 
be  accepted  as  defide. 

To  accept  the  dogma  presented  no  difficulty  to  Newman,  but  he 
did  not  change  his  mind  about  the  behaviour  of  the  dogmatists.  The 
English  leaders  at  first  thought  their  victory  more  complete  than  it 
proved  to  be  and  came  back  from  Rome  in  exultation,  determined 
to  enforce  all  the  implications  which  seemed  to  them  to  follow  from 
it.  A  favourite  slogan  was  that  all  must  accept  the  dogma  with  full 
interior  assent,  and  much  pressure  was  put  on,  in  the  papers,  in 
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sermons  and  even  in  the  confessional,  to  exact  it.  Newman  was  told 
by  a  lady  how  she  had  been  pressed  in  this  way  by  Manning  per- 
sonally, who  wanted  her  to  confess  at  the  London  Oratory.  In 
Italy,  she  said,  she  had  suffered  no  such  moral  pressure.  This  policy 
delivered  over  the  doubtful  to  agonies  of  uncertainty  about  their 
own  good  faith.  Newman  knew  all  too  much  of  the  mental  suffering 
caused,  for  many  of  the  victims  (especially  ladies  who  had  no  theo- 
logical training)  wrote  to  him  in  their  anxiety  and  despair. 

Much  of  what  Newman  felt  was  summed  up  in  a  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 1871  to  Maskell,  an  Oxford  convert  (a  married  clergyman)  who 
had  sent  Newman  a  pamphlet  he  had  written  to  counteract  Manning's 
Pastoral.  Manning  had  just  published  all  his  papal  pastorals  in  a 
volume  entitled  Petri  Privilegium,  which  had  been  highly  praised  in 
the  Dublin  Review  for  January.  Maskell  was  doubtful  if  he  himself 
ought  to  publish,  since  he  was  not  a  priest.  Newman  congratulated 
him  on  what  he  had  written  and  then  'let  out'. 

'I  never  expected  to  see  such  a  scandal  in  the  Church.  Such 
scandals  I  know,  have  been  before  now,  and  in  councils  —  but  I 
thought  we  had  too  many  vigilant  and  hostile  eyes  upon  it,  to  allow 
even  the  most  reckless,  tyrannical  and  heartless  ecclesiastics,  so 
wounding,  piercing  religious  souls,  so  co-operating  with  those  who 
wish  the  Church's  downfall.  The  Almighty  Lord  of  the  Church 
will  heal  over  the  great  offence,  as  He  has  obliterated  other  offences. 
His  will  be  done  —  good  will  come  out  of  it.' 

Looking  historically  at  the  whole  cycle  of  events  he  said :  *  As 
vast  changes  of  one  kind  were  necessary  in  the  dreary  time  before 
St  Gregory  VII,  so  equally  great  changes,  though  of  another  kind, 
may  be  necessary  now.  The  loss  of  the  Temporal  Power  may  be 
(if  it  is  ratified  by  time)  the  first  step  towards  an  emancipation 
parallel,  though  unlike,  to  that  which  Hildebrand  effected.  From 
feeling  that  we  can  really  do  nothing,  I  come  to  think  that  our 
helplessness,  and  therefore  that  our  resignation  under  the  mighty 
hand  of  God  is  the  path  of  duty.  "  Be  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of 
God."  I  have  full  confidence  that  such  extravagance  as  marks  some 
Pastorals  is  but  for  the  moment  —  things  will  in  time  gradually 
settle  down  and  find  their  level.  ;  .  .  We  cannot  force  things.  .  .  . 
The  voice  of  the  whole  Church  will  in  time  make  itself  heard,  and 
Catholic  instincts  and  ideas  will  assimilate  and  harmonize  into  the 
credenda  of  Christendom,  the  living  tradition  of  the  faithful,  what 
at  present  many  would  impose  upon  us,  and  many  are  startled  at, 
as  a  momentous  addition  to  the  faith.' 
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And  so  it  has  happened  — and  Newman  had  a  more  direct 
influence  on  the  process  than  he  expected.  For  he  thought  it  im- 
possible at  present  to  do  anything  positive  and  public.  As  he 
explained  to  Maskell :  'For  myself,  my  feeling  is  that,  did  I  speak, 
I  should  at  once  be  reported  to  Rome,  perhaps  put  on  the  Index) 
perhaps  reproved,  and  thus  should  have  made  matters  worse  instead 
of  better'. 

The  cloud  of  suspicion  and  disapproval  under  which  he  had  lived 
some  ten  years,  and  which  had  lightened  a  little  at  Rome  in  1867,  had 
come  down  heavier  than  ever  after  the  appearance  of  his  pirated 
letter  in  1870.  In  the  excitements  of  1870  the  effect  of  this  on  New- 
man's personal  position  was  not  immediately  noticeable,  but  he 
realized  it  during  the  months  that  followed  the  definition,  and  for 
the  next  few  years  his  situation  was  almost  more  delicate  than  it  had 
been  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous  decade,  for  since  then  his 
national  prestige  and  international  fame  had  increased  so  much  that 
his  every  word  was  watched  for,  by  friend  and  foe  alike. 

And  in  these  years  died  some  of  his  oldest  and  dearest  friends. 


1870-1873 

Consciences  and  Consequences 

IN  the  August  directly  after  the  Council  a  Dominican  called  Suffield, 
who  had  often  stayed  at  the  Oratory  and  given  retreats  to  the  boys, 
suddenly  and  with  the  utmost  publicity  gave  up  the  practice  of  his 
faith.  The  case  was  in  all  the  papers  and  created  quite  a  scandal. 
Suffield  was  a  friend  of  the  Wilberforces  —  Henry's  son  Arthur 
had  become  a  Dominican  —  and  Henry  told  Newman  he  was 
*  broken  down  and  crushed'  by  the  news.  Suffield's  Superior  sug- 
gested that  he  was  mentally  unbalanced,  since  he  had  plunged  from 
an  infallibilism  much  more  extreme  than  that  of  his  brethren,  into 
complete  scepticism.  But  Newman  saw  no  sign  of  unsoundness  of 
mind.  He  went  to  see  the  man,  and  wrote  to  Henry  afterwards. 

'I  have  never  perhaps  seen  anything  so  harrowing  as  his  present 
state,  in  a  lodging  in  Birmingham  —  by  himself  —  with  his  own 
thoughts  —  with  blackness  before  him  and  misery  on  all  sides.  It 
is  enough  to  turn  a  man  mad  or  to  kill  him.  "What  can  I  do  for 
you  ?"  I  said  —  but  what  can  I  do  ?  what  can  any  of  us  do,  but  pray 
lest  we  fall  into  temptation,  take  heed  lest  we  fall.  By  God's  mercy 
no  doubt  has  ever  entered  my  mind,  but  it  justly  frightens  one  to  see 
such  a  man  so  knocked  down  —  May  God  keep  us  all  —  we  have  a 
rough  time  coming.' 

Newman's  sympathy  was  ill  rewarded  by  Suffield  who  'made  no 
secret  of  what  I  said,  and  perhaps  of  what  I  did  not  say',  as  he  put 
it.  He  told  Ambrose,  who  was  away,  that  Suffield  was  *  unbosoming 
himself  of  views  in  all  directions'  —  and  in  the  newspapers.  New- 
man was  afraid  to  call  again,  especially  when  a  paragraph  appeared 
in  the  papers  saying  that  Suffield  intended  to  join  the  Birmingham 
Oratory !  And  this  just  after  he  had  confessed  that  he  had  never 
believed  in  miracles  and  that  scepticism  had  been  growing  on  him 
for  years.  Newman  told  Henry  that  he  felt  Suffield  'had  no  right 
to  go  on  giving  retreats  and  now  confess  he  was  an  unbeliever  all 
the  while',  and  he  commented,  'If  he  exaggerated  his  then  unbelief 
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he  should  not  say  so  now'.  Suffield's  connexion  with  the  Oratory 
could  not  fail  to  thicken  the  cloud  hanging  over  Newman. 

There  were  others  who  used  Newman's  name  as  a  shield,  or  as 
a  weapon  of  war.  Ffoulkes  did  it,  and  Oxenham,  who  had  behaved 
so  badly  in  the  School  row  in  1861-62.  Both,  incidentally,  were 
converts  of  Manning's  —  Newman  scribbled  on  one  of  Ffoulkes' 
pamphlets  where  he  referred  to  this:  'I  am  glad  to  find  he  is  not 
one  of  my  converts '.  Henry  Wilberforce  wrote  in  that  same  August, 
*I  deeply  feel,  most  dear  Father,  what  you  say  about  the  slanders  of 
which  you  are  the  object.  Often  and  often  it  has  made  my  blood 
boil  to  hear  of  them.  I  only  hear  of  them  second  hand,  for  I  think 
all  who  know  me  at  all,  know  me  too  well  to  utter  them  to  me.  But 
second  hand  I  cannot  help  hearing  them.  Much  the  worst  that  / 
have  heard  of,  I  can  trace  to  Oxenham  (and  I  believe  to  Ffoulkes). 
Oxenham,  I  know,  on  authority  I  cannot  question,  openly  boasts 
that  you  agree  with  him.  Now  it  is  plain  that  he  is  inconsistent  (to 
say  the  least)  in  not  calling  himself  a  Protestant.  This  is  what  his 
most  charitable  friends  (e.g.  Fr  Lockhart)  feel.  It  fills  me  with 
indignation,  to  know  that  while  he  is  talking  thus,  and  writing  (for 
money!)  the  vilest  articles  against  the  Church  in  the  Saturday 
Review ;  he  is  boasting  of  having  you  in  full  agreement  with 
him.' 

This  sort  of  talk,  from  men  like  Oxenham,  which  circulated  in 
London,  confirmed  all  the  suspicions  of  the  zealots  that  Newman 
was  a  secret  enemy.  What  was  so  unfair  was  that  these  slanders 
and  rumours  were  believed  in  preference  to  Newman's  own  words, 
for  his  record  was  unblemished  and  none  of  his  books  had  ever 
been  censured. 

In  October  Newman  received  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  the 
Tablet,  asking  him  to  contradict  a  report  in  the  Anglican  Church 
Times  that  'Fr  Henry  Middlehurst'  (Bittleston,  presumably)  had 
been  preaching  against  the  Temporal  Power.  Newman  thought  this 
came  from  Vaughan  and  wrote  a  crushing  reply.  'I  have  been 
thinking  since  it  [the  letter]  came  what  I  can  possibly  at  any  time 
have  done,  to  raise  in  the  breast  of  the  Editor  of  the  Tablet,  a  gentle- 
man known  to  me  only  by  his  articles,  the  imagination,  that  he 
might  venture  to  put  to  me  through  you  an  interrogation  on  matters 
concerned  with  the  Oratory  Church.'  This  brought  an  agitated 
letter  from  the  writer  — not  Vaughan  but  one  Walker— who  said, 
he  had  only  wanted  to  deny  the  rumours,  it  was  all  his  own  idea. 
Newman  changed  his  tone  at  once.  'Thank  you  for  your  kind 
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letter',  he  said.  *  I  did  not  write  in  answer  to  you  but  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Tablet,  on  whose  behalf  you  wrote/ 

Not  long  afterwards  Vaughan  ceased  to  edit,  though  he  con- 
tinued to  own,  the  Tablet,  for,  through  Manning's  influence,  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Salford.  Some  twenty  years  later  he  was  to  be 
Manning's  successor  at  Westminster,  a  Cardinal,  and  the  man  who 
reversed  the  decision  about  allowing  Catholics  to  attend  the  Univer- 
sities. But  at  present  he  had  no  such  ideas.  In  practically  every 
number  of  the  Dublin  Review  there  were  Eliminations  about  Oxford. 
Ward  still  thought  anyone  who  wished  to  go  there  was  guilty  of 
idolatry  of  the  intellect.  As  to  the  Temporal  Power,  now  and  for 
some  years  to  come,  the  Ultramontanes  refused  to  recognize  the 
finality  of  the  loss  of  Rome.  Manning  denounced  the  secular  powers 
for  allowing  the  suspension  of  Papal  Government,  and  prophesied 
that  universal  ruin  would  result.  His  utterances  at  this  time  were 
apocalyptic  in  tone. 

The  Council,  the  War,  the  revolution  in  Paris  —  Miss  Giberne, 
in  her  convent,  was  in  the  midst  of  the  excitements  and  was  evacuated 
for  a  time  —  all  this  certainly  suggested  imminent  catastrophe,  and 
various  prophecies  were  circulated  among  Catholics.  In  1871  New- 
man preached  through  August  and  September  on  Divine  Judgments, 
as  shown  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  with  some  references  to  the 
present  situation  in  Rome.  His  object  was  to  encourage  his  people 
in  Birmingham  to  stop  looking  at  the  disasters  in  fear  and  fore- 
boding and  to  see  in  them  instead  signs  of  the  perennial  destiny  of 
the  people  of  God,  suffering  but  sure  of  ultimate  deliverance.  He 
warned  them  against  private  interpretations  of  events;  the  only 
sure  prophecies  were  those  of  Scripture,  which  gave  a  general 
picture  and  could  not  be  applied  in  detail.  'We  do  not  know  what 
is  coming,  but  we  do  know  that  we  shall  conquer',  he  said. 

Newman  was  more  deeply  concerned  with  the  spiritual  disasters 
he  saw  coming  upon  the  world,  especially  the  failing  of  faith  and 
charity.  He  was  to  speak  on  this  in  October  1873,  at  the  opening  of 
Ullathorne's  new  seminary  at  Olton.  Comparing  the  modern  age 
with  past  times  he  said  'ours  has  a  darkness  different  in  kind  from 
any  that  has  been  before  it'.  Although  there  had  been  atheistic 
theories  before,  'they  have  not  been  current  and  popular  ideas. 
Christianity  has  never  yet  had  experience  of  a  world  simply  irreli- 
gious.' With  telling  strokes  he  sketched  the  picture  of  that  world 
of  the  future  —  in  which  we  now  live.  Controversy  and  argument 
were  not  the  best  weapons  against  this  irreligion  but  the  spirit  of 
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loving  reliance  on  God  and  a  real  knowledge  of  the  Christian  Faith. 
They  were  certainly  the  weapons  used  by  Newman  himself. 

In  1872  the  troubles  in  Germany  filled  the  newspapers  and  in 
England  there  was  much  sympathy  for  Dollinger  and  the  schismatics, 
a  new  surge  of  anti-papal  and  anti-Catholic  feeling.  Dollinger  was 
persuaded  to  attend  the  schismatic  congresses.  A  mutual  friend, 
Alfred  Plummer,  an  Anglican,  carried  on  a  lengthy  correspondence 
with  Newman,  who  was  grieved  at  the  great  scholar's  attitude.  'He 
has  never  looked  about  for  a  sense  in  which  the  Dogma  may  not  be 
absolutely  false',  he  said.  Plummer  said  Dollinger  had  expressed 
surprise  at  Newman's  accepting  the  definition  —  it  was  useless  to 
minimize  it,  for  it  was  the  maximist  view  that  was  in  the  ascendant, 
and  that  future  generations  would  believe.  Dollinger  was  too 
pessimistic ;  he  had  not  Newman's  faith  and  patience.  There  was 
talk  of  his  coining  to  England,  and  Newman  consulted  his  Bishop 
on  what  to  do  if  he  did.  Ullathorne  said  that  he  believed  Dollinger 
was  officially  excommunicated  now  but  that  he  himself  would  re- 
ceive him  if  he  called,  though  he  could  not  officially  entertain  him. 
But  in  the  end  he  did  not  come. 

Dissentients  among  the  Catholics  in  England  were  writing  to  the 
papers  —  one  letter  to  The  Times,  signed  by  'A  Liberal  Catholic', 
was  cut  out  and  sent  to  Newman  by  friends  who  wished  him  to 
answer  it.  'It  is  time  for  Fr  Newman  to  speak  out',  said  Monsell, 
Lord  Emly,  to  Hope-Scott.  But  Newman  said,  'What  good  would 
it  do  to  Germany?'  It  was  not  his  duty  to  interfere  there.  In 
England  all  was  quiet,  on  the  surface;  the  dogma  was  accepted. 
*  Why  should  I  put  my  foot  into  a  sea  of  troubles  ?'  Nevertheless, 
though  he  saw  no  opportunity  for  expressing  his  views  in  general, 
Newman  was  willing  to  take  up  minor  points  now  and  then. 

On  September  7th,  1872,  there  was  a  leading  article  in  The  Times, 
apropos  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  which  the  Pope  of  the  day 
had  approved,  if  not  ordered.  Now  that  the  Pope  was  declared 
infallible,  Catholics  were  bound  to  obey  such  orders  as  divine  com- 
mands. Newman  said:  *No  Pope  can  make  evil  good.  No  Pope 
has  any  power  over  those  eternal  moral  principles  which  God  has 
imprinted  on  our  hearts  and  consciences.  If  any  Pope  has  with  his 
eyes  open  approved  of  treachery  or  cruelty  let  those  defend  that 
Pope  who  can.  If  any  Pope  has  his  mind  so  occupied  with  the 
desirableness  of  the  Church's  triumph  over  her  enemies,  as  to  be 
dead  to  the  treacherous  and  savage  acts  by  which  that  triumph  was 
achieved,  let  those  who  feel  disposed  say  that  in  such  conduct  he 
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acted  up  to  his  high  office  of  maintaining  justice  and  showing  mercy. 
Craft  and  cruelty  and  whatever  else  is  base  and  wicked,  have  a  sure 
nemesis y  and  eventually  fall  back  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  indulge 
in  such  enormities,  or  sanction  them.'  Characteristically  he  added, 
*  Whether  in  matter  of  fact  Pope  Gregory  XIII  had  a  share  in  the 
guilt  of  St  Bartholomew's  massacre,  must  be  proved  to  me,  before 
I  believe  it.  ...  This  involves  a  question  of  fact,  which  historians 
must  decide.  But  even  if  they  decide  against  the  Pope,  his  infalli- 
bility is  in  no  respect  compromised.  Infallibility  is  not  impeccability. 
Caiaphas  prophesied.' 

*Just  what  we  would  expect  from  Dr  Newman,'  observed  the 
Echo.  Unfortunately  people  who  were  already  convinced  that  infal- 
libility meant  practical  omnipotence,  instead  of  revising  their  views 
when  Newman  put  forward  the  true  doctrine,  simply  concluded 
that  he  did  not  really  believe  in  infallibility  at  all.  Thus  on  Septem- 
ber I3th  Newman  had  to  write  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  to  contradict 
a  statement  made  in  the  Guardian  by  Capes,  the  original  editor  of 
the  Rambler,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  never  believed  that  doctrine. 
Capes  had  left  the  Church  after  the  Vatican  decrees,  though  it  seems 
he  may  not  have  been  fully  responsible  for  his  actions,  since  he  had 
been  weakened  by  taking  drugs. 

Newman  said :  *  I  thank  him  for  having  put  in  print  what  doubtless 
has  often  been  said  behind  my  back ;  I  do  not  thank  him  for  the 
odious  words  which  he  has  made  the  vehicle  of  it.  I  will  not  dirty 
my  pen  by  repeating  them,  but  the  substance,  mildly  stated,  is  this, 
that  I  have  all  along  considered  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  infalli- 
bility to  be  contradicted  by  the  Church  and  the  facts  of  history, 
and  that  though  convinced  of  this,  I  have  in  consequence  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  forced  myself  to  do  a  thing  that  I  never  fancied 
would  befall  me  when  I  became  a  Catholic,  viz  forced  myself  by 
some  unintelligible  quibbles  to  fancy  myself  believing  what  really 
after  all  in  my  heart  I  could  not  and  did  not  believe.  And  that  this 
operation  and  its  result  has  given  me  a  considerable  deal  of  pain.' 
He  then  proved  by  quotation,  even  from  the  famous  pirated  letter, 
that  he  had  always  believed  it.  He  mentioned  this  letter,  which  he 
knew  was  being  used  to  support  the  theory  Capes  had  voiced,  for 
that  very  reason,  and  also  to  give  himself  the  opportunity  of  affirming 
that  he  did  not  regret  anything  he  had  said.  He  had  always  believed 
the  doctrine  but  he  still  thought  the  activities  of  its  promoters 
deplorable. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  realize  the  confusion  common  then  about 
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the  meaning  of  the  doctrine,  not  only  in  the  world  in  general  but  even 
among  Catholics.  There  seemed  only  two  alternatives :  to  accept 
the  Definition  as  interpreted  by  Manning  and  Ward,  or  to  refuse  it 
altogether.  Those  who  were  known  not  to  agree  with  the  former 
were  despised  as  moral  cowards  for  not  doing  the  latter.  After  these 
two  letters  to  the  press  there  was  a  pause  of  more  than  two  years 
in  Newman's  public  utterances  —  rather  similar  to  the  pause  after 
his  letter  to  the  Globe  in  1862  and  before  the  Apologia.  In  both 
instances,  as  far  as  he  knew,  he  would  never  get  the  chance  to  say 
more. 

In  private  letters  Newman  sometimes  answered  the  same  sort  of 
insinuations  in  a  lighter  manner.  An  old  acquaintance,  Ellacombe, 
said  he  had  seen  in  the  papers :  '"What  will  Dr  Newman  do ?"  — 
Aye,  what  will  he?  ...  Why  cannot  you  make  up  your  mind  to 
return  to  us  ?  Oh  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  many  and  to  your- 
self too  is  my  belief/  Newman  said  he  wished  he  had  a  book  of 
replies  he  could  send  out  in  answer  to  such  questions.  'Don't  let 
me  hurt  you,  my  dear  Ellacombe,  by  thus  smiling  over  your  letter, 
for  I  am  not  hurt  at  you  —  "Make  up  my  mind  to  return"  —  Why, 
I  could  as  easily  "make  up  my  mind"  to  be  a  Garibaldian  or  a 
Siamese  twin.  Be  sure  there  is  as  much  chance  of  my  turning 
Anglican  again  as  of  my  being  the  Irish  Giant  of  the  King  of  Clubs. 
Don't  let  impertinent  pamphleteers  delude  you.'  He  then  asserted 
his  faith  in  the  strongest  terms  and  ended,  'This  is  why  I  cannot 
help  smiling  at  your  invitation,  though  it  comes  out  of  so  kind  a 
heart,  as  I  should  have  laughed  if  I  had  been  the  chicken,  to  whom 
the  good  wife  said  "Chick,  chick,  come  and  be  killed'".  This  was 
in  1870,  in  August. 

Although  during  these  years  Newman  was  writing  nothing  new, 
he  was  busy  all  the  time  editing  his  Anglican  works  for  republication ; 
considering  what  tiresome  work  this  involved  he  got  through  remark- 
ably quickly,  producing  several  a  year.  Some  he  was  able  to  utilize 
for  dedications  to  his  friends  —  as  of  the  University  Sermons  to 
Church.  He  also  made  graceful  acknowledgments  in  the  notes,  to 
Anglicans,  liberal  Catholics  and  his  deist  brother  Frank.  This  did 
not  go  unnoticed  in  certain  circles.  The  Dublin  reviewed  the  books 
with  respectful  resentment  and  deplored  the  resurrection  of  the 
essay  on  Lamennais. 

Another  republication  the  Dublin  disapproved  was  the  essay  on 
St.  John  Chrysostom  from  the  Rambler.  It  came  out  again  in  the 
same  year  (1872)  as  Fr.  Coleridge's  Life  ofSt  Francis  Xavier,  written 
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as  an  historical  biography  with  the  Saint's  own  letters.  Miss  Bowles, 
after  much  labour,  also  brought  out  a  life  of  St.  Jane  Frances  de 
Chantal,  executed  on  similar  lines.  All  three  efforts  were  severely 
criticized  by  the  Dublin  reviewer,  who  objected  that  this  method 
showed  only  'the  outer  life'  of  the  Saint,  and  praised  Faber  for 
following  the  true  spiritual  tradition  of  hagiography,  so  arranging 
things  that  readers  could  'turn  to  each  virtue  as  easily  as  to  an 
article  in  an  encyclopaedia*.  Newman's  essay  was  that  in  which  he 
had  objected  to  this  very  habit  of  'mincing  up  a  saint  into  virtues'. 

Faber's  perfections  were  still  being  sung  in  the  Dublin :  he  was 
'so  very,  very  Roman'.  Ambrose  St.  John,  on  the  contrary,  offended 
by  his  stressing  the  Englishness  of  his  old  friend  Miss  Boys,  who 
had  recently  died  —  he  printed  his  funeral  sermon  as  a  tribute. 
Miss  Boys'  Englishness  had  not  prevented  her  from  founding  and 
running  an  orphanage  at  Deal,  and  so  impressing  the  local  population 
with  her  goodness  that  all  the  shops  shut  on  the  day  of  her  funeral. 

As  well  as  republishing  his  old  works  Newman  was  going  through 
his  old  letters,  a  never-ending  process,  since  all  the  time  more  were 
accumulating.  In  November  1872  he  made  a  note  which  must  raise 
a  smile  from  anyone  who  has  seen  the  massive  collections  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory.  '  I  don't  wish  my  life  written 
—  because  there  is  so  little  to  say.'  Of  course,  as  he  explained,  what 
he  meant  was  that  very  little  could  be  written  of  the  period  after 
1845  without  'other  men's  toes  being  trod  upon'.  Controversy 
would  ensue ;  even  discreet  silences  would  provoke  it.  So  he  said : 
'These  collections  I  make  with  a  view  of  their  being  used  and  only 
used  in  defence  i.e.  if  enemies  make  misstatements  or  impute  motives, 
these  collections  are  authoritative  to  refer  to '.  This  was  his  intention, 
but  often  his  writer's  love  of  the  complexities  of  reality,  and  his 
affection  for  his  friends,  led  to  his  transcribing  far  more  than  was 
strictly  necessary  for  the  refuting  of  enemies.  For  the  same  reason 
he  was  ever  reluctant  to  destroy  letters,  theirs  or  his  own.  And  no 
one  who  has  any  pleasure  in  the  recreation  of  the  lives  of  past 
generations  can  regret  this  hoarding  habit  of  Newman's,  one  which 
he  shared  with  so  many  of  his  contemporaries. 

While  he  was  sorting  old  letters  he  was  continually  writing  new 
ones,  and  as  more  and  more  people  kept  his  letters  there  are  now  so 
many  as  to  give  almost  day  to  day  impressions  of  his  life.  Among 
those  dealing  with  great  things  are  mixed  hundreds  that  deal  with 
little,  including  notes  sent  from  Rednal.  In  one  Newman  demanded 
£5  to  be  sent  out  from  the  Oratory  for  the  haymakers,  'besides  the 
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beer  which  I  have  sent  Richard  for'.  The  animals  at  Rednal  were  a 
constant  source  of  interest.  *  All  that  wretched  Gip's  puppies  drown, 
I  hear.  Nero  starving  for  want  of  bones  —  won't  eat  biscuit.' 
Charlie,  'the  virtuous  pony*  which  Hope-Scott  had  given  them, 
died  in  1866  —  'his  mind  was  dear  to  the  last',  Newman  said,  'and 
without  losing  his  affection  for  humankind  he  commenced  a  lively, 
though,  alas,  not  lasting  friendship,  with  an  impudent  colt  of  a 
donkey.  ...  He  lies  under  two  sycamore  trees,  which  will  be,  by 
their  growth  and  beauty,  the  living  monument,  or  even  transforma- 
tion of  a  faithful  servant,  while  his  spirit  is  in  the  limbo  of  the 
quadrupeds.  Rest  to  his  manes  \  I  suppose  I  may  use  the  pagan 
word  of  a  horse.' 

The  impudent  donkey  was  the  cause  of  an  incident  in  October 
1870,  or  part  of  the  cause,  for  the  Rev.  E.  Z.  Lyttel  wrote  to  protest 
at  the  dreadful  goings-on  at  the  orphanage.  Newman  replied :  '  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  your  informant  has  been  mis- 
informed. No  horsewhip  has  been  used  in  the  orphanage,  no  boy 
has  been  lashed  ...  the  other  day  a  bad  boy  was  struck  with  a 
stick  —  and  before  he  was  struck,  as  he  well  deserved,  he  began 
shrieking.  I  hope  and  believe  he  has  been  sent  away  and  will  never 
shriek  in  that  house  again.  As  to  the  donkey,  whose  tail  was  pulled, 
he  is  a  very  sociable  animal  and  affords  great  amusement  to  the  boys. 
The  policeman,  I  am  told,  stood  by  and  laughed.  I  am  empowered 
by  the  inmates  of  the  house  to  invite  you  to  come  and  try  his  powers. 
For  he  is  able  to  pick  the  boys'  pockets  of  bread.  If  they  hit  him 
too  hard  or  pulled  his  tail,  it  must  be  recollected  that  donkeys  can 
give  as  well  as  take,  and  that  their  play,  as  well  as  boys'  play,  is 
rough.' 

From  some  time  in  the  seventies  a  boy  with  a  guinea-pig  remem- 
bered an  encounter  with  Newman.  He  was  Charles  Marson,  whose 
extremely  Evangelical  family  lived  near  the  Oratory  —  Newman 
was  pointed  out  to  him  as  'that  misguided  and  misguiding  man', 
and  the  child,  terrified  of  hell,  felt  sorry  for  him.  He  told  the  story, 
much  later,  in  the  third  person,  disguising  himself  under  another 
name.  'John  Henry,  not  then  a  Cardinal,  used  often  to  pass  the 
house  with  his  keen  old  saintly  face  poking  peakedly  out  of  his  com- 
forter, a  book  under  his  arm  and  a  loose  coat  on  his  back.  [Charles] 
used  to  watch  for  him  out  of  the  passage  window  and  both  tremble 
and  pity  him.  One  day  [Charles]  a  boy  in  knickerbockers,  had 
walked  down  to  the  market  and  bought  a  guinea  pig  with  his  pocket 
money,  which  he  was  carefully  bringing  home  in  a  brown  paper  bag* 
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Being  nervous,  not  only  of  "Satan  the  devouring  lion"  but  of  his 
emissaries  the  scoffing  street  boys,  he  used  to  walk  as  near  some 
kind  looking  man  as  he  could.  Father  Newman  came  out  of  New 
Street  Station  and  walked  as  if  without  noticing  things  upon  the 
earth,  and  [Charles]  crept  in  his  shadow  and  felt  safe.' 

He  continued  in  the  first  person:  'Perhaps  I  looked  rather 
obtrusively  at  his  protruding  chin  for  after  we  had  walked  some  way 
the  chin  dropped  and  I  saw  a  smile  steal  over  the  fixed  mouth,  a 
voice  said  tenderly  "What  is  your  name,  little  fellow  ? "  "Please  Mr 
John  Henry  Newman,"  I  answered,  "I  am  [Charles  Marson]  and  I 
am  staying  near  you  and  I  have  got  two  guinea  pigs  and  this  little 
one  which  the  man  says  is  called  Sugarplum."  We  walked  up  to 
Edgbaston  together  and  talked  of  guinea  pigs  and  I  observed  with 
some  wonder  that  he  did  not  know  much  about  them.  After  that  a 
friendship  was  established :  Father  Newman  would  always  laugh  if 
he  happened  to  see  me  take  off  my  hat  and  bow  profoundly  to  him. 
He  always  asked  after  Sugarplum  and  one  joyful  day  he  took  my 
hand  from  the  Five  Ways  to  the  "Plough  and  Harrow"  without 
speaking  and  when  we  parted  he  patted  my  head  and  said  "Be  a 
good  boy  and  love  God".  I  almost  told  him  that  this  was  impossible, 
for  how  could  little  lads  love  the  irascible  tyrant  whom  we  Evan- 
gelicals called  God?'  Marson  eventually  became  a  high  Anglican 
parson ;  it  was  he  who  suggested  to  Cecil  Sharp  the  collection  of 
English  folk  songs. 

Charles  Marson's  family  would  hardly  have  welcomed  Newman 
into  their  midst,  but  there  were  some  Catholic  families,  notably  the 
Brethertons,  where  he  became  a  favourite  friend.  When  Mrs. 
Bretherton  was  left  a  widow  he  was  consulted  a  good  deal  on  their 
affairs ;  she  had  a  large  family,  mostly  of  girls.  Years  later  one  of 
them  reminded  Newman  how  she  had  burst  into  tears  at  her  first 
confession,  and  how  he  had  come  out  of  the  confessional  to  comfort 
her.  He  was  especially  fond  of  Eleanor,  and  in  1865  notes  passed 
to  and  fro  on  the  subject  of  her  engagement  —  Newman  had  heard 
something  of  the  young  man  which  made  him  doubt  his  suitability. 
'My  dear  Mrs  Bretherton,  I  should  not  forgive  myself  if  I  did  not 
write  to  you  about  dear  Eleanor.  I  never  saw  her  as  she  was  yester- 
day. All  her  playfulness  was  gone ;  she  was  very  serious ;  and  her 
manner,  though  she  was  not  conscious  of  it,  was  nervous,  and  had 
the  appearance  of  a  mind  anxious  and  uneasy.  ...  I  seemed  to 
myself  to  see  the  day  (though  please  God  it  may  be  only  the  despon- 
dency of  old  age  in  me)  when  dear  Eleanor's  face  was  pale  and  her 
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manner  habitually  subdued  and  sad.'  It  was  partly  the  'forlorn 
prospect*  of  a  long  engagement  that  he  feared  for  her.  Poor  Eleanor 
became  very  ill,  but  persisted  in  marrying  her  young  man.  She  had 
many  difficulties,  and  continued  to  cling  affectionately  to  Newman, 
writing  anguished  letters,  when  he  was  in  his  eighties,  if  she  happened 
to  hear  rumours  that  he  was  ill. 

Newman  had  a  gift  for  making  friends  of  all  kinds  of  people  very 
different  from  himself.  There  survive  a  series  of  little  notes  from 
Jane  Todd,  a  seamstress  who  lived  in  Scarborough  and  always  signed 
herself  'Yours  respectfully*.  She  too  used  to  get  very  anxious  about 
Newman's  health.  In  1865  she  wrote:  'Stay  with  us,  stay  with  us 
dear  dear  Father  ...  do  you  use  horsehair  soles  that  go  inside  the 
shoe  —  the  friction  keeps  the  foot  warm'.  She  took  further  steps  to 
make  sure  he  kept  warm  by  making  for  him  'Braganza  waistcoats', 
and  drawers  for  the  winter,  and  was  anxious  to  send  thick  stockings, 
'pieces  of  silk  for  the  throat'  or  'a  better  made  cap'.  She  felt  she 
owed  everything  to  Newman.  'My  understanding  has  seen  His  truth 
in  you,  and  never  in  any  other  human  being.  I  know  you  are  His 
work,  and  His  own  servant  —  as  I  feel  the  sun  and  stars  are  His  — 
and  my  mind  rises  to  Him  in  praise  and  confidence  because  He  so 
condescends  to  show  me  signs  and  tokens  of  eternal  Life.' 

In  the  same  year  (1866)  Mother  Margaret  Hallahan  was  dying. 
She  suffered  a  long  illness,  and  Sister  Mary  Imelda  sent  news  of  her. 
'Mother  Margaret  says  she  always  was  jfiwwJ  of  you  and  now  shall  be 
fonder  of  you  than  ever,  and  she  is  afraid  she  shall  live  and  die  with  an 
irregular  affection  for  you  —  These  are  her  own  words,  as  you  may 
suppose,  as  she  lies  upon  her  sick  bed,  pondering  upon  your  kind 
expressions.' 

Friends  of  the  older  generation  were  dying,  like  leaves  falling 
from  a  tree,  as  Newman  once  described  it,  and  the  children  of 
friends  were  growing  up  and  marrying.  'A  secret  viz  Richard  Ward 
is  to  marry  Louisa  Simeon',  Newman  told  Ambrose.  (This  was  the 
son  of  F.  R.  Ward,  no  relation  to  W.  G.  Ward.)  'I  have  written  to 
both  mothers  to  congratulate  and  as  yet  have  got  no  answer  from 
either.  Well,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  write.  The  news,  which  both 
parties  told  me  at  once,  came  to  me  on  Francis  Ward's  anniversary.' 
He  added,  'They  wanted  me  to  marry  them.  Ain't  I  cruel?  but 
they  took  it  very  well.  They  said  —  your  no  is  better  than  another's 
yes.'  Louisa  actually  said :  'Your  "no"  was  so  much  more  beautiful 
than  anyone  else's  "yes"  could  have  been,  that  we  can  only  thank 
you  from  our  hearts  for  your  letter'.  Richard  came  for  Newman's 
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blessing.    His  sister  Eliza,  when  she  got  married,  visited  Newman 
at  Rednal  on  her  honeymoon :  her  grandson  is  now  an  Oratorian. 

Another  wedding,  of  Ryder's  sister  to  young  Hurrell  Froude, 
had  to  be  put  off  at  the  last  moment  as  Froude  was  taken  ill  —  Ryder 
reported  that  they  had  to  live  on  wedding  breakfast  for  days. 

Newman  became  more  and  more  fond  of  Rednal,  planting  trees 
there.  His  cousin  Louisa  Deane  sent  him  a  mulberry  tree  which 
he  planted  on  his  birthday  in  1872.  She  was  very  pleased  he  had 
come  back  into  her  life  again,  and  sent  him  news  of  her  family  in 
letters  beginning  'Dear  Cousin'  or  'Dear  John'.  Her  daughter 
Emmeline  was  later  to  make  two  portraits  of  Newman  as  a  Cardinal ; 
one  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

One  of  Newman's  great  trials  after  his  conversion  was  his  sister 
Jemima's  withdrawal  of  interest  in  his  affairs  and  her  refusal  to  allow 
him  to  see  her  children.  Newman's  belated  fame  and  popularity 
after  the  Apologia  softened  her  towards  him,  and  in  October  1865, 
when  Frank  was  staying  with  her,  she  wrote  and  asked  her  eldest 
brother  to  join  them.  The  gesture  provoked  from  Newman  a  reply 
in  which  he  'let  out'  his  feeling  on  the  subject  —  it  cleared  the  air, 
for  their  relationship  improved  from  then  onwards. 

'At  the  end  of  more  years  than  I  can  count  I  have  an  invitation 
from  you  to  Derby.  About  two  years  ago,  indeed,  when  you  were 
so  ill,  you  half  suggested,  if  I  went  home,  my  coming  your  way,  and 
that  was  all.  Never  an  invitation  from  your  husband.  You  have  let 
your  children  grow  up  and  I  not  know  them.  They  have  ever  been 
in  my  prayers.'  (He  also  had  their  birthdays  written  down  in  his 
diary.)  'When  you  came  here  in  1853,  I  asked  you  why  you  had 
not  brought  one  of  them  with  you,  and  you  repelled  or  evaded  the 
question.  When  you  came  on  that  occasion,  you  pointedly  refused 
to  see  Mrs.  Wootten  or  Mr.  St.  John,  both  of  whom  you  knew. 
You  said  as  plainly  as  possible  "  I  come  to  see  you  because  you  are 
my  brother,  but  I  will  have  none  of  your  belongings".  It  was  the 
same  when  John  (your  husband)  came  here  —  he  seemed  afraid 
every  minute  that  I  was  going  to  commit  him  to  some  recognition 
of  me,  as  what  I  am.' 

He  recalled  how  she  had  snubbed  all  his  efforts,  how  when  she 
expressed  interest  in  Loss  and  Gain  he  sent  it  to  her.  '  The  way  you 
thanked  me  was  to  write  me  word  that  "I  must  not  think  it  would 
have  any  effect  on  your  religious  convictions",  as  if  I  had  said  or 
thought  anything  leading  to  such  a  remark.  This  sort  of  ignoring 
what  I  am,  and  antagonism  to  me,  you  continue  down  to  this  day. 
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u  never,  down  to  the  letter  of  this  morning,  direct  to  me  as  "Dr 
wman"  or  as  at  "the  Oratory". 

'.  .  .  I  know  how  this  letter  will  pain  you,  but  it  is  impossible 
an  write  anything  else.  It  would  not  be  honest,  if  I  wrote  other- 
\t.  None  have  so  acted  towards  me  as  my  near  relations  and 
mexions.  ...  Of  course  it  much  pleases  me  to  have  a  change  in 
i,  however  late  —  but  you  cannot  bring  back  past  years.  I  am 
I  now.  I  do  not  easily  move  about,  never,  I  may  say,  by  my 
11.  ...  As  to  the  present  moment  my  duties  keep  me  here  — 
m  if  there  were  no  difficulties  about  my  health.  It  is  impossible 
hould  come  —  but  I  am  glad  to  have  what  I  never  have  had  for 
long/ 

Having  said  so  forcefully  what  he  felt,  Newman  too  softened, 
d  the  brother  and  sister  came  nearer  together  in  old  age.  Jemima 
ought  her  only  daughter  Jane  several  times  to  Birmingham ;  New- 
m  entertained  them  at  the  'Plough  and  Harrow*  and  took  them 
t  to  Rednal ;  he  made  friends  with  '  Janie*  and  played  Beethoven 
th  her ;  and  she  sent  him  her  first  cake,  with  requests  for  com- 
mits. In  1872  John  Mozley  died  after  a  long  illness ;  during  it 
swman  was  anxious  for  his  sister's  health,  and  begged  Anne  Mozley, 
10  now  lived  with  her  sisters  at  Barrow,  to  try  to  get  her  to  take  a 
liday  with  them.  He  wrote  almost  more  often  to  'Dear  Anne 
bzley '  than  to  Jemima.  But  now  that  Jemima  was  a  widow  he  was 
doser  touch  with  her  affairs,  went  to  see  her  several  times,  and 
:er  persuaded  Janie  to  draw  on  an  annuity  of  his,  £20  a  year  — 
Tow  don't  say  No*. 

About  the  time  of  John  Mozley's  death  Newman  went  up  to 
bbotsford  —  the  first  time  since  the  Achilli  trial  twenty  years 
fore  —  to  see  his  old  friend  Hope-Scott,  who  was  seriously  ill, 
ith  a  functional  disease  of  the  heart.  He  had  had  a  great  many 
wnestic  sorrows,  the  last  being  the  death  of  his  young  second  wife, 
ady  Victoria,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  sister,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
aving  him  with  three  little  girls  and  an  infant  son.  On  his  way  up 
Drth  Newman  nearly  lost  his  portmanteau  in  the  wrong  van.  'The 
ees  of  course  have  grown  up  here  very  much',  he  told  William 
feville  —  'and  I  want  to  pick  up  words  of  wisdom  for  Ambrose  — 
ut  he  will  be  sure  to  say  he  knows  all  about  it.'  Hope-Scott  was 
:>le  to  get  about  as  usual,  quietly,  and  talk.  He  said  afterwards 
fewman's  visit  was  like  a  fortnight  of  sunshine.  There  was  no 
idness  about  it,  except  in  the  doubt  as  to  how  long  Hope-Scott 
ould  live.  Newman  was  astonished  by  the  'excursionists'  who 
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came  to  look  at  Sir  Walter  Scott's  house,  and  would  actually  poke 
their  heads  through  the  windows. 

From  Abbotsford  he  told  Ambrose  of  an  incident  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  '  I  went  to  St  Paul's  to  hear  the  chanting  and  got  turned 
out  by  the  verger  —  serve  him  right.'  For  a  paragraph  appeared  in 
a  Somerset  paper  which  soon  got  round :  *  A  few  weeks  since  one 
of  the  vergers  of  the  Cathedral  accosted  a  poorly  dad  threadbare 
looking  individual  who  stood  scanning  the  alterations  in  the  sacred 
edifice  with  "Now  then,  move  on,  we  don't  want  any  of  your  sort 
here ! "  It  was  Dr  Newman ! ' 

Richard  Church  had  just  been  made  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  —  New- 
man, though  glad  his  worth  was  acknowledged  at  last,  was  sorry  to 
think  of  him  condemned  to  the  trials  of  a  high  administrative  post 
in  London.  Church,  who  had  gone  abroad  directly  after  Newman's 
visit  to  London  (en  route  for  Abbotsford),  only  heard  the  story  in 
December,  and  much  upset,  wrote  to  know  the  truth.  'Yes,  I  was 
morally  turned  out  and  I  told  you  at  the  time9,  said  Newman.  'I 
did  nothing  but  what  you  might  have  done  at  Chester  or  Carlisle, 
where  you  might  not  be  known.  I  stood  just  inside  the  doors 
listening  to  the  chanting  of  the  Psalms,  of  which  I  am  so  fond.  First 
came  Verger  one,  a  respectable  person,  inquiring  if  I  wanted  a  seat 
in  the  choir,  half  a  mile  off  me.  No,  I  said,  I  was  content  where  I 
was.  Then  came  a  second,  not  respectful,  with  a  voice  of  menace  — 
I  still  said  No.  Then  came  a  third,  I  don't  recollect  much  about 
him  except  that  he  said  he  could  provide  me  with  a  seat.  Then 
came  No  2  again  in  a  compulsory  mood,  on  which  I  vanished.' 

In  a  second  letter  he  repudiated  the  idea  that  he  was  threadbare. 
'On  the  contrary  it  was  simply  a  bran  new  coat  .  .  .  indeed  all  my 
visiting  clothes  are  new,  for  I  do  not  wear  them  here,  and  I  am 
almost  tempted,  like  a  footman  of  my  Father's  when  I  was  a  boy, 
who  had  a  legacy  of  clothes,  to  leave  home,  as  he  his  place,  in  order 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  wearing  them.' 

Threadbare  or  not,  the  news  that  Dr.  Newman  had  been  linger- 
ing in  St.  Paul's  and  turned  out  of  it  like  an  old  tramp,  came  just 
when  his  letter  to  The  Times  and  his  answer  to  Capes  had  focused 
attention  on  him,  and  set  people  wondering  anew  how  he  could 
remain  in  the  Catholic  Church  after  the  recent  events. 

After  Newman's  visit  Hope-Scott  left  Abbotsford  for  Hyferes, 
where  his  property  adjoined  that  of  Bellasis.  He  was  with  Bellasis 
in  January  1873  when,  after  an  illness  lasting  some  three  years,  the 
Serjeant  died.  His  youngest  son,  Henry,  afterwards  Fr.  Lewis 
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Bellasis  of  the  Binningham  Oratory,  and  then  about  fourteen,  was 
at  the  School.  On  the  day  of  his  father's  funeral  he  wrote:  'Father 
Newman  is  so  kind  to  me.  I  was  in  his  room  all  the  morning  on 
Monday.  He  told  me  that  what  God  does  is  always  for  the  best. 
.  .  ,  He  and  all  the  Fathers  say  Mass  for  papa  every  day.'  Newman 
wrote  to  Monica  Bellasis,  a  daughter,  also  at  school,  to  comfort  her : 
'He  was  one  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew.  His  loss  is  irreparable, 
but  I  bless  and  praise  God,  and  you,  my  dear  child,  must  do  so  too, 
that  he  has  been  allowed  to  live  so  long,'  Bellasis'  children  were 
all  devoted  to  him,  which  emphasizes  the  tribute  of  another  son, 
Edward,  about  this  time,  that  the  School  had  been  another  home  to 
him,  and  Newman  another  father.  He  told  Newman  how  delighted 
Bellasis  had  been  to  receive  the  dedication  of  the  Grammar,  and 
how  he  had  said,  'I  wonder  what  he  can  have  to  say  about  the  old 
Serjeant?' 

An  even  greater  loss  to  Newman  came  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
when  Henry  Wilberforce,  who  had  also  been  ill  a  long  time,  died 
at  Woodchester.  Newman  went  there  to  see  him  at  the  end  of 
March,  and  told  Jemima,  '  It  was  a  beautiful  day  and  he  was  sitting 
out  in  the  garden.  He  looked  inexpressibly  like  his  Father  —  most 
strangely  so  —  in  every  feature,  in  the  shape  and  colouring  of  his 
features.  It  is  dose  upon  40  years  when  his  father  died.'  Henry 
had  asked  particularly  about  Jemima.  Newman  described  his  state, 
physical  and  spiritual.  "He  has  given  over  reading  —  has  a  great 
disgust  of  eating,  I  believe  he  sleeps  well  at  nights  and  is  best  in  the 
morning.  I  saw  no  signs  of  a  clouded  mind  —  except  that  when  he 
is  drowsy  he  cannot  think  and  talk.  The  future  is  always  before 
him  —  his  one  idea  is  the  thought  of  meeting  his  God.  He  took 
leave  of  me  and  I  of  him,  as  if  we  were  never  to  meet  again  here.  I 
said  Mass  in  his  room  and  gave  him  communion.' 

In  his  last  years  Henry  suffered  much  from  feelings  of  inade- 
quacy —  that  he  had  done  little  or  nothing  for  God.  Newman  had 
always  tried  to  reassure  him  on  this  point.  'We  all  naturally  think 
we  have  done  nothing',  he  said  in  1871.  '  For  myself,  my  years  seem 
simply  wasted.'  Henry's  family  were  distressed  at  his  feelings.  To 
Wilfrid,  his  son,  Newman  wrote:  'There  never  was  a  man  more 
humble  than  your  dear  father  —  never  one  who  so  intimately 
realized  what  it  was  to  die  —  and  how  little  we  know,  and  how  much 
we  have  to  know  about  it.  Now  he  knows  all :  he  knows  all  that  we 
do  not  know.  He  has  the  reward  of  all  his  prayers ;  there  is  an  end 
of  all  his  fears.  He  has  served  God  with  a  single  aim  all  through 
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his  life  and  he  now  understands  how  good  it  has  been  to  have  done 
so.  I  have  known  him  intimately  for  forty-seven  years  and  he  has 
always  been  the  same.' 

Newman  went  to  Henry's  funeral.  Someone  who  was  present 
described  the  occasion  to  a  friend  and  the  account  found  its  way  into 
the  Weekly  Register.  'During  the  office  a  venerable  figure  came 
quietly  up  the  aisle  and  was  going  meekly  to  take  a  place  on  the  chairs 
at  the  side ;  but  H.  saw  him  and  took  him  into  the  sacristy ;  whence 
he  soon  made  his  appearance  in  cassock  and  cotta  in  the  choir  and 
was  conducted  to  the  Prior's  stall,  which  was  vacated  for  him.  This 
was  dear  Dr  Newman.  He  followed  the  office  with  them  [the 
Dominicans]  but  after  a  while  could  contain  his  tears  no  longer,  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  handkerchief.  ...  At  the  end  of  the  mass  Fr 
Bertrand  [Henry's  son  Arthur]  said  something  to  Dr  Newman  and 
after  a  little  whispering  the  venerable  man  was  conducted  to  the 
pulpit.  For  some  minutes  however  he  was  quite  incapable  of  speak- 
ing, and  stood,  his  face  covered  with  his  hands,  making  vain  efforts 
to  master  his  emotion.  At  last,  however,  after  two  or  three  attempts, 
he  managed  to  steady  his  voice  and  to  tell  us  that  he  knew  him  so 
intimately  and  loved  him  so  much  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
command  himself  sufficiently  to  do  what  he  had  been  so  unexpectedly 
asked  to  do  —  viz  to  bid  his  dear  friend  farewell.' 

But  he  managed  to  do  it.  Referring  to  Henry's  conversion  he 
said : ' "  when  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him,  as  it  did  to  Abraham 
of  old,  to  go  forth  from  that  pleasant  home,  and  from  his  dear  friends, 
and  all  he  held  dear  and  become  —  "  here  he  fairly  broke  down  again, 
but  at  last,  lifting  up  his  head,  finished  his  sentence  —  "a  fool  for 
Christ's  sake" '.  Certainly  Henry  had  been  a  fool  from  the  worldly 
point  of  view,  for  there  had  been  nothing  but  his  conscience  to  pre- 
vent him  from  being  as  successful  as  his  brother  Sam.  Later  this 
year  Newman  was  struck  with  the  different  fates  of  the  two  brothers, 
when  Sam,  holidaying  in  a  noble  house,  went  off  for  a  gallop  one 
morning,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  died  instantly. 

At  the  end  of  his  improvised  sermon  Newman  'earnestly  and 
sweetly  prayed  that  everyone  there  present  might  have  a  holy  and 
happy  death.  His  grief,  his  simple  unstudied  language,  and  gentle 
voice,  were  inexpressibly  touching.' 

When  Newman  returned  from  Henry's  funeral  he  found  a  tele- 
gram which  announced  the  death  of  Hope-Scott.  Mary  Monica, 
the  baby  of  Newman's  first  visit  to  Abbotsford,  and  Hope-Scott's 
only  surviving  child  of  his  first  marriage,  was  just  twenty-one. 
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Devoted  to  her  father,  she  wrote  to  tell  Newman  how  he  had  said 
again  and  again  'Fiat,  laudetur  .  .  .'  accepting  and  praising  the  will 
of  God,  hard  as  it  was.  '  He  loved  you  so',  said  the  girl  and  begged 
Newman  to  come  and  preach  at  the  Requiem  to  be  held  on  May  5th 
at  the  Jesuit  church  in  Farm  Street.  He  went,  and  the  Sermon, 
In  the  World  but  not  of  the  World,  was  printed  at  the  request  of  the 
family,  and  appears  in  later  editions  of  Sermons  on  Various  Occasions. 
He  spoke  of  Hope-Scott's  upright  professional  life  and  his  unobtru- 
sive charity  and  then  of  the  repeated  domestic  bereavements  and 
sorrows  he  had  suffered,  accepting  all  from  the  hand  of  God. 

This  funeral  was  also  reported  in  the  Catholic  papers.  'Weak 
with  old  age  and  sorrow,  Fr  Newman  had  almost  to  be  led  to  the 
pulpit,  but  the  simple  vigour  of  language  and  lucidity  of  style  so 
peculiarly  his  own  remained  what  they  have  ever  been.  When  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  his  discourse  he  came  to  speak  of  the  last 
hours  of  the  deceased,  Fr  Newman  almost  broke  down,  and  for  a 
moment  it  seemed  that  his  feelings  would  prevent  him  from  finishing.9 
But  somehow  he  did.  'Farewell,  but  not  farewell  for  ever,  dear 
James  Robert  Hope  Scott.  .  .  .' 

To  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  Hope-Scott's  mother-in-law,  who 
had  suffered  so  many  personal  losses,  Newman  wrote:  'As  for  me,  I 
too  am  like  a  tree  stripped  of  its  greenness  and  strength  in  losing 
first  one  and  then  another  of  my  dearest  friends'.  The  deaths  of 
these  faithful  friends,  laymen  who  had  stood  by  him  in  so  many 
trials,  left  great  blanks  in  Newman's  life.  There  was  an  end  to 
those  long  series  of  letters,  coining  and  going,  the  sharing  of  past 
memories  and  present  interests.  All  these,  too,  died  while  Newman 
was  still  under  a  doud  and  none  were  alive  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of 
his  Cardinalate.  Newman's  Anglican  friends,  and  those  Catholics 
who  opposed  him,  lived  to  see  him  thus  honoured  —  the  Catholics 
who  had  stood  by  him  in  the  hours  of  trial  were  nearly  all  dead. 
Many  were  gone  even  before  the  preliminary  triumph  of  his  Letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  those  who  had  most  wished  him  to 
speak  about  the  powers  of  the  Pope  were  not  there  to  hear  the  words 
when  at  last  he  was  able  to  bring  them  out. 


1874-1875 
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NEWMAN  was  not  well  in  August  1874  —  he  told  Miss  Bowles  'it 
was  due  to  a  sort  of  accident'.  He  was  bad  enough  for  Neville  to 
send  "accounts'  of  him  to  Bittleston,  who  was  on  holiday.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  occasion  for  his  opening  the  private  exercise  book, 
unused  since  the  happy  entry  on  the  Grammar  of  Assent  four  years 
before,  and  writing,  on  August  3oth:  *I  have  so  depressing  a  feeling 
that  I  have  done  nothing  through  my  long  life  —  and  especially 
that  now  I  am  doing  nothing  at  all.  Anglicans  indeed  rather  think 
more  of  what  I  have  written  than  they  did,  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
letters  I  receive  —  but,  as  to  Catholics,  they  would  not  deny  that  I 
have  done  some  good  service  towards  bringing  Anglicans  into  the 
Church,  nay,  am  perhaps  doing  so  still ;  but,  as  to  the  great  con- 
troversies of  the  day,  about  the  divinity  of  Christianity  etc,  they 
think  I  am  pass£  —  at  least  this  (perhaps  rather)  that  I  have  taken 
a  wrong  line  in  respect  to  them.  At  least  I  think  the  Jesuits  do. 
They  would  think  my  line  too  free  and  sceptical,  that  I  made  too 
many  admissions  etc.  On  the  contrary  I  cannot  at  all  go  along  with 
them  —  and,  since  they  have  such  enormous  influence  just  now, 
and  are  so  intolerant  in  their  views,  this  is  pretty  much  the  same  as 
saying  I  have  not  taken,  and  do  not  take,  what  would  popularly  be 
called  the  Catholic  line.'  He  thought  the  Jesuits'  sentiments  to- 
wards him  had  changed  somewhat  since  the  Council,  and  the 
Grammar  of  Assent. 

'But  then  I  think  —  what  is  this  to  me ?  God  will  provide  — 
He  knows  what  is  best.  Is  He  less  careful  for  the  Church,  less  able 
to  defend  it  than  I  am?  Why  need  I  fash  myself  about  it?  What 
am  I  ?  my  time  is  out.  I  am  pass6  —  I  may  have  done  something 
in  my  day  —  but  I  can  do  nothing  now.  It  is  the  turn  of  others. 
And  if  things  seem  done  clumsily,  my  business  is,  not  to  criticize, 
but  to  have  faith  in  God.  ...  It  is  enough  for  me  to  prepare  for 
death  —  for,  as  it  would  appear,  nothing  else  awaits  me  —  there  is 
nothing  to  do.' 
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In  October  he  went  back  to  the  subject  again,  startled  to  discover 
how  little  he  had  written  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  There  were  two 
chief  reasons  for  this  —  suspicion  in  influential  quarters,  and  the 
difficulty  he  had  always  had  in  writing  without  a  'call'  —  a  specific 
occasion  which  demanded  his  attention.  The  Grammar  of  Assent 
was  an  exception ;  for  years  he  had  been  struggling  to  bring  it  to 
birth,  and  when  it  was  done  he  was  not  sure  it  was  what  he  had 
meant  to  do. 

A  few  weeks  after  he  wrote  this  the  last  great  'call'  of  his  life 
suddenly  came.  On  Guy  Fawkes  day,  appropriately,  Gladstone 
brought  out  a  fierce  Expostulation  against  the  Vatican  Decrees, 
maintaining  that  the  Pope  could  now  command  Catholics  to  act 
contrary  to  their  civil  allegiance  on  pain  of  eternal  damnation. 
*  Depose  Queen  Victoria  or  go  to  hell*  were  now  predictable  alterna- 
tives —  though  Gladstone  put  his  case  in  the  more  measured  terms 
habitual  to  his  public  orations. 

Gladstone  was  feeling  sore  about  Catholics  in  politics,  for  earlier 
that  year  his  government  had  fallen  because  the  Irish  members  had 
helped  to  throw  out  a  Bill  in  which  he  had  proposed  certain  univer- 
sity measures  for  Ireland  he  had  expected  them  to  approve  —  though 
Newman  could  have  told  him  they  would  not.    Newman  indeed 
thought  of  writing  on  this,  but  Monsell,  one  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
members,  begged  him  to  refrain,  because  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
political  situation.    Gladstone  was  out  of  power,  due,  he  thought,  to 
ingratitude  and  clerical  pressure,  and  this  seemed  to  him  a  portent 
of  the  new  order  instituted  by  the  Vatican  Council.    He  was  corre- 
sponding with  Acton  and  Dollinger,  and  from  what  they  said  con- 
cluded that  something  had  gone  vitally  wrong  with  Rome  in  1870. 
Rome  had  always  been  corrupt,  but  now  it  had  suffered  a  meta- 
morphosis into  a  religion  unrecognizable  as  Christianity.     Then 
Manning  was  reported  in  The  Times  as  saying  that  the  Pope  had  a 
universal  temporal  authority  and  that  Catholics  owed  him  a  civil 
allegiance.    This  was  a  misunderstanding,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  a 
(proof)  copy  of  Gladstone's  pamphlet,  Manning  wrote  to  The  Times 
and  the  New  York  Herald  to  deny  that  the  Decree  of  Papal  Infallibility 
had  any  bearing  whatever  on  the  civil  allegiance  of  Catholics.    But 
he  had  only  himself  to  thank,  for  it  was  his  fanatical  defence  of  the 
Pope's  Temporal  Power  which  gave  rise  to  such  misunderstandings. 
Denials  notwithstanding,   Gladstone's  pamphlet  had  a  huge 
success.   It  was  written  in  that  tone  of  high  moral  indignation  which 
so  appeals  to  the  British  public.    It  sold  in  thousands  and  went 
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rapidly  into  cheap  editions,  reaching  further  down  in  society  than 
was  usual  with  the  pamphlets  of  statesmen,  even  in  those  pamphlet- 
reading  days.  Gladstone,  though  he  did  not  use  the  crudities  of  No- 
Popery  agitators,  was  angry  enough  to  appeal  to  the  same  prejudices 
by  the  fierceness  of  his  tone.  Most  readers  did  not  care  if  Catholics 
had  'repudiated  the  ancient  Church'  so  long  as  it  was  said  that  they 
were  refurbishing  'the  rusty  tools'  of  intrigue,  assassination,  torture 
and  the  rest.  What  horrified  Gladstone,  however,  was  what  he 
called  'Absolute  Obedience1  — the  mental  slavery  to  which  Catho- 
lics were  reduced  by  the  new  decrees.  That  Pius  IX  had  no  temporal 
power  in  Italy  made  no  difference,  for  might  he  not  take  revenge 
through  his  far-flung  subjects?  Gladstone  no  doubt  had  much 
excuse  for  his  indignation,  but  his  pamphlet  had  an  inflammatory 
effect  on  the  public  mind,  from  The  Times  downwards,  that  at  first 
threatened  to  repeat  the  violences  of  1850,  and  certainly  made  the 
position  of  Catholics,  a  small  minority  in  England,  extremely 
uncomfortable. 

An  avalanche  of  letters  now  descended  on  Newman,  begging 
him  to  answer  Gladstone.  'All  eyes  are  turned  to  you',  said  one. 
Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Bishop  Brown,  Dr.  Russell  of  Maynooth,  old 
Phillipps  de  Lisle,  Monsell  (now  Lord  Emly)  and  even  Lord  Acton 
joined  the  chorus.  Acton  had  written  a  letter  to  The  Times  which,  he 
told  Newman,  he  feared  might  get  him  excommunicated.  Manning 
wrote  to  him,  demanding  that  he  should  declare  unconditional 
allegiance  to  the  Decrees ;  Acton  evaded  him  by  pointing  out  that 
he  did  not  live  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Westminster,  and  thus  did  not 
come  under  Manning's  jurisdiction.  Acton  told  Newman  the  history 
of  this  episode  in  December,  and  said  that  the  decrees  themselves 
were  no  difficulty  to  him.  'I  take  it  no  interpretation  holds  that  is 
inconsistent  with  tradition  and  with  former  decrees  .  .  .  time  will 
show.'  Acton  was  the  most  intransigent  of  the  opposition  in  Eng- 
land, as  Manning's  cross  notes  about  him  witness ;  yet  at  heart 
he  did  not  lose  faith.  Manning's  diplomacy  failed  with  Acton; 
he  took  the  worst  possible  method  of  managing  him.  Any  suggestion 
of  threats  only  made  Acton's  aristocratic  hackles  rise. 

But  Newman  needed  no  urging  now.  Gladstone's  pamphlet 
provided  him  with  exactly  the  sort  of  opening  he  could  best  use. 
In  effect,  if  not  in  intention,  it  was  an  attack  on  the  Church  which 
endangered  the  safely  of  Catholics  and  impugned  their  good  faith 
as  citizens.  It  was  an  attack,  moreover,  made  through  the  Infalli- 
bility Decree,  imperfectly  understood,  which  gave  an  opportunity 
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for  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  in  a  legitimately  minimist  sense. 
Finally,  the  decree,  and  the  Catholic  idea  of  the  authority  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Pope,  were  both  misunderstood  largely  because 
of  the  fanatical  campaign  pursued  in  recent  years  by  the  ultra- 
infallibilist  clique,  claiming  to  represent  the  majority,  but  really 
exaggerating  both  the  meaning  and  the  application  of  the  doctrine. 
Thus,  just  as  in  answering  Pusey,  in  1866,  Newman  was  able  to 
defend  the  Church,  and  to  distinguish  between  the  extremist  and 
the  traditional  views.  When  he  came  to  publish  his  pamphlet,  he 
put  it  with  the  Letter  to  Pusey  in  the  second  volume  of  Anglican 
Difficulties,  because  it  was  in  fact  a  continuation  of  what  he  had 
attempted  then.  As  with  Mary,  so  now  with  the  Pope's  prerogatives, 
Newman  expressed  and  explained  the  tradition,  quietly  putting  the 
exaggerations  in  their  place. 

But  it  was  a  delicate  operation.  On  November  23rd  he  told 
Monsell, '  I  have  been  hard  at  it  for  5  or  6  hours  a  day  for  5  or  6  weeks 
and  have  produced  nothing.  I  have  written  quires  but  not  pleased 
myself  and  begun  again.  Gladstone  is  so  rambling  and  slovenly  it 
is  difficult  to  follow  him  with  any  logical  exactness.  I  can't  get  a 
plan.  To-day  I  have  begun  a  new  arrangement.  .  .  .'  Still  this 
did  not  satisfy  him.  On  December  6th  he  began  yet  again:  'it 
proved  satisfactory  to  me  —  and  from  that  time  I  went  on  without 
a  stop',  he  said  to  Monsell  later.  'That  morning  I  said  to  myself 
"I  have  not  said  Mass  for  my  attempt"  and  so  I  then  did  so.  It 
was  St  Clement's  day  too.  ...  I  am  very  bold  —  and  cannot  be 
surprised  if  I  make  some  people  very  angry.  But  if  I  am  to  write  I 
will  say  my  say/ 

cSome  people'  were  of  course  Manning  and  Ward  and  their 
allies.  Newman  alluded  to  them  with  his  usual  tact  and  without 
names,  but  it  was  clear  enough  who  those  men  were  who  fanned  the 
flames  and  left  others  to  put  them  out,  and  who  pressed  their  views 
with  such  violence  as  to  hurt  consciences.  For  he  admitted  'that 
there  has  been  of  late  years  a  fierce  and  intolerant  temper  abroad, 
which  scorns  and  virtually  tramples  on  the  little  ones  of  Christ'. 
Nevertheless,  the  greater  part  of  Newman's  pamphlet  dealt  with 
the  questions  raised  by  Gladstone's,  of  the  supremacy  of  conscience, 
of  religious  and  civil  authority,  the  real  meaning  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope  —  all  in  his  most  telling  and  vivid  and  lucid  style,  and 
with  the  utmost  good  temper  and  charity  of  tone  towards  Protestants. 

Monsell  supplied  Newman  with  some  useful  historical-political 
information ;  it  was  typical  that  it  was  a  lay  friend  who  did  this. 
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Newman  did  not  want  to  address  his  pamphlet  directly  to  Gladstone, 
since  Gladstone's  had  not  in  any  sense  been  directed  at  him.  The 
young  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  one  of  the  many  who  urged  New- 
man to  write ;  he  was  the  first  Catholic  layman  and  the  first  peer  of 
the  realm ;  the  question  of  spiritual  and  civil  allegiance  was  one  in 
which  he  was  necessarily  concerned,  so  Newman  asked  if  he  might 
address  the  pamphlet  to  him.  The  Duke  was  abroad  and  wrote, 
gratified  but  shy,  modestly  suggesting  that  Newman  ought  to  have 
a  stand-up  fight  with  Gladstone.  No,  Newman  replied  on  December 
i2th,  fearing  he  had  been  inconsiderate  in  making  the  request,  'I 
am  too  old  to  stand  up  to  my  man  as  a  champion.  ...  I  am  too 
old  to  give  my  opinion  unasked,  when  no  duty  compels  me/  He 
added  that  of  course  he  had  no  intention  of  making  the  Duke  answer- 
able for  his  views.  It  was  not  fear,  only  youthful  modesty,  which 
had  made  the  Duke  hesitate,  and  he  now  accepted  the  dedication 
with  'great  happiness*.  Thanking  him,  Newman  said,  'I  am  not, 
as  you  fancy,  paying  you  a  compliment,  .  .  .  but  you  are  doing  me 
a  great  favour*.  That  did  not  prevent  the  Duke  from  being  very 
proud  to  be  associated  with  Newman  in  his  work. 

The  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  actually  in  print  by  January 
I4th,  1875.  Before  that,  the  news  had  got  out  that  Newman  was 
writing,  and  he  was  besieged  with  inquiries  from  eager  editors  who 
wished  to  be  the  first  to  serialize  it  in  their  magazines.  It  was  an- 
other sign  of  Newman's  immense  prestige.  Of  all  Newman's  writings, 
except  the  Apologia,  this  was  the  most  immediately  successful.  It 
completely  reversed  the  public  attitude.  It  is  quite  extraordinary 
to  read  the  newspapers  of  the  time  and  see  their  tone  change  within 
a  few  weeks.  When  Gladstone's  Expostulation  came  out  The  Times 
spoke  of  the  Pope  as  a  'foreign  power'  and  said  of  infallibility  'now 
that  it  is  concentrated  in  the  breast  of  a  single  man,  it  is  a  thunder- 
bolt which  may  be  launched  at  any  time'.  As  to  the  practical  issue : 
'But  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  brought  itself  into  direct 
and  visible  antagonism  with  civil  allegiance  throughout  the  world 
has  now  become  unquestionable  to  all  but  that  portion  of  Roman 
Catholics  who  are  content  to  believe  without  reasoning'. 

Yet  the  reaction  to  Newman's  Letter  was  such  that  Gladstone 
himself  wrote,  'you  may  from  the  newspapers  of  this  morning  per- 
ceive that  yesterday  was  a  busy  day  with  me,  for  I  had  to  fold  my 
mantle  and  to  die'.  He  thanked  Newman  'for  the  genial  and  gentle 
manner  in  which  you  have  treated  me,  and  the  evident  unwillingness 
you  have  shown  to  fasten  upon  me  censures  which  you  not 
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unnaturally  think  I  deserve'.    To  a  friend  he  wrote  of  Newman's 
style  that  it  was  so  wonderful  it  had  always  'an  exciting  effect  upon 
him,  and  made  him  wish  to  shout  and  do  something  extravagant*. 
In  this  case,  however,  he  drew  in  his  horns  a  little,  when  he  brought 
out,  almost  at  once,  his  reply:  'Vaticanism*.    He  was  not  only 
courteous  to  Newman  in  it,  but  allowed  he  had  proved  his  point 
about  civil  allegiance  —  only  to  insist  more  fanatically  than  ever  that 
a  new  spirit  had  entered  Rome  which  was  going  to  change  everything. 
But  now  the  newspapers  did  not  follow  him.    The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  said  that  Gladstone  was  like  a  man  who  shouted  'Stop 
thief!'  behind  a  respectable  citizen,  and  then,  when  his  victim 
indignantly  turned  out  his  pockets,  said  that  the  object  of  the  hue 
and  cry  was  achieved.    Newman,  they  said  too,  had  shown  them, 
among  other  things,  that  Catholics  could  differ  with  each  other. 
From  the  Anglican  Guardian's  review  it  is  dear  that  what  Newman 
said  of  the  work  of  theologians  in  interpreting  dogmatic  decrees  was 
news  to  them.    Misunderstandings  were  cleared  up  in  every  direc- 
tion.   The  only  cause  for  misgiving  was  the  doubt  expressed  as  to 
whether  Newman  really  represented  Catholics.    The  St.  James' 
Chronicle  thought  it  impossible  to  find  a  'juste  miKeu9  between  Man- 
ning and  Acton,  and  that  Newman  was  very  precariously  poised  — 
'  Newman  though  he  be,  it  is  impossible  to  remain  long  seated  on 
needle  points'. 

Although  it  was  plain  that  Newman  had  scored  a  success  with 
Protestants,  Catholic  reactions  were  more  complex.    An  Anglican 
correspondent  of  Newman's,  MacColl,  reported  a  conversation  in 
which  an  Ultramontane  had  said  he  wished  Newman's  works  could 
be  put  on  the  Index,  whereupon  'a  strong  Protestant  retorted  that 
Rome  would  not  dare  to  offer  such  an  affront  to  England9.    Miss 
Bowles  spoke  for  many  when  she  confessed  to  "the  burthen  dragging 
down  her  love  and  loyalty  .  .  .  rebuke  after  rebuke  has  been  given 
for  feeling  its  weight,  but  your  dear  noble  fearless  Letter  has  un- 
loosed it  and  thrown  it  off  for  ever'.   As  usual  she  passed  on  what 
she  knew  of  the  personal  reactions  of  the  Ultramontanes,  saying  of 
Ward,  'He  is  in  a  terrible  state  about  the  Letter  —  and  yet  I  agree 
with  Louy  Ward  [n6e  Louisa  Simeon]  that  if  he  met  you  face  to  face 
he  would  burst  into  tears  and  you  would  come  to  more  understanding 
than  now  seems  possible'. 

There  comes  a  point  in  the  life  of  every  doctrinaire  when  feeling 
erupts  in  his  abstract  world  —  such  a  moment  came  to  Ward  now. 
He  suffered  a  reflection  of  the  pain  his  theorizing  had  inflicted  on 
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others  when  he  read  Newman's  words  about  'trampling  on  the  little 
ones  of  Christ*.  He  had  to  take  a  double  dose  of  chloral  to  get  to 
sleep.  The  personal  situation  eased  when  Newman  wrote  and 
thanked  him  'for  the  frank  and  generous  way*  in  which  he  had 
spciken  of  what  Newman  had  written  'at  other  times  and  now*. 
Ward,  his  son  remembered,  was  upset  that  Newman,  instead  of 
ending  'yours  aifectionately*  wrote  'with  much  affection  yours  most 
sincerely*.  Those  who  complained  of  Newman's  sensitiveness  were 
abnormally  sensitive  themselves  to  every  nuance  in  his  words. 

Ward's  reply  is  pathetic  in  its  total  inability  to  see  things  in  any 
way  but  his  own.  'Your  chief  charge  against  me  is  that  I  "make  my 
own  belief  the  measure  of  the  belief  of  others".  As  these  words 
stand,  they  do  not  convey  to  me  any  definite  idea.  ...  It  has 
always  appeared  to  me  that  a  Catholic  thinker  or  writer  ought  to 
aim  at  this:  viz,  so  to  think  and  write  as  he  judges  the  Holy  See  .  .  . 
would  wish  him  to  think  and  write.  I  have  often  said  in  the  Dublin 
Review  that  peace  and  truth  are  in  some  sense  necessarily  antagonis- 
tic ;  that  every  proclamation  of  truth  is  a  disturbance  of  peace,' 
It  was  for  the  Pope  to  decide  when  such  a  disturbance  was  or  was 
not  necessary.  But  though  Ward  was  'daily  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  his  aim  had  been  a  true  one',  he  was  willing  to  admit 
mistakes  of  judgment,  and  lamented  that  ever  since  the  divergence 
between  Newman  and  himself,  he  had  felt  'an  intellectual  orphan*. 

Wilfrid  Ward,  his  son,  has  told  a  story  that  has  become  very 
well  known,  and  has  been  given  weight  and  meaning  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  importance.  W.  G.  Ward  dreamed  that  he  found 
himself  at  a  dinner  party  sitting  next  to  a  veiled  lady  whose  conver- 
sation was  so  fascinating  that  Ward  exclaimed, '  I  have  not  heard  such 
conversation  since  I  knew  John  Henry  Newman  at  Oxford*.  Where- 
upon the  mysterious  lady  threw  back  her  veil  announcing,  '  I  am 
John  Henry  Newman ! '  The  dream  has  been  taken  to  give  informa- 
tion about  Newman,  when  it  is  surely  a  cardinal  point  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams  that  their  information  relates  to  the  dreamer. 
That  Ward  identified  Newman  in  his  dream  with  a  fascinating  lady 
does  not  prove  that  Newman  ought  to  have  been  one ;  it  tells  us 
nothing  about  Newman,  but  quite  a  lot  about  Ward.  He  was  very 
lAuch  the  intellectual,  his  mind  concentrated  on  logical  reasoning, 
and  noticeably  deficient  in  those  qualities  of  imagination,  intuition 
and  sympathy  which  are  associated  with  the  feminine  side  of  human 
nature  and  are  often  symbolized  in  the  image  of  a  woman.  But 
women  have  minds,  though  heart  may  rule,  and  men  have  hearts, 
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though  mind  may  rule.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  artists  of  all  kinds 
have  this  *  feminine*  side  of  their  nature  highly  developed,  and  that 
the  most  balanced  people  of  either  sex  are  those  in  whom  these  two 
energies  of  being  act  in  unity,  so  that  there  is  no  knowing  without 
loving  and  no  loving  without  knowing.  Newman  was  certainly  one 
in  whom  the  intuitive  region  of  the  personality  was  as  profoundly 
developed  as  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  in  his  antagonism  to  New- 
man, Ward  was  opposing  the  sense  of  mystery  and  the  sympathy 
with  others  that  he  himself  so  signally  lacked.  In  his  dream  this  lost 
side  of  himself,  in  the  image  of  a  woman,  easily  identified  itself  with 
the  image  of  the  man  whom  he  had  found  'the  most  attractive  person 
he  had  ever  met9  and  whom,  when  he  was  awake,  he  identified  as  a 
lost  father,  in  calling  himself  'an  intellectual  orphan9.  This  makes 
one  feel  sorry  for  Ward,  but  has  nothing  much  to  do  with  Newman, 
except  to  demonstrate  once  more  the  ambivalent  feelings  he 
unconsciously  roused  in  the  converts. 

In  spite  of  his  feelings  about  Newman,  Ward  continued  to  dis- 
like his  doctrine,  as  expressed  in  the  Letter.  It  was  also  unpopular 
in  certain  circles  in  Rome,  and  the  indefatigable  Fr.  Bottalla  im- 
mediately wrote  several  critical  articles  which  he  sent  to  the  English 
Catholic  papers.  It  was  a  sign  of  Newman's  success  in  calming  a 
dangerous  situation  that  the  Tablet  refused  to  print  them.  They 
appeared  in  the  Catholic  Times,  which  meant  they  had  less  official 
prestige.  The  Tablet' $  policy  was  no  doubt  guided  by  Manning, 
who  wrote  to  Rome  on  February  9th,  urging  that  there  should  be 
no  kind  of  condemnation  of  Newman,  since  his  pamphlet  was  doing 
so  much  good.  Although  Manning  did  not  personally  approve  what 
Newman  said,  he  realized  that  censure  from  Rome  would  undo  all 
the  benefits  secured  for  the  Church  in  England  by  the  success  of 
Newman's  work  of  pacification  and  explanation.  Manning  had  an 
acute  sense  of  situation,  and  never  let  his  personal  feelings  overrule 
his  knowledge  of  what  was  best  for  the  Church. 

O'Callaghan,  Manning's  Rector  of  the  English  College  in  Rome, 
saw  the  Pope  and  wrote  on  February  i6th,  'The  Holy  Father  said 
to  me  this  morning  that  he  understood  you  were  afraid  that  he  was 
going  to  condemn  Father  Newman,  but  that  he  had  no  such  intention, 
though  he  would  wish  some  friend  might  let  Newman  know  that 
there  were  some  objectionable  passages  in  his  pamphlet.  He  had 
heard,  he  said,  that  good  had  been  effected  by  it,  and  that  the  notion 
of  Newman's  opposition  to  the  Pope  was  completely  dispelled.  To 
all  this  I  gave  respectful  assent.'  O'Callaghan  also  reported  that 
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the  authorities  in  Rome  were  *  quite  satisfied*  with  Manning's  own 
pamphlet,  'though  Nardi  and  some  others  seemed  to  think  it 
savoured  of  conciliation*.  Enclosed  in  the  mental  world  of  Roman 
politics,  some  Italian  prelates  of  the  period  were  unable  to  realize 
the  situation  in  other  countries.  Manning  himself  was  soon  to  lose 
patience  with  their  lack  of  realism ;  less  than  ten  years  after  the 
Council  he  was  grumbling  at  the  rigidity  of  those  he  had  abetted 
for  so  long,  and  revising  his  opinions  on  the  necessity  for  the  Tem- 
poral Power.  But  this  did  not  happen  till  after  he  received  his 
Cardinalate.  The  honour  was  announced  about  now;  Newman 
wrote  his  congratulations  on  Easter  Eve  and  Manning  replied 
warmly.  He  did  not,  however,  pass  on  anything  of  what  the  Pope 
had  said  about  Newman. 

Newman  was  naturally  watching  for  signs  of  official  Catholic 
reactions.  When  Cardinal  Cullen  made  an  approving  reference  to 
him  in  his  Pastoral,  Newman  wrote  to  thank  him,  and  took  it  as  a 
hint  that  all  was  well.  Meanwhile  letters  from  the  general  public, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  continued  to  pour  in,  full  of  gratitude. 
One,  who  had  felt  his  faith  shaking,  said, '  I  have  been  pacing  up  and 
down  my  room  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  shouting  "Oh  I  the 
grand  old  Newman ! "  *  Fr.  Harper,  the  Jesuit  critic  of  the  Grammar 
of  Assent  called  him,  to  a  friend,  "the  dear  Giant*  and  said  there  was 
quite  a  furore  at  Stonyhurst.  The  agnostic  William  Froude  seized 
tie  pamphlet  from  his  wife,  and  called  it '  magnificent*.  Rogers  was 
amused  at  parts,  which  reminded  him  of  an  expression  of  Newman's : 
'the  flourishing  fellow  who  writes  the  Briefs'.  Professor  Robertson 
wrote  anxiously,  hoping  'you  will  husband  your  physical  strength 
and  not  take  such  long  walks  as  you  did  last  summer'.  Bishop 
Moriarty,  congratulating  from  Ireland,  said,  'one  can*t  blame  Pro- 
testants who  see  Catholics  following  a  guide  as  infallible  whom  they 
believe  to  be  not  only  fallible  but  always  wrong  —  imagine  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  declared  infallible!'  Moriarty's  letters 
sufficiently  show  why  he  was  not,  as  Newman  had  wished,  appointed 
his  successor  at  the  Catholic  University.  More  would  have  been 
heard  of  that  institution  had  he  been  the  Rector. 

In  March  Richard  Simpson  wrote,  not  only  to  congratulate,  but 
to  thank  Newman  for  mentioning  his  Life  of  Edmund  Campion  in 
the  Letter  —  it  had  been  put  in  a  footnote  —  'especially  as  I  know 
you  disapproved  of  the  way  I  spoke  of  some  of  the  Popes'.  It  was 
certainly  typical  of  Newman,  aware  of  the  uncertainty  of  his  own 
reputation,  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  refer  to  the  enfant  terrible  of  the 
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Rambler  days,  whom  Ward  considered  worse  than  a  heretic.  'But 
the  charity  you  show  to  men  in  difficulties  is  boundless',  said  Simp- 
son, 'and  you  will  like  to  know,  often  efficacious.1  His  friend, 
Admiral  Hall,  was  making  his  first  communion  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  his  difficulties  taken  away  by  the  Letter.  Nor  was  the 
Admiral  by  any  means  the  only  convert  brought  to  take  the  plunge 
by  reading  the  pamphlet 

Mr.  Allen,  the  confirmed  protester,  wrote  to  Newman:  'You 
are  the  only  one  I  ever  grudged  to  Rome.  May  you  come  back 
before  it  is  too  late!* 


The  Loss  of  Ambrose  St.  John 

IN  January,  startled  at  the  unexpected  success  of  the  Letter,  Newman 
said  to  William  Neville,  'Now  we  must  prepare  for  some  great  trial 
to  counterbalance  this  good  fortune'.  Later  he  noted  sadly,  'I 
little  thought  that  the  trial  was  connected  with  Ambrose'.  All  his 
life  Newman  expected  to  suffer  for  any  success  he  had,  and  he  was 
never  wrong.  To  him  it  seemed  the  necessary  pattern  of  Christian 
experience,  after  the  example  of  Christ. 

Knowing  all  the  'critical  jealous  eyes'  that  watched  his  every 
word,  he  had  taken  care  to  support  his  interpretation  of  the  Decree 
of  Infallibility  with  the  authority  of  Bishop  Fessler,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Council,  whose  expert  analysis  had  received  the  approval  of 
the  Pope  himself.  To  back  Newman  up,  Ambrose  St.  John  under- 
took the  translation  of  Fessler's  book.  To  be  any  use  it  must  come 
out  as  soon  as  possible  and  he  worked  at  high  pressure  up  to  six 
hours  a  day,  and  sometimes  sat  up  at  night.  *  Ambrose  died  of  over- 
work', Newman  wrote  after  his  death.  Ambrose  was  going  to  be 
sixty  in  June  and  translating  Fessler  was  only  one  of  his  multiple 
activities.  Besides  the  responsibility  of  the  School  he  gave  religious 
instructions  and  lectures,  and  shared  with  Newman  in  producing 
the  Latin  plays.  Parish  work  had  always  been  his  chief  interest, 
and  just  after  an  attack  of  bronchitis  in  the  spring  told  Newman 
'in  a  tone  of  triumph  that  one  day  he  had  been  six  hours  in  the  con- 
fessional'. He  had  charge  of  the  Altar  Society,  and  he  was  the 
Father  Minister,  responsible  for  the  domestic  side  of  community 
life.  Recently  they  had  bought  Ravenhurst  Farm,  where  there  was 
to  be  a  playing  field  for  the  boys ;  Ambrose  was  in  charge  of  this 
too  and  was  planning  a  chapel  in  the  house  there.  Then  he  had  a 
numerous  collection  of  relatives,  including  his  brother's  widow  and 
her  children,  who  were  always  needing  his  help.  'Fessler  was  the 
last  load  on  the  camel's  back',  Newman  said  afterwards,  blaming 
himself,  because  Ambrose  had  undertaken  it,  as  he  had  undertaken 
80  much  for  the  last  thirty  years,  to  help  him. 
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Ambrose  St.  John  was  not  a  person  who  could  take  things  slowly ; 
he  was  reliable,  but  not  calm.  He  rushed  at  things,  and  was  obstinate 
in  carrying  through  what  he  had  begun.  There  was  one  thing  he 
would  never  do  for  Newman,  and  that  was  to  obey  the  advice  to 
knock  off  and  rest.  The  only  way  was  to  send  him  to  Spa  or  Deal. 
In  April  Newman  noticed  that  he  was  in  an  excited  state  of  mind, 
even  over  trivial  things ;  he  'surprised  and  annoyed*  Newman  by 
interrupting  his  work  to  talk  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  about 
the  boys'  dresses  for  the  play.  Newman  forbade  him  to  proceed 
with  yet  another  plan,  an  exhibition  of  pictures  for  the  benefit  of 
the  orphanage. 

This  was  what  Newman  remembered  afterwards ;  Neville  made 
some  notes  of  his  own  which  introduce  —  rather  incoherently  — 
another  theme.  Ambrose  was  afflicted  just  now  with  nightmares 
and  told  Neville  of  one  about  'the  extremities  to  which  Rome  would 
act  against  the  Father*.  Neither  Ambrose  nor  Neville  were  men 
with  any  knowledge  of  the  world  of  affairs ;  Ambrose  had  been  easily 
taken  in  by  Barnab6's  jovial  talk.  They  knew  that  certain  people 
were,  as  Neville  put  it,  'boasting  they  would  get  Newman  put  on 
,  the  Index*.  They  heard  continual  gossip,  at  second  hand,  about 
words  or  deeds  of  hostility  to  Newman.  Ambrose  had  not  Neville's 
rather  morbid  and  gloomy  imagination,  but  the  dreams  of  horrific 
measures  against  Newman  show  that  he  was  strung  up  to  an  unusual 
pitch  of  nervous  tension. 

Ambrose  had  promised  to  attend  the  opening  Mass  at  the 
Passionists*  new  Church  at  Harborne.  The  day  before  it,  he  drove 
Newman  out  to  Rednal  in  his '  basket*.  The  next  morning  Newman 
thought  his  behaviour  after  Mass  strange  and  excited ;  on  the  way 
back  he  turned  obstinate  and  refused  to  drop  Newman  at  Harborne, 
thinking  the  Passionists  might  be  offended  if  they  saw  him,  since  he 
was  not  going  to  the  Mass.  He  insisted  on  driving  him  to  Raven- 
hurst  Farm,  and  then  walked  back  alone.  'The  sun  was  scorching 
and  he  was  pressed  for  time.  .  .  .  But  alas  he  resolved  to  walk  in 
spite  of  what  I  said.  And  he  did  walk ;  he  hurried  on  a  very  hot 
day;  and  something  occurred  to  frighten  him.'  Apparently  he  saw 
a  man  loitering  in  the  lane  where  recently  a  very  shocking  murder 
had  been  committed. 

At  some  point  Neville  joined  him  and  they  attended  the  Mass 
together.  Ambrose  was  deacon,  but  he  said  he  did  not  mind  the 
heavy  vestments,  as  without  them  he  might  cool  off  too  suddenly. 
The  new  chapel  was  the  conservatory  of  the  house  and  like  an  oven. 
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During  the  sermon  Ambrose  was  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  glass 
and  the  sun  full  on  him.  He  asked  a  server  to  let  in  some  air,  but 
unfortunately  a  door  was  opened  which  set  up  a  keen  draught.  He 
told  William  afterwards  that  he  had  a  sudden  violent  pain  in  his 
temple  and  thought  he  was  going  to  collapse. 

To  make  matters  worse  the  preacher  mentioned  events  much 
on  his  mind,  some  reference  to  Newman  which  seemed  to  him  dis- 
torted and  something  about  Dalgairns  which  upset  him.  For  they 
had  only  recently  heard  that  Dalgairns*  symptoms  of  mental  distur- 
bance were  much  worse ;  he  had  been  taken  to  Lourdes,  but  short 
of  a  miracle  there  seemed  little  hope  for  him.  Something  else  may 
have  happened  to  Ambrose  during  the  Mass,  for  Newman  noted 
'he  spoke  as  if  he  had  seen  a  vision  in  it.  He  was  very  much  affected, 
and  told  me  afterwards  he  had  made  a  fool  of  himself.'  When  the 
ordeal  was  over  he  had  a  drink  of  what  he  thought  was  going  to  be 
lemonade,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  whisky  and  water. 

He  came  home  to  the  Oratory  'sadly  excited*,  Newman  wrote 
in  the  account  he  began  for  Miss  Bowles,  but  finished  as  a  general 
record  of  what  had  happened.  'He  thought  something,  which  I 
imprudently  told  him  of,  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  words  which  had 
been  said  to  him  and  cried  out,  "Let  me  suffer :  I  am  ready  to  bear 
it".*  It  is  evident  that  fears  for  Newman  were  weighing  heavily  on 
his  over-excited  mind.  However,  the  last  days  of  the  week  passed 
as  usual ;  Ambrose  kept  very  strictly  his  one  day  retreat,  which  was 
due  then.  On  Saturday  morning  he  was  hearing  the  confessions  of 
some  nuns,  taking  the  boys  in  Scripture,  going  out  on  sick  com- 
munion calls.  But  one  evening  he  made  himself  a  drink  of  orange 
and  brandy  in  Newman's  room,  saying  he  felt  unwell ;  on  another 
he  went  to  bed  directly  after  recreation.  Then  he  complained  'of  a 
weight,  heat  or  pain  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  talked  of  being  cupped* 
and  of  sending  for  ice.  He  asked  Newman  to  say  office  with  him, 
finding  it  difficult  to  concentrate,  and  reminded  him  how  they  had 
said  it  together  in  Rome. 

It  was  now  apparent  to  them  all  that  Ambrose  was  not  himself, 
but  they  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with  him.  They  moved 
him  into  the  room  next  to  William  Neville,  the  infirmarian.  He  was 
pleased  at  the  change,  took  his  painting  things  and  wanted  to  start 
translating  St.  John  of  the  Cross  —  he  had  been  learning  Spanish, 
a  linguist  to  the  last.  But  now  their  anxieties  really  began,  for  when 
the  doctor  came  Ambrose  got  excited  and  thought  he  was  going  to 
be  put  in  a  mad-house.  Because  he  was  so  frightened  Newman 
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would  not  allow  the  doctor  to  call  in  a  mental  specialist,  but  he  did 
send  for  another  ordinary  doctor,  a  Catholic.  Ambrose  gave  him  a 
serious  logical  address,  to  prove  that  Newman  was  as  excited  as  he 
was.  But  suddenly  all  his  alarm  and  suspicion  ceased  and  he  became 
calm.  They  took  him  for  a  walk  and  oiled  on  Mrs.  Wootten.  His 
only  oddity  was  to  root  up  aconite  from  the  playground,  because  it 
was  poisonous.  He  seemed  so  normal  that  Newman  allowed  him 
to  say  Mass  on  Ascension  Day,  May  6th,  but  as  this  excited  him 
again,  the  next  day  Newman  gave  him  communion  instead.  'He 
was  quite  himself,  opening  for  me  the  tabernacle  when  I  could  not 
manage  it ;  it  was  his  last  communion.' 

Now  the  specialist  was  called  in ;  Ambrose  took  to  him,  but 
rambled.  His  mind  dwelt  on  the  Pope's  calling  him  Newman's 
'Baronio' —  Baronius  was  St.  Philip's  most  faithful  disciple.  Dr. 
Blunt  wanted  him  taken  to  Ravenhurst  Farm ;  he  liked  the  idea, 
but  said,  'I  knew  you  would  expel  me  from  the  Oratory'.  When 
they  took  him  there  Newman  felt  he  would  never  come  back  —  but 
it  was  derangement  he  feared,  not  death.  After  he  came  home 
Newman  'could  not  rest,  and  went  up  to  see  him  in  his  new  abode'. 
Next  day  he  went  up  after  breakfast  and  stayed  till  evening.  Ambrose 
had  taken  his  Hebrew,  Syriac  and  Arabic  books  with  him ;  New- 
man got  him  to  walk  round  the  garden.  On  Sunday  William  came 
up  to  take  over  and  Newman  went  back  to  preach  at  the  evening 
service. 

An  hour  or  two  afterwards  William  came  and  said  there  was  a 
great  change,  Ambrose  was  getting  out  of  hand  and  insisting  that  Dr. 
Blunt's  medicine  was  poison.  Newman  was  just  going  to  preach, 
so  he  sent  Fr.  Pope,  who  sat  up  all  night  with  the  patient.  This 
'wild  time'  lasted  from  May  gth  to  the  15th.  When  Newman  went 
in  the  morning  on  Monday  'he  was  in  bed  and  no  longer  himself. 
He  spoke  to  the  farm  servant  as  though  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  but  he 
threw  his  arms  round  my  neck  and  called  me  his  best  friend  and  said 
I  would  be  able  to  defend  him  against  all  enemies.' 

In  the  days  that  followed  he  was  sometimes  violent ;  they  even 
had  to  tie  him  to  the  bed  with  a  scarf;  and  he  talked  incoherently 
'but  nothing  whatever  profane,  nothing  to  shock  the  hearer  as  I 
believe  is  so  often  the  case'.  When  they  said  prayers  he  put  his 
hands  together  and  repeated  them.  'Except  one  day  he  always 
obeyed  me.  When  his  illness  began  I  said  to  him  "Now  you  must 
be  very  obedient"  and  he  answered  "I  will,  I  will".  .  .  .  When  he 
was  at  his  worst  he  did  not  know  me  but  when  the  crisis  was  over, 
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wnen  I  went  up  to  his  room  where  Dr  Blunt  was  before  me  —  the 
expression  of  his  face  at  once  changed  and  Dr  Blunt  said  "You  see 
he  smiles  at  you".  It  was  the  first  token  of  his  returning  reason.' 
He  still  went  on  shouting  sometimes,  and  'talked  loud,  but  by  going 
up  to  the  bed  and  whispering  in  his  ear  I  could  always  moderate  him 
for  the  time.  I  used  to  say  to  him  "Don't  you  think  you  had  better 
speak  lower ;  whisper".  Then  he  used  to  turn  round  and  look  hard 
at  me,  with  eyes  like  sapphires,  not  his  usual  eyes,  not  mad,  wander- 
ing or  glittering  eyes,  but  with  a  steady  translucent  gaze  and  answer 
"Whisper,  better  whisper"  with  a  childlike  simple  sweetness  which 
I  think  and  hope  I  shall  never  forget.'  William,  and  Godwin  (once 
Brother  Frederick,  who  helped  look  after  him)  both  noticed  this 
sweetness  of  expression.  Because  of  it  Newman  augured  ill  of  his 
recovery  —  it  was  'very  much  beyond  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen  in 
him  —  His  face  was  so  like  a  child's ;  so  tender  and  beseeching.' 

The  doctor,  who  had  always  been  more  hopeful  than  they  had 
been,  now  grew  more  hopeful  still,  because  'there  was  no  great 
violence,  no  deep  despair,  or  melancholy,  no  moody  silence,  no 
persistence  in  some  one  delusion.  His  troubles  seemed  rolling  off 
like  a  cloud  and  he  ate  with  an  appetite.'  Let  him  eat  and  sleep, 
said  the  doctor,  the  slower  the  return  of  reason  the  better.  Both 
doctors  said  there  was  no  fear  of  sudden  death,  which  relieved  the 
anxious  William.  They  thought  there  was  no  lasting  derangement  — 
it  was  the  effect  of  some  kind  of  heat  stroke. 

Ambrose  now  recovered  his  wits,  but  not  coherent  speech.  He 
kept  talking  about  a  chapel.  'Through  the  morning  he  kept  speak- 
ing to  us,  but  we  could  not  understand  a  word  he  said.  This  was 
very  painful ;  he  was  not  excited  at  all ;  but  he  spoke  in  a  gentle, 
affectionate  low  voice ;  at  times  he  pointed  at  the  window  as  if  he 
saw  something  there.  All  the  morning  he  was  mild  and  sweet  with 
from  time  to  time  an  expression  of  weariness  and  feebleness  on  his 
face.  We  were  very  joyful ;  all  things  seemed  going  on  well.' 

In  the  middle  of  the  day,  May  24th,  Newman  sat  writing  letters 
in  the  room  below,  when  he  heard  a  noise.  '  I  ran  up  and  found  him 
half  through  the  door,  William  in  vain  attempting  to  stop  him.  My 
strength  too  was  unequal  to  the  task,  for  his  weight  gave  him  a  great 
advantage ;  but  at  my  bidding  he  immediately  desisted,  and  let  me 
turn  him  back,  and  seat  him  on  the  side  of  the  bed.  I  sat  by  him 
and  he  threw  his  arm  round  my  neck  and  hugged  me  dose  to  him, 
so  dose  that  I  laughed  and  said  "he  will  give  me  a  stiff  neck".  I 
did  not  understand  he  was  taking  leave  of  me/  Afterwards  Newman 
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realized  that  Ambrose  had  been  trying  to  go  down  to  the  chapel, 
so  much  on  his  mind.  '  So  he  kept  me  some  time,  and  even  in  that 
position  ate  some  bread  and  butter,  folding  it  with  great  deliberation, 
with  the  right  hand  still  round  my  neck.  After  a  time  I  got  free ; 
then  he  took  my  hand,  and  clasped  it  so  tight  as  to  frighten  me,  for 
in  one  of  his  wild  moments  some  days  before  he  had  seemed  as  if 
he  could  not  help  hurting  me,  by  the  violence  of  his  grasp ;  so  I 
called  to  those  about  him  to  loosen  his  hand,  little  thinking  it  was  to 
be  his  last  sign  of  love.  At  7  p.m.  I  left  him  for  the  Oratory.  I  said 
"Now  you  are  a  good  deal  better  for  your  dinner,  and  I  shall  see  you 
better  still  to-morrow  morning.  Goodbye."  He  looked  at  me  so 
sweetly,  sadly,  with  such  languor,  and  with  another  expression  which 
I  could  not  and  cannot  interpret.  William  says  he  called  me  back 
after  I  had  turned  for  the  door ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  this.* 

'About  midnight  I  was  roused  from  sleep  by  a  knocking  at  my 
door.  Fr  Thomas  [Pope]  said  that  Ambrose  was  much  worse.  He 
with  holy  oils,  Henry  and  I  set  off  at  once  for  Ravenhurst,'  It  was 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  away.  'We  found  him  dead.9  Neville 
told  them  what  had  happened.  *  About  a  quarter  to  eleven,  after  his 
bed  had  been  made,  he  had,  without  assistance,  which  was  a  new 
thing  with  him,  laid  himself  in  it,  with  great  deliberation,  gravity 
and  self  respect.  His  attendant  tucked  him  up  and  William  came 
up  to  him  with  some  arrowroot.  Before  he  could  give  it  Ambrose 
rose  on  his  elbow,  a  change  came  over  his  face  —  William  soon  saw 
it  was  too  serious  to  be  stopped  by  any  food  or  stimulant ;  he  seized 
hold  of  the  Ritual,  gave  him  absolution  and  began  the  prayers  for 
those  who  are  in  their  agony.  Ambrose  slowly  fell  back  and 
died  .  .  .' 

'I  said  mass  for  his  dear  soul  an  hour  after  I  got  to  him,  in  that 
chapel  which  he  had  in  vain  desired  to  reach/ 

Ambrose's  death,  just  when  they  had  been  given  hope  of  a  com- 
plete recovery,  was  a  great  shock  to  Newman.  Many  years  after 
Newman's  own  death,  Wilfrid  Ward,  without  giving  the  source  of 
his  information,  wrote  that  'Newman  threw  himself  on  the  bed  by 
the  corpse  and  spent  the  night  there*.  There  is  nothing  in  Neville's 
notes  to  suggest  it.  It  was  well  after  midnight  when  Newman 
reached  the  Farm,  and  an  hour  later  he  was  saying  Mass  for 
Ambrose's  soul.  During  the  next  few  days  he  went  up  to  Raven- 
hurst  and  spent  the  night  there,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
he  spent  it  otherwise  than  in  prayer  or  asleep.  He  intermitted  no 
duties,  and  directly  after  Ambrose's  funeral  was  about  his  usual 
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work  —  on  the  Saturday  he  went  into  Ambrose's  confessional.  But 
of  course  the  sudden  death  of  this  devoted  friend,  so  much  younger 
than  he,  whom  he  had  expected  to  leave  in  charge  after  his  own 
death,  affected  Newman  deeply. 

Ambrose  died  just  before  St.  Philip's  feast.  The  church  was 
crowded  for  the  Requiem,  and  in  the  gallery  was  a  schoolboy,  ten 
years  old,  Denis  Sheil,  later  a  Father  of  the  Oratory  (died  1962).  He 
had  only  just  come  to  school,  where  older  brothers  had  preceded  him ; 
not  long  before  he  had  been  called  to  the  corner  of  the  playground  to 
meet  Father  Newman,  who  told  him  how  much  he  owed  his  father, 
Sir  Justin  Sheil,  a  great  supporter  in  the  university  question.  For 
Fr.  St.  John's  funeral  Denis  Sheil  was  issued  with  black  cotton 
gloves  and  looked  down  from  the  gallery  on  the  full  church  and  the 
coffin  before  the  altar.  When  Newman  was  giving  the  absolutions 
after  the  Mass,  he  broke  down.  The  little  boy  heard  an  extra- 
ordinary noise  all  over  the  church,  .and  for  an  uncomfortable  minute 
he  thought  everyone  was  laughing.  But  they  were  crying. 

Godwin  wrote  a  note  to  Newman.  'I  never  shall  forget  the 
nights  I  have  spent  with  dear  Father  Ambrose.  I  have  watched  nights 
with  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  I  can  only  compare  them  to  those 
nights  of  watching :  our  Lord  was  there.  That  sweet  kiss  on  my 
forehead  and  heavenly  look  will  last  with  me  till  death,  as  one  of 
God's  favours  in  this  world  of  trial.  Be  comforted  dear  Father,  his 
soul  was  ripe  for  heaven/ 

Newman  was  overwhelmed  with  letters  of  condolence.  On 
June  3rd  he  wrote  to  Emily  Bowles,  *  Don't  be  surprised  that  I  have 
written  to  some  others  before  you  —  this  is  because  I  love  you  so 
much  and  trust  you  so  well,  that  I  have  wanted  to  send  you  a  longer 
letter  than  I  could  now*.  It  was  for  her  that  he  began  the  account 
of  Ambrose's  illness,  beginning,  'Ambrose  died  from  overwork', 
but  as  he  went  on  he  decided  it  must  do  for  a  general  memorial  — 
'to  spare  the  distress  of  going  through  it  again'.  On  June  zznd  he 
said, '  I  must  read  it  over  before  I  send  it  to  you,  but  I  put  off  doing 
so  from  the  trial  it  is.  A  day  does  not  pass  without  my  having  violent 
bursts  of  crying,  and  they  weaken  me,  and  I  dread  them  —  also  I 
wish  Fr  William  to  cast  his  eye  over  what  I  have  written  to  see  if  I 
am  correct.' 

It  was  like  Newman  to  take  trouble  to  get  his  account  right, 
even  though  to  write  it  at  all  tired  him  with  grief  he  could  not  con- 
trol. It  is  written  so  simply  and  objectively  that  without  his  admis- 
sion no  one  would  guess  it  occasioned  bursts  of  crying ;  it  is  the 
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more  poignant  because  it  is  so  plain.  How  few  contemporaries 
would  have  said  so  little  of  their  own  feelings  and  reflexions  in  such 
a  situation !  Newman's  objectivity  in  writing  is  often  the  explana- 
tion of  his  supposed  *  coldness '  — just  as  his  open  admissions  of 
weeping  have  suggested  to  some  that  he  was,  on  the  contrary, 
morbidly  emotional.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  human  beings  whose 
strong  feelings  and  strong  will  are  matched  by  an  equally  powerful 
mind,  unusually  capable  of  concentrating  on  its  object  while 
remaining  aware  of  its  complex  reactions  as  a  subject. 

In  Newman's  answers  to  condolences  he  spoke  often  of  Ambrose's 
devotion  to  himself,  which  seemed  to  him  'unaccountable'.  He  had 
always  found  it  hard  to  believe  in  others'  love  for  him.  He  also  felt 
he  never  adequately  made  known  his  love  for  them,  and  gratitude 
for  their  love.  When  Froude  died,  Newman  lamented  that  he  had 
not  expressed  to  him  what  he  felt  he  owed  him ;  now,  forty  years 
later,  he  mourned  that  he  had  not  told  Ambrose  how  much  his 
friendship  had  meant  to  him.  No  doubt  he  had  forgotten  his  public 
tribute  at  the  end  of  the  Apologia.  Never  a  demonstrative  person, 
his  affection  was  expressed  in  the  confidence  of  an  everyday  rela- 
tionship, in  mild  teasing,  in  an  occasional  avowal  that  he  could  not 
face  the  idea  of  their  paths  separating.  As  he  was  writing  to  Sister 
Maria  Pia  Giberne,  he  hastily  took  the  opportunity  to  express  his 
gratitude  for  her  steadfast  affection  and  her  help  in  the  Achilli 
affair.  Thinking  now  of  Ambrose's  goodness  and  dogged  useful- 
ness, and  his  own  casual  acceptance  —  as  it  now  seemed  to  him  — 
of  his  devotion,  Newman  said  that  if  he  ever  got  to  heaven  he  would 
be  so  far  below  Ambrose  'that  he  will  not  notice  me*. 

The  other  thought  that  most  preoccupied  him  was  that  his  own 
time  must  surely  come  soon.  It  was  a  warning.  In  August  he 
wrote  to  Marshall,  once  a  master  in  the  School,  *I  feel  that  it  was 
needed,  for  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  clover,  and  therefore  have  no 
reason  of  a  human  sort  for  wishing  to  quit.  This  alone  can  wean 
me  from  it ;  to  see  those  who  are  dear  to  me,  one  after  another 
depart,  as  they  have  been  departing  during  the  last  five  years.'  In 
clover !  So  he  could  write  after  all  the  trials,  the  betrayals  and  the 
frustrations  of  those  long  years,  the  partings  and  the  losses,  the 
sense  of  failure  and  the  personal  suffering  that  balanced  his  few 
public  successes.  And  in  a  sense  it  was  true ;  he  had  made  it  true. 
Out  of  all  the  ordeals  he  had  come  with  spirit  renewed,  in  greater 
peace  with  himself  and  with  .others,  more  loving,  more  alive.  This 
deep  happiness  spread  out  in  memory  over  the  past  so  that  he  could 
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truly  assert  his  love  for  life  and  continued  delight  in  living. 

But  the  grief  of  separation  was  always  the  greatest  agony  to  New- 
man, and  now  he  was  old,  and  his  nearest  companion  was  gone. 
'  I  do  not  expect  ever  to  get  over  the  loss  I  have  had',  he  said  to  Miss 
Holmes,  who  had  inquired  how  he  was,  in  September.  'It  is  an 
open  wound,  which  in  old  men  cannot  be  healed/  Perhaps  it 
remained  an  open  wound,  but  after  a  time  it  was  not  visible  to 
others,  except  that  tears  would  come  when  he  had  to  refer  to  those 
who  were  gone. 

Meanwhile  Ambrose,  who  had  always  been  so  busy,  had  left 
more  for  them  all  to  do  —  and  there  were  fewer  still  to  do  it.  Fr. 
John  Norris,  the  youngest,  became  Prefect  of  the  School,  a  task 
which  at  first  he  was  to  find  a  great  anxiety ;  Newman  took  over  the 
Altar  Society,  responsible  for  the  furnishing  and  decoration  of  the 
Church.  Notes  remain  of  his  regular  sermons  for  the  next  year, 
all  through  Lent  and  Advent.  Many  of  Ambrose's  penitents  now 
came  to  him,  as  well  as  his  own.  And  he  went  on  steadily  at  his 
task  of  editing  the  final  versions  of  his  books  and  tidying  up  his 
papers.  He  was  seventy-four  the  year  of  Ambrose's  death.  Nothing 
very  much  more  could  be  expected  to  happen  to  him  in  this  world. 


THE  UNEXPECTED 

(1875-1890) 


1875-1878 

The  Oratory  renews  its  youth 

THE  loss  of  so  many  friends  as  he  advanced  into  the  seventies  made 
Newman  feel  the  burden  of  age  more  than  he  had  done,  but  his 
frequent  references  to  the  fact  in  his  letters  must  be  set  against  the 
manifold  activities  recorded  in  his  diary  and  elsewhere.  For  an  old 
man  he  continued  to  work  hard  and  regularly,  and  though  he  did 
not  like  leaving  home,  when  he  did,  his  visits  were  energetic.  He 
travelled  from  one  friend  to  another,  seeing  as  many  as  he  could  in 
the  inside  of  a  week.  In  1874,  Just  before  he  wrote  the  Letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  he  had  been  north,  visiting  Whitby  and  Rokeby 
and  climbing  three  hills  in  the  Lake  District.  But,  like  all  active 
people,  he  found  it  trying  when  his  body  no  longer  responded  easily 
to  his  will.  A  special  hazard  was  that  his  ankle  or  knee,  perhaps 
weakened  by  the  accident  in  Dublin,  was  liable  to  give  way  without 
warning  —  'and  I  am  precipitated  forwards',  as  he  had  told  Anne 
Mozley  at  the  beginning  of  1876.  'If  it  were  in  crossing  a  street, 
it  might  be  a  frightful  accident.  The  only  safeguard  I  can  think  of 
is  to  walk  slow  —  and  that  I  am  trying  to  do  —  but  it  is  against  a 
habit  of  my  life.9  Neville  remarked  that  walking  with  him  was  not 
like  walking  with  an  old  man. 

As  for  his  regular  work,  Newman  rarely  referred  to  it  in  his 
letters.  He  told  of  his  literary  activities,  of  sorting  papers,  of 
building  alterations  in  church  or  house,  but  he  said  nothing  of  his 
work  as  a  priest  —  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  speak  of  it,  and  as  to 
his  personal  feelings  and  devotion  he  was  extremely  reticent,  dis- 
liking the  display  of  emotion.  As  a  result,  it  has  often  been  assumed 
that  his  life  was  more  like  that  of  an  author  than  a,  priest,  that  the 
Oratory  was  simply  his  home  and  that  after  he  came  back  from 
Ireland  for  good  he  lived  in  a  kind  of  retirement  from  pastoral 
duties.  Newman  himself  abetted  this  mistaken  idea  by  insisting,  on 
every  possible  occasion,  that  the  other  Fathers  did  all  the  work. 
Birmingham  was  socially  off  the  map,  and  Newman's  friends  and 
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educated  visitors  naturally  came  to  see  and  talk  to  him  on  questions 
of  the  day ;  they  did  not  see  far  into  the  pattern  of  his  everyday  life. 
Nor  were  his  penitents  the  sort  to  write  their  reminiscences. 

Something  can  be  retrieved  from  oblivion  by  the  mere  notes  in 
the  diary  and  something  from  Neville's  notes.  Ambrose  St.  John 
was  buried  on  Saturday,  May  agth,  1875 ;  on  the  Sunday  the  usual 
Corpus  Christ!  procession  was  held ;  on  the  next  Saturday  Newman 
went  into  Ambrose's  confessional ;  at  the  end  of  June  he  noted : 
'This  is  the  ninth  Sunday  on  which  I  have  preached  —  now  I  stop*. 
His  next  preaching  turn  began  in  September.  Notes  for  many  of 
his  sermons  and  courses  of  sermons  remain ;  he  continued  to  preach 
until  his  voice,  never  strong,  gave  out,  and  people  complained  that 
he  could  not  be  heard.  Sometimes  people  wrote  asking  when  they 
could  be  sure  of  hearing  him ;  he  never  would  say,  assuring  them 
that  the  other  Fathers  preached  as  well  or  better  than  himself.  At 
that  time  the  old  Oratorian  habit  of  ringing  a  bell  at  the  end  of  the 
time  allotted  for  a  sermon  was  kept  up ;  Newman  always  stopped 
when  it  rang.  It  was  often  rung  by  a  boy. 

For  many  years  Newman  regularly  gave  instructions  to  the  boys 
of  the  School,  in  St.  Philip's  chapel,  during  the  High  Mass.  The 
boys,  trained  to  be  more  articulate  than  were  Newman's  usual  con- 
gregation, in  after  years  recalled  how  he  had  made  real  and  vivid  to 
them  the  mysteries  of  the  Faith.  One  remembered  how  he  had 
spoken  of  Christ  crucified  as  'hung  up  like  a  noxious  bird'.  He 
always  had  a  Bible  with  him  when  he  preached  and  when  he  read 
seemed  to  be  listening  to  the  sacred  sentences  rather  than  declaiming 
them.  As  of  old  in  Oxford  his  quiet  and  expressive  voice  brought 
out  the  meaning  of  Scripture  for  his  hearers,  so  that  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  some  passages  always  echoed  with  his  tones. 

There  are  few  anecdotes  about  Newman's  preaching,  or  his  Mass, 
because  he  had  no  mannerisms.  He  was  always  very  punctual,  said 
his  Mass  rapidly  and  blew  out  the  candles  after  it  But  some  who 
had  served  his  Mass  remembered  the  way  he  said  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
as  if  it  came  new  to  him  every  time.  Sometimes,  kneeling  in  prayer 
before  the  tabernacle,  he  used  to  clasp  his  hands  behind  his  head. 
This  is  not  a  very  comfortable  position.  When  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment was  exposed,  he  liked  the  flowers  round  it  to  be  of  all  colours 
and  kinds.  He  used  to  watch  before  it  very  early  in  the  morning, 
but,  if  it  was  in  St.  Philip's  Chapel,  from  the  tribune  above,  where 
he  could  not  be  seen.  He  was  always  particular  about  the  order  and 
decorations  of  the  church ;  he  liked  to  pray  before  the  crib  at  Christ- 
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mas  and  was  disappointed  to  find  that  he  could  not  go  to  it  direct 
from  the  High  Mass  when  he  was  a  Cardinal.  All  the  meditations 
he  wrote  for  use  in  church  are  simple  and  entirely  without  exaggerated 
expressions  of  devotion ;  his  hymns,  like  the  ancient  ones,  look  at 
their  object  and,  unlike  those  of  his  contemporaries,  express  little 
personal  feeling,  except  indirectly. 

This  is  almost  all  there  is  to  say  about  the  external  aspect  of 
Newman's  priestly  life ;  its  only  echoes  are  in  the  few  records  left 
by  those  who  loved  him  and  lived  near  him,  and  hardly  thought  of 
writing  anything  down  about  it.  It  was  like  a  stream  that  made  no 
noise  because  it  was  so  deep  and  clear. 

Almost  as  little  realized  by  the  outside  world  was  Newman's 
devotion  to  the  Oratory.  In  spite  of  the  wreck  of  all  his  larger  hopes 
for  the  institute,  in  the  face  of  the  apparently  certain  prospect  that 
his  own  Oratory  would  die  with  him,  Newman  continued  to  live 
and  work  as  if  it  were  to  last  for  ever.  After  the  Apologia  two 
novices  came,  and  one  was  a  widower  of  fifty ;  ten  years  and  more 
had  gone  by  without  a  sign  of  another,  and  now  the  older  generation 
were  beginning  to  die.  Yet  it  was  after  Ambrose's  death  that  the 
tide  turned,  so  that  by  March  1877  Newman  could  say  to  Miss 
Giberne, '  I  think  Ambrose  is  helping  us,  who  was  so  anxious  that  we 
had  no  novices.  Now  we  have  four,  and  the  prospect  of  three 
more.' 

The  first  to  come  was  Serjeant  Bellasis'  eldest  son  Richard ;  two 
more  came  the  next  year,  two  in  1877,  one  in  1878.  Several  came 
from  the  School.  The  occasion  of  Newman's  letter  to  Miss  Giberne 
was  a  retreat  given  by  Ft.  Bertrand  WUberforce,  Henry's  Dominican 
son.  After  it,  'to  my  surprise  and  thankfulness  Harry  Bellasis,  born 
just  when  the  School  began,  of  which  Richard,  his  eldest  brother, 
was  the  first  scholar,  made  up  his  mind  to  join  us  and  is  now  in  the 
novitiate'.  Since  there  was  already  a  Henry  (Bittleston)  in  the 
Congregation,  Harry  took  the  name  of  Lewis.  Nearly  sixty  years 
younger  than  Newman,  he  was  one  of  those  who  loved  him  most. 
But  not  all  the  novices  came  from  the  School.  There  were  two 
young  converts,  Thomas  (Paul)  Eaglesim,  an  Oxford  man;  and 
Arthur  Hutton,  who  had  been  ordained  as  an  Anglican.  The  latter 
was  the  only  one  to  turn  out  badly.  Another,  George  Teeling,  left 
without  becoming  an  Oratorian.  These  young  men  all  joined  the 
Oratory  before  there  was  any  thought  of  Newman's  becoming  a 
Cardinal  —  after  that,  five  more  joined,  all  from  the  School. 

Before  more  than  the  first  of  the  novices  had  arrived,  Newman 
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knew  that  they  were  likely  to  lose  Edward  Caswall.  At  the  end  of 
August  1876  he  returned  from  his  holiday  in  Norway  not  at  all  well. 
It  was  put  down  to  gout,  but  it  turned  out  he  had  suffered  a  heart 
attack,  while  he  was  away.  It  was  soon  all  too  plain  that  he  was 
really  ill.  '  I  don't  expect  Edward  will  ever  be  well  again',  Newman 
wrote  to  Sister  Maria  Pia  Giberne  in  October.  '  How  long  God  will 
let  him  stay  here,  He  alone  knows  —  but  he  will  always  be  an 
invalid.'  He  was  right,  though  Caswall's  condition  varied  at  times. 
In  December  he  was  given  the  last  anointing,  but  recovered  again. 
In  March  1877  Newman  said,  'Edward  is  certainly  better.  He 
allows  it,  which  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  it.  He  cannot  get  well,  but  he 
may  get  still  better,  and  then,  I  suppose,  he  will  go  off  suddenly.' 

This  was  what  happened.  In  1877  Caswall  was  well  enough  to 
spend  most  of  the  summer  at  Rednal,  and  even  to  make  a  last  visit 
to  his  sisters,  but  he  was  more  or  less  an  invalid,  and  of  course  could 
do  little  work.  On  January  and,  1878,  he  said,  'I  think  I'll  go  to 
bed',  and  then  'fainted  away  and  died,  so  peacefully  we  could  not 
tell  when  he  went'. 

To  Caswall's  sister  Newman  wrote,  'He  was  one  of  my  dearest 
friends,  and  is  a  great  loss  to  us  all,  for  he  was  loved  far  and  wide 
round  the  Oratory',  They  buried  him  at  Rednal ;  the  weather  was 
'very  dark,  but  very  mild'.  The  obituary  notice  in  the  local  paper 
mentioned  that  his  stammer  had  been  a  hindrance  to  him  as  a 
preacher ;  but  he  had  been  a  great  standby  in  the  parish.  It  was 
his  money  which  had  built  the  Edgbaston  house,  and  his  steady, 
gentle  personality  had  played  a  great  part  in  the  foundation  of  the 
community,  balancing  St.  John's  more  bustling  energy.  Thus 
within  little  more  than  two  years  the  community  lost  two  of  its  most 
valuable  members,  and  Newman  his  two  best  friends  within  the 
Oratory. 

The  faithful  Mrs.  Wootten  had  also  died,  in  January  1876. 
All  the  autumn  after  St.  John's  death  she  had  been  failing,  though 
she  remained  so  full  of  interest  in  the  boys  that  they  could  not  believe 
she  was  seriously  ill.  The  Protestant  doctor  was  impressed  with  her 
fortitude  and  cheerfulness.  'Her  end  was  most  peaceable;  we 
could  not  tell  the  moment  of  her  departure',  Newman  told  Miss 
Bowles.  There  was  snow  on  the  ground  when  they  buried  her,  also 
at  Rednal,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plot  from  the  Fathers  and 
Brothers,  against  the  Chapel  wall.  Miss  Bowles  came  temporarily 
to  fill  the  gap  at  the  School,  and  stayed  five  years.  Newman  was 
doubtful  of  allowing  her  to  come ;  he  thought  she  ought  to  stick 
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to  her  literary  work  in  London.  He  was  always  anxious  when  people 
undertook  work  not  for  its  own  sake  but  for  love  of  him.  Miss 
Bowles  did  not  have  Mrs.  Wootten's  motherliness,  and  was  re- 
membered as  rather  a  formidable  lady  by  some  of  the  boys. 

The  School  had  suffered  two  severe  losses,  in  St.  John  and  Mrs. 
Wootten,  and  for  some  years  the  numbers  tended  to  drop,  worrying 
the  new  Headmaster,  Fr.  Norris.  Newman  continued  to  examine 
the  boys,  and  write  to  parents ;  he  did  not  now  produce  the  plays, 
but  took  a  keen  interest  in  rehearsals.  He  went  to  their  cricket 
matches  at  St.  Philip's  feast,  taught  them  religion  on  Sundays  and 
started  evening  concerts  in  which  he  took  part  himself,  always 
playing  among  the  second  fiddles.  But  the  School  was  an  anxiety, 
especially  on  the  financial  side.  In  the  parish  too  there  were  losses. 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Poncia  died  within  a  month  of  each  other  the  winter 
before  Ambrose's  death.  They  had  been  towers  of  strength,  and 
were  much  missed. 

Newman,  therefore,  had  much  to  do  during  these  years  when  he 
was  approaching  eighty,  the  age  at  which  his  patron  St.  Philip  had 
died.  Sometimes  in  writing  up  his  diary  he  recorded  his  activities 
over  a  period  of  weeks  in  vertical  columns,  April  1877  reads  like 
this: 


I  in  my  I  took 

had  this  lameness          the  and 

a  week  will  novices  rainy 

bad  I  not  in 

cold  was  go  the 

the  hard  treatise 

first  at  de  Fide 

this  my  twice  a  week 

winter         two 

volumes 

of 

Via 

Media 

The  lameness  was  so  bad  he  was  unable  ('first  time')  to  sing  the 
Holy  Thursday  Mass.  It  continued,  on  and  off,  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  But  it  did  not  prevent  him  carrying  on  with  his  usual  duties ; 
this  year  he  preached  all  through  August  and  September  and  sang 
the  early  Mass  at  Christmas.  Nor  did  it  stop  him  from  continuing 
his  literary  work ;  the  entry  in  the  diary,  just  quoted,  shows  him 
'hard  at'  the  Via  Media*  in  which  he  republished  some  controversial 
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Anglican  works  of  his,  with  notes  which  are  often  amusing,  and  a 
masterly  introduction  on  the  nature  of  the  Church,  in  its  divine  and 
human  aspects.  From  this  he  went  straight  on  to  the  Essay  an 
Development,  which  he  amended  and  rearranged.  To  bring  out 
these  new  editions  he  had  to  guarantee  £2000  for  the  expenses, 
according  to  the  publishing  methods  of  the  time. 

He  was  not  novice  master,  but  he  was  teaching  the  novices  twice 
a  week  and  the  future  of  the  Oratory  was  much  in  his  mind.  A  few 
weeks  after  Edward  Caswall's  death,  on  the  eve  of  the  Purification, 
1878,  he  addressed  the  Congregation  on  this  subject,  at  their  triennial 
elections.  He  began  by  saying  that  the  Congregation  was  entering 
now  on  its  normal  state  —  'its  members  change,  but  it  remains; 
to  be  ever  one  and  the  same,  to  be  ever  changing,  both  together, 
one  as  much  as  the  other,  is  its  normal  state*.  But  till  now  they  had 
not  had  experience  of  this.  'While  it  is  of  recent  formation  it  re- 
mains identical  with  its  constituent  parts,  as  well  as  in  its  whole.  It 
is  commonly  founded  by  persons,  some  in  the  prime,  some  in  the 
springtide  of  their  lives ;  they  live  on ;  of  them  it  consists.  A  time 
passes  before  they  are  made  to  understand  that,  of  necessity,  it  is 
by  change  that  it  perpetuates  its  identity ;  that  succession  is  the 
principle  and  the  law  o£  its  being ;  and  that,  when  once  it  has 
experience  of  the  second  element  of  its  identity,  it  can  never  be  loose 
of  it  again.  This  is  that  state  of  our  Congregation,  my  dear  Fathers, 
on  which  we  have  now  entered ;  henceforth  change  is  an  element  of 
our  existence.' 

Then  he  went  on,  in  a  characteristic  digression,  to  ponder  the 
actual  events  of  their  history,  from  the  beginning,  including  the 
original  division  of  the  two  houses,  and  the  contrast  in  their  destinies 
as  regards  losses  by  death.  It  was  the  younger  group  which  had 
suffered  most  in  this  respect.  'I  gave  it  nine  members,  some  the 
youngest  and  most  brilliant  of  our  body;  knowing  how  much 
depended  on  the  union  of  hearts  and  minds,  I  gave  it  those  who 
were  most  likely  to  rally  round  the  Father  who  went  as  my  repre- 
sentative and  their  Rector.  ...  I  left  for  Birmingham  the  older, 
and  those  who  as  being  older,  had  less  of  unitive  capability  than  those 
whom  I  sent  to  London ;  and  my  choice  for  London  Oratory  has 
been  prospered  as  far  as  this,  that  thus  formed,  it  has  been 
abundantly  able  to  recruit  itself  and  to  supply  its  loss.' 

The  latest  loss  the  London  Oratory  had  suffered,  which  may 
have  brought  these  thoughts  to  Newman's  mind,  was  of  Dalgairns, 
who  had  died  the  year  after  Ambrose  St  John,  a  wreck  of  himself. 
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At  the  beginning  of  1876  he  had  to  be  removed  from  the  care  of  the 
London  Fathers  to  an  institution.  He  suffered  from  functional 
paralysis,  Stanton  told  Newman,  and  was  "unconscious  of  either 
happiness  or  unhappiness  just  now  —  troubles  do  not  accumulate 
on  his  mind  and  each  quarter  of  an  hour  is  like  the  last'.  The 
saddest  thing  about  his  state  was  that  he  knew  he  was  not  always 
sane.  At  the  beginning  of  April,  in  Passion  Week,  he  had  a  violent 
convulsion  and  died  almost  at  once.  An  Oratorian  Father  happened 
to  be  with  him  at  the  time.  'We  cannot  but  feel  Fr  Dalgairns' 
release  a  cause  for  thankfulness',  Newman  wrote  to  Stanton  on 
Palm  Sunday.  *  As  he  wished  it  himself,  so  must  his  friends.  I  had 
hoped  he  would  at  the  last  have  recovered  his  mind,  but  I  suppose 
the  evil  was  of  too  organic  a  character  to  make  it  possible.  There  is 
something  very  mysterious  in  such  dispositions  of  Providence  — 
but  it  >yill  all  be  dear  hereafter.'  It  was  thirty-four  years  since 
Dalgairns  had  joined  Newman  at  Littlemore,  twenty  since  he  had 
left  Birmingham  after  the  quarrel ;  he  was  fifty-seven.  Austin  Mills 
went  up  for  the  funeral.  Newman  was  singing  the  Mass  on  Maundy 
Thursday.  It  was  snowing. 

In  his  address  of  1878  Newman,  after  comparing  the  losses  of 
the  two  houses,  so  different  from  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  their  average  ages,  went  on  to  remind  his  hearers  that  'out  of 
us  12  who  are  now  here,  one  will  go  in  the  decade  ending  1890, /owr 
in  the  decade  ending  1900,  five  in  the  decade  ending  with  1910  and 
two  in  the  decade  ending  1920.  Unless  we  live  beyond  our  present 
average,  which  of  course  is  continually  varying,  none  of  us  will  see 
1920,  .  .  .  The  moral  I  wish  to  draw  is  this : — Succession  I  have 
said  is  the  law  of  our  being.  Hence  we  cannot  really  lament  when 
those  who  have  worked  hard  for  God  and  borne  the  heat  of  the  day 
are  taken  to  their  rest  We  may  be  sure  St  Philip  will  provide  succes- 
sors to  them  ...  as  he  has  done  lately  according  to  our  need.  So 
for  we  have  nothing  to  be  anxious  about ;  but  there  is  one  thing  that 
ought  to  make  us  anxious,  because  whatever  St  Philip  may  do  for 
us,  the  issue  depends  upon  our  own  cooperation  with  him,  not  on 
him  solely.  Succession  implies  change,  and  it  is  for  us  to  take  care, 
each  of  us  in  his  own  place,  both  Fathers  and  Novices,  that  the 
inevitable  change  does  not  become  so  great  as  virtually  to  annul  the 
succession  which  involves  it 

*  That  is  no  real  succession  which  is  not  a  continuation  of  what 
was  before  it ;  that  is  no  identity,  of  which  the  elements  are  hetero- 
geneous and  discordant  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  never 
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wished,  I  have  never  liked,  a  large  Oratory.  Twelve  working  Priests 
has  been  the  limit  of  my  ambition.  One  cannot  love  many  at  one  time ; 
one  cannot  really  have  many  friends.  An  Oratory  is  a  family  and  a 
home;  a  domestic  circle,  as  the  words  imply,  is  bounded  and 
rounded.  ...  A  large  body  can  hardly  help  breaking  from  its  own 
weight.  The  continuity  of  the  succession  is  snapped,  not  strength- 
ened by  its  numerousness.  We  become  unable  to  carry  out  the 
duties  of  the  Oratorian  vocation.  We  ought,  for  instance,  as  far  as 
possible  to  have  one  sentiment,  one  interest;  we  have  as  far  as 
possible,  to  suppress  all  serious  conflict  of  opinion ;  we  should  be 
slow  to  introduce  our  own  notions ;  we  ought  to  be  sensitive  of  the 
feelings  of  others ;  we  should  be  very  jealous  of,  what  is  so  difficult 
to  avoid  in  a  large  body,  the  spirit  and  existence  of  party.  We  should 
in  all  congregational  matters  strive  to  move  as  one  mind :  avoid,  if 
possible,  going  by  majorities ;  be  tender  of  the  Fathers  who  form  a 
minority;  while  on  the  other  hand  single  Fathers  should  not 
inconsiderately  take  advantage  of  the  tenderness  exercised  towards 
them/ 

So,  he  said,  although  he  was  sure  of  their  own  sense  of  what  was 
'delicate  and  kind*  he  wanted  them  also  to  go  'by  authority,  by 
tradition  —  tradition  is  the  voice  of  authority.  I  wish  you  to  go, 
not  in  what  I  have  mentioned  only,  but  in  all  things,  by  the  traditions 
of  the  House.  The  tradition  (voice)  of  our  authorities  is  the  con- 
tinuity and  strength  of  our  body.  We  are  naturally  prone  to  question 
and  criticize ;  criticism  is  the  compensation  which  persons  under 
obedience  make  to  themselves  for  the  necessity  of  obeying.  Thus 
it  was  when  I  was  young,  thus  in  my  own  case ;  and  I  don't  think 
human  nature  has  changed  in  the  course  of  fifty  years.  You  will 
think  of  this,  my  dear  children,  sometime  hence,  when  you  have  to 
inculcate  the  lesson  on  younger  men. 

'And  now,  God  bless  you.  May  St  Philip  be  with  us  all,  authori- 
ties and  subjects ;  may  he  be  in  some  sense  a  personal  life,  a  principle 
of  continuity  and  of  identity  to  our  Congregation.  As  for  me,  if  I 
meet  you  again  at  our  next  elections,  I  shall  then  be  80  years  old/ 

This  address,  one  of  the  rare  pieces  on  the  Oratory  from  the 
later  years,  shows  how  deeply  Newman  had  pondered  on  the  life  of 
the  community,  and  how  completely  he  was  rooted  in  it.  After  he 
came  back  from  Ireland  in  1857  he  was  so  rarely  away  from  home 
that  he  had  no  occasion  to  write  to  its  members  on  subjects  of 
domestic  concern ;  after  the  troubles  over  the  School  in  1862  and 
the  defection  of  Darnell  and  Flanagan,  there  was  litde  necessity  for 
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special  chapter  addresses  until  this  critical  moment,  when  the  two 
main  supports  of  the  Congregation  had  been  taken  away,  and  the 
first  young  men  of  a  new  generation  were  coming  in.  Thus  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  reading  of  letters  addressed  to  outsiders,  even 
though  friends,  in  which  Newman  said  scarcely  anything  of  his 
religious  life  as  an  Oratorian,  created  an  impression  in  the  minds  of 
some  people  that  it  cannot  have  meant  much  to  him.  The  curious 
thing  is  that  Ryder,  who  lived  with  Newman,  wrote,  in  some  notes 
he  made  in  1889  with  a  view  to  a  future  biography,  that  the  Oratory 
was  almost  'an  accident  in  his  life'. 

But  Ryder,  of  all  the  Fathers,  was  the  one  who  understood  New- 
man least,  and  who  illustrates  Newman's  remarks,  so  penetrating, 
on  compensating  for  obedience  by  criticism.  Ryder,  more  than 
thirty  years  Newman's  junior,  was  a  man  of  forceful  character,  to 
whom  it  came  naturally  to  take  the  lead.  When  he  went  abroad  for 
holidays  with  his  elder  brother  Lisle,  it  was  he  who  organized  every- 
thing and  who  was  noticed  and  obeyed.  At  the  Oratory  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  parish.  He  was  a  sociable  person,  of  literary  tastes, 
who  liked  just  that  kind  of  cultured  drawing-room  conversation 
which  had  always  turned  Newman  silent  and  shy.  Indeed,  Ryder 
was  totally  unlike  Newman  in  temperament  and  habits,  a  very  good- 
looking  man  who  liked  smoking  and  talk,  could  write  a  charming 
essay  about  nothing  very  much  and  conduct  a  keen  but  good- 
tempered  argument  on  theological  subjects,  with  Ward  or  with 
Anglicans  as  occasion  demanded.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  find  it  easy  to  play  a  subsidiary  r61e,  and  he  was  now  in  his 
prime,  just  over  forty.  It  is  significant  that  when,  after  Newman's 
death,  he  was  elected  Superior,  a  good  many  habits  of  the  house 
were  changed,  though  some  returned  later. 

In  the  summer  of  1878  Ryder  made  a  protest.  Its  occasion  was 
a  proposal  of  Newman's  to  advance  money  to  build  dormitories  for 
the  School,  needed  because  the  Fathers  had  had  to  take  back  the 
five  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  lent  for  so  long  to  the  School,  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  influx  of  novices.  Ryder  apparently  thought 
Newman  ought  to  save  hia  money  for  a  worse  crisis,  for  the  Treasurer 
had  read  a  very  gloomy  report.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  he 
forgot  it  was  Newman's  private  income  he  was  arguing  about. 
Next  day  he  wrote :  'The  line  I  thought  it  right  to  take  yesterday 
you  have  called  " impertinent"  and  Fr  William  "unkind".  I 
certainly  thought  I  was  strictly  within  my  right  and  that  I  could  not 
have  done  less  without  failing  in  my  duty.  As  the  founder  and  life 
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superior  of  the  congregation  you  are  to  such  an  extent  its  persona 
that  I  confess  I  have  sometimes  hardly  realized  the  alienation  in  the 
case  of  a  gift  to  it  from  you.  You  have  so  completely  motived  all 
its  enterprises  that  its  present  condition,  favourable  or  otherwise,  is 
almost  as  much  your  act  as  its  foundation  has  been.' 

He  repeated  his  objection  and  added,  "I  cannot  see  why  this 
should  not  admit  of  being  stated  without  offence  or  any  suspicion  of 
dictation.  ...  I  have  been  so  long  in  the  Congregation  that  perhaps 
you  will  not  think  me  presumptuous  if  I  say  that  in  my  opinion, 
the  possibility  of  an  opposition  to  dominant  opinion  which  shall 
be  neither  bitter  nor  rebellious  would  exceedingly  conduce  to  the 
well-being  of  the  congregation,  even  if  it  be  not  necessary  to  its 
existence/ 

No  written  reply  is  extant ;  probably  Newman  answered  by  word 
of  mouth.  But  there  was  voting  on  the  subject,  to  give  the  other 
Fathers  the  chance  to  agree  with  Ryder  if  they  wished.  None  did  — 
the  voting  was  six  to  one.  The  occasion  of  Ryder's  protest  seems 
hardly  equal  to  the  importance  of  the  charge  he  attached  to  it  —  for 
in  effect  he  was  protesting  that  Newman's  rule  was  too  absolute. 
It  is  curious  that  Button,  who  admired  Ryder,  after  he  had  left  the 
Oratory  brought  an  exactly  opposite  charge  against  Newman  —  it 
was  the  rule  of  King  Log,  he  maintained.  Newman  was  indifferent 
to  what  went  on  in  the  house  and  even  to  its  inhabitants  —  to  the 
point  of  culpable  negligence.  Button  was  an  unreliable  witness, 
but  the  two  criticisms  show  how  Newman  continued,  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  to  be  accused  of  contradictory  failings :  he  was  at  once  a 
tyrant  and  an  ineffective  recluse. 

Perhaps  the  basis  for  Button's  charge  was  that  just  about  now, 
when  he  joined  the  Oratory,  Newman,  who  was  seventy-seven,  gave 
up  any  offices  he  had  held,  except  that  of  Corrector  of  faults,  and, 
when  he  preached  at  Christmas,  noted  in  his  diary  *I  suppose  for 
the  last  time*.  Be  was  becoming  inaudible,  and  now  often  lost  the 
thread  of  his  discourse.  Bishop  Ullathorne,  who  was  younger  than 
Newman,  had  gone  into  semi-retirement  at  Oscott;  he  had  an 
auxiliary  Bishop,  Edward  Ikley.  For  thirty  years  Newman  had  been 
preaching,  giving  instructions,  singing  the  Masses  on  the  principal 
feasts  and  holding  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  affairs  of  the 
parish  and  the  Congregation  and  the  School  —  now  he  began  to 
withdraw  from  these  activities,  letting  the  younger  men  take  over. 
Be  went  on  hearing  confessions  in  the  church  until,  as  a  Cardinal,  he 
was  not  allowed  to  do  so.  In  this  course  of  action  he  had  the  prece- 
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dent  of  St.  Philip,  who  gradually  withdrew  from  the  conducting  of 
affairs  in  the  Oratory,  keeping  more  and  more  to  his  own  room, 
where  he  received  an  endless  stream  of  visitors  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions. Newman,  however,  whose  health  was  generally  good,  con- 
tinued to  come  down  to  all  meals  and  to  take  part  in  the  community's 
recreation  and  life  as  much  as  possible.  And  he  was  still  indisputably 
its  head,  its  persona,  as  Ryder  so  truly  called  it, 

Newman  wrote  some  very  private  instructions  for  William  Neville, 
during  his  last  years.  When  St.  John  died,  Newman  decided  to  leave 
William  in  charge  of  his  private  affairs,  and  made  him  his  literary 
executor,  but  William  was  the  sort  of  man  who  needed,  for  his  own 
comfort,  all  the  details  made  dear.  These  private  notes  of  Newman's 
are  exceedingly  revealing  of  his  attitude  on  some  intimate  questions 
of  personal  relationship.  On  December  3rd,  1882,  he  wrote,  '  If  it 
were  necessary  in  my  defence  to  publish  any  paper  of  mine,  whether 
for  my  doctrine,  for  my  conduct  or  any  other  reason,  I  forbid  F. 
Ignatius  Ryder  being  allowed  to  see  it  or  judge  of  it  with  a  view  to 
its  publication.  Of  course  I  do  not  wish  him  to  know  of  this  pro- 
hibition —  but  I  insist  upon  it,  because  his  mind  is  so  differently 
constructed  from  mine.  I  don't  recollect  his  ever  showing  sympathy 
with  any  thing  I  have  said  or  done  (my  conscience  bears  me  witness 
that  I  have  ever  been  doing  kind  things  to  him)  —  and  he  is  sure  to 
take  a  contradictory  view  —  he  has  never  taken  my  side  —  it  is  his 
rule  to  trip  me  up.  I  am  not  complaining  but  explaining.  I  suppose 
I  have  borne  this,  without  showing  my  pain,  for  25  years.' 

This  note,  for  William  only,  clarifies  an  entry  in  the  journal  for 
October  3oth,  1870,  which  has  shocked  some  people  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Autobiographical  Writings.  Newman  said  then:  'I  am 
not,  and  have  never  been  particularly  intimate  or  open-hearted  with 
Ignatius.  He  is  not  quite  of  my  sort,  and  one  does  not  make  new 
friends,  when  one  is  old.'  Newman's  honesty  about  his  feelings 
towards  others  perhaps  always  will  shock  those  who  are  not  ac- 
customed to  think  very  much  about  their  own.  An  admission  that 
he  had  never  been  intimate  with  anyone  is  usually  taken  as  implying 
active  animosity,  though  Newman  was  always  accurate  as  well  as 
honest.  Everyone  knows  there  are  degrees  of  friendship ;  no  one 
can  open  his  heart  equally  to  all  his  friends  and  certainly  not  to  all 
his  colleagues*  It  is  also  indisputable  that  it  is  impossible  to  have 
the  same  kind  of  sympathetic  understanding  with  someone  of  a  much 
younger  generation  as  with  one  more  or  less  contemporary.  Ryder 
was  thirty-six  years  younger  than  Newman  and  had  been  only  eight 
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years  old  when  Newman  became  a  Catholic,  At  the  time  of  the 
School  row  when  he  was  only  twenty-four  and  not  yet  a  priest,  he 
had  told  Newman  that  the  Fathers  would  have  voted  against  him 
if  they  had  had  the  liberty  to  do  so  —  and  Newman  at  once  altered 
his  arrangements  to  give  them  the  chance.  This  was  the  pattern  of 
Ryder's  behaviour  on  lesser  occasions  also,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced. 

Newman  was  anxious  Ryder  should  not  know  of  the  prohibition, 
and  probably  he  never  did  know  it,  for  he  died  before  Neville.  It 
was  a  fact  that  he  often  felt  differently  from  Neville  on  the  subject 
of  Newman's  papers  and  his  biography,  and  that  he  altered  many 
things  in  the  House  after  Newman's  death.  But  it  is  equally  clear 
from  his  own  writings  that  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  called 
antagonism  between  himself  and  Newman,  on  either  side.  His 
notes  to  Newman  were  sometimes  a  little  truculent  in  tone,  as  when 
he  resigned  the  care  of  the  parish,  saying  his  feet  would  stand  the 
tramping  no  longer.  Newman's  replies  were  always  fair  and  kind  — 
in  this  case  praising  the  work  done.  His  aim  was  always  to  act  to- 
wards those  with  whom  he  did  not  feel  quite  in  sympathy,  as  he 
acted  towards  those  with  whom  he  did. 

With  some  of  the  youngest  generation  of  all  Newman  did  find 
congenial  spirits,  and  not  only  among  his  new  Oratorians.  This  is 
as  natural  as  that  there  should  have  been  friction  and  difficulties 
with  the  generation  immediately  following  his  own.  It  is  much 
easier  to  be  detached  about  our  grandfathers  than  our  fathers,  more 
possible  to  meet  them  as  people  and  like  or  dislike  them  as  such. 
A  very  charming  and  lively  young  friend  of  Newman's  was  Geraldine 
Fitzgerald,  who  told  Fr.  Frank  Browne  S.J.  in  1938  how  she  had 
pawned  a  brooch  an  aunt  had  given  her  to  buy  the  Apologia  when 
she  was  a  girl  —  that  book  being  forbidden  her.  In  London,  her 
mother  allowed  her  to  become  a  Catholic,  and  she  wrote  to  Newman, 
who  advised  her  to  go  to  the  Jesuits  and  not,  to  her  surprise,  to  Fr. 
Knox  of  the  London  Oratory.  In  1875  w^en  she  discovered  he  had 
been  in  London  and  not  visited  her  she  was  very  disappointed.  'It 
is  all  nonsense  you  should  be  disappointed*,  said  Newman  * — for  I 
am  nothing  else  than  an  old  man  who  am  fit  for  nothing  but  to 
remain  at  home,  and  am  like  an  owl  in  the  daylight  when  I  go  abroad. 
So  don't  take  this  to  heart  and  believe  me,  though  I  am  so  old, 
yours  affectionately  .  .  .' 

The  next  year,  1876,  Geraldine  did  succeed  in  getting  him  to 
come  to  lunch.  Arranging  the  date,  he  wrote  in  February,  'Your 
letter  contained  one  offence.  You  have  lowered  me  to  a  "middle 
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aged  gentleman "  whereas  next  Monday,  if  I  live,  I  shall  be  75!' 
At  lunch  Newman  mentioned  Caswall's  Art  of  Pluck,  the  comic 
book  he  had  written  at  Oxford  —  'and  went  into  a  hearty  fit  of 
laughing  as  he  said  "he  has  never  written  anything  so  good  since"'. 
Afterwards  he  sent  them  CaswalPs  poems.  'My  mother  and  sister 
were  just  simply  enchanted  with  him',  wrote  Geraldine  Fitzgerald 
in  1938,  "it  is  impossible  to  describe  his  fascination  of  voice  and 
manner,  I  have  never  seen  anything  the  least  like  it,  before  or  since : 
his  voice  was  low  and  very  sweet ;  it  had  a  wonderful  ring  of  sym- 
pathy in  it ;  afterwards  I  heard  him  preach  and  it  was  better  even 
than  I  expected.'  She  remained  a  friend,  and  a  lively  correspondent 
of  Newman's,  till  he  died. 

Lord  Coleridge,  a  much  more  famous  Judge  now  than  his  father, 
Keble's  friend,  said  the  same  kind  of  thing.  'The  fascination  of  the 
man,  personally,  is  far  the  greatest  I  ever  felt.  He  never  talks  con- 
troversy, hardly  alludes  to  difference,  and  you  feel  all  the  while  that 
you  are  talking  to  a  great  and  holy  Christian.  .  .  .'  Newman 
several  times  visited  Lord  Coleridge,  whose  wife  was  anxious  to 
draw  him.  She  did  two  drawings,  one  in  1874,  and  another,  better 
known,  in  1876,  which  was  hung  in  the  Academy  the  following  year. 
In  May  1876,  when  Newman  left  them,  he  wrote,  *  It  was  an  extreme 
pleasure  to  me  to  be  with  you,  but  I  have  not  yet  got  reconciled 
to  your  taking  me  to  St  Pancras,  including  all  it  involved  — 
Lady  Coleridge  scalding  her  mouth  with  the  tea  etc  eta'  Mildred 
Coleridge,  the  daughter,  wrote,  *  Mamma  says, "  that  cup  of  tea  was  not 
the  least  scalding  I " '  Mildred  had  gone  with  Newman  to  the  zoo  and 
said,  'The  zoological  gardens  were  not  properly  seen  the  other  day ; 
there  are  a  great  many  creatures  much  more  interesting  than  the 
Beavers,  before  whose  cages  I  should  not  wonder  if  you  stood  for 
half  hours  at  a  time'.  She  was  eager  for  him  to  come  again. 

Newman  had  gone  from  the  Coleridges  to  Cambridge  —  his 
third  visit.  It  was  looking  as  beautiful  as  ever.  But  the  conserva- 
tism of  the  inns  amused  him*  'Three  times  in  forty-four  years  have 
I  been  there',  he  told  Lord  Coleridge,  'and  each  time  found  no 
better  hotel  than  the  strangely  old-fashioned  Black  Bull,  with  its 
stuffy  atmosphere,  the  coffee  rooms  redolent  of  onions,  the  windows 
all  shut,  and  the  bedrooms  (without  fireplace)  of  roast  meat  —  the 
passages  dark,  with  perilous  descents  of  steps,  and  the  tea  pots, 
once  plated,  with  the  baser  metal  showing  itself  stronger  now.  There 
are,  I  believe,  at  Oxford,  hotels  up  to  the  day*  Does  not  this  con- 
trast show  that  Cambridge  is  somehow  out  of  the  world?'  While 
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he  was  there  he  went  over  to  Grantchester,  looking  up  Newmans  of 
past  times  to  see  if  he  could  find  out  anything  about  his  obscure 
forbears.  East  Anglia  being  full  of  undistinguished  Newmans  from 
the  Middle  Ages  onwards,  he  failed  to  track  down  the  right  line ; 
even  to-day  it  has  cost  time  and  trouble  to  people  with  expert 
knowledge. 

Barely  two  years  after,  Lady  Coleridge  died,  quite  suddenly. 
'Oh  dear  and  honoured  friend,  how  hard  it  seems*,  wrote  her  hus- 
band desolately.  He  said  she  had  hardly  ever  been  without  a  book 
of  Newman's  in  her  hand ;  he  thought  her  portrait  of  him  the  best 
she  had  ever  done,  and  gave  engravings  of  it  to  many  of  his  friends. 
In  June  1876  Newman  made  another  round  of  visits,  in  South- 
ampton, Christchurch,  Salisbury,  Totnes  and  Blachford,  Rogers' 
home.  He  rarely  stayed  more  than  a  night  anywhere,  and  often 
fitted  in  meals  with  various  friends  en  route.  From  Rogers  he  went 
on  to  Plymton  where,  after  so  many  journalistic  years  on  The  Times, 
Tom  Mozley  had  retired  to  a  Rectory.  Thence  Newman  went  to 
Bath  and  took  tea  with  his  cousin  Louisa  Deane,  who  told  him  once 
she  always  blessed  him  for  the  introduction  to  literature  he  had  given 
her  in  their  youth,  since  she  was  now  able  to  read  the  classics  to  her 
blind  husband.  Newman  was  back  in  Birmingham  by  July  ist  — 
'most  brilliant  weather,  not  a  cloud,  but  coldish*  —  but  he  was  off 
again  at  the  beginning  of  August  to  Derby  and  Barrow,  to  see  his 
sister  and  Anne  Mozley.  Arranging  this  visit  he  wrote  to  Anne,  *  I 
should  much  prefer  to  walk  from  Chellaston,  and  if  your  carriage 
took  up  Jemima  and  Janie,  then,  if  the  morning  were  fine,  you  and 
Elizabeth,  or  one  of  you,  perhaps  would  walk  to  meet  me,  so  that  I 
should  have  the  pleasure  of  being  with  the  Ladies  of  Barrow  half  an 
hour  more.  You  know  I  have  already  walked  from  Chellaston  and 
know  the  way.  I  prefer  walking,  for  its  own  sake.'  After  this  visit 
he  left  his  Breviary  behind ;  Anne  sent  it  on  to  him.  He  returned 
to  the  Oratory  to  hold  the  fort,  as  usual,  during  the  holidays,  and 
began  another  preaching  turn. 

This,  the  year  after  Ambrose's  death,  was  a  very  active  and 
sociable  one  for  Newman,  but  the  summer  ended  with  Edward 
Caswall's  illness,  and  the  next  year,  what  with  lameness  and  the  new 
novices,  he  got  about  less.  But  he  entertained  the  ladies  of  the 
Altar  Society  to  tea  at  Rednal,  and  later  Anne  Modey,  whom  he 
fetched  himself  from  Bromsgrove  station.  When  ladies  came  to 
Rednal  for  tea  they  entered  the  parlour  from  a  French  window  on 
the  veranda,  so  strict  was  Newman's  rule  in  keeping  them  out  of  the 
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main  part  of  the  house.  He  was  annoyed  that  the  weather  was  bad 
for  Anne  Mozley's  visit,  for  he  loved  showing  off  the  little  place  with 
its  green  garden.  ' I  was  shocked  to  find  you  had  missed  the  train', 
he  wrote  to  her  afterwards,  ' —  it  was  all  of  that  waiting  for  fine 
weather  at  Rednall.  I  do  trust  your  carriage  had  not  departed. 
What  did  you  do?'  Travelling  mishaps  always  aroused  his  sym- 
pathy ;  he  had  experienced  so  many  himself.  In  1874  he  told  Miss 
Giberne,  'I  managed  to  dip  my  foot  down  to  the  wheel  of  the  rail 
carriage  and  rolled  under  the  wheel  of  a  pony  chaise*.  Once  the  rail- 
way carriage  in  which  he  sat  got  detached  from  the  rest,  but  there  was 
no  accident. 

Just  before  Christmas  1877  came  the  surprising  news  that 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  wanted  to  make  Newman  its  first  Honorary 
Fellow.  'No  compliment  could  I  feel  more  intimately  or  desire 
more  eagerly  at  once  to  seize  and  appropriate',  he  wrote  to  the 
President  on  December  isth.  '.  .  .  Trinity  College  is  ever,  and 
ever  has  been  in  my  habitual  thoughts.  Views  of  its  buildings  are 
at  my  bedside  and  bring  before  me  morning  and  evening  my  under- 
graduate days,  and  those  good  friends,  now  nearly  all  gone,  whom  I 
loved  so  much  during  them.  .  .  .'  But  he  was  not  sure  the  Oratory 
Rule  might  not  forbid  his  accepting  an  external  honour ;  he  must 
obtain  'leave  from  my  own  dear  brothers  here,  the  Fathers  of  the 
Oratory'.  And  he  must  consult  his  Bishop.  And  what  would  it 
involve,  as  regards  the  University?  The  President  of  Trinity  dis- 
pelled as  many  of  these  worries  as  he  could,  and  Ullathorne  the  rest. 
It  would  be  an  honour  to  them  all,  said  the  Bishop,  and  a  social 
good.  Of  course  the  Oratorians  did  not  object.  Newman  accepted 
on  December  zoth  and  letters  of  congratulation  came  pouring  in 
from  old  Oxford,  and  especially  old  Trinity,  men  —  Copeland  was 
one.  As  Bishop  Patterson  said,  it  was  'a  grand  change  from 
ostracism  to  honour'. 

Before  Newman  could  go  to  Oxford  to  claim  the  honour,  Edward 
Caswall  died  his  quiet  death.  It  was  after  his  address  to  the  Con- 
gregation, meditating  on  its  inevitable  change  and  succession,  that 
Newman  went  with  Neville  —  also  a  Trinity  man  —  to  Oxford,  for 
the  first  time  since  1845.  He  met  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Trinity,  he  called  on  Pusey  and  at  the  new  Keble  College;  he 
visited  old  acquaintances,  including  his  aged  tutor,  Short,  ninety 
now,  and  blind.  Hearing  his  step  on  the  stairs  Short  cried  out, '  Is 
that  dear  Newman?'  Before  he  returned  to  Oxford  as  a  Cardinal, 
Short  was  dead.  Once  more  Newman  had  exercised  his  uncanny 
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gift  from  Providence,  of  coming  to  those  from  whom  he  had  been 
separated  for  years,  just  before  they  died. 

Newman's  return  to  Oxford  got  into  the  press.  There  was  a 
leader  in  The  Times  —  'the  worn  scholar  comes  back  like  a  ghost*. 
Punch  broke  into  verse : 

Once  more  in  Oriel  1  face  to  face 
With  scenes  and  ancient  memories  due 
Is't  the  new-man  in  the  old  Place 
Or  is't  the  old  man  in  a  new  ? 

Friends  were  eager  for  his  impressions  on  this  occasion,  but  as 
usual  Newman  said  as  little  as  possible  about  them.    To  an  impor- 
tunate Miss  Giberne  he  wrote,  falling  back  on  a  favourite  tag :   'I 
can  only  say  with  the  "needy  Knife-Grinder",  "story,  heaven  bless 
you,  I  have  none  to  tell  you  — '  I  assure  you  I  made  no  record  of  my 
feelings  when  I  went  to  Oxford  and  recollect  nothing.    I  know  it 
was  to  me  a  trial  and  a  pleasure  —  but  I  could  not  say  more,  if  you 
put  me  on  the  rack.  .  .  .  Now  I  might  sit  for  an  hour  till  I  had 
bitten  the  top  of  my  penholder  off,  without  being  able  to  put^down 
on  paper  my  "impressions,  pains  and  joys,  and  reception".    If 
"like  St  John  Chrysostom"  I  was  called  to  suffer,  perhaps  I  might 
have  something  to  say  about  my  visit ;  but  an  Oriental  is  not  a  silent 
Englishman,  nor  a  Saint  any  earnest  or  token  of  what  a  humdrum 
mortal  is  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.    I  can  but  tell  you  that  the 
Trinity  Fellows  seem  to  be  a  pleasing  set  of  men,  and  very  kind  to 
me,  but  I  suppose  they  are  very  far  from  the  Church.' 

Observant  as  ever,  Newman  noticed  that  Wayte,  the  President, 
had  been  thinking  more  of  the  past  than  the  future  of  his  Honorary 
Fellow.  In  writing  to  the  Dean  Newman  had  to  make  a  second 
draft,  leaving  out  this  paragraph :  'Fr  Neville  and  I  observed  that 
Wayte  was  surprised  at  my  leaving  my  Master's  gown  with  him, 
and  collecting  the  cards  left  for  me  that  I  might  return  the  calls.  He 
and  another  said  "Oh  he  is  coming  again".  It  was  evidently  a  new 
idea  to  them ;  and  took  them  by  surprise.  .  .  .  And  I  am  very 
sensitive  in  consequence  lest  they  should  find  me  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.'  Nevertheless  he  was  invited  to  the  Trinity  Monday  Gaudy 
—  no  orgy  now,  but  highly  respectable  —  and  would  have  gone,  but 
for  his  continued  lameness.  He  sent  Fr«  Neville  instead. 

But  Newman  certainly  regarded  the  Fellowship  as  making  him 
free  of  Oxford  again.  In  September  1878  he  wrote  in  his  diary, 
'  Went  to  Oxford  by  myself  and  back,  and  went  to  Littlemore  *.  In  a 
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letter  to  Anne  Mozley  in  October  —  she  had  sent  him  some  roots 
which  he  was  planting  at  Rednal  —  he  said,  'I  had  a  good  deal  to 
tell  you  and  Jemima  about  my  visit  to  Littlemore  —  but  have  now 
forgotten  it.  I  went  boldly  into  my  Mother's  garden  and  was 
amazed  how  beautiful  forty  years  had  made  it.  Perhaps  Rednall 
will  equal  it  forty  years  hence.  It  was  a  beautiful  day.  The  owner 
came  out  and  took  me  in  and  gave  me  a  glass  of  sherry.'  That  was 
all;  no  impressions'  —  only  what  happened.  It  is  very  typical. 
Newman  was  seventy-seven  when  he  made  this  solitary  visit. 

To  Anne  Mozley  he  said  also,  'I  am  to  be  painted  for  Oriel.  It 
is  a  wonderful  change  of  feeling  —  and  wonderful  that  I  should  have 
lived  to  see  it  —  but  I  could  not  have  been  painted  unless  I  had  lived.' 

It  was  indeed  a  wonderful  change.  At  a  diocesan  conference 
(Anglican)  in  Oxford,  at  Newman's  name  'thunders  of  applause 
rattled  through  the  Theatre*,  wrote  one  who  was  there.  Ouless 
came  to  Birmingham  to  paint  Newman,  who  was  shocked  at  his 
wasting  his  fashionable  time  when  he  might  have  found  better  sitters 
in  London.  Newman's  friends  were  not  fond  of  the  result ;  Bloxam 
thought  it  stiff,  and  blamed  the  artist  for  making  the  old  man  stare 
for  four  hours  at  the  door-post.  But  still,  it  was  done  for  Oriel. 

Newman  had  begun  to  revise  his  work  on  St.  Athanasius  that 
summer.  When  1879  t>egan  he  was  hard  at  it. 
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Pius  IX  celebrated  thirty  years  of  his  reign,  more  than  the  tradi- 
tional years  of  St.  Peter,  to  the  surprise  of  the  superstitious,  and  sur- 
vived for  a  couple  more,  dying  on  February  7th,  1878.  With  the 
election  of  Cardinal  Peed,  who  became  Pope  Leo  XIII,  began  a 
reign  which,  as  so  often  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  redressed  the 
balance  of  the  last  —  in  this  case  especially  in  things  intellectual. 
Pius  IX  had  been  a  man  of  feeling,  much  loved,  but  too  often  guided 
by  the  opinions  of  shallow  or  politically-minded  men.  Leo,  thin, 
shrewd  and  intellectual,  with  his  bright  eyes  and  wide,  humorous 
mouth,  was  altogether  different  and  unlikely  to  rely  on  anyone's 
judgment  but  his  own.  While  he  maintained  a  policy  of  non- 
co-operation  with  the  new  Italian  government,  in  other  ways  he  took 
measures  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  modern  age  instead  of 
denouncing  or  ignoring  them.  His  famous  encyclicals  on  social 
justice  and  biblical  studies  opened  the  way  to  new  approaches  and, 
though  they  were  not  issued  till  some  ten  years  later,  the  change  of 
atmosphere  in  Rome  was  apparent  at  once. 

Pope  Leo  had  been  in  silent  opposition  during  the  last  years  of 
Pope  Pius.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  was  elected  it  was  rumoured  that 
he  would  make  Newman  a  Cardinal  —  it  appeared  in  print  in  Eng- 
land during  the  summer  of  1878.  Newman  heard  the  rumour,  but 
dismissed  it  as  extremely  unlikely.  But  when  Cardinal  Howard, 
the  same  summer,  arrived  in  London  from  Rome,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  asked  him  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  rumour  *and  if  he 
thought  it  at  all  possible  it  might  be  done  \  Howard  must  have  given 
encouragement,  for  Norfolk  at  once  sounded  Lord  Ripon  —  a  keen 
convert  who  had  been  a  Young  Englander  and  became  a  Liberal 
Cabinet  minister  and  Viceroy  of  India  —  and  other  gentlemen  of 
the  Catholic  Union,  the  principal  lay  organization  in  England  at  the 
time.  They  decided  to  make  a  formal  petition  to  the  Pope. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  approach  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Westminster.  Without  necessarily  accepting  Purcell's 
dramatic  picture  of  Manning  bowing  his  head,  momentarily  struck 
dumb,  but  with  supreme  self-control  agreeing  to  forward  the  request 
to  Rome,  the  application  was  certainly  a  blow  to  him  —  a  double 
blow,  because  it  was  designed  to  honour  Newman,  whose  mind  he 
deeply  distrusted,  and  because  it  was  forwarded  by  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  the  laity.  Almost  from  the  day  of  his  conversion 
Manning  had  equated  the  Catholic  laity  with  worldliness  and 
nationalism  and  for  many  years  he  had  felt  Newman  was  fostering 
these  backsliding  and  rebellious  tendencies.  He  could  not  possibly 
approve  the  idea  of  a  Roman  accolade  for  all  that  Newman  repre- 
sented. On  the  other  hand,  since  1875  he  had  realized  the  use  of 
Newman's  influence  in  keeping  English  Catholics  united  among 
themselves  and  in  good  relations  with  the  nation,  nor  was  it  practicable 
to  refuse  outright  the  request  of  so  many  noble  laymen. 

The  letter  which  Manning  drafted  to  Rome  is  very  carefully 
worded ;  it  repeated  the  request  of  the  laity  and  Manning  confined 
his  own  part  to  gracious  concurrence,  Newman's  work,  half  a  life- 
time ago,  in  drawing  people  to  the  Catholic  Church,  was  dwelt  on, 
and  the  importance  of  not  allowing,  by  passing  him  over,  the  suspi- 
cion to  grow  that  he  was  not  a  whole-hearted  Catholic.  Such  a 
letter,  though  unexceptionable,  left  open  the  way  to  private  repre- 
sentations on  the  necessity  of  caution.  But  Manning  may  have  felt 
that  even  if  Newman  were  made  a  Cardinal  he  was  too  old  to  be  very 
dangerous  now.  The  draft,  addressed  to  Cardinal  Nina,  was  pre- 
pared in  August  and  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  cordially 
approved  it.  The  letter  was  then  given  to  Cardinal  Howard  to 
present  in  person. 

Howard  wandered  about  the  continent  so  long  that  when  the 
Duke  arrived  in  Rome  in  December  he  found  that  the  letter  had  not 
been  presented.  The  Duke  had  a  private  audience  with  the  Pope 
and,  as  he  told  Manning  in  a  letter  written  from  Paris  on  December 
I2th,  he  felt  he  must  say  something  on  the  subject  'to  bear  out  the 
statement  that  I  and  others  named  in  your  letter  were  as  anxious  in 
the  matter  as  you  represented  them  to  be*.  In  view  of  the  delay  of 
the  first  letter,  he  wanted  Manning  to  write  again.  *  The  Pope,  who 
seemed  to  think  our  request  a  high  reaching  one  but  who  also 
seemed  willing  to  consider  it,  asked  particularly  what  you  thought 
of  the  matter,  so  it  would  be  open  to  you  to  say  that  I  had  reported 
this  to  you  and  that  you  therefore  wrote  again  .  .  ,' 

It  does  not  appear  that  Manning  wrote  again ;  if  he  did,  he  kept 
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no  draft.  But  he  was  due  to  visit  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year.  In  after  years  Pope  Leo  said  to  a  lady,  a  friend  of  Newman's  : 
'My  Cardinal !  It  was  not  easy  1  it  was  not  easy.  They  said  he 
was  too  liberal;  but  I  had  determined  to  honour  the  Church  in 
honouring  Newman.  I  always  had  a  cult  for  him,  I  am  proud  that 
I  was  allowed  to  honour  such  a  man.'  So  it  may  have  been  the 
Pope  himself  who  set  things  moving. 

Just  as  Manning  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  Rome,  at  the  end 
of  January  1879,  he  received  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Nina  who  said 
that  the  Pope  'charges  your  Eminence  before  leaving  for  Rome,  to 
enquire,  with  the  necessary  tact  and  discretion,  of  the  Rev.  Fr  New- 
man, or  perhaps  better  still  of  his  Bishop  or  other  trustworthy  person, 
what  are  his  dispositions  in  regard  to  accepting  the  sacred  purple, 
should  it  be  offered  him  by  the  Holy  Father'.  On  January  29th 
Manning  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Ullathorne,  asking  him  to 
ascertain  Newman's  feelings  on  the  subject  and  adding, '  I  may  now 
say  that  some  months  ago  I  conveyed  with  great  joy  to  the  Holy 
Father  the  desire  expressed  to  me  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord 
Ripon  and  Lord  Petre.  .  .  .'  He  did  not  say  that  the  Pope  had  only 
just  received  it.  He  gave  the  date  of  his  departure  as  February  6th. 
This  left  barely  a  week  for  the  negotiations. 

Ullathorne  was  delighted  with  the  prospect.  But  he  was  at 
Oscott,  feeling  old  and  infirm.  On  February  3rd  he  wrote  to  Man- 
ning, 'As  I  could  not  with  any  prudence  go  to  Birmingham  I  wrote 
to  Dr  Newman  and  asked  him  if  he  could  come  to  Oscott.  But  he 
was  in  bed,  suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  and  much  pulled  down.' 
At  critical  moments  Newman  and  his  Bishop  always  seemed  to  be 
in  bed  with  colds.  Fr.  Thomas  Pope  was  sent  to  Oscott  and  Ulla- 
thorne availed  himself  of  Cardinal  Nina's  words  'or  trustworthy 
person5  and  entrusted  the  secret  to  him.  He  urged  acceptance,  and 
set  down  his  reasons  under  seven  headings,  sending  the  paper  with 
Fr.  Pope. 

'Dr  Newman  contrived  to  come  himself  to-day*,  Ullathorne  told 
Manning  on  February  3rd, '  although  quite  feeble.  He  is  profoundly 
and  tenderly  impressed  with  the  goodness  of  the  Holy  Father  to- 
wards him,  and  spoke  to  me  with  great  humility  of  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  his  disqualifications,  especially  at  his  age,  for  so  great  a 
position,  and  of  his  necessity  to  the  Birmingham  Oratory,  which 
still  requires  his  care.  ...  I  felt  confident  that  His-  Holiness  would 
not  require  his  leaving  the  Oratory  and  taking  up  a  new  position  at 
his  great  age.  But  that  if  he  would  leave  it  to  me,  I  would  undertake 
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to  explain  all  this  to  your  Eminence,  who  would  make  the  due 
explanations  to  Cardinal  Nina.  Dr  Newman  is  far  too  humble  and 
delicate  a  mind  to  dream  of  thinking  or  saying  anything  which  would 
look  like  any  kind  of  terms  with  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  He  has 
expressed  himself  in  a  Latin  letter  addressed  to  me.  .  .  .'  Ulla- 
thorne  enclosed  the  letter  and  went  on  to  repeat  what  he  had  just 
said  all  over  again.  'I  am  thoroughly  confident  that  nothing  stands 
in  the  way  of  his  grateful  acceptance,  except,  what  he  tells  me  greatly 
distresses  him,  namely  the  having  to  leave  the  Oratory  at  a  critical 
period  of  its  existence,  and  when  it  is  just  beginning  to  develope  in 
new  members,  and  the  impossibility  of  his  beginning  a  new  life  at 
his  advanced  age.  I  cannot  however  but  think  myself,  that  this  is 
not  the  Holy  Father's  intention;  and  that  His  Holiness  would 
consider  his  presence  in  England  of  importance  where  he  has  so 
much  communication  with  those  who  are  seeking  for  the  truth.' 

Newman  wrote  his  Latin  letter  at  Oscott  in  Ullathorne's  presence 
and  with  his  advice.  Translated,  it  began, '  I  trust  that  His  Holiness 
and  the  most  Eminent  Cardinal  Nina  will  not  think  me  a  discour- 
teous and  heartless  man,  who  is  not  touched  by  the  commendation 
of  superiors,  or  a  sense  of  gratitude,  or  the  splendour  of  the  dignity, 
when  I  say  to  you,  .my  bishop,  who  know  me  so  well,  that  I  regard 
as  altogether  above  me  the  great  honour  which  the  Holy  Father  pro- 
poses, with  wonderful  kindness,  to  confer  on  one  so  insignificant. 
....  For  I  am  indeed  old  and  distrustful  of  myself ;  I  have  lived 
now  thirty  years  in  nidulo  meo  in  my  much-loved  Oratory,  sheltered 
and  happy,  and  would  therefore  entreat  His  Holiness  not  to  take  me 
from  St.  Philip,  my  Father  and  Patron.  By  the  love  and  reverence 
with  which  a  long  succession  of  Popes  have  regarded  and  treated  my 
St  Philip,  I  pray  and  entreat  His  Holiness  ...  to  let  me  die  where 
I  have  so  long  lived.  Since  I  know,  as  I  know  now  and  henceforth, 
that  His  Holiness  thinks  kindly  of  me,  what  more  can  I  desire  ? ' 

These  letters  were  intended  to  be  sent  on  to  Cardinal  Nina. 
The  next  day  Ullathorne  wrote  a  more  private  letter  to  Manning. 
'I  had  no  time  to  write  to  you  a  more  private  letter  after  seeing  Dr 
Newman  yesterday.  He  is  very  much  aged  and  softened  with  age 
and  the  trials  he  has  had,  especially  by  the  loss  of  his  two  brethren, 
St  John  and  Caswall,  he  can  never  speak  of  these  losses  without 
weeping  and  becoming  speechless  for  the  time.  He  is  very  much 
affected  by  the  Pope's  kindness,  would  like  I  know  to  receive  the 
great  honour  offered  him,  but  feels  the  whole  difficulty  at  his  age  of 
changing  his  life  or  having  to  leave  the  Oratory,  which  I  am  sure  he 
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could  not  do.  If  the  Holy  Father  thinks  well  to  confer  on  him  the 
dignity,  leaving  him  where  he  is,  I  know  how  immensely  he  would  be 
gratified,  and  you  will  know  how  generally  the  conferring  on  him 
the  Cardinalate  will  be  applauded.'  Finally  Ullathorne  persuaded 
Newman,  who  feared  it  would  not  be  good  manners  to  refer  to  the 
proposal  before  it  was  officially  made,  to  write  a  note  to  Manning. 
He  simply  said  that  he  had  answered  through  his  Bishop. 

On  February  4th,  having  received  the  first  two  (official)  letters, 
Manning  wrote  to  Ullathorne  to  say  that  they  had  reached  him 
safely  and  that  he  would  forward  the  enclosure  (Newman's  Latin 
letter)  to  Cardinal  Nina  —  no  comment  on  the  situation.  Ulla- 
thorne immediately  suspected  that  his  own  letter  had  not  been  sent 
on  with  Newman's.  Manning  also  wrote  to  Newman  by  this  post, 
sending  the  draft  of  his  own  original  letter  to  Rome :  *  As  it  expresses 
to  others  the  friendship  and  affection  I  have  cherished  towards  you, 
and  as  we  are  both  nearing  the  end  of  a  long  life,  I  do  not  know  into 
whose  hands  it  can  so  well  fall  as  yours'.  Time  was  short  but 
Newman  sent  a  note  by  return  (February  5th)  to  thank  him,  and 
added,  'I  could  not  be  so  ungracious,  whether  to  the  Holy  Father  or 
to  the  friends  at  home  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the  matter, 
as  to  decline  what  was  so  kindly  proposed,  provided  that  it  did  not 
make  me  unfaithful  to  St  Philip'.  Manning  must  have  received  this 
the  day  he  left  for  Rome,  for  he  afterwards  asserted  that  Newman's 
letter  'of  a  few  days  later'  confirmed  his  belief  that  he  had  refused 
the  honour.  He  had  therefore  also  received  Ullathorne's  private 
letter  of  the  day  before,  making  the  situation  perfectly  plain. 

In  spite  of  this,  Manning  sent  Newman's  Latin  letter,  which 
looked  like  a  refusal,  to  Cardinal  Nina  without  any  explanations  at 
all.  He  took  Ullathorne's  letter,  intended  to  be  sent  with  it,  on  his 
journey  'not  knowing  what  might  be  done  at  Rome',  as  he  said  later, 
in  explanation  of  this  otherwise  inexplicable  behaviour.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  excuse  Manning's  marvellous  power  of  over- 
looking the  obvious  when  it  did  not  suit  him,  Ullathorne,  that  blunt 
Yorkshireman,  was  under  no  illusion  that  it  was  all  just  an  unfor- 
tunate mistake.  The  last  time  he  met  Manning,  in  1888,  they  spoke 
about  Newman,  and  Ullathorne  was  so  excited  that  he  walked  Canon 
Caswell  round  the  garden  for  two  hours  afterwards,  unburdening 
his  feelings.  Caswell  wrote  it  down,  and  the  account  appears  in 
Abbot  Butler's  Life  of  Ullathorne.  'What  do  you  think ?'  said  Ulla- 
thorne. 'He  lectured  me  as  though  I  had  been  a  boy  for  suggesting 
Newman's  promotion  to  the  Cardinalate  and  urging  it  so  strongly. 
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Manning  said  to  me,  "You  do  not  know  Newman  as  I  do.  He 
simply  twists  you  round  his  little  finger;  he  bamboozles  you  with 
his  carefully  selected  words,  and  plays  so  subtly  with  his  logic  that 
your  simplicity  is  taken  in.  You  care  no  match  for  kirn!"  This  last 
sentence/  Caswell  wrote,  'His  Grace  repeated  and  said  to  me  "What 
do  you  think  of  that  ? "  I  quietly,  but  wickedly,  replied  "  I  presume 
you  have  retaliated".  He  smiled  and  took  a  long  pinch  of  snuff  .  .  .' 

Ullathorne  told  Caswell  that  he  had  said  to  Manning  it  was  he 
who  was  no  match  for  Newman.  'He  distrusted  Newman,  while 
(Ullathorne)  told  him  there  was  no  honester  man  on  earth ;  that  his 
only  aim  in  this  world  was  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion  -  -  •  that 
he  was  an  avowed  hater  of  all  duplicity  and  intrigue.'  Ullathorne's 
considered  judgment  on  Manning,  expressed  on  this  occasion,  was 
that  he  was  a  magnificent  ecclesiastic,  who  would  stand  his  ground 
like  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  a  splendid  figurehead  and  a  great 
social  reformer,  but  his  weakness  for  intrigue  and  backstairs  influence 
Ullathorne  could  not  abide  and  roundly  called  it  un-English.  His 
way  of  managing,  or  trying  to  manage,  this  matter  of  Newman's 
Cardinalate,  was  evidently  the  thing  that  confirmed  Ullathorne  in 
his  opinion.  As  for  Manning,  what  he  accused  Newman  of  in  his 
dealings  with  his  Bishop,  would  suit  his  own  methods  much  better* 
His  words  were  most  carefully  selected.  Ullathorne  knew  Newman 
more  closely  than  Manning  knew  him,  and  from  initially  distrusting 
him  as  a  convert  who  must  be  suffering  from  intellectual  pride,  had 
come  to  respect  and  love  him  as  a  man  exceptionally  honest,  humble 
and  straightforward.  But  he  did  not  alter  Manning's  distrust,  for 
all  that. 

Even  had  Manning  been  honestly  convinced  that  Newman  had 
given  an  absolute  refusal,  he  had  no  business  to  pass  on  this  informa- 
tion to  anyone  in  England.  This  he  most  certainly  did,  for  scarcely 
had  he  left  when  rumours  began  to  circulate  in  London  that  New- 
man had  been  offered  the  Cardinalate  and  had  refused  it  Several 
people  tracked  these  rumours  to  their  source  —  Archbishop's  House. 
Fr.  Coleridge  wrote  saying  that  Miss  Bowles  had  actually  seen  it 
stated  in  a  letter  of  the  Vicar-General's ;  he  himself  had  heard  it 
on  the  authority  of  a  letter  of  Manning's  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  — 
'no  secrecy  imposed  on  the  Duke  by  the  Cardinal'.  Miss  Munro 
wrote  from  London :  'Mr  Allies  denies  in  toto  the  Father  declined, 
At  Archbishop's  House  they  say  he  did/  Allies  himself  had  written 
to  Newman  about  the  rumours. 

Miss  Munro's  letter  followed,  but  Fr.  Coleridge's  preceded  the 
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outburst  of  publicity  occasioned  by  a  paragraph  in  The  Times  of 
February  i8th.    *  We  are  informed  that  Pope  Leo  XIII  has  intimated 
his  desire  to  raise  Dr  Newman  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal,  and  that  with 
expressions  of  deep  respect  for  the  Holy  See  Dr  Newman  has 
excused  himself  from  accepting  the  Sacred  Purple.    It  is  under- 
stood that  some  years  ago  the  late  Pope  offered  the  Prelacy  to  Dr 
Newman  who  declined  it,  in  the  same  spirit  which  has  caused  him 
now  to  shrink  from  the  higher  dignity.'    The  style  of  this  statement 
—  'we  are  informed',  not  'we  hear'  — and  the  reference  to  the 
Bishopric  suggest  that  The  Times  had  inquired  at  Archbishop's 
House  and  received  what  was  believed  to  be  official  information. 
Such  a  report,  in  such  categorical  terms,  would  hardly  have  been 
put  out  on  the  strength  of  mere  gossip.    Some  have  thought  that 
Manning  himself  gave  the  information,  but  this  seems  very  unlikely. 
It  did  not  appear  till  ten  days  after  he  had  left  England 

Immediately  the  news  appeared  in  The  Times,  an  avalanche  of 
letters  descended  on  the  Oratory,  all  mixed  up  with  Newman's 
birthday  post.  Anglican  friends,  though  glad  his  worth  was  recog- 
nized in  Rome,  were  pleased  to  think  he  had  refused  a  Roman 
honour.  Catholic  friends  begged  him  not  to  refuse  —  it  looked  as  if 
he  were  snubbing  the  Pope.  Lord  Bute,  for  example,  implored  him  to 
consider  whether  he  had  any  right  to  decline  —  for  the  sake  of  his 
principles,  his  disciples,  the  world  in  general,  the  Sacred  College 
'  which  you  would  (pardon  my  saying  so)  ennoble,  or  of  the  Pope,  who, 
placed  amid  many  difficulties,  calls  upon  you  thus  to  stand  by  him'. 
What  a  predicament  1  How  was  Newman  to  answer  all  these 
letters  ?  He  had  not  yet  had  any  direct  communication  from  Rome ; 
even  to  say  whether  he  would  or  would  not  decline  would  be  im- 
proper. Shocked  and  dismayed  at  such  a  revelation  in  The  Times, 
he  was  unable  to  make  any  comment  on  it ;  yet  his  reported  refusal 
was  having  most  undesirable  repercussions.  Punch  remarked : 

A  Cardinal's  Hat !   Fancy  Newman  in  that 

For  a  crown  o'er  his  grey  temples  spread ; 

Tis  the  good  and  great  head  that  would  honour  the  Hat 

Not  the  Hat  that  would  honour  the  Head, 

There's  many  a  priest  craves  it :  no  wonder  he  waives  it, 

Or  that  we  the  soiled  head-cover  scanning, 

Exclaim  with  one  breath,  sans  distinction  of  faith, 

Would  they  wish  Newman  ranked  with  old  Manning  ? 

The  first  thing  Newman  did  in  this  difficult  situation  was  to 
write  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  a  letter,  which  has  been  many  times 
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printed,  thanking  him  for  what  he  had  done.  'As  to  the  statement 
of  my  refusing  a  Cardinal's  hat,  which  is  in  the  papers,  you  must  not 
believe  it,  for  this  reason.  Of  course  it  implies  that  an  offer  has 
been  made  to  me,  and  I  have  sent  my  answer  to  it.  Now  I  have 
ever  understood  that  it  is  a  point  of  propriety  and  honour  to  con- 
sider such  communications  sacred.  The  statement  therefore  can- 
not come  from  me.  Nor  could  it  come  from  Rome,  for  it  was  made 
public  before  my  answer  got  to  Rome.  It  could  only  come  then 
from  someone  who,  not  only  read  my  letter,  but,  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  the  Pope  to  interpret  it,  took  upon  himself  to  put  an  interpreta- 
tion upon  it  and  published  that  interpretation  to  the  world.  A 
private  letter,  addressed  to  Roman  authorities,  is  intercepted  on  its 
way  and  published  in  the  English  papers.  How  is  it  possible  that 
any  one  can  have  done  this  ?  And  besides,  I  am  quite  sure  that,  if 
so  high  an  honour  were  offered  me,  I  should  not  answer  it  by  a 
blunt  refusal.' 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  already  gone  into  action.  The  same 
day  that  Newman  sent  this  letter  to  him  he  was  presiding  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Catholic  Union.  The  members  of  the  Union  were  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement  and  it  was  necessary  that  something  should 
be  said.  The  Duke  consulted  Lord  Ripon  and  others,  and  they 
decided  to  bring  forward  some  resolutions  defining  their  position. 
These  were  drawn  up  by  Allies  and  others.  They  expressed  gratifi- 
cation at  the  Holy  Father's  intention  and  gratitude  to  him  'for  the 
honour  thus  shown  to  one  whose  name  is  especially  dear  and  precious 
to  the  Catholics  of  the  British  Empire,  and  also  justly  venerated  and 
cherished  by  his  countrymen  generally  for  his  high  moral  and  intel- 
lectual endowments'.  They  further  congratulated  Newman  himself 
and  significantly  directed  that  copies  should  be  sent  to  him  and  to 
the  Pope.  These  resolutions  were  carried  with  acclamations*  The 
proceedings  were  reported  in  the  newspapers. 

The  Duke  felt  rather  ill  the  next  day,  perhaps  from  all  the  excite- 
ment, and  it  was  not  till  February  22nd,  the  day  after,  that  he  wrote 
to  Manning  to  explain  the  meeting;  the  matter  had  become  so 
public  that  it  could  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  'Now  comes  a 
fresh  phase  of  the  question.  This  morning  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Fr  Newman,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose.  It  is  not  marked 
private  and  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  written  to  anyone  else  in 
the  same  sense.'  (Newman's  answers  to  others  were  in  fact  more 
general  and  more  discreet)  'I  think  anyhow  you  ought  to  see  it 
and  I  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  bring  what  it  says  to  the  notice 
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of  the  Pope.  I  gather  from  it  that  Fr  Newman  did  not  mean  the 
Pope  to  interpret  his  letter  in  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  interpreted 
in  the  papers.  But  the  Pope  may  think  the  interpretation  of  the 
papers  the  right  one  if  it  be  not  contradicted,  and  he  may  abide  by 
that  interpretation.  I  of  course  send  you  the  enclosed  in  confidence 
and  do  not  mean  that  it  should  be  shown  to  anyone  as  it  is  obviously 
written  in  a  moment  of  disturbed  feelings  and  is  not  accurate  in  its 
details  but  I  think  the  Pope  ought  to  know  that  Father  Newman  did 
not  mean  in  his  letter  what  the  papers  say  he  did/ 

The  papers  came  in  rather  useful,  as  all  the  blame  for  the  mis- 
interpretation could  be  laid  on  them,  rather  than  on  the  Archbishop. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Duke  knew  nothing  about 
Cardinal  Nina's  letter  or  about  Bishop  Ullathorne's  covering  letters, 
one  intended  to  be  passed  on  to  Nina.   All  he  knew  was  what  Man- 
ning had  told  him  in  his  letter  written  from  France,  that  Newman 
had  refused,  and  Newman's  own  assertion  that  he  would  not  have 
made  a  blunt  refusal  had  the  offer  been  made.    The  Duke  was 
worried  enough  to  write  again  to  Manning  the  next  day.    'What  I 
do  hope  that  the  Pope  will  understand  is  that  it  is  not  Fr  Newman 
or  any  of  us  who  first  came  to  you  in  the  matter,  who  let  out  anything 
which  resulted  in  this  false  report.    Who,  I  wonder,  told  you  that 
Fr  Newman  had  declined  ?   The  public  report  may  have  come  from 
the  same  source.'    The  Duke  could  hardly  have  been  so  naive  had 
he  suspected  Manning  of  being  the  source  of  the  false  report,  yet 
he  must  surely  have  known  the  gossip  that  was  circulating,  from 
Allies  if  from  no  one  else. 

Allies  wrote  to  Newman  the  day  after  the  meeting  to  tell  him 
that  when  he  first  heard  the  rumour  (before  the  paragraph  in  The 
Times)  he  went  *  to  one  intimately  known  to  you  and  to  me  [Oakeley  ?] 
and  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  truth.  He  replied,  "  I  know  Dr  Gilbert 
is  saying  this.  As  yet  I  don't  believe  it"  What  Dr  Gilbert  said  on 
such  a  subject  of  course  spread  like  wildfire.'  Dr.  Gilbert  was 
Manning's  Vicar  General.  'But  I  was  assured  by  another  person 
on  Tuesday',  Allies  continued,  'who  told  me  first  of  the  announce- 
ment in  The  Times,  that  Cardinal  Manning  made  no  secret  of  the 
matter  at  all.'  And  he  added,  referring  to  the  acclamations  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Catholic  Union,  'But  after  The  Times  has  spoken, 
would  you  have  your  friends  remain  silent  ?' 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  wrote  to  Newman  on  February  2jrd> 
'puzzled  what  to  say9.  He  was  anxious  at  the  appearance  of  what 
he  felt  were  mischievous  articles  in  the  Saturday  Review  and  the 
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Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  said  despairingly,  'I  do  hope  people  will 
have  the  sense  to  hold  their  tongues'.  Newman  replied  by  thanking 
him  for  the  resolutions  of  the  Catholic  Union,  explaining  that  his 
difficulty  in  expressing  his  gratitude  publicly  lay  in  his  not  having 
received  any  official  communication  from  Rome.  To  Norfolk  him- 
self he  said,  *  Your  act  has  been  too  personally  affectionate  to  me  for 
me  to  call  it  a  high  gratification  and  the  like  —  but  it  is  —  and  now 
at  the  end  of  my  days  it  raises  my  heart  in  thanksgiving  to  Him  from 
whom  it  comes*.  A  few  days  later,  in  answer  to  a  private  com- 
munication from  the  Duke  which  he  had  burned  on  request  — 
there  were  rumours  about  that  the  Duke  was  to  give  up  his  position 
and  become  a  priest  —  Newman  remarked :  'People  fly  to  conclu- 
sions instantly ;  and  priests  are  apt  to  let  out  all  secrets  except  those 
of  the  confessional'. 

Ullathorne  did  not  figure  in  all  this  commotion  only  because  he 
had  already  taken  steps  of  his  own.  When  he  heard  of  the  rumours 
in  London,  well  before  The  Times9  pronouncement,  he  wrote  off,  on 
February  nth,  to  Cardinal  Nina.  He  was  afraid  that  his  letter  to 
Manning,  intended  to  be  passed  on,  would  never  reach  Nina. 
*  Wherefore,  by  way  of  precaution,  I  now  enclose  a  copy  of  my 
English  letter  to  Cardinal  Manning.  For  so  many  erroneous  state- 
ments have  reached  Rome  in  regard  to  Dr  Newman's  dispositions 
of  mind,  that  as  his  Bishop,  knowing  better  than  most  his  modesty, 
his  perfect  faith  and  charity,  knowing  moreover,  the  great  things  he 
has  done  for  the  Church  of  God,  and  how  many  he  has  drawn  away 
from  heresy  to  the  Faith,  and  in  what  esteem  as  a  writer  he  is  held 
by  all,  both  within  the  Church  and  outside  it,  I  deem  it  a  part  of 
my  duty,  in  a  matter  of  such  grave  moment,  that  his  disposition  of 
mind  should  not  be  misapprehended.' 

This  general  bombardment  of  Rome  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
public  reaction  showed  that  Newman's  refusal  would  have  more 
unfortunate  consequences,  from  Manning's  point  of  view,  than  his 
being  made  a  Cardinal.  Manning  and  Cardinal  Howard  went  at 
once  to  the  Pope,  the  misunderstanding  was  smoothed  out,  and 
Manning  sent  off  first  a  telegram  and  then  a  letter  to  Ullathorne, 
assuring  him  that  official  notice  was  coming,  and  that  the  Pope  would 
allow  Newman  to  continue  to  reside  at  his  Oratory.  Ullathorne 
sent  Newman  this  news  saying,  'It  remains  for  me  to  be  the  first  to 
congratulate  you'.  This  was  on  March  ist,  1879.  He  urged  New- 
man, who  still  felt  it  awkward  to  refer  to  something  still  unofficial, 
to  write  to  Manning,  which  he  did  on  March  4th,  discreetly  not 
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mentioning  the  honour  itself,  but  expressing  his  *  great  gratitude  and 
true  devotion  to  the  Holy  See*  for  the  'Holy  Father's  most  gracious 
and  condescending  permission  not  to  change  my  place  of  residence'. 
He  had  just  sent  this  off  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Lady 
Herbert  saying  how  glad  she  was  to  hear  that  the  Pope  was  persisting 
in  offering  the  honour,  and  hoping  Newman  would  not  persist  in 
his  refusal.  By  this  time  Newman  felt  he  did  not  know  what  might 
not  happen  next.  He  still  had  no  official  notice,  only  Manning's 
assurance ;  and  in  his  reply  he  had  been  too  delicate  to  name  the 
Cardinalate.  So  the  very  next  day  he  wrote  again  to  Manning: 
'Wishing  to  guard  against  all  possible  mistake  I  trouble  you  with  this 
second  letter.  As  soon  as  the  Holy  Father  condescends  to  make  it 
known  to  me  that  he  means  to  confer  on  me  the  high  dignity  of 
Cardinal  I  shall  write  to  Rome  to  signify  my  assent  to  his  great 
generosity  without  any  delay.  I  write  this  thinking  that  as  it  has 
already  been  supposed  that  I  declined  the  honour,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed a  second  time.'  He  even  wrote  a  similar  note  to  Cardinal 
Howard,  just  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  He  sent  Lady  Herbert's  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  saying,  'Does  it  not  seem  that  someone  is 
still  spreading  a  report  that  I  have  declined  the  dignity  and  am  stiff  ? 
What  has  been  done  once,  may  be  done  twice*  ...  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  I  have  some  reason  for  what  I  say.  Excuse  me  if  it  is  a 
fidget.' 

It  was  a  fidget  shared  by  Uliathorne,  who  wrote  a  full  reply  to 
Manning  on  March  6th.  'Your  letter,  following  your  telegram,  was 
extremely  welcome  to  Dr  Newman.  He  wrote  to  me  "You  may 
fancy  how  I  am  overcome  with  the  Pope's  goodness".  He  also  said 
to  his  own  brethren:  "the  cloud  is  lifted  from  me  for  ever".  He 
accepts  with  the  greatest  gratitude  the  honour  and  dignity  which 
the  Holy  Father  designs  for  him,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  he  can  take 
the  journey,  he  will  come  to  Rome.  He  is  still  suffering  from  severe 
cold  but  is  wonderfully  consoled  by  the  Pope's  goodness.  The 
whole  press  of  England  has  been  engaged  upon  the  subject  and  the 
general  disposition  is  to  look  upon  Dr  Newman  not  merely  as  a 
Catholic  but  as  a  great  Englishman  and  to  regard  the  intention  of 
the  Pope  as  an  honour  to  England.'  He  added  that  he  was  publicly 
denying  that  Newman  was  declining,  or  had  declined,  the  honour. 

The  Post  Office  was  efficient.  Manning  received  and  replied  to 
both  Newman's  letters  on  March  8th.  'You  will  know  that  I  have 
not  a  second  time  failed  to  understand  your  intention',  he  said.  He 
then  explained  himself,  very  typically,  in  a  series  of  statements. 
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'I  fully  believed  that,  for  the  reasons  given  in  your  letter,  you 
declined  what  might  be  offered. 

*  But  the  Bishop  expressed  his  hope  that  you  might  under  a 
change  of  conditions  accept  it. 

'This  confirmed  my  belief  that  as  it  stood  you  declined  it. 

'And  your  letter  to  me  of  a  day  or  two  later  still  further  confirmed 
my  belief. 

'I  started  for  Rome,  taking  with  me  the  Bishop's  letter,  not 
knowing  what  might  be  done  here/ 

He  said  he  believed  in  Newman's  refusal  till  he  received  the 
Duke's  letter,  whereupon  he  had  gone  straight  to  the  Pope.  'I 
write  this  because  if  I  misunderstood  your  intention  it  was  an  error 
which  I  repaired  the  instant  I  knew  it.' 

Newman  replied,  on  March  nth,  to  Manning's  deeds  (his  latest) 
not  to  his  explanations.  'I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  taking 
my  letter  to  the  Holy  Father.  And  I  wish  to  pay  him  my  most 
humble  thanks  and  to  offer  Him  my  best  devotion,  for  his  extreme 
graciousness  to  me.  Yours  affectionately.  .  .  .'  The  correspon- 
dence continued  on  practical  lines;  Manning  offered  advice  oa 
Roman  tailors  and  sent  him  lists  of  necessary  clothes  and  fees  — 
'which  are  not  light',  he  said.  The  Duke  got  up  a  subscription  to 
meet  these  costs.  Manning  left  Rome  before  Newman  arrived  there. 

Norfolk  wrote  to  Manning  on  March  isth,  evidently  in  reply  to 
a  similar  self-defence  as  that  sent  to  Newman.  *  I  am  most  thankful 
that  you  have  managed  the  matter  of  Father  Newman  with  such 
great  success.  I  feel  great  pain  however  that  he  should  have  written 
to  me  in  the  terms  he  did  if  he  meant  those  terms  to  apply  in  any 
way  to  you.  A  letter  I  have  had  from  him  seems  to  show  that  the 
impression  he  had  on  the  matter  has  been  removed  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  he  will  see  things  in  their  true  light,  but  till  the  matter 
is  quite  settled  I  have  not  thought  it  wise  to  say  anything  to  him  on 
this  personal  point.  I  own  that  for  my  own  part  I  should  not  have 
taken  his  letter  to  you  as  implying  an  unconditional  refusal*  I 
think  I  should  have  read  it  as  dearly  meaning  that  you  should  be 
able  to  inform  the  authorities  that  his  only  real  reason  for  declining 
was  one  they  might  easily  remove  but  that  of  course  he  could  not 
tell  them  so  himself.  However,  thanks  to  your  energetic  inter- 
vention the  main  issue  has  been  most  happy  and  I  am  sure  this 
private  point  will  come  right/ 

What  the  Duke  might  have  said  had  he  seen  Ulkthorne's  cover- 
ing letters,  must  be  a  matter  for  speculation.  It  was  a  diplomatic 
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mistake  of  his  to  have  sent  Newman's  letter  to  Manning,  for  although 
he  had  not  himself  seen  in  it  any  accusation  against  the  Archbishop's 
actions,  Manning  instantly  did  'This  personal  point'  as  the  Duke 
called  it,  was  probably  never  cleared  up ;  it  could  not  be.  The  false 
report  of  the  refusal  could  only  have  been  made  known  by  Manning, 
as  both  he  and  Newman  knew.  The  Duke  did  not  know  how 
specific  Ullathorne  had  been  in  his  letters  and  Newman  did  not  tell 
him.  Newman,  as  in  the  affair  of  the  Bishopric,  though  this  time  in 
happier  circumstances,  asked  no  more  questions,  discussed  the 
matter  no  further,  told  no  one  the  details  and  let  the  matter  rest.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Duke  thought  Newman's  suspicions  excessive, 
not  knowing  the  grounds  on  which  they  were  based.  But  he  evi- 
dently thought  Manning  had  been  premature,  to  say  the  least.  He 
was  young,  and  unversed  in  diplomacy ;  on  the  whole  he  managed 
the  affair  very  well. 

On  March  i8th  the  official  letter  from  Cardinal  Nina  at  last 
arrived  at  the  Oratory,  sent  by  Manning,  Thus  the  suspense  and 
anxiety  of  six  weeks  was  ended  and  the  unexpected,  unbelievable 
honour  was  really  brought  home  to  Newman  at  last.  He  was  able  to 
answer  without  any  hesitation  the  congratulations  and  inquiries 
which  had  been  coming  in  since  The  Times'  announcement.  Per- 
haps his  feelings  are  best  expressed  in  his  answer  to  Mother  Imelda 
Poole  of  Stone,  who  had  written :  *  Mother  Margaret  would  truly 
have  rejoiced  to  have  seen  this  day*.  Like  all  Newman's  faithful 
friends,  Mother  Imelda  longed  for  stiU  more  of  his  writing. 

Newman  said :  'My  writing  and  publishing  days  are  over  and  I 
am  looking  for  a  far  more  solemn  tribunal  than  any  on  earth :  but 
one  naturally  likes  the  good  opinion  of  one's  Catholic  brethren  and 
it  was  hard  to  receive  letters  to  the  effect  that  I  was  under  a  cloud, 
and  why  did  I  not  set  myself  right,  and  why  did  I  take  part  with 
Passaglia,  Dollinger  and  Garibaldi  ?  Now  the  Pope  in  his  generosity 
has  taken  this  reproach  simply  away,  and  it  is  a  wonderful  Providence 
that  even  before  my  death  that  acquittal  of  men  comes,  which  I  knew 
would  come  some  day  or  other,  though  not  in  my  own  life  time.' 
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'THIS  is  a  strange  turn-up',  Newman  wrote  to  Bishop  Clifford  on 
April  8th,  1879,  'or  to  speak  more  religiously  such  a  "mutatio 
dexter ae  Excehi"  that  it  makes  one  giddy.'  The  hand  of  the  Most 
High  had  certainly  made  a  great  change  for  Newman  at  the  end  of 
his  life.  At  first  he  could  only  think  of  the  cloud  lifted  at  last,  and 
of  receiving  confidence  instead  of  suspicion  from  those  in  authority 
in  the  Church  —  no  more  talk  of  unsoundness,  of  his  being  only 
half  a  Catholic.  All  that  he  had  worked  for  so  long  now  stood  with 
the  light  of  the  Pope's  approval  of  its  author  reflected  upon  it  and 
people  would  hesitate  before  attacking  the  faith,  or  even  the  opinions, 
of  a  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church. 

But  very  soon  another  aspect  of  the  honour  made  itself  apparent. 
Long  ago,  when  Wiseman  had  been  made  a  Cardinal,  Newman  had 
said  it  was  an  office  of  this  world ;  and  so  it  was  now,  even  when  it 
was  conferred,  almost  without  obligations,  on  an  old  man.  It  was 
not  a  spiritual  office,  like  that  of  a  Bishop ;  a  layman  like  Antonelli 
could  be  a  Cardinal.  Cardinals  are  called  Princes  of  the  Church, 
counsellors  to  the  Pope  in  his  office  as  Shepherd  and  Ruler  of  Christ's 
flock  in  this  world.  In  the  nineteenth  century  they  had  not  the 
temporal  power  wielded  by  their  predecessors,  but  they  still  held 
the  highest  authority  in  the  Church  in  all  matters  concerning  its 
visible  organization  and  welfare.  Now  Newman,  who  for  a  long 
lifetime  had  been  without  any  worldly  power  whatever,  was  sud- 
denly at  the  age  of  almost  eighty  placed  among  the  princes,  a  repre- 
sentative of  that  aspect  of  Christ's  empire  which  he  had  often 
preached  but  for  the  most  part  rather  suffered  from  than  otherwise, 
its  universal  authority,  its  Regal,  as  distinct  from  its  Prophetic  and 
Sacerdotal  office*  For  the  Church,  especially  just  at  that  time,  it 
was  of  great  consequence  that  a  man  should  be  enthroned  in  this 
state  who  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  utterly  unworldly, 
and  was  revered  so  widely  for  his  wisdom,  spiritual  insight  and 
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charity  to  all.  For  the  man  himself  it  meant  beginning  a  new  kind 
of  life  in  the  last  decade  of  it. 

From  being  a  famous  man  who  led  a  very  private  life  Newman 
became  one  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  a  public  figure,  like  a  Judge,  or 
a  Duke  or  a  General  For  the  mechanics  of  such  a  life  he  had  never 
had  any  taste,  and  little  experience  of  the  public  behaviour  required. 
Neither  by  training  nor  by  nature  was  he  fitted  for  it.  He  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  a  straight  face  on  pompous  occasions,  and  was  over- 
come too  easily  on  personal  ones ;  he  was  shy  of  making  blunders 
and  acutely  aware  of  it  when  he  was  making  a  bad  impression. 
Meeting  large  numbers  of  people  exhausted  him  and  formalities 
bored  and  worried  him.  All  this  was  the  background  to  the  uneasi- 
ness he  felt  for  the  first  occasion  of  the  Cardinalate,  when  he  had  to 
go  to  London  to  receive  an  address  from  the  Irish  Members  of 
Parliament.  Neville  remembered  him  on  the  station,  dropping  his 
gloves,  and  wearily  remarking,  'It  has  all  come  too  late'.  But 
he  returned  very  jauntily  in  the  evening,  announcing,  *I  did  it 
splendidly*. 

Once  he  realized  the  duties  of  his  new  position  as  a  challenge,  he 
rose  to  meet  it  with  his  usual  spirit,  and  behaved  so  naturally  and  so 
gracefully  that  it  was  never  to  occur  to  anyone  except  his  old  friend 
Rogers,  Lord  Blachford,  that  he  was  not  born  to  be  a  Cardinal.  It 
was  only  to  Rogers  that  he  confessed  that  he  could  not  believe  it  was 
he  to  whom  all  this  was  happening. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  becoming  a  public  figure  at  his  age 
was  that  he  was  now  under  the  constant  direction  of  doctors  —  in 
the  plural.  Newman  had  always  taken  seriously  St.  Philip's  in- 
sistence that  obeying  doctors  was  a  good  exercise  in  obedience  for 
religious  superiors ;  it  was  now  to  be  put  to  the  test.  The  doctors 
began  their  rule  by  declaring  that  May  was  the  very  worst  month 
for  visiting  Rome  and  that  he  must  go  earlier  or  wait  till  the  autumn, 
Newman  was  anxious  to  efface  any  impression  that  he  had  been 
stiff  towards  the  Pope,  so  he  made  arrangements  to  travel  as  soon  as 
Easter  was  over.  He  went  to  London  with  Neville  on  April  x6th, 
and  from  there  by  rapid  stages  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  on 
Thursday  24th. 

'The  journey  was  a  whirl*,  wrote  poor  Fr.  Neville  to  Austin  Mills, 
going  at  great  length  into  the  details  of  the  English  part  and  so  leaving 
himself  no  energy  for  what  they  were  all  waiting  to  hear.  Neville 
broke  his  key  in  the  lock  of  his  new  suitcase,  but  it  turned  out  lucky, 
because  it  meant  he  took  the  second  cab,  and  the  fiiBt  overturned, 
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the  lady  inside  having  to  be  extracted  through  the  window.  .  .  . 
The  railway  Guards  at  the  English  stations  respectfully  took  off 
their  hats  as  they  passed  the  carriage  in  which  Newman  was 
travelling. 

Newman  himself  wrote  from  Rome,  to  Arthur  Hutton, '  We  went 
at  one  go  from  Boulogne  to  Turin  —  without  any  discomfort*.  But 
at  Genoa  'the  weather  was  not  good  and  I  found  myself  with  a 
cold'.  The  weather  and  the  cold  were  all  too  typical  of  Newman's 
luck,  Ryder  had  composed  some  verses  for  the  occasion,  and  to 
him  Newman  said,  *  Thank  you  for  your  musical  and  touching 
sonnets.  ...  All  events  in  life  form  one  system  of  Providence,  and 
depend  on  one  another.  One  cannot  be  sure  that  the  loss  of  these 
blessings  is  not  the  condition  of  the  grant  of  those.  I  am  too  tired 
to  write  more/ 

Birmingham's  best  correspondent  in  Rome,  apart  from  Newman 
himself,  was  Fr.  Thomas  Pope,  who,  with  the  Oxford  novice  Paul 
Eaglesim,  was  already  in  residence,  at  the  English  College.  Newman 
and  Neville  went  first  to  the  Bristol  Hotel  and  then  to  private  rooms 
where  there  was  a  chapel.  'Here  we  are  still',  wrote  Fr.  Pope, 
'divided  from  the  Father  by  the  breadth  of  Rome  —  very  familiar 
with  the  shortest  way  to  him  by  the  Trevi.'  It  was  Pope  who  called 
on  Cardinal  Nina,  expecting  a  formal  interview ;  but  Nina  was  very 
friendly,  made  him  sit  on  a  sofa  and  *  spoke  a  very  hearty  eulogy  of 
the  Father'.  He  said  that  the  Pope  wished  to  show  his  esteem  by 
seeing  Newman  first  of  the  new  Cardinals.  Luckily  Newman's  cold 
had  not  yet  become  so  severe  as  to  prevent  this. 

He  wrote  to  Bittleston  on  May  and,  'The  Holy  Father  received 
me  most  affectionately  —  keeping  my  hand  in  his.  He  asked  me 
"Do  you  intend  to  continue  head  of  the  Birmingham  House  ?"  I 
answered  "That  depends  on  the  Holy  Father".  He  then  said, 
"Well,  I  wish  you  to  continue  head",  and  went  on  to  speak  of  this 
at  some  length,  saying  that  a  precedent  for  it  was  one  of  Gregory 
XVI's  Cardinals.  He  asked  me  various  questions  —  was  our  house 
a  good  one  ?  was  our  church  ?  how  many  were  we  ?  of  what  age  ? 
When  I  said,  we  had  lost  some,  he  put  his  hand  on  my  head  and  said 
"Don't  cry".  He  asked,  "had  we  any  laybrothers?  how  then  did 
we  do  for  a  cook  ?  I  said  we  had  a  widow  woman  and  the  kitchen 
was  cut  off  from  the  house.  He  said  "bene".  Where  did  I  get  my 
theology?  at  Propaganda?  etc  etc.  When  I  was  leaving  he  accepted 
a  copy  of  my  four  Latin  dissertations  in  the  Roman  edition.  I 
certainly  did  not  think  his  mouth  large  until  he  smiled  and  then  the 
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ends  turned  up,  but  not  unpleasantly  —  he  has  a  clear  white  com* 
plexion  —  his  eyes  somewhat  bloodshot  —  but  this  might  have  been 
the  accident  of  the  day.  He  speaks  very  slowly  and  clearly  and  with 
an  Italian  manner/  Leo  may  have  spoken  slowly  for  Newman's 
benefit. 

After  this  private  talk  the  other  Fathers  were  called  in,  Neville 
shyly  pushing  Fr.  Pope  first.  It  was  he  who  did  the  talking,  thanking 
the  Holy  Father  for  honouring  Newman  and  saying  that  they  were 
his  converts  as  well  as  his  sons.  He  proudly  reported  how  the  Pope 
had  praised  Newman  —  in  his  presence  —  and  said  how  delighted 
he  was  'to  raise  to  this  great  dignity  a  man  for  whom  he  had  so  long 
felt  so  great  esteem  and  affection  —  "I  won't  take  him  away  from 
you",  he  said  —  "I  leave  him  to  be  your  father  and  superior  and 
guide,  and  to  be  a  blessing  to  England*'.  He  said,  "Is  England 
pleased  ?"  I  said,  delighted  and  enthusiastic,  etc  etc.  All  the  while 
he  held  my  hand  in  his,  looking  with  tenderness  on  us  all,  which 
moved  me  greatly/ 

Finally  the  Pope  said  he  wished  to  show  Newman  a  special  mark 
of  esteem  and  taking  his  arm,  escorted  him  all  the  way  to  the  outer 
door,  a  courtesy  generally  reserved  only  for  particularly  favoured 
Catholic  sovereigns.  'The  Father  is  bowled  over',  said  Thomas 
Pope.  Cardinal  Nina  then  came  up  and  kissed  Newman  on  both 
cheeks,  saying,  'On  the  i2th  I  can  call  you  brother  —  you  will  be 
the  glory  and  honour  of  the  Sacred  College  etc  —  very  sweetly  and 
sincerely'.  And  Fr.  Pope  reported  that  at  the  Vatican  'they  even 
used  the  great  lift  for  the  Father', 

In  Birmingham  these  letters  were  eagerly  received,  'We  feel 
sadly  lost  and  lonely  without  the  Father',  wrote  John  Norris,  They 
read  and  re-read  the  accounts  and!  were  never  tired  of  talking  of  it 
The  newspapers,  too,  reported  what  they  could  glean.  Fr.  Pope  had 
not  exaggerated  England's  interest.  But  somebody  got  hold  of  the 
letter  about  the  audience  and  it  was  printed  in  the  Tablet. 

Alas,  Fr.  Pope's  next  letter  told  of  'the  worst  cold  I  have  seen 
on  him  —  and  the  medicines  make  him  weak  and  languid.  It  is 
pouring  that  awful  we  can't  go  out  — and  quite  cold,  cold  as  Bir- 
mingham.* Newman's  comment,  in  a  note  to  Mills,  was  'they  call 
it  English  weather  —  I  callit  Roman'.  He  had  been  unlucky  before 
with  the  weather  in  Rome.  The  doctors  forbade  him  to  go  out,  for- 
bade him  to  say  Mass,  or  to  receive  visitors.  'Here  are  great  days 
passing  and  I  a  prisoner  in  the  house',  he  told  Btttleston.  The  great 
days  were  the  feasts  of  the  season.  It  was  a  heavy  trial,  he  wrote 
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to  Norris  '  and  is  sent  to  teach  me  patience.  The  first  week  in  May 
I  have  always  thought  a  golden  time ;  and  to  be  in  Rome  and  have 
nothing  of  its  blessings ! '  The  Holy  Father  was  most  kind,  inquiring 
daily  after  his  health,  —  everyone  was  'surpassingly  kind*. 

Tiresome  details  of  the  rules  controlling  the  habits  of  Cardinals 
kept  coming  to  light.  Newman  was  to  have  a  private  chapel,  but 
he  could  not  have  his  bed  in  the  same  room  with  the  altar,  therefore 
he  would  have  to  depart  from  the  Oratory  Rule  and  take  another ; 
of  course  he  would  'pay  rent*  for  it.  Later  he  was  groaning  that  he 
would  have  to  acquire  a  large  wardrobe  to  house  all  the  robes  and 
vestments  he  would  probably  never  wear,  and  which  he  could  not 
think  would  be  much  use  after  his  death,  unless  some  would  cut  up 
for  chasubles.  His  tailors'  bill  horrified  him,  even  though  he  was 
not  paying  it  —  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  subscription  was  taking  care 
of  all  expenses.  The  day  before  the  consistory  Newman  was  still 
preoccupied  with  the  future  curtailing  of  his  activities.  'As  far  as 
I  can  see  I  shall  have  to  give  up  hearing  confessions,  for  I  could  not 
be  allowed  to  do  so  in  Church/  In  spite  of  the  glory  of  the  present 
occasion,  he  was  thinking  a  good  deal  about  home. 

But  when  the  great  day,  May  i2th,  at  length  arrived,  the  doctors 
allowed  that  Newman  was  well  enough  to  go  to  Cardinal  Howard's 
apartments,  which  had  been  lent  for  the  ceremony  of  receiving  the 
biglietto  —  the  official  summons  to  the  consistory.  By  eleven  in  the 
morning  the  room  was  full,  crowded  with  most  of  the  English  and 
American  residents  in  Rome,  as  well  as  Roman  nobles  and  ecclesi- 
astics. Next  day  the  English  papers  all  carried  reports  of  the 
occasion,  and  Newman's  speech.  'In  a  crowd  of  new  Cardinals, 
men  of  eminence  in  their  own  communion',  said  the  Guardian^  'he 
is  the  only  one  about  whom  Englishmen  know  or  care  anything. 
His  words  when  he  speaks  pass  verbatim  along  the  telegraph  wires 
like  the  words  of  the  men  who  sway  the  world  .  .  .' 

Newman  was  sipping  a  glass  of  water,  another  paper  reported, 
when  the  messenger  arrived.  He  broke  the  seal  and  handed  it  to 
Dr.  Clifford,  Bishop  of  Clifton,  who  was  most  appropriately  present 
on  this  occasion,  and  he  read  it  aloud.  The  message  announced  that 
the  Holy  Father  would  receive  the  new  Cardinal  the  next  morning 
to  confer  the  biretta,  and  then  Newman  made  his  speech  —  a  speech 
which  no  one  but  he  could  have  made.  After  a  token  sentence  in 
Italian  he  spoke  in  English.  'How  he  managed  it  St  Philip  knows 
best*,  observed  Fr,  Pope,  'but  he  did  not  cough  —  and  his  delivery 
was  very  animated,  and  perfect,  as  the  vehicle  of  his  words  ...  the 
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Italian  ladies  behind  me  were  unanimous  that  he  was :  "che  bel 
vecchio!  che  figura!  etc  etc.  "PalKdo,  «",  ma  bellissimo.  .  .  ."  In 
short  the  Father  was  quite  up  to  the  occasion,  which  is  saying  a  good 
deal' 

The  speech  travelled  by  submarine  telegraph  and  appeared 
verbatim  in  the  principal  English  papers,  with  long  leaders  com- 
menting both  upon  it  and  its  author.  No  one  spoke  with  anything 
but  respect  for  Newman,  but  of  course  his  views  were  not  altogether 
acceptable.  England  was  at  the  height  of  imperial  optimism  and 
there  was  a  general  confidence  that  increasing  scientific  knowledge 
would  bring  with  it  moral  improvement,  in  the  individual  and  in 
society.  Newman  had  opposed  this  view  all  through  his  adult  life  — 
most  brilliantly  in  his  Catholicus  letters  of  1841  —  and  he  did  so  now. 
While  he  allowed  that  in  social  questions  Liberalism  could  bring 
benefits  that  were  real  and  desirable,  because  it  was  based  on  prin- 
ciples derived  from  natural  virtues  and  the  sense  of  justice  common 
to  all  mankind,  he  attacked  once  more  the  notion  that  the  doctrines 
of  a  supernatural  revelation  could  properly  be  judged  by  it. 

'Liberalism  in  religion  is  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  positive 
truth  in  religion,  but  that  one  creed  is  as  good  as  another,  and  this 
is  the  teaching  that  is  gaining  substance  and  force  daily.  It  is  incon- 
sistent with  any  recognition  of  any  religion  as  true.  It  teaches  that 
all  are  to  be  tolerated,  for  all  are  matters  of  opinion.  Revealed 
religion  is  not  a  truth,  but  a  sentiment  and  a  taste ;  not  an  objective 
fact,  not  miraculous ;  and  it  is  the  right  of  each  individual  to  make 
it  say  just  what  strikes  his  fancy.  .  *  .  Since  then  religion  is  so 
personal  a  peculiarity  and  so  private  a  possession,  we  must  of  neces- 
sity ignore  it  in  the  intercourse  of  man  with  man.  If  a  man  puts  on 
a  new  religion  every  morning,  what  is  that  to  you  ?  It  is  as  imperti- 
nent to  think  about  a  man's  religion  as  about  his  sources  of  income 
or  his  management  of  his  family.  Religion  is  in  no  sense  the  bond 
of  society.' 

Newman  went  on  to  analyse  briefly  the  inward  revolution  taking 
place  in  that  century,  so  much  more  fundamental  than  the  political 
revolutions  and  economic  changes  which  were  signs,  not  causes  of 
it.  This  revolution,  the  roots  of  which  stretched  back  in  time,  as 
the  eifects  are  now  more  generally  apparent,  consisted  in  the  divorce 
of  the  human  from  the  divine ;  man  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
supreme  being  and  the  divine  was  relegated  to  the  realm  of  specula- 
tion and  fantasy.  'As  to  Religion',  said  Newman,  *  it  is  a  private 
luxury,  which  a  man  may  have  if  he  will ;  but  which  of  course  he 
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must  pay  for,  and  which  he  must  not  obtrude  upon  others,  or 
indulge  in  to  their  annoyance/  He  called  this  movement  away  from 
Christianity  'the  great  apostasia*  and  speculated  on  its  progress,  for 
he  foresaw  the  spread  of  it  with  which  we  in  our  time  are  familiar. 
On  other  occasions  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  kind  of  mental  disease,  or 
illusion,  which  seized  people  more  through  the  imagination  than  the 
reason.  They  were  apt  to  assume  that  it  had  been  'proved'  that  the 
world  of  human  senses  is  the  only  world,  and  man  the  accidental 
product  of  natural  forces,  when  really  they  took  it  on  faith,  on  the 
authority  of  a  few  scientists  and  popular  writers. 

So  many  people  read  Newman's  words,  but  what  did  they  make 
of  them  ?  Catholics  and  conservative  Anglicans  noticed  the  protest 
against  Liberalism  in  theology,  rather  as  Parliamentary  Tories  feel 
satisfaction  at  a  protest  against  socialist  principles  by  one  whom 
they  had  previously  suspected  of  favouring  them.  But  there  were 
some  who  fancied  themselves  deserted,  and  imagined  that  being  made 
a  Cardinal  had  turned  Newman  into  a  defender  of  the  status  quo  in 
matters  where  he  had  earlier  advocated  changes.  They  were  wrong, 
as  his  attitude  to  the  question  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  was  to 
show.  English  newspaper  editors,  secure  in  the  economic  prosperity 
of  their  country  and  its  moral  respectability,  thought  Newman 
exaggerated  the  dangers  of  scepticism ;  after  all,  said  the  Anglican 
Guardian,  Liberalism  in  England  was  quite  different  from  what  it 
was  Abroad.  Atheism  and  revolutionary  Communism  were  the 
aberrations  of  foreigners ;  that  Englishmen  should  give  up  believing 
in  God  and  private  property  seemed  impossible.  So  they  generally 
ended  their  articles  with  professions  of  faith  in  the  inevitable  im- 
provement of  the  human,  and  especially  the  British,  race.  And  in 
1879  the  prospect  must  have  looked  so  much  more  hopeful  than  in 
1833,  when  Newman's  voice  had  first  been  heard  prophesying  these 
evils, 

'Such  is  the  state  of  things  in  England',  said  Newman,  referring 
to  the  fact  that  society  was  no  longer  bound  to  the  person  of  Christ 
and  based  on  his  teaching  (however  badly  this  had  been  put  into 
practice) ;  'and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  realized  by  all  of  us ; 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  I  am  afraid  of  it.  I 
lament  it  deeply,  because  I  foresee  that  it  may  be  the  ruin  of  many 
souls ;  but  I  have  no  fear  at  all  that  it  can  do  aught  of  serious  harm 
to  the  Word  of  God,  to  Holy  Church,  to  our  Almighty  King,  th* 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Faithful  and  True,  or  to  His  Vicar  or 
earth/  He  speculated  briefly  on  what  might  happen :  *  Sometime* 
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our  enemy  is  turned  into  a  friend ;  sometimes  he  is  despoiled  of  that 
special  virulence  of  evil  which  was  so  threatening ;  sometimes  he 
falls  to  pieces  of  himself;  sometimes  he  does  just  so  much  as  is 
beneficial,  and  then  is  removed.  Commonly  the  Church  has  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  go  on  in  her  own  proper  duties,  in  confidence  and 
peace ;  to  stand  still  and  to  see  the  salvation  of  God/  And  he  con- 
cluded with  the  couplet  he  had  chosen  at  Littlemore,  thirty-six 
years  ago,  to  head  the  series  of  the  Lives  of  the  English  Saints : 

Mansueti  hereditabunt  terram 

Et  delectabuntur  in  multitudinem  pads. 

The  meek,  the  humble,  shall  inherit  the  earth,  and  shall  be  made 
happy  in  the  immensity  of  peace* 

It  was  not  that  Christians  were  to  do  nothing,  but  that  in  giving 
themselves  wholly  to  the  love  and  service  of  Christ  they  were  doing 
everything  necessary :  what  happened  in  the  world  was  in  the  hands 
of  God. 

Those  who  heard  him  speak  were  very  much  moved ;  one,  who 
noticed  how  ill  and  faint  he  looked,  and  yet  how  clearly  and  serenely 
he  spoke,  said:  *Dr  Newman's  face  looked  quite  like  that  of  a 
Saint', 

The  next  day  he  received  the  biretta  from  the  Pope.  *  He  looked 
very  well  in  his  robes  among  the  Cardinals',  Fr.  Pope  wrote  proudly 
to  Ullathorne,  'and  his  repute  in  Rome  is  very  great**  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  great,  an  almost  incredible  change.  Cardinals  called ;  every- 
one wanted  to  meet  him.  On  the  morning  of  May  I4th  there  was  a 
reception  at  the  English  College,  when  Newman  was  officially  pre- 
sented with  the  vestments  and  other  precious  things  necessary  to  his 
new  office,  and  received  an  address  from  the  English  residents  in 
Rome.  The  gifts  were  all  laid  out  on  view,  with  the  motto  Newman 
had  chosen  much  in  evidence :  Cor  ad  car  loquitur  —  heart  speaks 
to  heart.  (His  favourite  composer,  Beethoven,  wrote  on  the  ecore 
of  the  Mass  in  D :  'From  the  heart  —  may  it  go  to  the  heart  again*.) 

Francis  Bacchus,  later  to  be  a  Father  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory, 
but  then  a  student  at  the  English  College,  wrote  to  Fr,  Norris  of 
Newman's  'pretty  and  affecting  speech*  —  people  were  wiping  their 
eyes.  After  everyone  had  been  presented  Newman  went,  as  he  said, 
'to  see  himself  thirty  years  ago'  ~  in  the  form  of  a  bust,  'The 
Father  seemed  to  enjoy  himself  very  much,  laughing  and  talking  and 
making  himself  pleasant.'  Bacchus  was  also  present  at  the  public 
consistory  when  the  Hats  were  presented.  He  wa$  much  impressed 
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with  the  importance  of  Cardinals  in  Rome  —  *  Bishops  and  Arch- 
bishops are  nobodies',  he  remarked.  'Dr  Newman  was  smiling 
quite  cheerfully  as  he  went  round*  —  embracing  the  Pope  and  his 
brother  Cardinals  according  to  custom.  'He  is  quite  the  most 
venerable  looking  amongst  the.  Cardinals  and  he  seemed  to  me  to 
attract  more  attention  than  any  of  the  other  new  ones.  I  heard  him 
being  pointed  out  in  all  sorts  of  different  languages.9 

'Now  all  my  anxieties  and  labours  are  over',  Newman  wrote  on 
May  i6th  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  f — You  may  smile  at  my  using 
such  big  words  —  but  I  was,  and  am,  very  weak,  and  the  weakness 
has  aifected  my  brain  as  well  as  my  limbs.  But  my  good  Guardian 
Angel,  who  never  fails  me  when  the  trial  comes,  has  pulled  me 
through.'  But  though  he  came  through  the  arduous  week,  he  then 
collapsed  with  shivering  and  fever.  Congestion  of  the  lungs  de- 
veloped and  for  a  few  days  everyone  was  very  anxious.  However,  on 
May  22nd  Neville  could  note,  'The  Father  is  decidedly  better  .  .  . 
the  way  in  which  he  threw  off  the  feverishness  which  alarmed  me  is 
surprising'.  It  was  not  a  complete  recovery — the  next  night  was 
restless  and  he  was  kept  in  bed. 

St.  Philip's  Day  came,  and  Newman  could  do  nothing  to  celebrate 
it,  Fr.  Pope  was  quite  surprised  at  the  devotion  still  felt  for  St. 
Philip  in  Rome.  Pope  wrote  to  Richard  Bellasis:  'Here  we  are 
still,  and  I  fear  the  doctors  won't  let  the  Father  leave  this  week. 
The  risk  is  too  great.  He  is  going  on  splendidly  —  cough  subsiding, 
because  the  little  congestion  is  passing  away.  ...  He  has  felt 
bitterly  his  seclusion  this  grand  day  —  but  God  has  so  ordered  it  — 
the  weather  has  been  utterly  bad  —  drenching  and  constant  rain. . . . 
It  is  wonderful  to  me  that  he  should  have  been  enabled  just  to  do 
what  was  necessary  —  and  be  unable  to  go  anywhere.  But  it  is  St. 
Philip's  way,' 

On  Whit  Sunday  Newman  was  allowed  to  say  Mass ;  the  next 
day  he  said  good-bye  to  the  Holy  Father,  and  he  and  Fr.  Neville  set 
off  for  Leghorn.  Fr.  Pope,  who  saw  them  off,  wrote  home,  'It 
was  affecting  to  hear  him  say,  as  he  walked  up  the  platform,  to  be 
here  six  weeks  and  to  have  lived  like  a  pagan.  .  .  /  During  these 
last  days  in  Rome  Newman  had  written  some  little  notes  to  friends ; 
in  all  he  mentioned  this  sad  deprivation,  of  not  being  able  to  say 
Mass,  or  to  visit  shrines  in  Rome. 

* 1  feel  quite  sad  and  deserted  now  the  Father  has  gone',  said  Fr. 
Pope,  as  so  many  had  said  on  so  many  occasions.  But  in  a  day  or 
two  he  was  speeding  north  himself,  summoned  by  an  agitated  Fr. 
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Neville,  who  sent  three  successive  telegrams  in  his  alarm :  Newman 
was  ill  again.  The  trouble  was  less  serious,  being  only  diarrhoea, 
but  it  had  a  weakening  and  depressive  effect  after  the  recent  fever, 
Newman  now  realized  how  ill  he  had  been,  and  home  seemed  very 
far  off  and  unattainable.  But  during  the  enforced  delay  he  did  not 
waste  his  time.  Particularly  on  his  mind  was  the  address  from  the 
diocese  of  Westminster  which  Manning  had  sent  him.  He  had 
dictated  an  informal  answer,  but  now  composed  a  proper  reply.  *  I 
found  the  Father  very  comfortable',  wrote  Fr.  Pope  to  Birmingham, 
4  but  the  mischief  is  that  he  is  too  active,  writes  answers  to  addresses 
etc  etc  whereas  he  ought  to  be  absolutely  quiet.  The  Doctor  has 
kept  him  in  bed  yesterday  and  to-day  which  prevents  him  writ- 
ing. .  ,  .  The  Father  has  written  more  despondingiy  of  himself 
than  we  think  necessary.  He  has  been  all  along  within  the  possibility 
of  a  dangerous  disease,  but  has  thrown  off  all/ 

This  was  written  on  June  Qth;  on  the  i$th  they  were  still  at 
Leghorn.  'The  Father  is  wonderfully  better  »  .  .  plyed  a  very 
good  knife  and  fork  at  ^  p.m.  for  I  served  him,  and  sat  with  open 
windows  enjoying  the  very  sweet  sea  breeze  and  the  charming  view.* 
Fr.  Pope  himself  went  bathing  and  remarked  that  *  Young  ladies 
were  swimming  about  with  uncommon  vigour*.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk  had  been  sending  anxious  telegrams  from  England,  about 
doctors,  but  they  all  liked  the  Italian  doctor  who  attended  Newman. 
When  he  had  a  slight  sun  stroke  'the  Father  was  quite  in  a  way9 
and  made  Pope  and  Eaglesim  drive  along  the  coast  to  call  on  him. 
He  had  been  doctor  to  the  present  Pope  when  he  was  Cardinal  Pecci, 
and  told  them,  no  doubt  as  a  cautionary  tale  to  prevent  his  patient's 
over-activity,  how  well  Leo  had  recovered  from  a  severe  illness 
because  he  relaxed  properly  after  it,  spent  his  days  by  the  sea  and 
became  renowned  for  his  skill  in  building  sandcastles  to  amuse  the 
children  —  an  unsuspected  and  charming  side  of  the  great  Pope's 
character. 

On  June  i8th  Fr.  Pope  was  writing  to  Hutton  of  their  amusement 
at  a  medal  which  had  been  made  of  Newman,  and  which  they 
thought  looked  too  much  like  a  Roman  Emperor  —  'the  Father  says 
like  Nero*.  The  day  before,  Newman  had  walked  out  on  the  pro- 
menade. 'I  marvel  at  the  ease  with  which  he  has  thrown  off  his 
several  diseases.  There  is  something  to  me  mysterious  in  the  cloud 
cast  over  all  —  God  knows  best  —  to  the  Father  it  has  been  very 
hard  to  bear.  He  has  been  as  was  Tantalus  ever  since  we  crossed  the 
Alps.*  Newman  had  done  nothing  of  what  he  would  have  liked  to 
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do  in  Rome  —  among  other  things  he  had  wanted  to  discuss  with 
other  Cardinals  matters  which  he  had  most  at  heart.  Now,  in  spite 
of  his  longing  to  get  home,  he  felt  such  a  dread  of  the  journey  that 
they  put  off  starting  for  one  more  day. 

But  when  at  last  they  set  off,  all  went  well.  It  was  useless  to 
think  of  going  by  Germany  and  calling  on  Dollinger  as  Newman  had 
wished,  in  the  hope  of  persuading  the  great  scholar  to  return  to  the 
Church,  But  he  still  intended  to  visit  Sister  Maria  Pia  Giberne, 
waiting  in  eager  excitement  in  her  convent  at  Autun.  She  had  not 
seen  him  since  she  left  England,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  lowest 
ebb  of  his  fortunes.  He  warned  her  that  he  was  'being  taken  home 
by  a  doctor.  Accordingly  I  am  like  a  prisoner  in  chains  moved  to 
and  fro  at  his  word  of  command.'  When  they  reached  the  north  of 
France,  Newman  was  tired,  there  was  a  recurrence  of  the  diarrhoea 
and  the  usual  heavy  rain  set  in.  Newman  was  willing  to  make  the 
attempt,  but  the  doctor  absolutely  forbade  it.  Poor  Miss  Giberne, 
it  was  a  great  disappointment !  *  We  must  submit  ourselves  to  the 
will  of  God',  Newman  wrote  to  her  from  England.  'What  is  our 
religion  if  we  can't?'  They  never  met  again,  but  corresponded  to 
the  end. 

On  Friday,  June  27th  the  party  crossed  the  channel  to  Folke- 
stone, and  the  next  day  went  on  to  Brighton,  where  they  stayed  in 
the  Albion  Hotel.  Newman  called  on  Mrs.  William  Wilberforce, 
recently  widowed,  and  on  several  other  friends.  On  Sunday,  the 
feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  he  attended  Mass  at  St.  John's  church. 
The  next  day  Bloxam,  at  Upper  Beeding,  received  a  telegram: 
'We  shall  try  to  find  you  at  home  this  morning'.  At  10.50,  as  the 
papers  reported,  Newman  and  Neville  got  out  of  the  train  at  Bramber 
where  'Mr  Fairhall,  the  courteous  Station  master  *  .  .  presented 
the  illustrious  visitor  with  one  of  the  famous  Bramber  white  roses', 
and  directed  them  to  the  Priory  —  'my  hermitage'  as  Bloxam 
always  called  it,  which  amused  Newman.  Bloxam  insisted  on  giving 
Newman  his  print  of  San  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  his  titular  church  in 
Rome.  He  had  to  wash  his  hands  in  the  room  where  he  had  slept 
on  his  last  visit,  and  which  Bloxam  ever  after  called  'the  Cardinal's 
chamber'  and  showed  off  to  suitably  reverent  visitors.  His  own 
veneration  was  such  that  in  letters  to  friends  he  always  referred  to 
Newman  as  He,  with  a  capital  H,  like  monarchs  in  old  documents. 
After  luncheon  Newman  went  to  Horsham  to  catch  the  2*27  to 
London ;  here,  reported  the  local  paper,  a  crowd  had  collected  and 
'he  was  the  observed  of  all  observers,  to  his  evident  discomfort'. 
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Bloxam  cut  out  and  kept  every  reference  in  print  to  the  visit  which 
had  so  much  delighted  him. 

Newman  had  intended  to  spend  the  night  in  London,  but  all  his 
favourite  railway  hotels  were  full  of  visitors  for  the  Agricultural 
Show,  so  they  went  straight  on  to  Rugby  and  telegraphed  to  Bir- 
mingham that  they  would  be  arriving  in  the  morning.  At  last  the 
moment  had  arrived  for  which  the  Oratory  and  the  Catholics  of 
Birmingham  had  been  waiting  impatiently  during  all  the  weeks  of 
delay.  Young  Henry  (Lewis)  Bellasis  wrote  to  his  mother  on  July 
ist,  that  the  new  Cardinal  had  been  met  at  New  Street  by  'all  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  our  congregation,  many  priests  and  a  large 
crowd  of  people ;  a  first  rate  carriage  and  pair  was  in  readiness 
belonging  to  one  of  the  ladies  and  on  the  way  to  the  house  he  dressed, 
with  Fr  Henry's  assistance,  in  his  red  trimmed  cassock  and  pink 
ferrajolo,  which  is  a  sort  of  cloak  —  red  biretta  and  skull  cap  of 
course  —  so  that  when  the  policeman  gave  us  in  solemn  whisper  at 
the  front  door  the  news  "They  are  here  sir  1"  up  drove  the  carriage 
(—  pouring  with  rain  by  the  bye  — )  and  the  Father  got  out  in  —  so 
to  speak  —  full  costume/ 

'He  then  went  to  the  Porch  of  the  Church  and  after  the  usual 
ceremonies,  kissing  a  crucifix,  incensing  etc,  the  procession  marched 
up  the  church  —  the  Father  under  a  canopy  —  and  filed  off  to  St. 
Philip's  chapel  where  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  kept.*  The  news- 
paper account,  longer  and  more  detailed,  reported  'Dr  Newman's 
face  looked  somewhat  abstracted  and  anxious  as  he  proceeded  up 
the  church,  but  he  walked  with  steady  step,  giving  his  blessing  right 
and  left  to  the  kneeling  congregation  while  the  organ  pealed  forth  a 
triumphal  march'.  From  the  Chapel  they  went  back  to  the  High 
Altar,  the  Cardinal  kneeling  at  a  prie-dieu,  and  after  some  short 
prayers  he  proceeded  to  the  throne  at  the  side  'where  we  all  came 
and  kissed  his  ring',  said  Lewis  Bellasis.  This  ceremony  impressed 
the  reporter.  'The  homage  tendered  was  evidently  of  no  mere 
formal  character.  The  manner  in  which  the  Oratorians,  some  of 
them  veterans  of  the  order,  but  most  of  them  not  far  advanced  in 
years  — prostrated  themselves  before  the  Cardinal  indicated  the 
tenderest  reverence  and  affection  for  one  who,  though  officially 
their  Superior,  was  endeared  to  them  by  closest  bonds/ 

The  throne  was  then  moved  to  the  centre  of  the  sanctuaiy  and 
Newman  sat  down,  leant  his  head  on  his  hand  and  said,  *  It  is  such 
happiness  to  come  home9.  Ryder  wrote  afterwards:  '  He  was  wonder- 
ful to  look  upon  as  he  sat  fronting  the  congregation,  his  face  as  the 
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face  of  an  angel  —  the  features  that  were  so  familiar  to  us  refined 
and  spiritualized  by  illness,  and  the  delicate  complexion  and  silver 
hair  touched  by  the  rose  tints  of  his  bright  unaccustomed  dress/ 

He  spoke  of  the  joy  of  coming  home,  and  how  he  had  sometimes 
felt  he  would  never  get  there ;  of  the  home  of  Nazareth,  and  how 
St.  Philip's  Institute  was  founded  on  the  idea  of  home,  and  ought  to 
be  an  example  to  families  near  and  far ;  he  spoke  of  the  Holy  Father 
and  his  kindness,  and  thanked  everyone  there  for  their  prayers  and 
greetings,  and  then  gave  them  his  solemn  blessing.  'He  spoke 
slowly  and  with  frequent  pauses,  as  though  he  would  be  unable  to 
proceed',  reported  the  newspaper;  it  was  like  overhearing  his 
thoughts,  said  Fr.  Ryder.  The  reporter  continued :  '  His  emotion 
combined  with  his  physical  weakness  to  render  a  great  part  of  what 
he  said  inaudible  except  to  those  who  were  close  to  him.  The 
Oratorians  stood  around  him  within  the  sanctuary,  hanging  upon 
his  words.  .  .  ,  The  spectacle  of  the  venerable  old  man,  whose 
individual  worth  was  more  regarded  than  his  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
seated  as  just  described,  and  his  failing  accents  heard  here  and  there 
in  the  utterance  of  some  simple  and  pathetic  sentiment,  moved  many 
of  the  congregation  to  sobs  and  tears.'  Bellasis  told  his  mother, 
'I  should  add  that  he  looks  thin  and  weak  from  his  recent  illness, 
but  this  only  adds  to  his  magnificent  appearance.  I  wish  you  could 
have  heard  the  sermon.  It  made  us  all  cry,  more  or  less/ 

The  acute  journalist  observed  that  'when  he  left  the  church  he 
appeared  better  than  upon  entering  it,  his  expression  betokening 
that  he  was  pleased  at  having  been  able  to  go  through  the  proceedings 
as  well  as  he  had  done'. 
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'  Triumphal  Processions ' 

'THESE  are  wonderful  times  but  very  busy  times  also',  Fr. 
Neville  wrote  to  Sister  Maria  Pia  Giberne  on  August  2ist,  'and  such 
hard  work  for  him.  I  can  at  this  moment  count  more  than  fifteen 
answers  [to  addresses]  since  the  school  began  to  break  up.  ... 
His  delivery  of  them  is  wonderful.  They  take  a  great  deal  out  of 
him  —  it  is  really  too  hard  work  for  him  —  he  has  not  had  one  day 
of  rest  since  he  came  back.  Often  I  feel  anxious  —  evidently  he 
needs  rest  and  I  am  in  frequent  dread  lest  he  should  have  strained 
himself  the  bit  too  much.  I  believe  he  is  well  —  the  doctor  says  so 
—  but  the  doctor  says  also  that  he  needs  rest.  Will  he  ever  get  it  ? 
I  doubt  it.  These  answers  are  producing  a  wonderful  effect/ 

The  devoted  Neville  afterwards  collected  all  these  addresses  and 
replies  into  a  book  —  though  it  was  not  printed  till  after  his  own 
death.  There  were  over  sixty  of  them ;  some  were  answered  by 
letter,  but  many  were  presentations  in  person.  They  had  begun 
before  Newman  left  England,  and  Neville  preserved  a  private  letter 
which  described  one  of  Holy  Saturday,  April  I2th,  when  the  stu- 
dents of  Bishop  Ullathorne's  new  seminary  at  Olton  presented  a 
large  illuminated  address. 

'Beyond  all  our  hopes  we  had  an  interview  of  nearly  half  an 
hour  with  the  saintly  old  man.  He  took  us  by  surprise,  entering 
the  room  while  we  were  expecting  Father  Pope.  He  sat  down  with 
us  and  I  asked  him  somewhat  abruptly  if  he  would  not  like  to  see 
the  address  at  once.  With  some  little  trouble  in  getting  the  string 
undone  (Dr  Newman  himself  went  and  got  us  a  knife  to  cut  it)  we 
brought  forth  the  address  and  put  it  on  the  mantel-piece,  as  it  hap- 
pened in  a  position  very  favourable  to  its  effect.  Leaning  on  the 
mantel-piece  he  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  or  two  and  then  com- 
menced to  read  it.  He  read  it  carefully  through  while  we  looked  on 
in  silence.  As  he  came  to  the  end  he  said  €<  It  is  too  much  of  course, 
but  I  know  that  it  is  meant".  And  then  seeing  the  list  of  names  he 
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expressed  his  satisfaction,  saying  that  to  possess  the  names  is  some- 
thing for  the  future.  He  again  said  that  he  felt  it  was  more  than  he 
deserved.  Upon  this  I  could  not  keep  quiet  any  longer,  and  I  pro- 
tested that  every  word  was  meant.  He  sat  down  and  said,  "I  am 
sure  of  that.  Those  things  are  not  measured  by  words,  but  by  the 
heart/1  And  he  expressed  his  sense  of  gratitude.  He  spoke,  not 
preparedly,  but  in  a  sort  of  meditative  way,  in  somewhat  broken 
phrases,  but  from  this  very  fact  with  an  evident  feeling  that  made 
one  warm  up  with  devotion  to  him/ 

Even  on  more  formal  occasions,  when  Newman  had  prepared 
his  answer,  it  was  always  simple  and  personal,  and  especially  fitting 
to  those  who  had  addressed  him.  Two  themes  were  constant :  the 
kindness  of  those  who  praised  him,  and  that  the  Pope,  in  honouring 
him,  wished  to  honour  the  Catholics  and  converts  of  England* 
There  were  touches  of  humour  in  the  answers  made  to  living 
audiences.  At  the  School  prize-giving,  at  the  end  of  July,  there  was 
an  address  from  the  Boys.  Newman  replied:  'My  dear  Boys,  I 
thank  you  exceedingly,  .  .  .  What  has  particularly  struck  me  and 
touched  me,  as  you  may  suppose,  is  your  reference  to  me  as  being  so 
well  known  to  you.  ...  Of  course  I  am  not  a  person  who  can  say 
how  much  you  know  of  me,  because  boys'  eyes  are  very  sharp,  and 
they  look  about  and  see  many  things  which  others  think  they  are  not 
aware  of.'  He  said  that  as  he  did  not  teach  them  they  must  use  their 
eyes  very  well  'and  hence  my  great  pleasure  and  gratification  at 
knowing  that  your  sight  and  your  knowledge  of  me  is  so  much  in 
my  favour*. 

On  August  loth  the  people  of  the  parish  presented  their  address, 
in  the  School  dining  room.  Newman  gracefully  deflected  their 
gratitude  to  the  other  Fathers  who,  he  insisted,  had  borne  the  burden 
of  the  day :  'but  I  feel  that  though  you  have  never  given  them  less 
than  their  due,  that  you  give  me  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  mine ; 
and  that  though  they  do  not  lose,  still  I  have  been  a  great  gainer 
by  that  reflection  of  their  light,  by  that  abundance  of  their  good 
works  which  was  not  mine  at  air.  The  parishioners  were  not  taken 
in  by  this  manoeuvre ;  it  was  only  strangers  who  sometimes  took 
Newman's  modesty  for  the  literal  truth. 

The  Assumption,  August  i$th,  was  the  occasion  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  no  less  than  five  addresses  —  from  the  Catholics  of  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland  (read  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk) ;  the  Catholic 
Poor  School  Committee  (read  by  Lord  Ripon) ;  from  the  Academia 
of  the  Catholic  Religion ;  from  the  St.  George  Club  and  the  Training 
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College  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Liverpool  (Lord  Ripon 
again).  As  to  the  'strength  of  language'  about  him  Newman  said 
'used  though  it  be  in  perfect  sincerity  and  simple  affection,  I  never 
will  believe  that  such  a  glowing  panegyric  as  you  have  bestowed 
upon  me  was  written  for  my  sake  only,  and  not  rather  intended  as 
an  expression  of  the  mind  of  English  speaking  Catholics  for  the 
benefit  of  those  multitudes  who  are  not  Catholics,  and  as  a  support 
thereby  to  me  in  my  new  dignity  which  is  as  really  necessary  for  me, 
though  in  a  different  way,  as  those  contributions  of  material  help 
with  which  also  you  are  so  liberally  supplying  me.  I  accept  then 
your  word  and  your  deed  as  acts  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Holy 
Father  .  .  . 

'A  certain  temporal  status,  a  certain  wide  repute  are  necessary, 
or  at  least  desirable,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  to  which  in  the 
sight  of  the  Holy  Father  I  have  pledged  myself.  Among  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  Cardinal  I  am  pledged  never  to  let  my  high  dignity  suffer 
in  the  eyes  of  men  by  fault  of  mine,  never  to  forget  what  I  have  been 
made  and  whom  I  represent;  and  if  there  is  a  man  who  more 
required  the  support  of  others  in  satisfying  duties  for  which  he 
was  not  born,  and  in  making  himself  more  than  himself,  surely  it 
is  I.' 

He  then  sketched  very  clearly  the  function  of  a  Cardinal  in  the 
Church.  'The  Holy  Father,  the  Hierarchy,  the  whole  of  Catholic 
Christendom  form,  not  only  a  spiritual,  but  a  visible  body ;  and  as 
being  visible,  they  are  necessarily  a  political  body,1  This  temporal 
aspect  was  brought  out  most  prominently  by  the  Pope  and  Court  of 
Rome.  'He  himself  can  only  be  in  one  place,  but  his  Cardinals,  so 
far  as  he  does  not  require  their  presence  around  him,  represent  him 
in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and  carry  with  them  great  historical 
associations,  and  are  a  living  memento  of  the  Church's  unity,  such 
as  has  no  parallel  in  any  other  polity.  They  are  Princes  of  an  Ecu- 
menical Empire.  ...  I  am  not  speaking  of  tempera!  dominion,  but 
of  temporal  pre-eminence  and  authority,  of  a  moral  and  social  power, 
of  a  visible  grandeur,  which  even  those  who  do  not  acknowledge  it, 
feel  and  bow  before.  You,  my  dear  friends,  have  understood  this ; 
you  have  understood,  better  than  I,  what  a  Cardinal  ought  to  be, 
and  what  I  am  not,  my  greatness  of  position  and  my  wants.  *  .  . 
You  are  enabling  me  to  bear  a  noble  burden  nobly.  I  trust  I  may 
never  disappoint  you  or  forfeit  your  sympathy  but,  as  long  as  life 
lasts,  may  be  faithful  to  the  new  duties  which,  by  a  surprising 
disposition  of  Providence,  have  been  suddenly  allotted  to  me/ 


S6.  NEWMAN  IN  ROME,  1879 
With  William  Nevilte  f  behind)  Thomas  Pope  and  Thomas  Eaglesim  (kneeling) 


57.  THE  CARDINAL'S  CHAPEL  AT  THE  ORATORY 
St.  Fraud*  de  Sates,  patron  of  writers,  owr  tin*  altar 
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In  his  answers  to  the  other  addresses  Newman  managed  to  include 
some  remarks  on  Christian  learning  and  education  in  general;  he 
felt,  and  truly,  that  in  raising  him,  Pope  Leo  had  indicated  approval 
of  the  intellectual  advances  he  believed  to  be  necessary.  Newman's 
honour  was  certainly  so  taken  by  the  general  public.  Newspapers 
wrote  that  by  making  Newman  a  Cardinal  Leo  XIII  showed  in  the 
plainest  way  the  reversal  of  the  ultra-conservative  policy  of  Pius  IX 
—  a  sentiment  that  Manning,  in  his  copy,  heavily  underlined,  with 
disapproval.  Manning,  who  had  identified  himself  so  closely  with 
the  policy  of  Pius,  was  quite  at  sea  in  the  new  reign.  But  he  soon 
accommodated  himself  to  the  situation.  It  was  not  possible  for  him 
to  participate  in  Roman  affairs  as  much  as  before,  and  anyway  he 
was  getting  older  now,  over  seventy.  He  turned  once  more  to 
England  and  threw  himself  into  the  task  of  building  up  the  social 
responsibility  of  Catholics.  In  spite  of  occasional  aberrations,  this 
was  the  field  where  Manning  scored  his  most  worthwhile  successes, 
and  it  was  different  enough  from  Newman's  for  there  to  be  no 
necessity  for  them  to  clash  with  each  other. 

In  his  letter  to  Miss  Giberne  in  August  Fr.  Neville  said,  'Have 
I  told  you  that  Cardinal  Manning  was  here  between  trains  —  very 
nice  —  and  looked  well1.  Miss  Giberne  too  had  received  a  letter 
from  Manning,  saying  he  was  glad  to  be  united  to  Newman  in  their 
old  age,  and  still  harping  on  his  favourite  theme  —  that  he  would 
have  made  Newman  a  Bishop  in  1865  had  Newman  himself  not 
prevented  it.  The  way  in  which  Manning  continually  brought  up 
this  episode  suggests  that  he  could  not  forget  that  people  believed  he 
had  treated  Newman  badly ;  the  scorned  Bishopric  seemed  to  him 
to  prove  his  entire  goodwill.  He  was  not  an  imaginative  man. 

'I  am  very  sleepy \  is  a  remark  that  appears  frequently  in  the 
little  notes  Newman  still  found  time  to  write  to  his  friends.  'Every- 
one compliments  me  upon  my  good  health*,  he  told  Miss  Giberne 
in  September.  *.  .  .  But  I  wish  I  could  have  some  rest  —  but  this 
seems  the  last  thing  1  could  have.1  Right  on  into  the  autumn  the 
addresses  and  delegations  kept  coming,  and  he  made  a  few  visits 
himself,  like  the  one  to  Oscott,  where  he  talked  to  the  boys  —  about 
the  Rosary  —  was  entertained  to  luncheon,  received  the  professors, 
visited  the  museum  and  went  off,  'the  College  band  playing  the 
Pope's  march»  the  strains  of  which  were  lost  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
boys1.  In  spite  of  the  strain  of  so  many  public  occasions,  he  assisted 
at  High  Mass  on  Christmas  Day  and  preached  the  sermon. 

At  that  very  moment,  his  sister  Jemima  died  in  Derby*   For  over 
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a  year  she  had  been  ill  and  Newman's  letters  to  Anne  Mozley  were 
full  of  anxiety.  In  December  he  said,  *  I  have  more  than  once  asked 
Jane  to  write  but  she  never  has  done  so,  perhaps  she  is  afraid  of  me 

but  she  has  never  done  so.    I  say  afraid,  because,  when  she  was 

here  the  other  day,  I  could  not  get  her  to  speak  a  word  to  me.    I 
am  very  anxious  about  Jemima.    It  is  impossible  I  think  that  any 
constitution  can  stand  severe  pain  and  thfc  absence  of  food.'    It 
looks  as  if  the  Mozleys,  who  were  all  strongly  Church  of  England, 
were  suspicious  of  Newman's  intentions  as  his  sister  neared  her  end. 
Anne  was  the  only  one  on  whose  sympathy  he  could  rely  completely. 
Unfortunately,  when  Jemima  did  finally  die,  her  sons  regarded 
Newman's  letter,  in  which  he  said  he  would  say  Mass  for  her,  as 
unfeeling.    This  simply  puzzled  him ;  he  never  could  realize  that 
people  do  not  believe  in  the  feelings  of  others  unless  they  are  ex- 
pressed in  recognized  phrases  of  exaggerated  sentiment  and  mourn- 
ing— just  what  always  seemed  to  him  'unreal  words'.    And  the 
older  he  grew,  the  less  Newman  attempted  to  put  feelings  into  words. 
To  say  Mass  for  his  sister  meant  everything  to  him ;   he  did  not 
realize  that  to  his  Protestant  nephews  it  seemed  a  mere  formality. 
To  add  to  this  misunderstanding,  Anne  Mozley  unwittingly  involved 
him  in  another  apparent  act  of  unfeeling  behaviour.    She  gave  him 
to  understand  that  as  his  sister's  effects  were  being  cleared  up,  any 
information  about  family  things  would  be  welcomed  by  his  niece. 
He  remembered  some  things  he  had  sent  to  Jemima  about  1850, 
which  might  puzzle  Jane  —  miniatures,  a  Bible  that  had  been  his  as 
a  child,  and  Mary's  copy  of  The  Christian  Year,  with  the  marks  of 
her  black  kid  gloves  on  it. 

Evidently  Jane  was  upset,  for  in  January  Newman  was  writing 
to  her,  'my  dearest  Jane  —  I  should  never  have  thought  about 
troubling  you  amid  your  fresh  grief  with  a  little  matter,  had  not 
your  Aunt  Anne  wished  me.  ...  I  fear  the  necessary  inventories 
will  be  a  great  pain  to  you.'  To  Anne  herself  he  said,  'Thank  you 
for  your  hint  —  which  would  never  have  come  into  my  head.  How 
could  I  write  to  Jane  about  a  little  matter  without  knowing  in  what 
state  she  was  in,  and  how  she  could  bear  it  ?  Recollect,  too,  if  any 
step  would  be  unkind,  it  would  have  been  to  speak  of  a  matter  con- 
nected with  stripping  a  home.  I  don't  think  anything  so  painful  as 
dismantling  a  home  after  a  death  —  and  I  should  have  considered  it 
cruel  to  do  so,  were  you  not  so  dear  the  other  way.  You  must  recol- 
lect how  Harriett  felt  at  Iffley.  Harry  I  love.  ...  I  love  all  of 
them  —  should  I  have  got  him  that  picture,  unless  I  had  loved  him  ? 
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Cardinals  don't  go  into  mourning.  In  my  two  letters  to  Herbert  I 
used  black  bordered  paper  —  with  you  I  weakly  compromised  —  a 
half  measure  which  did  not  answer.' 

Newman  made  arrangements  before  he  died  that  all  these 
nephews  and  their  families  and  his  niece  should  be  invited  to  his 
funeral,  and  their  expenses  paid.  And  they  told  Fr.  Neville,  then* 
how  proud  they  were  to  belong  to  the  Cardinal. 

Everyone  expected  the  new  Cardinal  to  hold  a  reception  in 
London,  but  London  —  Catholic  London  —  held  many  pitfalls  for 
him,  since  for  so  long  it  had  been  the  seat  of  all  those  who  had  most 
persistently  opposed  his  views,  prevented  his  action  and  undermined 
his  influence.  While  he  was  still  at  Leghorn  in  June  1879  he  wrote 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk :  'In  the  Coffee  Room  of  the  Westminster 
Hotel  I  said  that  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  the  London  Oratory. 
I  will  do  so  now.  As  soon  as  I  knew  I  was  to  be  a  Cardinal  I  felt 
my  position  towards  the  London  Oratory  was  quite  changed,  and 
that  I  might  put  myself  in  relations  to  them,  from  which,  while  I 
was  a  lesser  man,  I  abstained.  I  felt  I  had  an  opportunity  of  return- 
ing good  for  evil.  If  it  would  please  them  that  I  should  give  Bene- 
diction in  their  church  I  would  do  so.  In  that  case  the  invitation 
should  come  from  them,  and  they  should  write  and  ask  me.  Or 
again  it  has  struck  me  whether  they  would  like  me  to  hold  my 
Reception  in  their  house.  Protestant  friends  would  come  to  me 
there  who  would  not  go  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop's  house,  But 
perhaps  you  will  say  I  must  go  to  the  Archbishop's.'  For  it  would 
be  as  bad,  or  worse,  to  offend  Manning  as  to  offend  the  London 
Oratory.  The  Duke,  however,  was  so  urgent  that  Newman  should 
give  the  reception  at  his  own  house,  and  this  solved  so  many  prob- 
lems and  was  so  suitable  that  the  thing  was  settled.  But  this  made 
no  difference  to  Newman's  offer  to  come  to  the  London  Oratory  in 
his  official  capacity  as  a  Cardinal. 

As  soon  as  he  was  home  Fr.  Keogh,  the  then  Superior  of  the 
London  Oratory,  wrote  a  warm  letter  on  their  behalf,  and  Stanton 
sent  a  private  note  —  'as  the  only  remaining  Roman  Father  in  the 
Congregation  and  the  only  one  who  enjoyed  your  hospitality  at 
Littlemore'.  Newman  thanked  him  very  much  for  his  affectionate 
letter ;  his  coming  to  London  was  postponed  by  the  doctors.  He 
went  on :  'I  asked  the  Holy  Father  for  his  benediction  on  the  Lon- 
don Oratory.  He  gave  it  and  expressed  his  vexation  at  having  called 
me  in  consistory  "of  the  Oratory  of  London''.  In  consequence  he 
has  allowed  me  to  call  this  Oratory  "Oratorio  del  Cardinal!"  and 
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instructed  the  officials  at  Propaganda  to  that  effect,  to  prevent  such 
mistakes  in  future,  and  in  memory  of  his  own  favour  to  me.' 

The  Pope's  mistake  was  a  small  thing,  yet  it  indicated  how  to 
nearly  everyone  'the  Oratory*  in  England  meant  the  House  in  Lon- 
don. Newman  still  cherished  his  own  small  company,  passed  over 
by  the  world  and  despised  by  those  who  referred  to  it  as  a  collection 
of  'inferior  men'  held  together  only  by  a  somewhat  degrading 
devotion  to  a  despotic  genius.  The  more  they  were  ridiculed  the 
more  loyally  Newman  loved  them,  and  their  future  after  he  was 
gone  —  and  now  that  novices  were  coming  there  was  a  more  definite 
future  to  plan  for.  Two  years  later,  the  people  of  the  parish  pre- 
sented the  Oratory  with  a  portrait  of  Newman,  and  what  he  said 
then  illustrates  what  he  felt  about  his  community  and  its  work. 

'You  ask  for  my  blessing  and  I  bless  you  with  all  my  heart,  as 
I  desire  to  be  blessed  myself.  Each  one  of  us  has  his  own  indi- 
viduality,  his  separate  history,  his  antecedents  and  his  future,  his 
duties,  his  responsibilities,  his  solemn  trial,  and  his  eternity.  May 
God's  grace,  His  love,  His  peace  rest  on  all  of  you,  united  as  you  are 
in  the  Oratory  of  St  Philip,  on  old  and  young,  on  confessors  and 
penitents,  on  teachers  and  taught,  on  living  and  dead.  Apart  from 
that  grace,  that  love,  that  peace,  nothing  is  stable,  all  things  have  an 
end ;  but  the  earth  will  last  its  time,  and  while  the  earth  lasts,  Holy 
Church  will  last,  and  while  the  Church  lasts,  may  the  Oratory  of 
Birmingham  last  also,  amid  the  fortunes  of  many  generations  one 
and  the  same,  faithful  to  St  Philip,  strong  in  the  protection  of  our 
Lady  and  all  Saints,  not  losing  as  time  goes  on  its  sympathy  with  its 
first  fathers,  whatever  may  be  the  burden  and  interests  of  its  own 
day,  as  we  in  turn  now  stretch  forth  our  hands  with  love  and  awe 
towards  those,  our  unborn  successors,  whom  on  earth  we  shall 
never  know.' 

This  great  blessing,  like  that  of  some  patriarch  of  Israel,  manifests 
the  deep  love  Newman  felt  for  his  Oratory,  of  which  he  said  so 
little  in  public;  and  it  helps  to  explain  his  wariness  towards  the 
London  House,  which  has  surprised  some  people,  and  puzzled  its 
younger  members.  To  them  it  seemed  as  if  Newman  were  keeping 
alive  the  memory  of  an  unfortunate  difference  out  of  personal 
resentment.  By  this  time  of  all  those  who  had  been  directly  respons- 
ible, as  Deputies,  for  the  quarrel,  only  Stanton  and  Knox  survived 
—  and  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  it  were  twenty-five  years  older. 
The  quarrel,  which  had  struck  Newman  in  middle  age,  belonged  to 
their  youth  —  Faber  himself  had  now  been  dead  nearly  fifteen  years. 
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It  is  a  psychological  fact  that  in  the  history  of  a  conflict  the  aggressor 
forgets  his  acts  long  before  the  victim  who  suffered  them;  the 
relations  between  England  and  Ireland  illustrate  this,  and  indeed 
of  all  subject  races  and  classes  and  persons. 

Of  course  the  London  Oratorians  did  not  think  of  themselves 
as  aggressors ;  because  they  had  apologized  for  hurting  Newman's 
feelings  they  thought  they  were  absolved  of  guilt,  and  that  the  blame 
for  the  continuance  of  division  was  therefore  his.  But  to  Newman 
it  seemed  as  if  they  had  acted  not  only  with  ingratitude  and  rudeness 
(for  which  he  had  accepted  their  apology)  but  with  injustice,  which, 
so  far  from  being  sorry  for,  they  refused  to  admit  After  Faber's 
death  they  had  twice  publicly  repudiated  all  association  with  New- 
man, during  the  agitated  years  before  the  Council.  At  the  same 
time,  through  all  this  period,  the  London  Oratory  was  famous  and 
successful,  while  that  at  Birmingham  was  forgotten  or  despised,  and 
seemed  to  be  going  to  fail  to  renew  itself  for  lack  of  novices. 

Newman  wa$  aware  that  his  fame  —  his  'name*  as  he  called  it  — 
was  almost  the  only  asset  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory  in  the  world ; 
for  its  sake  he  would  not  allow  the  London  Oratory  a  share  in  the 
name  of  the  Founder  they  had  repudiated.  He  went  to  see  Faber 
when  he  was  dying,  but  he  could  not  visit  the  Oratory  officially, 
even  had  its  members  wished  it,  while  he  was  simply  the  head  of 
the  Birmingham  House,  without  appearing  to  link  the  two  once 
more.  In  the  Instructions  in  View  of  Death  written  for  William 
Neville,  Newman  made  several  notes  in  1876,  insisting  that  the  Lon- 
don Oratory  must  not  appear  at  his  funeral  as  a  body,  unless  there 
were  deputations  from  other  religious  bodies.  'And  do  not  join  in 
any  commemorative  act  on  my  behalf  with  the  London  Oratory  as 
if  the  Oratories  were  one  body',  he  said,  and  wrote  in  above  the  line, 
'  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  kindness  to  them  (as)  individuals'.  Now, 
however,  he  was  a  Cardinal,  and  as  a  Cardinal  —  an  individual  in 
high  ecclesiastical  position  —  he  thought  he  could  visit  the  London 
Oratory  without  either  connecting  the  two  houses  or  suggesting  that 
he  claimed  any  sort  of  authority  over  the  one  in  London. 

The  reception  at  Norfolk  House  and  the  services  at  the  Oratory, 
were  arranged  for  April  1880,  but  in  February  Newman  had  a  fall 
and  broke  two  ribs.  The  accident  was  reported  in  the  papers,  and 
many  anxious  inquiries  were  made.  But  Newman  recovered  wonder- 
fully, and  was  determined  to  carry  out  his  London  engagements, 
though  they  had  to  be  postponed  a  month.  This  meant  that  by  the 
time  Newman  arrived  in  London,  Manning  would  be  in  Rome 
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'I  wish  to  express  my  disappointment',  Newman  wrote  to  him, 
'that  my  coming  to  London,  so  long  put  off,  should  at  last  be  fixed 
for  a  time  when  you  are  away  —  but  it  cannot  be  helped/ 

Fr.  John  Norris  was  chosen  to  accompany  Newman  to  London. 
At  New  Year  he  had  been  in  Rome  with  Francis  Morgan,  one  of  the 
novices,  and  had  an  audience  with  the  Pope.  Leo  XIII  asked  most 
affectionately,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  after  his  new  Cardinal,  and  was 
delighted  to  hear  that  he  had  been  strong  enough  to  assist,  in  full 
state,  at  the  Christmas  High  Mass.  'Ah,  mes  fils,  il  faut  le  con- 
server',  he  said.  '"But",  I  said,'  reported  Norris,  '"Holy  Father, 
he  is  eighty  years  old."  A  look  of  sadness  came  over  his  face  and  he 
was  silent  for  a  minute  and  then  he  brightened  up  and  said  smiling, 
"il  faut  le  conserver  jusqu'il  a  quatre-vingt-dix".'  Preserving  the 
aged  Cardinal  was  certainly  the  desire  of  all  his  friends,  but  his 
determination  to  do  all  that  was  expected  of  him  in  his  new  office, 
and  his  habitual  liveliness  sometimes  led  them  to  underestimate  his 
weakness  and  the  weariness  that  resulted  from  moving  out  of  his 
accustomed  routine. 

At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  on  May  9th  Norris  started  writing  to 
Neville  of  the  events  of  the  London  visit.  Newman  had  wished  to 
hire  a  carriage  for  making  calls,  but  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  would  not 
hear  of  it.  "The  Duke  met  the  Father  at  the  station  and  put  him 
quite  at  his  ease  about  the  carriage  and  he  got  through  his  work 
easily  and  comfortably  and  was  timed  to  reach  here  at  4.15  the  whole 
household  assembling  to  receive  him,  which  they  did  very  nicely 
with  red  carpet  etc.  He  then  had  a  good  rest  and  came  down  to 
dinner  quite  fresh  and  in  first  rate  spirits  and  talked  very  merrily 
all  the  evening  till  9.30  when  he  went  to  his  room.  There  was  no 
one  here  to  dinner  but  members  of  the  family.  Unhappily  he  did 
not  sleep  and  he  was  very  done  in  the  morning  —  he  managed  to 
say  Mass  but  eat  scarcely  anything  at  breakfast.  However,  he  went 
to  his  room  at  10  and  had  four  hours  quiet  and  when  I  saw  him  again 
he  was  very  much  better  —  though  very  much  put  about  that  he 
could  not  "tackle"  the  subject  he  meant  to  speak  on  at  the  Oratory. 
He  eat  a  good  luncheon  and  then  I  put  on  his  scarlet  for  him,  cappa 
and  all,  and  then  put  him  into  the  swell  carriage  —  with  hammer- 
doth  rugs  and  two  men  with  sticks  behind.  I  salt  in  front  of  him 
and  away  we  went  to  the  Oratory,  the  admiration  of  the  Sunday 
crowds,  such  a  carriage  being  an  unusual  sight  on  a  Sunday. 

'He  was  received  at  the  door  of  the  Church  in  proper  style  — 
assisted  at  Vespers  in  cappa  and  gave  Benediction  —  and  was  very 
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tired  by  it.  He  had  a  short  rest,  a  little  brandy  and  a  cup  of  tea  and 
then  to  the  Little  Oratory  [the  chapel  where  tie  lay  associates  met]. 
This  was  crammed  with  people  of  all  sorts.  .  .  .  They  first  had  the 
ordinary  exercises  and  some  music  and  then  the  Cardinal  spoke  to 
"my  dear  brothers  of  the  Oratory"  for  about  20  minutes,  a  very 
simple,  homely  address  —  winding  up  very  beautifully  and  touch- 
ingly  about  serving  God  above  all  things.  He  was  affected  himself 
and  had  difficulty  in  speaking  at  the  end.  We  then  had  some  more 
music  and  then  Fr.  Bowden  [Sebastian,  Henry  Bowden's  son  — 
John  had  died]  read  an  address  thanking  the  Cardinal  and  asking 
"the  Patriarch's  blessing  on  his  loving  children".  The  Father  then 
gave  his  blessing  very  solemnly  and  then  retired.  It  was  I  think  a 
great  success  —  Lord  Emly  came  up  to  me  immediately  afterwards 
and  seized  my  hand  with  great  big  tears  in  his  eyes  saying  "How 
beautiful  it  was".  The  Cardinal  sat  a  little  while  with  the  Fathers 
and  then  we  came  away  —  many  of  the  gentlemen  I  have  mentioned 
shaking  hands  with  him  etc  as  he  passed  out,  and  a  great  crowd  all 
round  the  space  in  front  of  the  door  kneeling  for  his  blessing  as  he 
appeared  at  the  door.  He  had  a  short  rest  before  dinner  and  went 
to  his  room  at  nine  and  I  do  hope  he  is  now  asleep  and  making  up 
for  lost  time.' 

Sebastian  Bowden  had  followed  a  military  career  like  his  father 
before  giving  it  up  to  become  a  priest  of  the  Oratory.  He  was  the 
Prefect  of  the  Little  Oratory,  and  said  it  was  the  dream  of  his  life  to 
hear  Newman  preach  in  their  chapel.  Tickets  for  this  occasion  had 
been  issued  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  besieged  for  them  — 
many  besides  Catholics  wanted  to  come.  One  who  begged  for  a 
ticket  was  Anthony  Froude. 

Fr.  Norris  reported  again  on  May  nth,  after  the  Reception. 
'The  Cardinal  slept  well  again  last  night  —  in  spite  of  the  heat  and 
excitement  and  the  fact  that  he  didn't  get  to  his  room  till  J  to  12.  I 
couldn't  get  him  away  sooner  —  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it  all  very  much 
and  got  on  admirably.  During  dinner  he  had  the  Duchess  on  one 
side  and  Lady  Salisbury  on  the  other  and  he  was  talking  away  most 
vigorously  all  the  time,  and  when  the  ladies  retired  Lord  Salisbury 
came  and  sat  next  to  him  and  they  talked  away  most  vigorously. 
When  we  went  upstairs  we  found  the  rooms  full  of  people  —  all  of 
whom  in  the  course  of  the  evening  were  introduced.  There  were 
one  or  two  troublesome  ones  who  stuck  to  the  Cardinal  but  alto- 
gether it  was  very  pleasant.  There  were  about  150  altogether,  to- 
night we  have  the  same  thing  over  again.9  Matthew  Arnold  was  onb 
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of  the  visitors.  That  morning,  too,  Newman  received  visitors  from 
ii  to  i,  and  on  May  i3th  he  met  about  200  clergy,  regular  and 
secular,  in  St.  Wilfrid's  Hall. 

Sebastian  Bowden's  sister  wrote  to  Neville :  *  I  hear  on  all  sides 
admiration  of  the  appearance  of  the  Cardinal  and  everyone  seems 
struck  by  the  mixture  in  his  look  of  dignity  and  gentleness.  .  .  . 
He  could  not  have  done  anything  more  kind  and  gratifying  than  by 
coming  to  luncheon  on  Monday  with  my  Aunt,  as  he  did.  She  let 
us  and  only  three  or  four  other  people  go  there  after  luncheon  to 
see  him.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  seen  her  so  happy  as  in  receiv- 
ing him.'  Thus  Newman  managed  to  retrieve  his  friendship  with 
John  Bowden's  widow,  after  the  coolness  which  had  fallen  on  it 
when  she,  whose  sons  were  both  at  the  London  Oratory,  had  believed 
what  was  said  against  him  and  written  him  "an  unkind  letter'. 

So  the  London  visit  came  to  an  end.  Accounts  of  it  appeared 
in  the  national  press.  The  Times  somewhat  invidiously  pronounced 
that  Newman  had  done  more  for  Catholicism  in  England  than  any- 
one—  more  than  Wiseman,  more  than  Manning.  'One  could  not 
think  of  Newman',  it  said,  'and  think  of  Catholicism  as  all  tawdri- 
ness/  Good  Words  spoke  for  all  who  could  not  get  over  the  strange- 
ness of  Newman's  being  the  subject  of  such  a  reversal  of  fortune  — 
'fine  ladies  going  on  their  knees  before  Him  in  London  salons9.  It 
was  indeed  a  far  cry  from  the  days  when  he  was  lectured  for  deteriora- 
tion of  character  by  the  Judge  who  condemned  him  for  criminal 
libel. 

A  far  cry  too  from  old  days  at  Oxford  when  he  went  there, 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  as  guest  of  honour  at  the  Trinity 
Monday  Gaudy.  He  stayed  the  whole  week-end  at  Trinity  College 
and  on  the  Sunday  — Trinity  Sunday  —  preached  both  morning 
and  evening  at  the  new  Catholic  church  of  St.  Aloysius,  built  by  the 
Jesuits,  who  now  once  more  had  charge  of  the  Oxford  Mission  and 
were  unofficially  filling  the  position  Newman  had  once  hoped  the 
Oratory  would  hold.  His  old  friend  Fr.  Henry  Coleridge,  brother 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  presided  on  this  happy  occasion.  Both 
sermons  were  printed  in  the  local  papers.  Newman  spoke  in  the 
morning  on  the  Holy  Trinity  and  in  the  evening  on  our  Lord  as 
Shepherd  of  Israel,  the  office  delegated,  after  the  resurrection,  to 
St.  Peter.  The  preaching  was  in  no  sense  polemical,  but  Newman 
gently  underlined  the  doctrine  whose  acceptance  had  forced  him 
to  leave  Oxford  so  long  ago  —  thirty-five  years  ago. 

There  were  still  some  left  in  the  city  to  be  shocked  at  this  return. 
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The  Oxford  Herald  expressed  its  astonishment.  'How  he  came  to 
be  invited  thither  and  feted  as  a  public  guest  after  having  been  con- 
stituted a  prince  of  that  Court  that  would  burn  us  all  if  it  could,  with 
the  same  gusto  that  it  burnt  our  Reformers  300  years  back,  seems 
to  our  benighted  mind  to  require  public  examination.'  The  editors 
were  extremely  annoyed  with  Trinity  College  for  'allowing  him  bed 
and  board9  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  Romanism. 

Trinity  College  remained  unrepentant.  Breakfasts,  dinners  and 
a  'conversazione  in  the  College  gardens,  which  were  illuminated  by 
limelight',  were  all  festive  occasions.  Lord  Blachford  wrote  to 
Newman :  'You  must  let  me  say  what  very  great  pleasure  I  have  had 
in  hearing  and  reading  of  your  triumphal  processions.  It  is  really  an 
extraordinary  historical  event — that  a  Prince  of  the  Church  should 
go  about  receiving  indiscriminate  homage  in  London  and  Oxford 
with  the  applause  of  all  men.  I  have  just  got  a  letter  from  Lingen 
(of  Trinity)  an  old  Whig  if  ever  there  was  one  —  and  hardened 
official  to  boot  —  full  of  enthusiasm  now  —  who  didn't  "kiss  your 
hand"  at  Oxford  only  because  "I  don't  think  he  meant  us  to  do  so". 
What  your  friends  must  feel  is  —  with  a  little  self-elevation  at  being 
your  friends  —  that  it  is  you,  by  being  you  —  that  have  done  it  — 
and  that  all  the  world  sees  this.' 

Newman  replied :  'Of  course  all  that  has  happened  for  a  year 
past  and  more  has  been  overwhelmingly  gratifying  —  but  equally,  or 
still  more,  surprising,  as  if  it  was  not  I.  Both  feelings  together, 
pleasure  and  astonishment  make  it  a  trial  to  my  head  and  heart,  and 
comes  a  third  thought  —  is  it  possible  there  won't  be  a  reaction  or 
contre  coup  of  some  kind  ?  And  I  think  of  Polycrates,' 
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' His  Eminence  the  Father* 

NEWMAN  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday  by  pontificating  at  High 
Mass  in  the  vestments  presented  to  him  by  the  Oratory  School  Old 
Boys,  which  otherwise  he  was  afraid  might  not  be  worn.  The  Mass 
was  at  eight  in  the  morning.  *  His  Eminence  got  through  it  capitally  * , 
Lewis  Bellasis  told  his  mother.  '  I  actually  caught  him  running  down 
the  backstairs  to  breakfast  after  it  was  all  over  and  he  had  made  his 
thanksgiving — fasting  mind  you,  at  10  a.m.*  He  added  that  the 
church  was  exceptionally  full  —  so  many  Protestants  had  seen  the 
notice  in  the  paper.  Newman  was  an  exception  to  all  rules  and 
devout  non-conformists  of  all  kinds  used  to  come  to  see  and  hear 
him.  Bellasis  was  delighted  with  the  old  man's  energy.  'The  fact 
is  there  is  no  reason  why  he  may  not  live  ever  so  many  years  yet. 
What  with  his  determination  (you  know  his  jaw)  —  and  his  consti- 
tution I  "guess"  he  may  live  ten  years  more.'  It  was  a  good  guess. 
The  Oratorians,  who  knew  him  so  well,  had  great  faith  in  Newman's 
toughness  and  resilience.  Indeed,  his  very  complaints  of  weakness 
witness  to  his  innate  energy  and  lifelong  activity. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  asked  him  to  sit  to  Millais,  and  he  could 
not  refuse.  He  told  Miss  Giberne :  *  I  am  to  be  painted  by  Millais, 
which  is  a  great  compliment,  and  shall  have  to  go  to  London  for  the 
purpose,  which  will  be  a  great  trouble'.  But  it  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  another  friendly  gesture  towards  the  London  Oratory, 
by  asking  if  he  could  stay  in  their  House.  They  expressed  delight  at 
the  prospect.  '  I  am  obliged  to  be  somewhat  troublesome  about  my 
food',  he  said,  asking  if  he  might  stick  to  his  home  arrangements. 
They  were  not  in  fact  troublesome.  On  the  doctors'  advice  he  took 
his  main  meal  at  lunch  time,  but  he  always  came  to  the  formal  com- 
munity dinner  in  the  evening,  even  though  he  only  ate  broth  or 
bread  and  milk.  In  general  he  ate  little ;  a  newspaper  account  once 
gave  details,  perhaps  culled  from  the  kitchen.  Breakfast  consisted 
of  porridge  and  sometimes  a  little  brawn.  Whatever  turned  up  at 
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lunch  he  never  complained,  but  simply  left  it  if  he  could  not  manage 
to  eat  it. 

The  London  Oratorians  asked  him  to  preach,  but  he  could  not 
promise  it ;  he  hoped  merely  to  assist  at  Mass,  which  would  fatigue 
him  least,  and  involve  less  baggage  —  'not  to  say  it  would  be 
pleasanter  to  me  in  the  Cardinal  Archbishop's  diocese  to  make  little 
show,  but  if  you  wish  it  I  will  not  carry  this  out'. 

The  visit  was  a  great  success,  and  so  was  the  portrait.  Millais 
wrote  to  Bloxam,  'He  is  a  very  dear  old  gentleman  and  gave  me 
every  opportunity  of  making  a  good  portrait'.  He  had  prepared  a 
dais  for  his  sitter  and  in  his  biography  it  is  told  how  he  jokingly  said, 
'Will  your  Eminence  ascend  that  eminence?'  And  when  Newman 
hesitated  Millais  took  his  arm  and  said,  'Come  on,  you  dear  old 
boy'.  He  thought  the  attendant  Fathers  looked  rather  shocked  at 
such  familiarity.  Newman  behaved  with  his  usual  simplicity.  Miss 
Giberne  had  charged  him  with  artistic  inquiries.  'I  put  your 
questions  to  Mr  Millais',  he  told  her,  'but  he  was  too  busy  with 
his  work  to  answer  them.'  The  famous  artist  condescended  to 
vouchsafe  that  he  was  familiar  with  ivory  black  —  a  fact  that  was 
carefully  retailed  to  Autun.  Everyone,  including  Millais,  was  pleased 
with  the  portrait  —  Newman's  friends  preferred  it  to  that  by  Ouless. 
But  like  most  of  Millais'  portraits  the  likeness  is  somewhat  superficial. 

Staying  at  the  London  Oratory  went  off  well  too.  '  I  was  received 
with  great  attention',  Newman  assured  Miss  Giberne  who  had  been 
somewhat  suspicious  of  their  sincerity  the  year  before.  She  had 
written  then  to  Neville  that  she  wondered  if  Stanton,  Gordon  and 
Knox  were  still  there :  'Entre  nous  the  two  first  were  very  hot  and 
bitter  against  him  when  I  last  saw  them  —  which  is  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  so  they  have  had  time  to  repent,  one  would  hope'.  All 
went  well,  however.  Newman  offered  to  give  a  complete  set  of  his 
works  to  the  Library  and  they  accepted  with  pleasure.  But  Knox 
said  something  which  showed  Newman  he  had  not  forgotten  the 
past.  Stanton  wrote  afterwards  of  the  consolation  and  delight  New- 
man's visit  gave  them  and  he  replied  with  thanks  for  'the  large  and 
patient  hospitality  you  all  showed  me'. 

In  August  Newman  was  asked  to  assist  at  Mass  in  St.  Chad's 
Cathedral,  Birmingham,  and  preach  the  sermon  for  the  Jubilee 
announced  by  Pope  Leo.  Some  ecclesiastical  person,  to  Neville's 
disgust,  remarked  afterwards:  'The  poor  dear  Cardinal,  we  must 
not  ask  him  to  preach  again;  his  preaching  days  are  over'.  Bui 
though  the  old  man  was  often  inaudible  he  could  still  make  himseli 
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understood  to  those  in  sympathy.  This  very  evening  one  of  the 
Fathers  called  on  the  widow  of  a  Crimean  veteran  and  found  the 
family  just  sitting  down  to  dinner.  'Aren't  you  fashionable,  dining 
so  late?'  he  teased  them,  whereupon  they  all  said  they  had  been 
down  to  the  Cathedral  to  hear  the  Cardinal  preach.  Knowing  how 
deaf  the  good  kdy  was  the  Father  said  jokingly,  'And  what  did  the 
Cardinal  say?'  To  his  surprise  she  gave  him  a  very  good  account 
of  the  sermon.  She  also  told  him  that  when  Newman  was  reading 
the  Epistle  —  in  English  from  the  pulpit  — '  I  was  so  overcome  by 
the  way  he  read  it  that  I  felt  I  needed  no  sermon,  and  it  made  me  cry 
so  much  that  I  looked  aside  to  be  sure  that  no  one  was  observing  me. 
But  I  found  everyone  about  me  crying  also.' 

In  this  sermon  Newman  spoke  of  what  most  deeply  occupied 
his  mind  in  his  old  age,  the  dark  prospect  for  religion.   His  emphasis 
was  on  the  power  of  prayer.   '  The  effect  of  prayer  upon  the  Church 
is  parallel  to  the  case  of  a  vessel  keeping  her  course  against  wind  and 
tide,  an  apparently  extraordinary  thing  to  happen.'    This  powerful 
image  got  through  to  his  listeners  in  spite  of  his  failing  voice.    '  It  is 
prayer  against  which  the  science  of  this  day  sets  itself  with  indigna- 
tion, and  I  may  say  with  bitterness.  People  cannot  allow  that  prayer 
has  the  effect  it  has ;  but  it  has  an  effect  beyond  words,  and  those 
who  have  lived  long  and  have  had  much  experience  of  life  can  bear 
witness  that  God  is  true  and  faithful  and  powerful  and  merciful,' 
When  he  spoke  of  the  science  of  the  day  he  meant  the  Determinism 
then  so  fashionable  among  those  who  had  ceased  to  believe  in  God. 
On  another  occasion  he  remarked  that  it  was  no  new  thing,  but  the 
old  pagan  idea  of  Fate  in  a  different  form. 

This  jubilee  sermon  marked  the  end  of  Newman's  public  ap- 
pearances as  a  Cardinal,  except  for  his  attendance,  five  years  later, 
at  the  funeral  requiem  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  held  at 
the  London  Oratory.  Manning  was  there  too,  and  there  were  two 
thrones  in  the  sanctuary  for  the  two  Cardinals. 

Newman  now  retired  once  more  into  his  ordinary  life  at  the 
Oratory,  where  he  lived  as  far  as  possible  as  he  had  always  done. 
Apart  from  his  red  skull  cap  and  biretta  he  did  not  look  very  different 
from  of  old.  He  did  not  like  people  in  the  House  to  make  genu- 
flexions to  him.  He  wished  still  to  be  called  'the  Father'  and 
generally  was,  though  in  the  decree  book  he  appeared  at  least  once 
as  'His  Eminence  the  Father'.  He  did  not  shut  himself  away  from 
people.  After  his  death  an  old  boy  of  the  School  wrote  in  the  paper  : 
*  We  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Cardinal  .  .  .  nothing  pleased  him  more 
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than  making  friends  with  the  boys.  His  head  was  large,  and  the 
pink  biretta  made  it  seem  still  more  so,  and  he  carried  it  as  if  the 
neck  were  not  strong  enough  for  the  weight/  Nearly  fifty  years 
before  someone  sitting  behind  Newman  in  St.  Mary's  had  noticed 
the  slenderness  of  his  neck  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  his  head. 
The  schoolboy  remembered  the  old  man's  *  quick,  firm  gait'.  Some- 
times, for  his  afternoon  exercise,  he  went  to  see  the  boys  playing 
cricket  or  football.  He  was  seen  in  the  town,  looking  over  bookstalls, 
and  the  cartoonist  'Spy'  stalked  him  into  the  refreshment  room  at 
Paddington  station  and  earnestly  watched  him  drinking  soup  before 
going  off  to  make  his  caricature  —  a  friendly  one,  which  shows  the 
large  stooping  head  and  a  benign  expression.  It  was  a  pity  Newman 
could  not  make  a  caricature  of  the  cartoonist  studying  his  soup- 
drinking. 

Just  before  Newman  had  arrived  in  Rome  in  1879  kk  °^  friend 
William  Palmer  of  Magdalen  died,  leaving  him  all  his  literary  effects. 
Newman  spent  his  first  year  as  a  Cardinal  in  going  through  them  and 
editing,  with  a  preface  on  the  Anglican  *  branch'  theory  of  the  Church, 
Palmer's  journal  of  his  journey  to  Russia  in  1840-41.  He  himself 
found  this  a  fascinating  task,  but  he  doubted  whether  the  modern 
generation  would  take  much  interest  in  these  'antediluvian'  doings. 
He  was  right ;  most  of  the  edition  remained  unsold.  It  came  in 
useful  for  presents  to  old  friends  or  kind  correspondents.  Now, 
Palmer's  detailed  ecclesiastical  adventures  in  old  Russia  have  a 
renewed  interest. 

Of  his  own  works  Newman  at  last  completed  his  revision  of  St. 
Athanasius,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  excitements  of  the 
Cardinalate,  and  actually  projected  a  Latin  version  of  the  Grammar 
of  Assent,  presumably  to  convert  the  stiffer  Roman  theologians  and 
philosophers  who  had  misunderstood  his  intentions.  As  well  he 
continued  to  sort  out  letters  —  on  the  floor,  which  shows  his 
continued  agility. 

All  this  is  part  of  what  may  be  called  Newman's  individual  life ; 
less  well  known,  perhaps,  is  his  life  in  the  community,  as  its  Founder 
and  head,  and  in  personal  relations  with  its  members — though  the 
latter  have  to  be  constructed  out  of  fragments  in  these  later  years. 
In  1878  he  gave  up  holding  offices  in  the  Congregation,  and  regular 
preaching ;  the  Cardinalate  put  a  stop  to  his  hearing  confessions  in 
the  Church,  though  he  continued  to  hear  them  in  the  house.  Accord- 
ing to  Hutton,  an  unsympathetic  witness  who  tried  to  belittle  New- 
man, some  of  the  community  made  a  point  of  going  to  him  regularly. 
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But  though  Newman  had  to  give  up  most  of  the  external  duties  of 
an  Oratorian  he  remained  very  much  part  of  the  community,  keeping 
to  the  order  of  the  day,  rising  early  and  attending  dinner  and 
recreation  — he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  recreations  according 
to  the  younger  generation  of  Fathers. 

A  sad  thing  happened  just  after  Newman's  return  from  Rome  — 
Henry  Bittleston  left  the  Congregation.    Ostensibly  he  went  to  join 
the  Carthusians,  and  he  did  in  fact  go  to  France,  and  wrote  asking 
for  Newman's  prayers  on  entering  as  a  postulant.    But  at  sixty  odd 
and  not  in  good  health,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  did  not  stay  the 
course.    During  Caswall's  illness  he  had  suffered  an  attack    of  a 
paralytic  nature'  as  Newman  called  it,  in  writing  to  Ullathorne  to 
ask  if  they  could  be  relieved  of  the  duty  at  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  since 
they  were  then  so  short-handed.    Perhaps  it  was  a  stroke,  and  per- 
haps Bittleston  was  not  quite  responsible  for  whatever  necessitated 
his  sudden  departure,  for  it  was  not  entirely  due  to  an  attraction  for 
the  contemplative  life.    Some  time  later  he  was  recorded  as  paying 
back  £30  to  the  Congregation,  and  he  left  it  a  small  legacy ;  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  well  off.   He  had  been  novice  master  before 
he  left,  and  one  of  his  novices,  Arthur  Hutton,  in  his  later  attacks  on 
Newman,  may  have  referred  to  this  trouble  over  money  when  he 
wrote  of  a  near-scandal  which  he  said  Newman  ignored,  though 
everyone  else  knew  about  it.    Bittleston  went  to  live  with  a  priest 
at  St.  Albans  and  wrote  with  gratitude  and  respectful  affection  to 
Newman,  whose  letters  expressed  anxiety  for  his  health  and  welfare. 
Bittleston  was  the  only  one  of  the  'Apologia  Fathers'  to  die  out  of 
the  Congregation. 

Father  John  Norris,  during  the  first  years  of  Newman's  Car- 
dinalate,  was  feeling  discouraged,  and  not  quite  in  harmony  with 
his  Superior.  The  numbers  of  the  School  went  down  to  forty-seven ; 
financial  disaster  seemed  imminent.  Apropos  of  what  he  felt  was 
interference  from  George  Teeling  (who  twice  tried  his  vocation  and 
failed)  Norris  wrote  to  Newman:  'I  hope  I  have  not  written  any- 
thing disrespectful  —  I  don't  mean  to  —  but  I  do  wish  you  would 
sometimes  talk  to  me  about  the  school.  If  you  only  knew  how  often 
I  come  to  your  room  in  the  hope  of  really  getting  help  in  bearing 
what  is  really  a  very  heavy  burden,  and  then  I  go  away  disheartened 
because  I  don't  find  it.  But  perhaps  it  is  wrong  to  say  even  this 
much;  after  all  it  is  perhaps  my  own  fault  —  and  I  am  only  pro- 
jecting on  to  others  my  own  weaknesses.  Pardon  me  if  I  have  said 
too  much  —  I  couldn't  help  it,  I  feel  so  very  down  and  disheartened.' 
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Newman  must  have  cancelled  whatever  Teeling  was  doing,  for 
Norris's  next  letter  declared :  *  Nothing  was  further  from  my  mind 
than  the  wish  to  exercise  a  veto  on  any  plan  of  yours  and  had  I 
foreseen  the  effect  of  my  letter  would  be  to  make  you  stop  what  you 
were  doing  I  certainly  should  not  have  written.  I  merely  wished  to 
express  that  I  felt  it  hard  not  be  asked  about  changes  in  the 
School.  .  .  .'  He  felt  he  was  not  *  up  'to  his  position  and  sometimes 
took  'a  great  disgust  for  work  because  of  this  —  so  as  to  imperil  my 
vocation  to  the  Oratory*. 

The  situation  did  not  dear  up  at  once,  for  on  his  next  holiday, 
in  January  1882,  Norris  was  writing :  *  There  seems  to  be  a  fatality 
attending  my  letters  to  you  —  I  suppose  it  is  my  fault  —  in  the 
present  case  at  any  rate  there  is  a  manifest  misunderstanding  be- 
tween us  —  it  is  a  great  trouble  to  me  that  it  should  be  so  and  I 
am  very  sorry  if  I  have  done  anything  to  bring  it  about  —  I  don't 
that  I  have  [sic].  Indeed  I  am  only  conscious  to  myself  of  one  wish 
and  that  is  to  be  loyal  to  St  Philip  and  to  you.  ...  I  cannot  accuse 
myself  of  self-seeking  and  therefore  I  feel  all  the  more  keenly  and 
acutely  the  want  of  confidence  which  your  words  and  acts  for  some 
little  time  seem  to  imply  —  However  I'll  school  myself  into  for- 
getting all  this  —  and  all  I  ask  is  that  you  will  tell  me  all  you  have 
heard  of  me  and  let  me  meet  it  as  I  can :  but  I  don't  ask  you  to  write 
it  —  it  will  do  when  I  get  home.'  Whatever  this  misunderstanding 
was  about,  it  was  resolved  satisfactorily.  Two  years  later  Neville 
wrote :  *  Father  John  is  in  better  spirits  .  .  .  people  are  quite  picking 
up  again  about  the  school'. 

Soon  Norris  had  the  happiness  of  welcoming  some  of  his  pupils 
as  novices ;  Edward  Pereira  came  in  1886  and  to  Robert  Eaton,  who 
was  hoping  to  join  them,  Norris  wrote  a  series  of  letters  during  New- 
man's illness  in  that  year.  He  had  been  in  some  danger,  from 
extreme  weakness.  'Thank  God  he  is  better  and  stronger',  Norris 
wrote,  'and  I  was  able  to  have  half  an  hour's  talk  with  him  to-day. 
I  never  knew  him  to  be  so  sweet  and  gentle :  he  spoke  much  of 
God's  goodness  to  us  and  St  Philip's  care  of  us  —  and  gave  me 
great  comfort  and  encouragement :  when  I  told  him  of  your  applica- 
tion to  join  us  he  was  greatly  pleased  and  said  "That  is  good !  St 
Philip  is  good  to  us",  and  then  he  went  on  to  talk  to  me  to  this 
effect  "You  have  had  many  trials,  some  very  hard  to  bear.  St 
Philip  is  sending  you  consolations  now",  and  he  is  right  —  no  doubt 
there  will  be  many  more  trials  yet  before  I  am  fit  for  heaven.'  Norris 
became  a  popular  Headmaster,  and  after  Ryder's  death  he  was 
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elected  Superior  of  the  Oratory.  In  another  of  these  letters  he 
expressed  gratitude  to  God  for  bringing  him  to  the  Oratory,  and  his 
thankfulness  that  he  had  persevered,  in  spite  of  his  bad  health  'and 
those  awful  headaches  —  and  all  brought  on  by  my  want  of  pru- 
dence'. Thus  he  weathered  a  critical  period  and  emerged  with 
deeper  confidence,  in  God,  in  himself,  and  in  Newman. 

Arthur  Hutton  was.  the  one  disturbing  element  of  these  years 

who  failed  to  adapt  himself,  not  only  to  the  life  of  the  Oratory,  but 

to  the  life  of  Faith.    A  clever  young  Anglican  clergyman,  he  was 

received  into  the  Church  by  Newman,  and  soon  after,  in  1876,  into 

the  Congregation.   The  Anglican  Bishop  of  Lincoln  kindly  wrote  to 

warn  Newman  of  Button's  instability,  and  said  he  thought  he  had  a 

sceptical  turn  of  mind.    Newman  was  forced  to  reply  that  he  had 

already  been  received.    Hutton  showed  no  signs  of  scepticism.    No 

sooner  had  he  become  a  Catholic  than  he  set  to  work  on  a  large  book 

on  the  validity  of  Anglican  orders.    Newman  always  regarded  this 

controversy  as  '  dreary5,  partly  because  it  involved  niggling  over 

historical  events  which  it  was  difficult  to  assess,  partly  because  he 

considered  it  a  secondary  issue.    If  God  had  made  one  church,  it 

was  necessary  to  belong  to  it,  whether  one's  orders  were  valid  or  not. 

However,  out  of  kindness  to  Hutton  he  wrote  a  preface  for  him. 

The  book  was  going  through  the  press  the  summer  Newman 
returned  from  Rome  a  Cardinal.  Hutton  was  just  going  away  for 
his  ordination  retreat  when  Newman  discovered  some  Appendices 
which  had  not  been  shown  him,  the  tone  of  which  he  strongly  dis- 
approved. He  at  once  spoke  severely  to  Hutton,  who  must  have 
complained,  for  on  October  2ist  Newman  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
which  the  first  draft  remains.  He  explained  why  he  had  been  more 
peremptory  than  usual.  '  If  you  knew  how  all  my  life  I  have  hated 
what  I  criticized  in  those  passages  as  savouring  both  of  unkindness 
and  uppishness,  you  would  not  wonder  at  my  earnestness  with  you 
about  them,  and  you  again,  who  have  upon  you  that  token  of  a  gener- 
ous and  affectionate  nature,  sensitiveness,  should  be  the  last  man  to 
say,  unnecessarily  and  in  the  way  of  scoffing,  what  may  wound  the 
feelings  of  men  whose  sensitiveness,  for  what  you  know;,  is  as  keen 
as  your  own. 

'  I  will  confess  to  two  other,  besides  this  strong  lifelong  motive, 
which  led  to  my  speaking  with  a  peremptoriness  beyond  my  wont, 
as  I  hope.  One  was  bemuse  I  considered  you  had  habitually  a  liking 
to  have  your  own  way.  (Had  I  not  sent  William  to  ask  you  to  come 
to  me  you  would  have  gone  to  Olton  without  stopping  the  Press, 
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which  you  knew  I  wished) ;  the  other  is  because  Dr  Lee  is  a  con- 
nection and  friend  of  mine  who  at  this  time  (as  I  learn  for  the  first 
time  this  morning)  has  been  co-operating  in  an  (unsuccessful) 
attempt  to  get  up  an  Anglican  address  in  my  favour.  You  will  say 
you  did  not  know  all  this.  Of  course  you  did  not,  and  that  shows 
you  should  not  have  let  the  press  take  all  yours  without  my  consent. 
'  Now  shake  yourself  my  dear  Fellow  and  don't  let  all  this  remain 
on  your  mind.  Recollect  the  story  of  St  Philip  and  the  young  Capu- 
chin who  took  his  snubbings  so  cheerfully.  I  shall  have  said  mass 
for  you  three  times,  please  God,  before  your  ordination,  and  look 
forward  to  your  being  one  of  the  lights  and  supports  of  the  Cardinal's 
Oratory,  as  the  old  generation  dies  off.' 

It  was  not  to  be.  Hutton  became  very  active,  especially  with  the 
parish  schools,  for  which  he  conceived  some  grandiose  plans.  He 
must  have  been  persuasive,  for  in  1881,  after  some  hesitation,  the 
Fathers  voted  to  allow  him  to  proceed  with  a  money-raising  scheme 
for  which  he  and  a  layman  were  jointly  responsible.  Yet  two  years 
later,  in  November  1883,  he  handed  Newman  a  statement  in  which 
he  said  he  had  lost  all  faith,  not  only  in  Christianity  but  in  a  personal 
God.  He  had  given  no  sign  of  this  scepticism,  which  came  as  a  shock 
to  the  whole  community. 

On  November  4th  Newman  wrote  to  Ryder,  in  answer  to  some 
suggestion :  '  Any  course  which  gives  a  chance  of  averting  so  dismal 
a  calamity  should  be  tried.  I  little  thought  the  pestilence  which 
threatened  the  next  generation,  was  to  show  itself  now  in  St  Philip's 
household,  and  I  do  trust  still  that  he  will  protect  us  from  it.  But 
first  A.  [Arthur]  must  be  pretty  confident  of  the  truth  of  his  views 
to  have  written  so  exact  and  logically  arranged  a  statement  as  he  has 
put  into  my  hands.  Next,  such  a  statement  must  react  upon  him  as 
putting  his  ideas  into  shape,  and,  by  systematizing  them,  recom- 
mending them  to  his  mind.  Thirdly,  he  seems  to  have  no  devotional 
feelings,  impulses  or  habits,  nothing  to  appeal  to,  nothing  in  his 
heart  or  intellect  to  act  as  a  remonstrance  and  protest  against  un- 
belief, as  if  he  had  neither  love  nor  fear  of  God,  no  remembrance  of 
mercies,  no  misgiving  about  the  future.  Hence,  fourthly,  though 
he  feels  it  a  duty  not  to  be  a  hypocrite,  he  has  no  tenderness,  no  dread 
of  acts  wrong  in  their  religious  aspect,  acts  which  are  sacrilegious  as 
well  as  hypocritical :  and  this  deadness  would  grow  on  him,  if  he 
continued  in  the  practice  of  those  ecclesiastical  actions  which  form 
his  daily  routine.'  Evidently  Ryder  had  hoped  that  Arthur's  faith 
mieht  return  if  he  did  not  break  at  once  with  his  religious  habits. 
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Newman  shrewdly  observed:  'Nor  am  I  sure  that  temptations 
quite  foreign  to  his  present  state  (for  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a 
suspicion  about  his  strict  purity  now)  would,  as  time  went  on,  and 
he  encountered  the  various  accidents  of  a  priest's  life,  be  successfully 
resisted,  by  the  mere  sense  of  honour  and  hatred  of  hypocrisy.  But 
this  is  travelling  beyond  my  subject.  Lastly  then,  I  observe  his 
avowal  —  "when  a  boy  at  school,  from  ten  to  eighteen  I  doubted  the 
existence  of  a  personal  God,  and  was  almost  ready  to  express  my 
disbelief  in  miracles".  Thus  in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  he  has  been  without  faith  all  his  life.  I  fear  his  remain- 
ing here,  as  I  should  fear  a  patient  in  an  Epidemic.  His  going  to  the 
Jesuits  would  at  least  indirectly  give  us  advice  how  to  act  —  but  I 
prefer  Paul's  idea,  if  it  is  possible,  better.' 

Whatever  Eaglesim's  idea  was,  Hutton  had  no  intention  of  falling 
in  with  it,  or  anyone  else's.  He  insisted  on  leaving  at  once.  The 
very  next  day  he  wrote  to  Ryder:  'Yes,  I  am  going  this  week, 
probably  to-morrow.  It  is  painful  to  leave,  but  painful  to  remain. 
The  Father  talked  to  me  this  morning  kindly  but  plainly.  It  grieves 
me  most  of  all  to  be  a  trouble  to  him  in  his  old  age.  And  to  you  I 
must  say  goodbye  too,  whom  of  all  Catholics  I  have  known  I  have 
most  admired,  and  I  may  say  loved.  You  must  forget  my  faults, 
and  give  me  as  far  as  may  be  a  pleasant  pkce  in  your  memory.'  The 
casual  conceit  of  this  note,  and  the  strange  dichotomy  between 
'Catholics'  and  himself,  only  a  few  days  after  he  had  been  saying 
Mass  as  a  Catholic  priest,  reveal  something  of  Button's  personality. 
Ryder  must  have  been  grieved  and  shocked  at  his  declaration ;  he 
wrote  a  paper  on  Apostasy,  which  he  sent  to  Newman  for  comment. 
Newman  said :  '  On  the  main  question  of  Apostasy  I  am  able  to  say 
nothing.  I  can  only  say  to  myself  "Judge  not"  "Judge  not  before 
the  time".' 

Unfortunately  Button's  scepticism  was  not  the  only  reason  for 
his  rapid  removal  from  Birmingham.  One  of  the  Catholic  teachers 
in  the  poor  schools  with  which  he  had  been  so  concerned  left  too  — 
they  got  married.  It  could  not  fail  to  make  a  scandal  and  Hutton 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  those  literary  characters  who  enjoy  letting 
the  world  into  their  intimate  affairs.  His  public  version  of  his  loss 
of  faith  in  the  existence  of  God  was  that  Catholicism  had  finished 
him  off,  a  popular  explanation  with  the  many  who  thought  it  just 
the  sort  of  religion  to  drive  a  sensible  man  to  atheism.  Knowing 
the  history  of  Button's  doubts,  Newman  felt  this  was  unfair,  but  it 
did  not  seem  possible  to  refute  it.  The  next  March  (1884)  he  wrote 
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to  Miss  Bowles,  now  back  in  London  and  anxious  to  defend  him 
against  gossip :  '  We  are  under  a  great  disadvantage.  We  kept  Fr 
H's  reason  for  leaving  us  secret,  but  he  let  it  out.  And  now,  we 
could  show  it  has  nothing  to  do  (by  reaction)  with  his  being  a  Catho- 
lic, but  we  do  not  know  what  he  would  consider  telling  secrets.  It 
is  his  duty  to  clear  the  Catholic  religion,  as  he  can  do.9  In  proof  he 
told  her  of  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  letter  in  1876,  but  not 
o£  Button's  own  avowals,  since  he  considered  that  a  secret. 

Hutton  had  no  such  scruples.  Though  he  felt  it  a  duty  not  to 
be  a  hypocrite,  he  did  not  feel  he  had  a  duty  to  tell  the  truth  about 
the  Catholic  religion,  nor  a  duty  to  the  Oratory  or  to  Newman,  to 
be  silent  about  them  as  they  were  silent  about  him.  The  year  after 
he  left  he  wrote  two  articles,  one  for  the  Contemporary  Review  on 
Newman  as  a  literary  figure  and  one,  which  was  quoted  in  the 
Catholic  Weekly  Register,  on  the  Oratory  as  a  'Spiritual  Centre*. 
He  was  respectful  — just  —  but  he  contrived  to  suggest  that  nothing 
much  was  being  done  in  Birmingham,  and  that  Newman,  though  of 
course  'great'  was  an  unpredictable  creature,  who  would  answer, 
with  intricate  subtlety,  questions  you  had  never  asked. 

Six  years  later,  Newman  was  hardly  in  his  grave  before  Hutton 
wrote  three  articles  for  the  Expositor,  in  which,  with  scarcely  any 
disguise  of  respect,  he  attacked  Newman's  character  with  insinua- 
tions of  surprising  bitterness  and  vehemence.  Probably,  like  New- 
man's brother  Frank,  his  latent  resentment  was  roused  by  the  chorus 
of  praise  which  swept  the  English  press  in  1890.  Neville  collected 
170  notices  from  all  kinds  of  papers,  secular  and  religious,  right  down 
to  Rod  and  Gun  which  elected  the  Grammar  of  Assent  for  special 
admiration.  Even  the  Freethinker  warned  its  readers  to  look  to  their 
ethical  laurels  —  the  Cardinal  had  proved  that  some  Christians 
could  be  as  virtuous  as  freethinkers. 

Hutton  accused  Newman  of  taking  no  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  community  —  it  was  the  Rule  of  King  Log,  he  said,  and  even 
scandal  was  winked  at  if  Newman  was  fond  of  the  scandalous  mem- 
ber. Hutton  had  conveniently  forgotten  his  own  annoyance  when 
Newman  had  caught  him  up  about  his  book,  and  reprimanded  him 
for  trying  to  get  his  own  way  without  regard  to  the  rule  of  obedience. 
But  Newman  had  'favourites'  — he  would  take  up  one  person  and 
ignore  others ;  according  to  Hutton  he  took  little  notice  of  some 
members  of  the  community  for  months  on  end,  while  he  would  drop 
everything  to  entertain  any  Protestant  who  called.  Hutton  even 
contrived  to  insinuate  that  this  favouritism  was  to  be  expected  in  a 
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celibate  who,  he  asserted,  disliked  women  and  had  never  discovered 
the  difference  between  love  and  lust.  With  Button's  illicit  love  in 
mind,  it  is  difficult  not  to  kugh  at  this  accusation  against  an  old  man 
of  eighty  —  who  was  shrewd  enough  to  observe  that  Hutton  was 
likely  to  yield  to  temptations  against  his  vow  of  chastity. 

Button's  sneers  would  hardly  be  worth  recalling,  though  they 
echo  Kingsley's  (and  for  a  similar  reason),  but  that  after  Manning's 
death,  G.  W.  E.  Russell  in  his  Collections  and  Recollections  related  a 
conversation  with  one  Cardinal  about  the  other.  'When  Newman 
died  there  appeared  in  a  monthly  magazine  a  series  of  very  unflatter- 
ing sketches  by  one  who  had  known  him  well.  I  ventured  to  ask 
Cardinal  Manning  if  he  had  seen  these  sketches.  He  replied  that 
he  had,  and  thought  them  very  shocking ;  the  writer  must  have  a 
very  unenviable  mind  etc ;  and  then  having  thus  sacrificed  to  pro- 
priety, after  a  moment's  pause  he  added:  "But  if  you  ask  me  if 
they  are  like  poor  Newman,  I  am  bound  to  say  —  a  photograph99.9 

Poor  William  Neville  was  very  much  upset  to  read  this;  he 
evidently  wrote  to  Stanislas  Flanagan  in  Ireland,  for  he  kept  Flana- 
gan's reply:  'What  you  say  of  Hutton  and  his  relations  with 
Manning,  are  to  my  mind  astounding  —  I  read  his  papers  in  the 
Expositor,  but  only  in  a  most  cursory  way,  for  I  thought  them  unfair, 
untrue  and  of  no  value — or  of  no  more  value  than  the  remarks  of  his 
brother  Frank  in  his  most  horrible  brochure.  I  must  now  try  to 
get  this  Expositor  again  —  as  it  does  seem  embarrassing  that  Man- 
ning should  have  patted  him  on  the  back  for  what  he  said  of  Newman. 
Is  not  Hutton  a  married  —  or  quasi  married  —  priest  ?' 

The  facts  of  Button's  brief  career  in  the  Oratory  are  sufficient 
to  discredit  his  witness  and  explain  its  animosity.  He  lived  in  the 
same  community  as  Newman,  but  not  in  any  intimacy  with  him  — 
the  man  he  liked  best  was  Ryder,  who  was  not  closely  in  sympathy 
with  Newman.  He  came  when  the  Oratory  was  in  a  state  of  change, 
when  two  of  the  older  members  died  and  one  left,  and  new  men  were 
arriving,  so  that  the  balance  was  altered.  Before  he  was  more  than 
a  novice  old  age  and  the  Cardinalate  had  put  Newman  in  a  different 
position  towards  the  other  members  of  the  community  from  that 
which  he  had  held  so  long.  The  gentle  Mills,  twenty  years  his 
junior,  had  become  the  Senior  Father ;  Ryder  and  Norris  carried 
the  chief  responsibilities  of  external  work,  and  both  had  been  mere 
children  when  Newman,  already  over  forty,  had  come  into  the 
Catholic  Church,  Button's  view  of  Newman  in  this  situation  was 
prejudiced  by  his  own ;  Flanagan,  who  had  worked  with  him  in  his 
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prime,  thought  it  unfair.  Nor  was  it  shared  by  any  of  the  others 
who  had  been  novices  with  Hutton,  and  were  now  beginning  their 
lives  as  priests  in  the  Oratory ;  their  love  and  respect  for  Newman 
lasted  till  the  end  of  their  lives. 

Hutton  later  recovered  sufficient  faith  to  pick  up  his  career  as  an 
Anglican  clergyman.  He  began  his  new  charge  by  making  a  declara- 
tion of  the  sense  in  which  he  took  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  —  a 
modernistic  one,  like  his  new  Christian  opinions.  He  stressed  free- 
dom of  thought,  the  necessity  of  progress  and  of  bringing  religion 
up  to  date.  Christianity  seems  always  to  have  been  to  him  primarily 
a  system  of  opinions,  not  the  service  of  a  divine  master.  He  became 
a  popular  lecturer  and  preacher  in  St.  Paul's,  Westminster  Abbey  and 
other  august  foundations,  collecting  his  essays  into  a  book.  During 
this  period  of  his  life  he  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  the  Lives  of 
the  English  Saints,  with  photographs  of  the  authors  in  staid  middle 
age,  taken  long  after  the  time  when  they  were  writing.  It  is  said 
that  when  Hutton  was  dying,  he  called  for  a  priest,  but  that  his  wife 
would  not  allow  him  to  see  one.  No  doubt  die  felt  it  would  destroy 
the  meaning  of  her  life  if  onhis  death-bed  he  returned  to  the  profession 
of  a  religion  they  had  both  repudiated  in  order  to  marry. 

When  Hutton  left  the  Oratory  Miss  Bowles  told  Newman  that 
at  his  first  Mass  a  picture  had  fallen  down  in  the  church :  he  had 
turned  round  at  the  crash  to  see  what  it  was.  She  thought  it  was  a 
picture  of  St.  Philip,  but  after  some  correspondence  Newman  decided 
it  was  more  likely  to  be  one  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden.  Whichever 
it  was,  it  proved  an  omen  of  disaster. 

The  scandalous  affair  of  Fr.  Hutton  occurred  at  the  beginning 
of  another  busy  period  in  Newman's  life,  extending  until  1885  — 
positively  his  last  appearance  in  the  controversies  of  the  day. 


1883-1884 

Last  Battles 

NEWMAN  had  welcomed  the  Cardinalate  with  the  words  'the  cloud 
is  lifted  from  me  for  ever',  and  it  was  always  his  intention  to  use  it 
to  further  the  causes  he  had  at  heart.  But  to  do  so  was  not  a  simple 
matter.  Leo  XIII  had  introduced  a  new  approach  in  Rome  to  the 
problems  of  the  day,  but  in  England  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  remained  entrenched  in  his  positions.  He  was  still 
implacably  opposed  to  Catholics  attending  the  ancient  universities, 
though  he  allowed  the  students  of  his  Catholic  College  in  Kensington 
to  take  the  examinations  of  London  University,  pledged  to  secularity 
from  its  foundation.  The  Kensington  College  was  Manning's 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  university  education  for  Catholics 
without  exposing  them  to  the  worldliness  and  infidelity  of  the  day. 
Catholic  parents  naturally  did  not  see  why  London  should  be  con- 
sidered less  worldly  and  infidel  than  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
teaching  staff  were  adequate,  and  included  some  Fathers  of  the 
London  Oratory,  but  the  Rector,  Mgr.  Capel,  a  fashionable  preacher, 
had  to  resign,  for  reasons  which  caused  a  resounding  scandal,  and 
the  experiment  collapsed  under  a  huge  debt. 

In  1882,  the  year  his  old  friend  Pusey  died,  Newman  became 
acquainted  with  Lord  Braye,  an  ardent  young  convert  who  lived  not 
far  from  Birmingham  and  was  burning  to  effect  a  change  in  the 
Catholic  educational  policy.  Fired  by  his  enthusiasm  Newman 
wrote :  '  The  cardinal  question  at  the  moment  is  the  Oxford  question. 
Dear  Pusey  is  gone  —  Canon  Liddon  has  mysteriously  given  up  his 
Professorship.  The  Undergraduates  and  Junior  Fellows  are  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  They  are  sceptics  or  inquirers,  quite  open  to 
religious  influences.  It  is  a  moment  for  the  Catholic  mission  in 
Oxford  to  seize  an  opportunity  which  may  never  come  again.  The 
Jesuits  have  Oxford  men  and  able  men  among  them.  I  doubt  not 
they  are  doing  (as  it  is)  great  good  there ;  but  I  suppose  they  dread 
the  dislike  and  suspicion  which  any  forward  act  of  theirs  would 
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rouse ;  but  is  it  not  heart  piercing  that  such  an  opportunity  should 
be  lost  ?  The  Liberals  are  sweeping  along  in  triumph  without  any 
Catholic  or  religious  influence  to  stem  them  now  that  Pusey  and 
Liddon  are  gone.  This  is  what  I  feel  at  the  moment,  but,  alas,  it 
is  only  one  out  of  various  manifestations  of  what  may  be  called 
Nihilism  in  the  Catholic  Body  and  its  rulers  —  they  forbid,  but  they 
do  not  direct  or  create  .  .  .' 

He  thought  it  best  to  get  *  Englishmen  of  position*  to  put  the 
matter  before  the  Holy  Father  himself,  and  gave  all  the  advice  and 
help  he  could.  Lord  Braye  struggled  away  for  some  time,  but  was 
eventually  defeated  by  the  immovable  resistance  at  Westminster. 
Disgusted,  he  turned  his  energies  to  trying  to  secure  diplomatic 
representation  at  the  Vatican,  only  to  find  this  was  equally  unpopular 
with  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  —  it  was  worldliness  and  nationalism 
all  over  again.  Lord  Braye  became  discouraged;  his  frustration 
drew  out  all  Newman's  sympathy.  In  1884  he  wrote,  'Very  keenly 
do  I  feel  the  thought  that  troubles  you.  You  wish  to  do  something 
for  God,  and  there  is  no  opening.  Well  then  I  say,  though  I  seem 
hard  in  saying  it,  you  cannot  force  an  opening ;  you  can  but  wait  for 
His  time  and  call.  We  are  all  mere  instruments  in  His  hands.  He 
can  do  without  us.  He  uses  us  when  He  pleases.  We  must  be 
patient  —  if  we  are  not,  we  suffer  for  it.'  And  he  gently  made  the 
practical  suggestion  that  Lord  Braye  should  serve  a  kind  of  appren- 
ticeship by  joining  in  other  people's  schemes  while  waiting  for  his 
own  chance  to  come. 

Lord  Braye  evidently  found  it  hard  to  take  this  advice.  In  1887 
Newman  was  still  writing,  begging  him  not  to  speak  against  the 
Bishops,  but  to  conciliate  them.  'Anyway,  don't  despair.  God 
has  some  purpose  for  you.  Ask  Him  to  show  it  to  you  —  May  He 
ever  be  with  you.'  Lord  Braye  was  one  of  the  few  who  succeeded 
in  prizing  Newman  out  of  the  Oratory ;  he  persuaded  him  to  visit 
him  on  his  feast-day,  St.  Cyril,  July  yth,  and  be  present  in  his 
private  chapel  when,  as  the  newspapers  quaintly  reported,  'Vespers 
were  sung  to  the  harp'. 

As  for  the  battle  for  the  universities,  Newman  could  do  nothing 
in  public,  and  he  died  without  seeing  the  end  of  it.  It  was  to  be 
Vaughan,  Manning's  trainee,  who  recognized  the  necessities  of  the 
situation  and,  when  both  Cardinals  were  dead,  reversed  the  policy 
of  thirty  years. 

Newman  was  careful  to  steer  dear  of  all  public  pronouncements, 
especially  those  which  had  a  political  bearing,  and  it  was  against  his 
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will  that  lie  figured  with  sudden  singularity  in  the  nation-wide 
debate  on  the  Affirmation  Bill  of  1883.  The  Bill  was  the  work  of 
those  who  felt  it  unfair  to  impose  a  religious  oath  on  members  of 
Parliament  who  might  be  conscientious  agnostics :  they  wished  to 
make  affirmation  legal  in  lieu  of  swearing.  This  was  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  policy  of  tolerance  in  a  society  of  mixed  beliefs, 
which  had  begun  in  1829  with  the  alteration  of  the  oath  for  the 
benefit  of  Catholics.  Nevertheless,  when  an  agitation  was  got  up 
against  the  measure  as  atheistic,  many  Catholics,  including  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop,  gave  their  support.  Temperatures  rose  rapidly 
in  the  debate,  in  which  the  professional  atheist  Charles  Bradlaugh 
was  prominent.  A  petition  against  the  Bill  was  got  up  which  was 
signed  by  thirteen  thousand  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  two  Archbishops  and  twenty  Bishops ;  by  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishops of  Westminster  and  Dublin,  twenty-three  other  Catholic 
prelates ;  two  Archbishops  and  nine  Protestant  Bishops  of  Ireland ; 
and  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  Wesleyan  ministers. 

Various  supporters  of  one  side  or  the  other  approached  Newman, 
who  maintained  a  discreet  silence.  But  as  he  did  not  join  the  mas- 
sive array  of  prelates  who  signed  the  protest,  it  was  soon  given  out 
in  the  papers  that  he  favoured  the  introduction  of  the  Affirmation. 
There  were  cheers  from  the  Liberals,  and  some  dismay  from  those 
Catholics  who  had  believed  they  were  supporting  Christianity 
against  atheism.  Of  course  Newman  could  not  let  this  pass  and  he 
adopted  his  old  method  of  writing  a  letter  to  a  suitable  person  and 
allowing  him  to  publish  it.  Mr.  Chesson  was  the  appointed 
recipient. 

'As  I  had  occasion  to  put  in  print  more  than  thirty  years  ago*, 
observed  the  eighty-two-y ear-old  Cardinal,  'what  the  political  and 
social  world  means  by  the  word  "  God"  is  too  often  not  the  Christian 
God,  the  Jewish  or  the  Mohammedan  —  not  a  personal  God,  but 
an  unknown  God;  as  little  what  Christians  mean  by  God  as  the 
Fate,  Chance,  or  Anima  Mundi  of  a  Greek  philosopher.  Hence  it 
as  little  concerns  religion  whether  Mr  Bradlaugh  swears  by  no  God 
with  the  Government,  or  swears  by  an  Impersonal,  or  Material,  or 
Abstract  and  Ideal  something  or  other,  which  is  all  that  is  secured 
to  us  by  the  Opposition.' 

The  Times  headed  its  comment :  'An  Ambiguous  Cardinal9.  The 
Manchester  Examiner  and  Weekly  Times  were  delighted.  Newman 
refused  further  comment,  though  he  was  invited  to  it  by  the  editor 
of  the  Weekly  Register.  He  had  said  what  he  thought  —  which  was 
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that  it  did  not  matter  one  way  or  the  other.  He  told  MacColl,  a 
well-known  Anglican  clergyman  of  the  day,  that  *  Christianity  had 
ceased  to  be  the  religion  of  Parliament  for  many  years,  and  the  God 
of  the  Christians  was  no  longer  the  God  of  Parliament'.  Such  a 
view  was  very  shocking  to  some  pious  Christians,  who  were  under 
the  illusion  —  as  some  are  to  this  day  —  that  they  were  living  in  'a 
Christian  country*.  Newman  did  not  wish  to  condemn  the  sup- 
porters of  either  side ;  but  the  tone  of  his  letter  was  exactly  the  same 
as  it  had  been  fifty  years  ago  in  exchanging  comments  with  Hurrell 
Froude.  He  was  quite  unable  to  take  such  tea-cup  storms  seriously. 
People  excited  themselves  over  minor  issues  and  never  noticed  the 
major  changes  which  were  taking  place.  Since  this  is  a  perennial 
human  failing,  one  would  like  a  detached  Cardinal  permanently  at  hand 
to  make  shrewd  comments  so  pleasantly.  But  Newman  was  unique. 

All  this  year,  1883,  Newman  was  seriously  preoccupied  with  the 
question  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture.  Catholics,  who  now  take 
for  granted  the  results  of  all  the  work  done  on  Scripture  in  the  last 
sixty  years,  are  often  surprised  when  they  discover  that  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  was  often  little  to  distinguish  the  attitude  of 
most  Catholic  scholars  from  the  literal-minded  Protestant  funda- 
mentalists. There  were  exceptions,  but  the  general  outlook  was 
rigidly  literal.  Because  the  Church  had  always  asserted  the  divine 
inspiration  and  truth  of  the  Scriptures  it  was  too  easily  assumed  that 
they  were  true  in  the  same  sense  as  scientific  and  historical  accounts 
were  true.  The  Council  of  Trent  had  affirmed  that  God  was  the 
author  of  the  two  Testaments,  and  to  some  it  seemed  that  to  criticize 
any  statement  in  the  Bible  as  false  was  to  call  God  a  liar.  Critical 
minds  without  piety  naturally  preferred  to  conclude  that  since  there 
were  false  statements  of  fact  in  the  Bible,  God  was  not  its  author  — 
it  was  the  creation  of  men,  with  only  a  human  authority.  Devout 
Protestants,  whose  faith  was  based  on  what  they  read  in  the  Bible, 
as  naturally  dung  to  its  literal  truth  as  the  guarantee  of  divine 
authority. 

In  theory  there  should  have  been  no  great  difficulty  for  Catholics, 
since  the  Church  has  always  been  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  as  of 
the  Apostolic  doctrine.  But  in  practice,  since  the  Church  consists  of 
human  beings,  prejudiced  and  faulty,  Catholics  of  the  nineteenth 
century  all  too  frequently  failed  to  see  that  their  views  were  warped 
by  the  very  opinions  they  desired  to  oppose.  Because  liberal  critics 
attacked  the  Biblical  accounts  of  creation  and  of  the  history  of  Israel 
as  inconsistent  with  scientific  and  historic  fact  the  defenders  of  the 
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Bible  tried  to  prove  they  were  not  so  inconsistent.  The  method  was 
doomed  to  failure  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  accounts  are  incon- 
sistent —  a  resounding  victory  for  the  critics  straight  off.  It  is  easy 
to  be  wise  after  the  event,  but  it  took  Catholic  scholars  a  long  time 
to  realize  that  the  defence  was  wrongly  based  and  that  far  more  would 
be  achieved  by  asking  such  questions  as  'What  kind  of  history  is 
contained  in  the  Bible  ?  What  were  the  social  and  literary  forms  of 
the  time  ?  What  were  the  intentions  of  the  various  human  authors 
and  what  did  it  mean  that  they  were  inspired  by  God  ? ' 

Newman  was  saved  from  any  kind  of  fundamentalist  position  by 
his  keenly  critical  mind  and  his  deep  love  for  the  Fathers.  Their 
methods  of  interpretation  had  sunk  into  his  mind  long  before  he 
had  any  acquaintance  with  nineteenth-century  Catholic  manuals; 
he  therefore  escaped  being  drilled  into  a  system  which  had  all  but 
forgotten  the  Fathers.  Newman's  retentive  grasp  of  their  symbolic 
interpretations  was  strengthened  by  his  own  profound  meditations 
on  development  —  the  growing  understanding  of  the  changeless 
truths  of  the  divine  revelation.  Then  his  mind  from  his  boyhood 
had  lived  in  the  imaginative  world  of  the  Bible  and  he  had  realized 
very  early  that  it  was  not  a  compendium  of  useful  knowledge  but 
the  story  of  God's  dealings  with  Man,  as  it  was  lived  and  realized 
by  the  people  chosen  as  the  vessel  of  his  self-revelation.  This 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  way 
it  had  been  used  by  the  Fathers  to  draw  out  the  meaning  of  the 
Christian  mysteries,  gave  Newman  a  balance  and  fearlessness  in  the 
face  of  its  critics  in  strong  contrast  to  the  defences  of  Christians 
obsessed  with  details  and  discrepancies. 

But  although  Newman  had  foreseen  this  attack  on  the  Bible  and 
begun  to  mark  out  the  ground  of  defence  at  Oxford,  as  a  Catholic  he 
had  said  little  on  the  subject  in  public.  This  was  not  altogether  due 
to  the  current  obscurantism  in  high  places,  but  partly  to  his  own 
diffidence ;  he  knew  he  was  no  expert  in  the  studies  so  necessary  to 
combatants  in  this  field.  He  knew  no  Hebrew  and  his  life  had  been 
one  of  incessant  activity,  precluding  intensive  study  until  he  was  too 
old  to  undertake  it.  But  now  he  saw  that  this  question  of  the  truth 
of  the  Bible  had  come  to  the  forefront  of  the  battle  over  Christianity 
and  had  become  a  source  of  doubt  and  anxiety  to  the  ordinary  man 
and  woman.  Although  he  had  not  the  learning  for  a  modern  exegesis 
of  Scripture,  he  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  principles  that  should  be 
used  in  its  interpretation,  and  a  still  clearer  perception  that  progress 
was  being  blocked  by  a  frantic  clinging  to  unnecessary  assumptions. 
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The  problem  of  inspiration  was  in  one  sense  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate  that  began  with  Galileo,  and  in  another  the  beginning  of 
discussions  inaugurated  by  the  idea  of  evolution,  for  it  was  a  question 
of  how  to  adjust  the  claims  of  faith  and  reason.  As  such,  it  was  very 
much  a  part  of  Newman's  mission  —  the  more  so  as  it  was  in  need 
of  elucidation  through  history  and  psychology  rather  than  theology. 

It  was  always  a  concrete  occasion  that  started  Newman  off  — 
this  time  it  was  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  entitled  *  History, 
Criticism  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church*.  He  began  corresponding 
with  Bishop  Clifford  and  Archbishop  Errington  about  it,  and  when 
he  started  working  out  an  answer  sent  them  what  he  had  done,  for 
comment.  Errington  was  useful  in  suggesting  'safe*  writers,  so 
that  Newman  could  be  sure  of  his  ground ;  he  also  made  a  few  minor 
corrections  and  queries.  Clifford  was  enthusiastic ;  he  agreed  with 
Newman  that  for  the  younger  generation  the  Bible  had  become  the 
difficulty  'and  there  is  no  use  trying  to  avoid  it.  Everyone  seems 
afraid  to  approach  it,  but  it  must  be  approached,  and  therefore  it 
must  be  a  good  thing  to  force  it  to  the  front.* 

Thus  encouraged  Newman  completed  his  essay  and  sent  Neville 
to  Oxford  to  read  it  at  a  meeting  got  up  by  the  Jesuits.  In  November 
1883  he  offered  it  to  the  editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Knowles 
was  delighted  with  it,  and  even  accepted  Newman's  stipulation  that 
no  'unchristian*  articles  should  appear  in  the  same  number.  Not 
unchristian  but  nonchristian,  Knowles  said,  but  he  agreed  not  to 
publish  Newman  in  the  January  number  with  Herbert  Spencer  — 
he  should  be  instead  the  special  feature  of  the  issue  for  February 
1884.  Newman's  condition  was  made  out  of  deference  to  Bishop 
Ullathorne,  who  had  just  been  declaring  war  on  Catholics  who 
wrote  in  non-Catholic  papers,  thus  encouraging  the  infiltration  of 
infidel  poison  into  pious  ears.  Newman's  view  of  pious  ears  was 
not  Ullathorne's,  but  out  of  courtesy  he  deferred  to  him. 

Knowles  admired  the  clearness  of  the  copy  —  probably  by 
Neville  —  and  observed,  'Of  course  I  do  not  agree  —  but  granting 
the  Premisses  I  am  frankly  amazed  —  and  so  I  think  will  the  public 
be  —  to  see  how  open  a  man's  mind  may  be  under  the  Catholic 
system,  upon  matters  which  I  had  supposed  were  close  shut  up 
against  all  liberty  of  thought'.  He  was  quite  right :  the  public  was 
amazed.  And  in  spite  of  the  great  developments  of  Scripture  studies 
since  then  one  can  still  be  amazed  at  the  clarity  and  serenity  of  this 
little  essay,  which  said  so  much  that  needed  to  be  said  then,  with 
such  economy  and  balance. 
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But  if  there  was  amazement  among  liberals  and  rationalists, 
there  was  excitement  among  Catholics  —  for  Leo  XIIPs  great 
encyclical  on  the  Bible,  Providentissimus  Deus,  was  then  nearly  ten 
years  in  the  future,  and  even  after  that  advance  there  was  to  be  a  con- 
servative revival,  brought  on  by  reaction  from  Modernism.  It  is 
comparatively  recently  that  ideas  like  Newman's  have  come  to  hold 
the  field.  Newman  received  a  great  many  letters  from  grateful 
readers,  from  France  as  well  as  from  England.  'Quellelumi&re  .  .  . 
queUe  gr&ce  et  quelle  force!*  one  truly  said.  The  controversial 
character  of  the  question  was  brought  out  by  the  correspondent  who 
remarked, '  If  poor  Dr  Ward  were  still  alive,  he  would  be  already  in 
the  field  against  you'. 

Ward  was  dead,  but  there  was  not  wanting  a  Catholic  critic  to 
leap  up  and  call  Newman  a  traitor  within  the  camp.  Professor  Healy 
of  Maynooth,  the  editor  of  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record,  launched 
in  the  next  number  a  violent  onslaught  on  Newman's  view  of  Inspira- 
tion. 'The  merest  tyro  in  the  schools  of  Catholic  theology  will  at 
once  perceive  the  startling  character  of  these  statements',  he  cried 
excitedly.  He  was  convinced  that  God  had  guided  the  human 
authors  of  the  Bible  by  direct  suggestion.  Newman's  explanation 
of  incidental  errors  was  quite  superfluous  —  there  were  no  inci- 
dental errors.  Direct  contradictions  in  the  Biblical  narratives  did 
not  worry  him  in  the  least.  He  seems  to  have  lived  in  a  mental 
Wonderland,  the  mad  hatter  of  Maynooth.  His  colleagues  there 
were  embarrassed  by  his  outburst;  their  defence  was  that  Healy 
was  a  warm-hearted  man  who  never  thought  before  he  spoke  —  an 
unfortunate  quality  in  the  editor  of  a  magazine.  But  copies  were 
sold  all  over  the  place  when  it  was  known  to  contain  an  attack  on 
Cardinal  Newman's  theology. 

Newman  wished  to  reply,  in  the  form  of  a  Postscript,  publishing 
it  with  a  reissue  of  his  article  in  pamphlet  form,  but  he  came  up 
against  a  rule  peculiar  to  the  Nineteenth  Century :  no  article  was  to 
be  republished  till  a  year  after  the  date  of  issue.  Although  New- 
man had  sent  back  the  £30  cheque  Knowles  had  sent  him  in  pay- 
ment, Knowles  insisted  on  returning  it  cas  a  birthday  present*. 
This  constituted  something  of  an  obligation.  Knowles  suggested  a 
compromise :  he  would  publish  both  reprint  and  Postscript.  But 
on  discovering  that  this  would  leave  Knowles  with  the  copyright  of 
the  Postscript  also,  Newman  withdrew  it  and  printed  it  separately. 
It  was  awkward,  as  the  original  article  was  circulating  abroad,  was 
being  translated  into  French  and  Italian,  and  sometimes  misquoted. 
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The  correspondence  with  Knowles  continued  through  March  and 
April  of  1884;  drafts  of  Newman's  letters  remain.  In  one  he  wrote, 
but  did  not  send :  '  I  did  not  expect  a  battle  but  I  cannot  fight  with 
my  arms  and  legs  shackled*.  He  was  still  full  of  fight  at  eighty-three! 

Newman's  friends  thought  he  let  Healy  off  too  lightly.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards  he  was  made  a  Bishop  and  Newman  sent 
him  a  copy  of  the  Canon  of  the  Mass,  specially  bound  abroad,  and 
wished  'that  long  life  and  a  career  of  usefulness  and  happy  service  in 
the  Church  of  God  and  among  his  chosen  people  may  be  granted  to 
you*.  Healy  sent  grateful  thanks  for  this  'striking  proof  of  the 
nobility  and  generosity  of  your  own  heart'.  Further  coals  of  fire 
were  heaped  on  his  head  by  the  President  of  Maynooth,  who  pre- 
sented him  with  a  set  of  Newman's  works.  Thus  all  ended  quickly 
in  peace  and  goodwill. 

Letters  continued  to  come  in,  and  Newman's  views  were  eagerly 
discussed,  particularly  in  France.  But  Newman  had  once  more 
shocked  the  conservative  —  in  spite  of  being  many  years  older  than 
most  of  them !  Curiously  Ryder,  who  had  been  so  forward  in  the 
matter  of  Papal  Infallibility,  was  one  of  those  who  doubted  the 
necessity  of  Newman's  stand.  A  friend  of  his,  Fr.  Addis,  who  had 
studied  in  Scripture  subjects,  wrote :  *  I  am  in  hopes  that  I  may  be 
able  to  make  you  see  more  good  in  the  Cardinal's  essay  than  you 
seem  to  do.  ...  But  what  I  do  most  strongly  fed  is  this  —  that  a 
large  part  of  the  O.T.  is  now  laid  open  to  intelligent  criticism.  To 
say  that  Solomon  wrote  Ecclesiastes  is  to  deny  the  Hebrew  tongue 
has  any  history  —  to  maintain  unity  of  authorship  in  the  books  of 
Isaiah  and  Zechariah  is  to  make  all  real  exegesis  and  criticism  im- 
possible.' Addis  was  a  former  member  of  the  London  Oratory; 
he  remarked  that  one  of  his  ex-colleagues,  Fr.  Law,  had  told  the 
Protestant  liberal  Dean  Stanley  that  these  questions  were  absolutely 
closed  to  a  Catholic.  This  stone-walling  attitude  could  only  be 
maintained,  surely,  by  those  who  had  not  much  interest  in  either 
Scripture  or  history  —  or  in  the  salvation  of  the  intelligent. 

Newman's  little  essay  has  lost  its  importance  with  the  achieve- 
ment of  his  aims,  but  it  did  a  useful  work  when  it  appeared,  and  he 
was  able  to  use  the  prestige  of  a  Cardinal's  authority  in  the  best 
possible  way.  It  was  not  quite  his  last  battle,  which  was  fought  the 
next  year,  in  1885,  on  the  subject  which  had  first  engaged  him  over 
half  a  century  before  —  Reason  as  the  instrument  of  the  World. 


A  Shadow  of  the  old  Quarrel 

YET  again  in  Newman's  life,  everything  seemed  to  be  happening 
at  once.  At  the  same  time  as  he  was  struggling  with  copyrights  and 
Professor  Healy  and  the  aftermath  of  Button's  departure,  a  last  echo 
of  the  quarrel  with  the  London  Oratory  disturbed  the  peace  which 
had  been  made  with  the  Cardinalate.  Although  it  is  a  minor  incident 
it  is  interesting,  both  as  revealing  the  working  of  Newman's  mind 
and  the  misunderstandings  he  caused  in  the  minds  of  others. 

The  London  Fathers  had  at  last  completed  their  great  church  — 
now  so  familiar  a  feature  of  the  South  Kensington  landscape.  Fr. 
Philip  Gordon,  the  then  Superior,  told  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  he 
hoped  Newman  would  come  to  the  opening.  The  Duke  wrote  to 
Newman :  'He  is  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  on  the  subject  and  I  see 
that  it  will  be  a  most  bitter  disappointment  to  them  all  if  you  are 
not  able  to  come.  ...  It  would  be  a  terrible  blow  not  only  to  the 
Fathers  but  to  all  of  us  who  have  any  right  to  call  St  Philip  our 
Father  if  you  were  not  present  at  the  opening  and  able  to  crown  the 
work  you  set  on  foot.' 

Newman  received  this  letter  in  mid-March,  at  the  same  time  as 
Healy's  attack  on  his  article  on  Inspiration.  By  his  wording  the 
Duke  inadvertently  suggested  to  Newman  that  he  was  being  asked 
to  grace  with  his  presence  a  private  occasion  of  the  London  Oratory's, 
as  Founder  rather  than  as  Cardinal  —  'crowning  his  work*.  The 
same  day  he  wrote  off,  in  agitation,  to  Fr.  Gordon :  'What  a  pity  I 
should  be  asked  for  more  than  I  can  possibly  grant  1  Three  years 
ago  I  was  the  first  to  move  towards  you  before  any  one  said  a  word 
to  me,  in  order  that  we  might  end  well  with  acts  of  grace  on  both 
sides,  and  in  the  first  page  of  the  memorial  which  your  community 
accepted  from  me  I  spoke  of  myself  solely  as  a  Cardinal.  Both  then, 
and  the  year  before,  I  was  indebted  to  you  for  acts  of  hospitality. 
Thus  things  seemed  well  settled:  now  all  is  reversed.  I  am  appealed 
to  in  the  name  of  St  Philip  to  renew  a  tie  which  he  (St  Philip)  broke 
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thirty  years  ago  and  am  asked  to  take  part  in  an  act  which  concerns 
intimately  and  solely  the  London  Oratory.  Thus  we  shall  end  with 
a  recognized  disruption/ 

Fr.  Gordon  was  most  upset  at  his  reaction,  but  did  not  quite 
understand  it.  Newman's  letter  showed  that  he  was  hurt  at  the 
Duke's  being  involved  in  something  he  could  know  so  little  about. 
*  Why  could  you  not  have  sounded  me  before  you  let  the  Duke  write 
to  me?  ...  Have  I  shown  anything  but  kindness  to  you  person- 
ally? .  .  .  If  you  wish  to  be  kind  to  me,  prepare  him  in  the  interval 
for  what  the  answer  will  be.  It  will,  alas,  be  a  disappointment  to 
him,  and  to  the  kind  hearts  which  surround  him.  But  it  is  all  you 
can  do  now.'  Gordon  thought  that  what  had  upset  Newman  was 
some  inconsiderate  behaviour  on  his  part,  and  wrote  a  long,  agitated 
letter,  explaining  why  he  had  not  written  himself,  that  he  had  no 
idea  the  Duke  was  writing,  with  abject  expressions  of  gratitude  for 
all  the  Cardinal's  'condescensions'  and  kindness,  insisting  that 
though  it  might  appear  he  had  presumed  on  it,  he  had  not  intended 
to  do  so. 

Now  it  was  Newman's  turn  to  be  upset.  "I  am  shocked  to  find 
I  have  said  something  in  my  letter  to  you  which  seems  to  accuse  you 
of  presumption',  he  replied  by  return.  '  I  grieve  that  this  should  be 
so,  which  is  quite  foreign  to  my  intention ;  and  I  at  once  withdraw 
the  phrase  or  sentence  which  is  so  unworthy  of  my  writing  and  your 
receiving.'  There  was  in  fact  no  phrase ;  Gordon  had  mistaken  a 
reproach  for  tactlessness  as  an  accusation  of  presumption.  Newman 
was  not  annoyed  because  Gordon  had  assumed  he  would  come  to 
the  opening,  but  alarmed  because  he  feared  his  presence  was  to  be 
taken  as  a  sign  not  of  personal  reconciliation  but  of  a  renewed  bond 
between  the  Houses.  Gordon  realized  something  of  this,  for  the 
Duke,  after  a  conversation  with  him,  wrote  again  to  Newman,  saying 
that  Fr.  Gordon  was  afraid  he  had  said  something  'which  you 
thought  implied  a  wish  on  their  part  to  connect  you  with  their  under- 
takings in  a  way  they  would  not  be  justified  in  doing  and  which 
they  had  never  for  a  moment  contemplated'.  He  took  the  blame  on 
himself  and  only  added,  'I  suppose  I  am  right  in  believing  that  the 
Oratory  in  London  would  never  have  existed  but  for  you'. 

Newman,  who  had  for  several  days  been  trying  to  draft  a  letter 
to  the  Duke,  now  felt  miserable  about  the  whole  thing,  and,  as  he 
said  later,  wished  he  had  excused  himself  on  the  score  of  old  age  and 
weakness,  which  was  quite  sufficient  to  prevent  his  going  to  London 
for  a  long  ceremony.  Now  he  tried  to  put  an  end  to  the  incident  as 
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quickly  as  he  could,  and  hurting  as  few  feelings  as  possible,  but  in 
so  doing  he  left  out  his  own  justification,  thereby  still  further  mysti- 
fying Fr.  Gordon  and  the  Duke.  This  appears  quite  clearly  in  the 
draft,  which  was  never  sent 

*  And  indeed  it  is  impossible  for  many  and  various  reasons  among 
which  I  will  only  say  that  I  have  been  misrepresented  at  Rome  and 
elsewhere  as  well  as  at  home,  to  my  great  disadvantage,  as  claiming 
formal  power  over  the  London  Oratory,  and  that  to  participate  in  an 
act  so  simply  internal  to  it  as  that  to  which  you  invite  me,  under 
such  circumstances  would  seem  to  justify  (countenance)  a  charge  as 
injurious  to  me  as  unfounded.  This  is  not  said  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
troversy but  because  I  am  bound  out  of  respect  and  love  to  your 
Grace  not  to  send  you  a  blank  and  bald  refusal/  Then  he  struck 
out  this  entire  passage  and  wrote  instead :  *  I  will  not  say  more,  lest 
I  should  say  too  much ;  and  though  I  should  say  too  little,  this 
is  the  safer  mistake'.  Unfortunately,  as  so  often  in  Newman's 
life,  it  was  also  the  mistake  to  provoke  misunderstanding  of  his 
motives. 

In  the  event  another  letter  was  sent  in  answer  to  the  second  from 
the  Duke.  Newman  assured  him  that  Fr.  Gordon's  fears  that  he 
thought  they  were  making  some  claim  on  him  were  quite  unfounded, 
and  that  he  had  not  dreamed  of  thinking  him  presumptuous.  'No 
—  but  it  is  quite  true  that  I  was  disturbed  that  he  should  have  let 
you  write  to  me.  ...  I  thought  he  would  have  had  such  a  vivid 
and  delicate  sense  of  the  indelible  relations  which  had  been  created 
years  ago  between  the  London  Oratory  and  me,  as  would  have 
warned  him  against  an  act  which  could  only  bring  trouble  to  me 
and  to  him  and  the  like  of  which  I  have  been  very  cautious  myself 
not  to  commit.  Certainly  Fr  Knox  seemed  to  me  not  to  forget  those 
relations,  on  occasion  of  my  offering  my  volumes  to  the  Brompton 
Library,  though  I  don't  at  all  mean  he  was  uncivil.' 

This  letter  caused  a  burst  of  activity  and  speculation,  mostly 
mistaken.  Fr.  Gordon  wrote  to  Fr.  Norris  to  see  if  something  could 
not  be  done.  Norris  thought  it  'too  sad'  and  suggested  the  Duke 
should  write  him  a  letter  which  he  could  show  to  Newman,  since  he 
could  hardly  take  him  Gordon's.  'As  to  inviting  the  Fathers 
generally,  do  so  by  all  means  —  we  should  not  like  to  be  left  out  — 
we  want  to  share  your  joy.  ...  Be  sure  I  am  ready  to  do  anything 
and  everything  to  put  this  dreadfully  crooked  matter  straight.' 
Norris  knew  little  about  the  quarrel,  which  occurred  nearly  ten 
years  before  he  joined  the  Birmingham  Oratory  as  a  youth.  He 
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came  after  the  worst  effects  of  it  were  over,  after  Faber's  death,  after 
the  success  of  the  Apologia. 

The  same  day  (March  25th)  that  Norris  wrote  to  Gordon,  the 
Duke  sent  him  Newman's  letters.  He  said :  'I  fear  it  looks  as  if  it 
was  not  my  letter  but  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  intended  to  receive 
an  invitation  to  the  opening,  which  has  affronted  him'.  His  choice 
of  words  shows  how  he  misunderstood  the  situation.  Newman  was 
not  affronted  but  alarmed.  From  London  Newman  appeared  a 
formidable  old  man,  resentful  of  the  past,  offended  at  their  pre- 
sumption —  Gordon  wrote  yet  another  letter  of  abject  apology  on 
this  assumption  and  his  manoeuvres  with  Norris  were  dictated  by  the 
same  misapprehensions.  But  Newman  did  not  think  of  himself  as 
a  powerful  person  to  be  placated;  his  feelings  about  the  relative 
fame  of  the  two  Oratories  were  unchanged  by  his  personal  elevation, 
which  was  only  a  temporary  thing.  London  was  'the  Oratory*  still, 
as  Pope  Leo's  slip  at  the  public  consistory  showed,  and  would  con- 
tinue so  after  Newman's  death.  The  great  new  church  at  Brompton 
was  a  sign  of  this :  its  marble  splendours  and  rich  gifts  were  a 
startling  contrast  with  the  patchwork  church  at  Birmingham,  with 
its  factory  roof,  painted  walls  and  worn  benches.  So  far  from  think- 
ing the  London  Oratorians  were  presumptuously  trying  to  connect 
him  with  their  undertakings  he  was  afraid  his  presence  in  their 
church  would  give  countenance  to  the  suspicions  that  he  had  all 
along  wished  to  hold  a  position  of  authority  over  both  foundations. 
It  was  no  claim  of  theirs  on  him  which  had  troubled  him ;  it  was 
the  fear  that  he  would  seem  to  be  making  a  claim  on  them. 

Because  of  Newman's  habit  of  leaving  out  of  his  letters  whatever 
seemed  like  self-justification  at  the  expense  of  others,  this  simple 
solution  was  not  suspected  in  London.  The  Duke,  having  decided 
he  was  '  affronted',  proceeded  with  the  favourite  game  of  'imputing 
motives'.  He  suggested  to  Gordon  motives  of  jealousy  and  resent- 
ment, though  not  naming  them  as  such.  'Is  it  not  very  likely  that 
the  two  Novices  having  chosen  London  instead  of  Birmingham  has 
reopened  all  his  old  feelings.  From  what  one  knows  of  him  is  it  not 
of  all  things  the  one  most  likely  to  work  such  an  effect.  Would  it 
not  seem  to  his  mind  as  if  the  past  were  being  acted  over  again.  One 
of  his  consolations  about  the  school  was  that  it  had  at  least  brought 
novices  to  the  Oratory,  yet  here  again  are  two  who  though  they  join 
the  Oratory  will  not  stay  with  him.  Again,  he  may  think  that  the 
glory  and  the  glamour  of  the  new  Church  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  drawing  "the  young  hearts  from  him".  I  cannot  help 
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thinking  this  must  be  the  explanation  and  that  he  may  really  when 
he  came  to  the  Oratory  have  had  more  of  a  reconciliation  in  his 
mind  but  that  he  may  repent  it  now.* 

The  two  novices  referred  to  were  probably  a  nephew  of  Fr. 
Keogh,  a  London  Oratorian,  and  a  convert,  Ellis,  who  came  late  to 
the  School  It  was  unlikely  that  Newman  should  be  jealous  if  these 
two  had  chosen  London  —  he  had  six  young  men  in  his  Oratory 
including  the  sons  of  his  dear  friend  Bellasis,  Anthony  Pollen,  son 
of  the  artist  and  Eaglesim,  the  Oxford  convert.  They  were  con- 
genial types  and  promised  well  for  the  future.  'The  young  hearts* 
were  very  much  his  just  now.  As  for  the  glamour  of  the  new  church, 
his  uppermost  thought  seems  to  have  been  anxiety  lest  people 
should  conclude  that  the  Birmingham  Oratory  was  as  rich  as  the 
London ;  its  finances  were  always  in  a  rickety  state. 

'I  do  not  know  what  he  alludes  to  about  Father  Knox',  con- 
tinued the  Duke,  'but  it  cannot  be  a  very  recent  occurrence  and  it 
looks  therefore  as  if  he  were  looking  back  in  his  mind  for  reasons  to 
support  his  position.  It  is  very  sad.  What  can  one  do  with  such  an 
extraordinary  mind.'  Here  the  Duke  came  to  the  end  of  his  paper 
and  his  ideas.  He  was  quite  astray,  for  the  incident  had  occurred  in 
1881  —  Fr.  Knox  had  died  in  the  interval.  Newman  had  realized 
from  what  Knox  had  said  that  he  had  not  forgotten  the  days  when 
they  thought  their  Founder  had  been  aiming  at  a  Generalate.  He 
mentioned  it  to  illustrate  his  point  that  it  was  still  necessary  to  insist 
on  the  mutual  independence  of  the  two  Houses.  It  may  not  have 
been  necessary  in  fact,  but  that  Newman  thought  so  explains  his 
anxiety,  and  it  was  natural  that  it  still  meant  more  to  him  than  it  did 
to  others. 

The  Duke's  notion  that  Newman  had  intended  more  of  a  recon- 
ciliation and  then  had  gone  back  on  it  out  of  renewed  feelings  of 
jealousy  indicates  that  he  accepted  the  view  current  in  London 
circles  that  the  quarrel  had  been  a  matter  of  jealousy  and  wounded 
feelings  from  the  beginning.  This  was  the  interpretation  given  to 
it  by  Faber,  a  dose  friend  of  the  Duke's  parents,  and  by  Faber's 
contemporaries  in  the  London  Oratory.  Gordon  himself  scarcely 
knew  Newman,  since  he  had  been  a  young  novice  when  he  was 
sent  to  London  with  Faber.  That  he  believed  Newman  'sensitive* 
and  easily  offended  is  shown  by  his  faulty  memory  over  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Newman  had  once  given  him  the  little  note  to 
explain  his  apparent  'coldness'. 

Newman,  who  was  now  exhausted  by  the  episode,  was  shown 
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the  letter  the  Duke  had  written  to  Norris  to  induce  him  to  change 
his  mind.  He  began  a  draft,  but  as  it  is  not  among  the  Norfolk 
letters,  presumably  he  contented  himself  with  a  message.  'Alas, 
alas,  why  did  I  not  confine  myself  to  the  true  and  sufficient  reason 
that  I  was  too  old,  too  infirm,  too  worn  in  mind  to  leave  home  ?  That, 
my  dear  Duke,  would  have  been  my  proper  answer  to  you  and  there 
would  have  been  an  end  to  it,  but  wishing  to  be  frank  with  one  whom 
I  so  greatly  respect  and  love,  I  said  more,  and  have  involved  myself 
in  a  correspondence  which  I  cannot  carry  through ;  for  the  weari- 
ness, which  unfits  me  for  going  to  London,  unfits  me  for  writing 
letters.  .  .  .  Oratories  never  must  be  too  intimate.  I  have  done 
what  I  could.  I  have  written  to  Fr  Gordon  to  ask  his  Fathers  to 
accept  from  me  an  offering  for  their  new  Church.  This  I  should 
send  with  a  kind  letter  to  him.  I  know  how  good  you  are.  Do  not 
think  it  has  not  annoyed  me  to  vex  you,  but  be  sure,  the  less  said, 
the  soonest  mended/ 

The  present,  a  chalice,  was  sent  and  several  Fathers  went  to  the 
opening.  Gordon  wrote  in  a  friendly  tone  and  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  number  of  Bishops  present,  and  remarked  that  the  ceremony 
lasted  five  hours  but  did  not  seem  long  because  it  was  so  beautiful. 
Newman  could  certainly  not  have  stood  the  strain ;  even  at  home, 
at  Easter,  he  was  so  weak  he  had  to  be  assisted  down  the  altar  steps. 
Two  years  later  he  was  in  the  new  church  at  Brompton,  attending 
the  funeral  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  in  company  with 
Manning.  The  Duke,  her  son,  thanked  him  heartily  for  coming, 
and  hoped  he  did  not  suffer  from  the  keen  wind  in  which  he  stood 
at  the  door  of  the  church.  Newman  made  the  effort  —  he  was  then 
eighty-five  —  out  of  respect  to  the  Duchess's  memory.  He  stayed 
with  Dean  Church  at  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  and  thus  combined, 
in  his  last  public  appearance,  many  meetings  in  one.  Perhaps  it 
was  of  this  occasion  that  the  story  is  told  that  Newman  said, 
afterwards,  'What  do  you  think  Manning  did  to  me?  He  kissed 
me!9 

This  seems  to  have  been  Newman's  last  meeting  with  his  enemies 
in  London.  Everyone  was  content. 


1881-1885 

Echoes  from  the  Past 

'My  poor  brother  Charles  died  yesterday*,  Newman  wrote  to  Anne 
Mozley  on  March  23rd,  1884.  'He  must  have  had  some  curious 
natural  gifts,  for  eccentric,  violent  and  self-willed  as  he  was,  he 
attached  to  him  the  mother  and  daughter  with  whom  he  lodged,  and, 
the  mother  having  died,  the  daughter  has  refused  a  nurse  and  has 
nurst  him  day  and  night  through  his  last  illness.  It  is  more  than 
sirty  years  since  he  embraced  and  acted  on  the  principles  of  Owen 
the  Socialist.  He  was  past  eighty.  I  believe  you  just  saw  him 
once.* 

Two  years  earlier  Newman,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  had  travelled 
alone  to  Tenby  to  visit  Charles.   Until  then  he  had  not  seen  him  for 


1880,  At  that  time,  writing  to  thank  the  doctors  for  their  care  he 
said,  'It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  me  if  he  seemed  softened  and 
looked  the  future  in  the  face*.  It  was  probably  the  thought  of 
Charles  dying  in  unbelief  that  prompted  his  brother's  solitary 
journey. 

If  so,  there  was  not  much  comfort  in  the  news  the  Rector  of 
Tenby  sent  after  Charles'  death.  He  had  visited  him  and  told  him 
of  the  death  of  a  young  man  from  cancer.  'I  remarked  that  I  was 
deeply  thankful  that  this  young  man  died  "resting  in  the  mercy  of 
God'*.  "  Of  course  you  may  well  be,  Sir*',  was  your  Brother's  reply. 
I  then  said,  "Are  you  afraid  to  die,  Sir?**  to  which  with  energy  he 
replied  "Not  in  the  least**.  I  could  not  find  him  open  to  anything 
more  directly  in  the  Christian  faith  but  his  attendants  say  he  was 
patient,  gentle  and  resigned.*  He  spoke  of  the  cleanliness  of  the 
room  and  of  Charles'  fine  intellectual  and  gentlemanly  bearing.  '  He 
ceased  altogether  to  say  sarcastic  things  and  was  very  courteous  to 
me  personally.*  The  Rector  buried  the  old  atheist,  and  Amy  Griffiths, 
who  had  nursed  him,  put  a  cross  of  flowers  on  his  grave.  Newman 
sent  the  Rector,  Mr.  Huntington,  his  three  volumes  of  Historical 
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Sketches,  at  his  request,  for  he  would  not  accept  dues.  These  books 
now  belong  to  a  Newmanist  in  Germany,  so  curious  is  the  destiny 
of  things  in  this  world.  Newman  arranged  for  a  tombstone  for 
Charles  and  chose  the  inscription :  '  Despise  not  O  Lord  the  work 
of  Thy  Hands'. 

How  strange  a  life  was  that  of  Charles  Newman !  From  time  to 
time  Frank  had  sent  snippets  of  news  of  him  to  their  eldest  brother, 
some  amusing.  In  1870  he  had  reported  that  Mrs.  Griffiths  would 
not  part  with  her  lodger.  'Though  he  is  unreasonable  and  sharp  in 
the  extreme  she  has  long  learnt  that  he  has  solid  goodness  and  comes 
round  pleasant  again/  Charles  liked '  to  have  the  range  of  her  rooms, 
as  if  he  were  the  master  and  comes  in  in  the  deshabille  of  which  he 
is  fond ;  and  they  read  together  often  alternately9.  Charles  was  well 
at  that  time  but,  Frank  reported,  "still  uses  great  quantities  of  oint- 
ment on  his  legs ! '  Frank  could  hardly  criticize  Charles  for  crochets, 
for  he  went  in  for  a  good  many  himself.  His  letters  to  Newman 
were  concerned  with  all  these  interests :  vegetarianism,  teetotalism, 
the  correct  method  (his  own)  of  translating  Greek  verse,  social 
reform  and  women's  rights.  He  sometimes  called  at  the  Oratory. 
Unfortunately  he  must  have  destroyed  all  his  brother's  letters  to 
himself.  The  national  tributes  Newman  received  at  his  death 
annoyed  Frank,  who  liked  htm  better  when  he  was  not  successful* 
He  refused  to  attend  the  funeral  and  soon  after  brought  out  his  book 
of  bitter,  rambling  recollections  of  their  youth. 

Charles'  death  became  known  and  provoked  gossip,  simply  be- 
cause he  was  Newman's  brother.  Newman  felt  this  keenly.  Tom 
Mozley's  reminiscences,  full  of  tall  stories,  inaccuracies  and  non- 
sense, had  appeared  in  1882.  Newman  said  to  Anne  Mozley: 
'Your  brother  Tom  knocked  me  down.  I  have  not  got  on  my  legs 
again  yet,  nor  am  I  likely.  I  take  it  as  a  penance  from  above,  a 
penance  of  ill  speaking  about  me,  so  full  of  untruths  that  it  is  safe 
from  having  an  answer.  It  has  set  the  fashion.  Just  now  my  poor 
brother  Charles  finds  matter  for  the  Athenaeum  and  the  Catholic 
papers.  The  account,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  taken  for  gospel  because 
it  ministers  to  a  thirst.  Why  is  "Harriett"  brought  in?  If  on 
account  of  her  clever  books,  well  and  good.  So  Mr  Kegan  Paul 
brought  her  in  in  a  short  memoir  of  me  —  but  is  this  so  in  other 
cases?  And  what  have  "the  Newmans"  to  do  with  public  talk?* 
It  was  this  greedy  seizing  on  what  he  called  'my  belongings'  that 
disgusted  him.  *  About  me  and  in  my  lifetime  things  are  said  which 
about  Keble  and  I  may  say  Pusey  are  not  said  after  their  death/ 
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This  was  true  enough,  but  Newman  did  not  realize  that  he  was  in  a 
different  class  from  Keble  and  Pusey. 

In  1886  some  of  Charles*  letters  turned  up,  and  Whitaker  (of 
the  Almanack)  wrote  to  tell  Newman  that  if  necessary  he  could 
negotiate  their  purchase  for  him.  He  was  afraid  Newman  might  be 
hurt  if  they  were  published,  for  they  were  'very  free  in  their  religious 
notions  and  some  are  very  questionable  indeed*.  On  May  i5th 
Newman  thanked  Whitaker  for  his  kindness.  'Of  course  I  know 
well  my  poor  brother's  absence  of  religious  belief  —  nor,  as  the 
world  goes  now,  would  (it)  be  any  great  pain  to  me  for  the  world  to 
know  it',  he  said,  but  remembering  Jemima's  family  he  felt  he  had 
better  see  them.  On  June  23rd  he  wrote  again :  '  I  have  read  through 
the  letters  as  well  as  my  eyes  allow  me  to  read  the  writing  and  am 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  so  little  in  them  to  offend  me  personally. 
Of  me  he  scarcely  speaks  at  all.'  In  the  draft  he  wrote,  but  crossed 
out :  conce  he  calls  me  a  "cat"  as  he  calls  my  brother  a  "prig."  at 
another.  More  than  once  he  even  speaks  well  of  me  as  of  my 
brother  Frank  of  whom  indeed  he  has  in  truth  good  reason  to  speak 
well.' 

Although  he  thought  Charles'  letters  'too  much  of  Table  Talk 
to  gain  attention  except  as  coming  from  a  man  of  recognized  reputa- 
tion', Newman  offered  £20.  Whitaker  said  that  £15  was  enough. 
Other  subjects  had  introduced  themselves  into  the  correspondence. 
Whitaker  was  fascinated  by  the  direct  contact,  for  as  he  admitted, 
he  had  'been  accustomed  to  thinking  of  Newman  historically,  as  of 
Andrewes  or  Laud'. 

Everyone  was  annoyed  at  Tom  Mozley's  Reminiscences  —  Anne 
was  annoyed  on  behalf  of  her  other  brothers.  Tom  was  not  worried. 
He  had  always  been  insensitive  to  other  people's  feelings.  Frank 
was  irritated  at  being  represented  as  talking  endlessly  about  religion 
at  Balliol ;  he  said  he  had  talked  more  about  politics.  He  did  not 
see  why  his  brother  should  complain :  'You  are  the  hero  of  his  epic 
from  end  to  end'.  This  was  true,  in  a  sense,  but  Newman  did  not 
want  to  be  the  hero  of  an  epic  which  so  distorted  the  truth,  and  he 
could  not  forgive  Tom  for  dragging  out  his  Father's  failure  in  busi- 
ness. 'So  cruel  as  well  as  untrue  about  my  Father',  he  said.  But 
he  decided  not  to  utter  a  word  of  protest  'for  he  is  a  wild  beast  who 
rends  one's  hand  when  put  up  to  defend  one's  face'.  This  was  per- 
haps unfair  to  Tom,  who  was  hardly  savage,  though  his  attitude  to 
truth  was  certainly  wild. 

Newman  was  the  more  upset  as  he  had  not  been  expecting  the 
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blow.  A  year  before  the  book  came  out  Tom  had  called  and  told 
him  about  it.  Newman  had  written  to  Anne :  'This  will  be  most 
interesting  —  and  he  tells  me  he  has  so  managed  as  not  to  give  pain 
to  anyone*.  Alas,  Newman  himself  was  the  only  one  who  could 
write  of  the  past  without  giving  pain  to  anyone.  When  it  came  out 
he  said  to  Tom,  'I  have  just  received  your  volume  and  chapter  two 
has  so  knocked  me  down  that  I  shall  not  have  the  courage  to  read 
a  line  more  ...  all  you  have  said  is  so  uncalled  for  that  I  am  almost 
stupefied'.  Tom  remained  impenitent.  His  writing  was  as  hap- 
hazard as  his  memory  and  looks  like  a  paranoiac  caricature  of  Arabic. 
Anne  Mozley,  a  much  more  responsible  person  than  her  brother 
Tom,  was  engaged  on  a  Memoir  of  her  other  brother  James,  the 
Professor  of  Divinity.  It  consisted  entirely  of  his  letters,  strung 
together  with  a  few  notes.  Newman  approved  her  book,  and  made 
some  suggestions  —  among  them  that  she  should  try  to  find  among 
James'  Remains  some  kind  words  about  Pusey,  though  he  could  not 
remember  his  using  any.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1884  he  asked  her 
to  read  some  of  his  own  Memoranda.  Anne  did  not  realize  at  first 
that  he  was  suggesting  that  she  should  do  for  his  life  as  an  Anglican 
what  she  had  done  for  her  brother  James.  She  was  at  first  shy  of 
the  undertaking,  feeling  that  Lord  Blachford  should  do  it,  but  New- 
man insisted  that  he  wanted  her  to  do  the  work  and  Blachford  to 
advise  and  criticize.  Anne  then  stipulated  for  Dean  Church  as  a 
second  adviser,  and  Newman  allowed  it,  though  he  was  afraid  that 
if  she  told  too  many  people  it  would  get  into  the  papers.  And  he 
sketched,  to  scare  her,  the  sort  of  gossiping  paragraph  that  would 
appear. 

All  through  the  year  1885  letters  and  parcels  and  portmanteaux 
travelled  between  Birmingham  and  Barrow  —  the  last  carried  by 
the  faithful  Neville.  Anne  Mozley  was  fascinated  by  the  material, 
copied  much  and  apologized  for  her  slowness.  Newman  would  not 
let  her  tell  him  what  she  was  using,  and  refused  to  see  what  she  had 
done.  It  was  to  be  her  work,  not  his.  She  incorporated  the  whole 
of  the  memoir  of  Oxford  which  he  had  written  for  Ambrose  St. 
John  in  1874,  but  she  found  My  Illness  in  Sicily  startling  and  puzzling. 
Dean  Church  advised  inclusion,  so  in  it  went,  but  Anne  deleted  all 
references  to  the  devil  and  to  Newman's  bowels.  Newman  was 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  questioned  Neville  closely 
on  his  return,  but  he  never  broke  his  rule  of  non-interference. 

*  Last  night  on  my  return  I  went  and  talked  over  the  day',  Neville 
wrote  in  some  private  notes,  on  loose  sheets  of  paper.  ' —  it  was 
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very  pleasant.  How  did  she  look?  Did  you  tell  her  the  soup  was 
so  good  ?  No ;  but  I  took  a  second  helping.  ...  We  talked  of  lots 
of  things  —  she  saw  there  would  be  advantages  and  conveniences 
in  episcopal  wives.  He  said  thereon,  I  wonder  whether  she  noticed 
a  passage  in  my  letters  home  from  abroad  —  to  H.W  I  think  in  which 
I  showed  my  not  having  a  liking  for  clergymen's  wives.  I  wonder 
whether  she  has  put  it  in.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  she  has 
put  it  in.'  Anne  finished  the  books  before  he  died ;  but  he  was 
content  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  what  she  had  put  in. 

Newman  carefully  preserved  records  of  the  past,  but  he  rarely 
made  more  than  an  occasional  explanatory  note,  in  which  as  often 
as  not,  he  blamed  his  own  manner  of  doing  things  to  account  for  the 
hostility  of  others.  But  he  put  down  what  he  really  felt,  not  what  he 
thought  he  ought  to  feel.  It  was  a  very  different  way  with  the  past 
from  Tom  Mozley's  careless  romancing  —  and  from  Manning's 
private  essays  in  self-justification.  In  giving  Anne  Mozley  the  task 
of  arranging  the  records  of  his  life  as  an  Anglican  he  made  the  best 
possible  choice ;  she  was  an  Anglican  herself,  but  she  had  remained 
always  his  friend ;  she  was  concerned  to  present  her  subject,  not  to 
judge  him,  though  she  was  inclined  to  leave  out  passages  bearing 
directly  against  the  Church  of  England  Her  only  defect,  which  she 
shared  with  most  of  her  contemporaries,  was  an  inclination  to  con- 
sider some  details  of  everyday  life  not  sufficiently  dignified.  She 
omitted  not  only  Newman's  physical  trials,  but  his  sucking  liquorice 
for  his  cold  at  Littlemore,  and  similar  humdrum  activities.  In 
consequence  Newman  appears  in  her  volumes  rather  more  solemn 
than  in  life.  But  Neville  loved  the  result ;  knowing  Newman  he 
heard  his  voice  through  all  the  letters,  unconsciously  supplying  what 
was  left  out. 

The  eighties  were  a  time  for  looking  back  on  the  past,  for  so 
many  of  the  great  personalities  of  the  century  had  died,  and  in  those 
days  few  died  without  a  memoir  being  made  which  stirred  the 
memories  of  the  survivors.  Newman  lived  so  long  that  people  who 
had  known  him  at  Oxford  had  not  the  patience  to  wait  till  he  died 
before  publishing  their  reminiscences  of  him.  Anthony  Froude 
brought  out  some  in  a  series  of  articles  on  what  he  called  the  Oxford 
Counter-Reformation.  Newman  did  not  read  them  at  first  because, 
as  he  told  Anne  Mozley,  he  had  heard  that  Froude  had  'spoken 
against*  Keble.  Then  some  extracts  appeared  in  the  Birmingham 
papers  and  he  was  surprised  at  the  affection  he  felt  behind  what  he 
called  'the  panegyric*.  He  wrote  to  Anthony  at  once  to  thank  him. 
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'  I  do  so  not  as  being  able  to  accept  as  deserved  much  you  have  said 
in  praise  of  me ;  of  course  I  can't.  Nor  again,  as  if  there  might  not 
be  aspects  of  my  character,  which  you  cannot  praise  and  which  you 
may  in  coming  chapters  of  your  publication  think  it  your  duty  to 
remark  upon.  But  I  write  to  thank  you  for  such  an  evidence  of 
your  affectionate  feelings  towards  me  for  which  I  was  not  prepared 
and  which  has  touched  me  very  much.  May  God's  fullest  blessings 
be  upon  you  and  give  you  all  good/ 

This  letter  caught  Froude  just  as  he  was  starting  on  a  Mediter- 
ranean holiday.  'Your  letter  affects  me  more  than  I  can  say',  he 
replied.  'To  speak  of  praise  from  me  to  you  is  irony.  You  do  not 
mean  it  for  irony  —  but  I  can  only  take  it  so.  For  you  personally 
I  have  always  felt  and  must  feel  an  affectionate  veneration.'  He 
remarked  in  passing  that  he  had  been  back  in  the  vicinity  of  his  old 
home  and  found  Froudes  and  Holdsworths  almost  forgotten  in 
Dartmouth.  Froude  had  made  some  incorrect  statements  in  his 
articles,  which  Fr.  Coleridge  answered  in  the  Month;  Newman 
thanked  him,  but  again  mentioned  his  surprise  at  Froude's  continuing 
affection. 

Mark  Pattison  was  another  one-time  adherent  with  whom  New- 
man was  able  to  make  contact  in  his  last  years.  Pattison,  the  bril- 
liant, difficult  Rector  of  Lincoln,  had  long  been  an  embittered 
sceptic  —  he  continued  to  read  the  service  in  the  college  chapel 
without  believing  in  Christianity.  At  Christmas  1883  Newman 
heard  he  was  gravely  ill  and  wrote  htm  a  loving  letter.  'My  very 
dear  Pattison,  I  grieve  to  hear  that  you  are  very  unwell.  How  is  it 
that  I,  who  am  so  old,  am  carried  on  in  years  beyond  my  juniors. 
This  makes  me  look  back  in  my  thoughts  forty  years,  when  you, 
with  Dalgairns  and  so  many  others  now  gone,  were  entering  into 
life.  For  the  sake  of  those  dear  old  days,  I  cannot  help  writing  to 
you.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  I  can  serve  you?  At  least  I  can  give 
you  my  prayers,  such  as  they  are.' 

Mark  Pattison  replied :  'When  your  letter,  my  dear  master,  was 
brought  to  my  bedside  this  morning  and  I  saw  your  well-known 
handwriting,  my  eyes  filled  so  with  tears  that  I  could  not  at  first  see 
to  read  what  you  had  said.  When  I  found  in  what  affectionate  terms 
you  addressed  me,  I  felt  guilty,  for  I  thought,  would  he  do  so,  if  he 
knew  how  far  I  have  travelled  on  that  path  which  leads  quite  away 
from  those  ideas  which  I  once— about  1845-1846  —  shared  with 
him.  Or  is  your  toleration  so  large,  that  though  you  knew  me  to 
be  in  grievous  error,  you  could  still  embrace  me  as  a  son  ?  If  I  have 
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not  dared  to  approach  you  in  any  way  of  recent  years,  it  has  only 
been  from  the  fear  that  you  might  be  regarding  me  as  coming  to 
you  under  false  colours.  The  veneration  and  affection  which  I  felt 
for  you  at  the  time  you  left  us,  are  in  no  way  diminished,  and  how- 
ever remote  my  intellectual  standpoint  may  now  be  from  that  which 
I  may  presume  to  be  your  own,  I  can  still  truly  say  that  I  have  learnt 
more  from  you  than  from  anyone  else  with  whom  I  have  ever 
been  in  contact.  Let  me  subscribe  myself  for  the  last  time,  your 
affectionate  son  and  pupil.' 

Newman  had  been  confined  to  his  room  —  sometimes  in  bed  — 
for  a  month  with  a  bad  cold,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  up  and  about, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  January,  he  determined  to  go  and  see 
Pattison.    He  wrote  on  4th,  asking  if  he  could  come  on  the  next 
Monday ;  Pattison  put  him  off.    Nor  did  Neville  wish  him  to  make 
the  journey  to  Oxford,  straight  from  his  sick-bed  in  midwinter,  at 
the  age  of  nearly  eighty-three.   In  spite  of  this,  Newman  felt  strongly 
that  he  must  go.   He  wrote  on  January  8th :  *  As  you  only  said  "No" 
to  my  coming  to  see  you  on  Monday,  but  implied  I  might  come  to 
you  some  other  day,  I  will  make  a  call  to-morrow,  Wednesday'. 
To  Anne  Mozley  he  had  written,  the  day  before :  'What  a  work  it 
is  to  implant  faith !    What  human  power  can  do  it  ?    I  may  only 
make  him  medically  worse.'   In  order  not  to  force  himself  on  Pattison 
he  had  said,  'You  need  not  see  me  if  it  is  too  much  for  you*.    But 
Pattison  did  see  him.    He  was  evidently  not  confined  to  his  bed,  for 
Neville  noted:  'When  taking  leave  outside  the  house  door  in  the 
college  quadrangle,  the  appearance  of  both  was  singularly  striking 
and  pleasant  to  see'.    Newman  did  not  divulge  what  had  passed 
between  them,  but  he  expressed  himself  satisfied  and  hopeful. 
Pattison  had  even  allowed  him  to  introduce  him  to  an  Oxford  priest. 
'The  journey,'  observed  Neville,  'so  far  from  exhausting  him, 
apparently  quite  set  him  up.'    Pattison  died  in  the  spring.    Thus 
once  more  Newman  had  been  able  to  recover  a  friend  before  death 
came.    In  spite  of  all  Pattison's  scepticism  Newman  must  have  seen 
in  him  the  seed  of  faith,  or  he  would  not  have  come  away  so  happy. 
At  the  end  of  that  eventful  year  in  1884  quite  a  different  memory 
of  the  past  was  revived  —  of  the  days  when  Newman,  a  young  tutor 
of  twenty-five,  had  struggled  to  introduce  some  moral  discipline 
among  the  dissolute  young  aristocrats  of  the  College.   Lord  Malmes- 
bury  published  his  memoirs,  and  the  newspapers  at  once  extracted 
a  passage  in  which  he  drew  a  picture  of  Newman  as  a  meek  and 
bullied  don,  with  a  jumble  of  anecdotes  some  of  which  applied  to 
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Dr.  James,  Mrs.  Ward's  uncle,  and  not  to  Newman  at  all.  Frederic 
Rogers,  now  Lord  Blachford,  wrote  to  the  Daily  News  to  protest, 
defending  Newman's  reputation.  Newman,  who  had  written  to 
Blachford  to  ask  whether  he  should  notice  the  extract,  thanked 
him  and  waited  for  an  apology  from  Lord  Malmesbury.  When 
none  appeared  he  got  what  he  called  his  'constitutional  fidget'  that 
if  he  did  not  himself  deny  it,  people  would  assume  it  was  true. 
Rogers  thought  at  first  that  he  was  treating  the  'rubbish'  too  much 
*au  grand  strieux\  so  Newman  said  he  would  be  silent :  'I  should 
be  as  great  a  donkey  as  another  person  in  this  matter  if  I  did  not  go 
by  your  deliberate  judgment'.  But  then  Rogers  changed  his  mind, 
and  agreed  that  if  someone  else  took  up  the  charge  later,  Newman's 
not  denying  it  now  would  look  suspicious.  When  Newman  sent 
drafts  of  his  letter  Rogers  commented  doubtfully :  'It  is  like  the 
spring  of  a  lion'. 

Newman's  letter  drew  a  casual  reply  from  Lord  Malmesbury, 
which  annoyed  Rogers,  who  thought  he  had  simply  repeated  what 
he  had  already  said  in  a  different  way :  'The  too  indulgent  and 
patient  tutor  has  since  become  a  Prince  of  the  Church,  while  the 
idle  pupil  has  in  his  time  incurred  duties  as  responsible  as  any 
Englishman  can  be  charged  with.  .  .  .'  But  Newman  accepted 
Malmesbury's  apology,  such  as  it  was.  There  was  a  moment  when 
Lord  Cranbrook  (Gathorne-Hardy)  joined  in  the  reminiscences  and 
Newman  began  to  wonder  what  would  happen  if  the  whole  crew  of 
gentlemen  commoners  flung  themselves  into  the  fray.  'Where  shall 
I  stand  if  Chris  Talbot,  or  Dillwyn  (if  alive)  or  ...  (forbid  it !)  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland  was  led  to  express  such  a  recollection  as  Hardy's 
in  1834?'  Cranbrook's  legend  had  been  not  of  passivity,  but  of 
the  rustication  of  offenders.  The  'high  and  mighty  youths'  as 
Newman  called  them,  now  all  grave  and  important  statesmen,  liked 
to  remember  their  youthful  behaviour  as  mere  prankishness,  but 
Newman  could  not  forget  that  his  encounter  with  them  had  been 
one  of  his  first  battles  with  the  World. 
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SINCE  lie  had  begun  to  think  about  religion  at  all,  Newman  had 
thought  about  the  nature  of  the  'World*  —  human  society  organized 
without  reference  to  God,  and  very  early  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  great  instrument  of  its  power  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  was  Reason,  in  the  sense,  which  he  always  carefully  defined, 
of  the  reasoning  faculty  when  it  is  made  the  only  and  absolute  stan- 
dard. For  all  his  care,  and  in  spite  of  his  defence  of  the  use  of  reason 
in  religion,  in  its  proper  sphere,  there  were  always  those  who 
imagined  he  was  attacking  the  faculty  of  reason  itself  and  opting  for 
an  irrational  authoritarianism.  Even  the  Grammar  of  Assent  did  not 
put  a  stop  to  these  misunderstandings,  and  fifteen  years  after  its 
appearance,  in  1885,  Professor  Fairbairn,  Principal  of  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford,  wrote  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  the  Contemporary  Review  entitled  'Catholicism  and  Religious 
Thought*.  The  first  part  was  general,  but  the  greater  portion  was 
taken  up  with  an  examination  of  Newman's  position —  'Cardinal 
Newman  ...  is  the  representative  man'. 

Fairbairn  wrote  clearly  and  cleverly,  but  his  article  was  full  of 
misleading  generalizations.  He  ascribed  the  genesis  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  to  a  search  for  a  supreme  authority  to  oppose  Liberalism ; 
he  asserted  that  for  its  members  Church  and  Religion  were  identified, 
using  the  word  'church'  in  his  own  sense  of  a  human  organization. 
He  said  it  was  a  personal  necessity  for  Newman,  an  innate  sceptic, 
to  find  an  infallible  Church;  it  was  his  intense  individualism  that 
made  him  a  Catholic;  he  was  a  poet  by  nature  and  found  truth  only 
through  the  imagination  — 'he  hates  the  abstract  and  loves  the 
concrete.  .  .  .  For  the  same  reason  he  is  averse  to  historical  criti- 
cism. No  man  had  ever  less  of  the  analytical  and  judicial  spirit,  that 
must  search  and  sift  and  separate  till  the  original  and  unadorned 
fact  be  found.' 

Fairbairn  could  not  bear  Newman's  remark  that  Atheism  and 
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Catholicism  are  the  only  logical  alternatives ;  as  a  Protestant  and  a 
Scotsman  he  disliked  being  put  in  an  illogical  position.  He  said 
that  Newman  really  meant  that  he  was  a  Catholic  in  order  to  con- 
tinue a  Theist,  'for,  as  Dr  Newman  conceives  the  matter,  Catholicism, 
though  it  did  not  create  Theism,  is  yet  necessary  to  its  continuance 
as  a  belief.  Though  Fairbairn  was  so  eager  to  prove  that  Newman's 
thought  was  the  result  of  his  temperament  he  brought  no  evidence 
from  his  victim's  works  to  support  his  criticisms.  Nor,  as  Newman 
was  to  point  out,  did  he  define  his  own  terms.  He  never  defined  what 
he  meant  by  Reason,  but  used  it  in  several  different  senses,  and  as 
an  emotive  word.  '  He  deduces  Religion  from  conscience,  but  leaves 
reason  to  be  crushed  and  subdued  by  authority.  ...  It  is  only 
through  Reason  we  find  an  argument  of  universal  validity;  but 
Cardinal  Newman's  doctrine  is  the  purest  individualism  ...  in  his 
intellect  as  he  knows  it,  in  his  reason  as  he  interprets  it,  he  finds  no 
Religion,  no  evidence  for  the  being  of  a  God :  he  dare  not  trust  or 
follow  it,  for  its  bent  is  sceptical ;  and  so  he  has  to  invoke  the  voice 
of  authority  to  silence  and  command.  The  need  he  discovered  in 
history  for  an  infallible  Church  he  had  first  found  in  his  own 
breast. 

'  Detailed  criticism  of  Newman's  position  with  its  various  assump- 
tions and  complex  confusions  of  thought,  is,  of  course,  here  impos- 
sible; but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  worse  basis  for 
constructive  Theism,  especially  in  a  critical  and  sceptical  age.  .  .  . 
The  Freethinker  sacrifices  religion  to  reason  in  one  way,  by  declaring 
that  his  individual  mind  is  the  measure  of  religious  truth;  the 
Catholic  does  it  in  another  way,  by  declaring  that  unless  religion 
comes  under  the  aegis  of  his  Church  it  will  assuredly  perish  before 
the  corrosive  action  of  the  intellect.  Each  position  is  an  awful 
degradation  of  religion,  but  the  latter  is  greater.'  Once  again  Newman 
became  'the  representative  man'  in  an  attack  on  Catholicism. 

Fairbairn  was  strongest  in  attack;  his  own  position  was  not  very 
clear.  'The  activity  of  the  intellect  in  Religion  has  always  been 
beneficent',  he  announced.  'Dr  Newman's  language  seems  to  me 
almost  impious,  a  positive  arraignment  of  God  who  gave  man  his 
intellect.  I  may  say  ...  reason  is  to  me  as  holy  as  his  church  is 
to  him.  It  is  too  godlike  to  be  inimical  to  God;  scepticism  is  not 
the  essence  but  the  accident  of  its  activity.  .  .  ,  It  represents  law, 
while  authority  represents  the  violation  of  law ;  the  one  expresses 
an  order  instituted  of  God,  but  the  other  man's  most  violent  attempt 
at  its  suspension  or  supersession.  .  .  .  Kant  is  the  great  teacher 
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of  faith,  Newman,  in  the  region  of  the  reason  or  the  intellect,  is  the 
master  of  scepticism.  ...  He  who  places  the  rational  nature  of 
man  on  the  side  of  Atheism,  that  he  may  the  better  defend  a  church, 
saves  the  church  at  the  expense  of  religion  and  God/ 

'Marvellous  is  the  power  of  the  Fundamental  View',  Newman 
remarked  at  the  end  of  his  reply ;  for  Fairbairn,  in  his  determination 
to  present  what  he  believed  to  be  the  ruling  idea  of  Newman's 
thought,  misrepresented  him  so  constantly  that  he  made  any  answer 
very  difficult.  Newman  first  heard  of  the  articles  from  a  correspon- 
dent and  got  Paul  Eaglesim  to  make  an  abstract  of  them  for  him. 
Later,  he  read  them  himself.  He  made  many  notes  and  drafts,  some 
not  included  in  his  final  version  —  all  interesting.  He  called  his 
answer  The  Development  of  Religious  Error  and  had  it  printed  pri- 
vately before  he  asked  the  editor  of  the  Contemporary  Review  whether 
he  would  publish  it.  This  time  he  was  careful  to  inquire  about  the 
copyright !  The  essay  was  accepted  and  came  out  in  the  October 
number.  In  November  appeared  a  general  answer  to  Fairbairn 
by  Canon  Barry,  which  he  had  written  in  August;  neither  he 
nor  Newman  were  aware  of  each  other's  activities  in  advance. 
Fairbairn  wrote  again  in  the  December  number;  Newman  in- 
cluded some  further  notes  when  he  republished  his  article  as  a 
pamphlet. 

The  essay  is  dear  and  incisive,  with  the  limpid  simplicity  of  all 
Newman's  last  utterances.  He  began  by  saying  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  expose  the  errors  about  himself,  both  in  fact  and  in  logic, 
made  by  the  Professor,  but  he  had  decided  it  would  be  more  inter- 
esting to  give  his  own  views.  He  took  up  the  central  question  of 
Reason,  using  illustrations  from  his  University  Sermons,  written 
fifty  years  since.  Thus,  incidentally,  he  demonstrated  the  continuity 
of  his  ideas.  He  emphasized  once  more  that  the  reasoning  faculty 
was  an  instrument  which  could  be  used  correctly  and  yet  come  to 
false  conclusions  if  the  argument  proceeded  from  faulty  initial 
assumptions.  But  the  core  of  the  essay  was  the  exposition  of 
Newman's  views  on  the  World. 

'The  World  is  that  vast  community  impregnated  by  religious 
error  which  mocks  and  rivals  the  Church  by  claiming  to  be  its  own 
witness  and  infallible.'  He  quoted  St  Paul :  'the  World,  by  Wisdom 
knew  not  God'.  Yet  the  World  was  not  something  entirely  separate 
from  the  Church.  'The  World's  power  is  over  the  Church,  because 
the  Church  has  gone  forth  into  the  world  to  save  the  world.  All 
Christians  are  in  the  world  and  of  the  world,  so  far  as  Evil  still  has 
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dominion  over  them,  and  not  even  the  best  of  us  is  clean  every  whit 
from  sin.  .  .  .  Thus  we  form  part  of  the  world  to  each  other, 
though  we  be  not  of  the  world.  Even  supposing  there  were  a  society 
of  men  influenced  individually  by  Christian  motives,  still,  this 
society,  viewed  as  a  whole,  would  be  a  worldly  one.  .  .  .'  This  was 
a  quotation  from  the  Sermon  on  Faith  and  Sight  of  1832. 

Newman  went  on:  'If,  as  I  believe,  the  world,  which  the 
Apostles  speak  of  so  severely  as  the  False  Prophet,  is  identical  with 
what  we  call  human  society  now,  then  there  never  was  a  time  since 
Christianity  was,  when,  together  with  the  superabundant  temporal 
advantages  which  by  it  have  come  to  us,  it  had  the  opportunity  of 
being  a  worse  enemy  to  religion  and  religious  truth  than  it  is  likely 
to  be  in  the  years  now  opening  upon  mankind.  I  say  so,  because 
in  its  width  and  breadth  it  is  so  much  better  educated  and  informed 
than  it  ever  was  before,  and,  because  of  its  extent,  so  multiform  and 
almost  ubiquitous.  Its  conquests  in  the  field  of  physical  science, 
and  its  intercommunion  of  place  with  place,  are  a  source  to  it  both 
of  pride  and  enthusiasm.  It  has  triumphed  over  time  and  space ; 
knowledge  it  has  proved  to  be  emphatically  power ;  no  problems 
of  the  universe  —  material,  moral  or  religious  —  are  too  great  for 
its  ambitious  essay  and  its  high  will  to  master.  There  is  one  obstacle 
in  its  path :  I  mean  the  province  of  religion.  But  can  religion  hope 
to  be  successful  ?  It  is  thought  to  be  already  giving  way  before  the 
presence  of  what  the  world  considers  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
man/ 

In  the  next  paragraph,  commenting  on  the  way  in  which  the 
World  simply  assumed  it  was  right,  and  on  the  progress  during  that 
century  of  reason's  usurpations,  Newman  remarked :  '  Not,  of  course, 
that  I  suppose  the  flood  of  unbelief  will  pour  over  us  in  its  fulness 
at  once.  A  large  inundation  requires  a  sufficient  time,  and  there 
are  always  in  the  worst  times  witnesses  for  the  Truth  to  stay  the 
plague.'  He  meant,  principally,  the  Church,  but  among  individuals 
he  himself  was  a  powerful  witness  -r-  to  disbelief  in  the  World's 
promises  as  well  as  to  belief  in  God's.  His  witness  was  the  more 
complete  because  he  so  deeply  valued  all  that  was  best  in  human 
learning  and  social  converse,  from  the  civilization  of  the  pagans  to 
that  of  liberal  agnostics. 

At  that  time  a  favourite  topic  of  controversy  was  the  Christian 
concept  of  hell,  and  Newman  used  it  to  illustrate  the  development 
of  religious  error.  He  said  that  he  himself  believed  in  hell  *  on  the 
simple  word  of  the  Divine  Informant'.  Kind-hearted  people 
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professed  to  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  punishment  that  was  eternal. 
Newman  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  really  the  eternity  that  shocked 
them,  but  the  pain.  'We  have  no  positive  notion  of  suffering  in 
relation  to  simple  duration.  Time  and  eternity  are  not  qualities  of 
suffering;  nor  is  punishment  infinite  because  it  is  without  end. 
What  we  know  about  the  eternal  state  is  negative,  that  there  is  no 
future  in  which  it  will  not  be.  All  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  told 
is  that  the  state  of  good  and  evil  is  irreversible.'  If  anyone's  will 
was  set  against  God  (without  which  condition  no  one  is  in  hell) 
reconciliation  was  impossible  so  long  as  the  will  remained  free.  '  To 
change  such  a  one  may  be  to  destroy  his  identity.'  Hell  was  part 
of  the  whole  mystery  of  evil,  which  God  met  in  Christ  on  the  cross. 
A  Christianity  which  left  out  the  dark  mysteries  would  soon  cease 
to  be  the  Christianity  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

'Shall  I  be  answered  that  it  is  only  dogma  that  is  left  out  in 
modern  Christianity?  I  understand;  dogma  is  unnecessary  to 
faith,  because  faith  is  but  a  sentiment;  vicarious  suffering  is  an 
injustice ;  spiritual  benefits  cannot  be  wrought  by  material  instru- 
ments; sin  is  but  a  weakness  and  an  ignorance ;  this  life  has  nearer 
claims  on  us  than  the  nest;  the  nature  of  man  is  sufficient  for  itself ; 
the  rule  of  kw  admits  no  miracles ;  and  so  on.  ...  There  is  any 
number  of  these  assumptions  ready  for  the  nonce,  and  there  is 
Micio's  axiom  in  the  Play,  soon  perhaps  to  come  upon  us,  "Non  est 
flagitium,  mihi  crede,  adukscentulum  scortari"'  It  was  more 
shocking  in  1885  than  it  is  now  to  observe  that  it  would  soon  be 
maintained  that  'It  is  no  crime,  believe  me,  for  a  youth  to  go  a- 
whoring'.  'When  reason  starts  from  assumptions  such  as  these/ 
Newman  concluded,  'its  corrosive  quality  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  Dr  Fairbairn.' 

Dr.  Fairbairn,  however,  continued  to  believe  that  Newman  dis- 
trusted Reason  because  his  own  intellect  was  sceptical.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  been  surprised  to  know  that  Cardinal  Manning  agreed 
with  him.  Answering  some  remark  of  Herbert  Vaughan's  in  Decem- 
ber 1885  Manning  observed,  'Yes  —  but  did  you  read  Fairbairn's 
first  article  about  three  or  four  months  ago  ?  It  is  still  more  fatal  to 
N.  —  But  our  people  do  not  see  it,  except  here  and  there.' 

Neither  Fairbairn  nor  Manning  understood  what  Newman  was 
tryingtodo:  not  to  dam  but  to  divert  into  a  useful  channel  the  coming 
'inundation'.  Edward  Bellasis,  the  Serjeant's  son,  remembered  him 
looking  up  once  and  saying,  'Something  is  coming,  but  not  in  my 
time*.  And  he  added  that  at  the  time  of  Christ's  first  coming  there 
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was  a  sense  of  expectation  in  Israel.  It  is  evident  that  what  he  felt 
was  coming,  following  the  great  apostasy  —  however  long  that  was 
to  last  —  was  the  end  of  this  world  and  the  final  manifestation  of 
Divine  Judgment. 

But  the  End  is  delayed  by  the  witnesses. 


1885-1888 

'A  being  unlike  anyone  else9 

DURING  these  years,  because  of  the  last  public  controversies,  New- 
man continued  to  be  a  well-known  figure,  and  accounts  of  him  went 
into  many  newspapers.  Among  others  saved  by  the  indefatigable 
Bloxam  was  a  piece  reprinted  from  an  American  paper  in  the  Bir- 
mingham Mail.  The  writer,  not  a  Catholic,  had  been  travelling  in 
Europe  and  went  home  feeling  that  his  interview  with  Cardinal 
Newman  was  'the  crowning  event'.  The  paper  was  dated  June  1884, 
but  the  meeting  must  have  taken  pkce  in  the  winter  before.  The 
American  visitor  described  Newman's  warm  welcome,  and  how  he 
made  him  talk  about  his  own  country  and  listen  with  interest. 
When  it  came  to  leave-taking  'he  stood  in  the  hall  looking  out  to  see 
me  safely  in  the  carriage,  the  light  from  burners  not  in  sight  falling 
all  round  him  like  the  aureole  of  a  saint.  As  the  white-haired  old 
man  stood  there  in  his  long  black  robe,  crowned  with  his  red  biretta, 
erect  and  straight  as  an  arrow  despite  his  many  years,  I  thought  I 
had  never  seen  so  grand  and  noble  a  figure.  I  could  almost  imagine 
that  the  light  emanated  from  his  person.  .  .  .' 

Lord  Coleridge,  now  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  tried 
in  1882  to  express  to  a  friend  what  he  felt  in  Newman's  presence. 
'I  cannot  analyze  it  or  explain  it,  but  to  this  hour  he  interests  and 
awes  me  like  no  other  man  I  ever  saw.  He  is  as  simple  and  humble 
and  playful  as  a  child,  and,  yet,  I  am  with  a  being  unlike  anyone 
else.  He  lifts  me  up  for  a  time  and  subdues  me  —  if  I  said  frightens 
me  it  would  hardly  be  too  strong ;  and  if  he  does  this  to  a  common- 
place old  lawyer,  what  must  he  be  to  men  who  can  really  enter  into 
him  and  feel  with  him!' 

It  was  in  1885  that  Newman  visited  the  French  photographer 
Barraud  in  his  London  studio.  Barraud  afterwards  recalled  how  he 
could  not  get  quite  the  expression  he  wanted  —  till  Fr.  Neville  began 
to  talk  of  the  Zoo,  where  they  had  been.  Interest  in  the  animals,  as 
always,  roused  the  old  man  to  animation. 

628 
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Two  of  Newman's  friends  died  in  1885,  William  Copeland  and 
Maria  Giberne.  Copeland,  who  had  seen  so  many  of  his  relatives 
struck  down  with  paralysis,  suffered  the  same  himself.  He  was  ill  a 
long  time  but  made  sure  his  usual  Christinas  present  was  sent  to  the 
Oratory.  The  last  turkey  arrived  in  1884.  Newman  wrote:  'My 
very  dear  Copeland,  God  be  your  strength  and  your  life,  my  very 
dear  friend.'  Copeland  died,  peacefully,  the  next  summer. 

Maria  Giberne  died  suddenly  of  an  apoplectic  seizure.  On 
December  6th  Newman  described  her  end  to  Richard  Stanton. 
'Sister  Maria  Pia  had  been  in  retreat  and  had  renewed  her  vows. 
She  was  very  happy  and  took  part  in  the  recreation  with  much  gaiety, 
to  use  the  Bishop's  word.  Then  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr  Fullerton, 
and  went  either  to  her  workroom  or  to  her  cell.  She  was  found  on 
the  floor  with  her  face  downward  insensible  and  bleeding.  This 
was  about  4  o'clock.  She  remained  in  that  state  till  7  o'clock  next 
morning  the  2nd,  when  she  died.  ,  .  .'  To  Anne  Mozley  Newman 
said:  'I  cannot  be  sorry  for  M.  Giberne's  death.  She  had  had  for 
nearly  thirty  years  a  life  of  penance,  and  her  friends,  who  faithfully 
corresponded  with  her,  were  going  or  gone  —  her  great  friend,  Lady 
Georgiana  Fullerton,  lately.' 

Miss  Giberne's  papers,  her  drawings,  memoirs  and  Newman's 
letters,  all  came  back  to  the  Oratory.  The  French  nuns  of  the 
Visitation  at  Autun  remembered  her  as  'tris  gai\  On  Lady 
Georgiana's  death  Fr.  Coleridge  wanted  Newman  to  write  something 
about  her  for  the  Month,  and  remembering  Maria  Giberne,  Lady 
Olivia  Acheson  and  other  ladies  he  had  known  so  well  and  so  long, 
he  thought  of  sketching  their  portraits  in  a  feminine  *  galaxy*.  Un- 
fortunately something  was  said  which  made  him  fear  it  would  look 
as  if  he  were  'placing'  them  in  the  heavens  —  so  Neville  wrote  in 
his  notes  —  and  the  idea  was  dropped. 

Till  Maria  Giberne's  death  her  correspondence  with  Newman 
continued  lively  and  intimate,  and  as  she  died  in  1885  she  was  spared 
the  sadness  of  watching  his  well-known  handwriting  decline  into  a 
shaky  little  straggling  line.  She  was  inclined  to  write  nastily  to  Fr. 
Neville  if  he  did  not  keep  her  up  to  date  with  news,  which  upset 
Newman  more  than  the  culprit  himself —  once  Newman  wrote  her 
a  pained  rebuke.  But  Neville  could  be  a  maddening  correspondent, 
for  he  had  a  great  gift  for  leaving  out  essentials.  He  would  detail 
scraps  of  conversation  between  Newman  and  himself  on  the  subject 
of  his  writing  and  then  say  he  had  forgotten  Newman's  message. 
Miss  Giberne  told  them  all  her  troubles  and  Newman  gave  advice 
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on  elastic  stockings,  trusses  (he  offered  to  get  her  one  if  she  sent  her 
'girth')  and  diet.  'If  you  have  not  teeth  you  cannot  eat  hard  sub- 
stances without  danger',  he  told  her  in  1882.  *  Unchewed  meat  is  as 
dangerous  to  the  stomach  as  brick  and  stone,  or  a  bunch  of  keys. 
You  are  not  an  ostrich.  I  am  very  serious.  .  .  .'  This  letter  was 
written  *on  the  anniversary  of  my  dear  Mary's  death  in  1828,  an 
age  ago ;  but  she  is  as  fresh  in  my  memory  and  as  dear  to  my  heart, 
as  if  it  were  yesterday,  and  often  I  cannot  mention  her  name  without 
tears  coming  into  my  eyes'. 

Nobody  was  forgotten ;  when  they  died  their  names  went  into 
the  little  anniversary  book  with  its  cross-stitched  cover,  made  by 
Mrs.  Pusey  long  ago  in  her  last  illness,  in  which,  in  beautiful  script, 
she  had  written  the  name  of  the  baby  christened  by  Newman,  which 
had  died  in  the  first  year  of  life.   Every  week,  nearly  every  day  had 
its  memorials.    Parishioners  of  Littlemore  and  St.  Mary's  jostled 
with  Fellows  of  Oriel,  with  friends  and  colleagues  and  relatives. 
Sometimes  the  exact  hour  of  death  was  inserted.    Here  are  some 
entries  for  March:   Ch.  de  Montalembert,  1870;   Francis  Knox, 
1882;    Sophia  Ryder,  1850;    Charles  Newman,   1884;    Minna, 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  1886 ;  Olivia  Acheson,  1852 ;  John 
Keble,  1866;   Edward  Badeley,  1868.    In  July  came  Newman's 
sister  Harriett,  1852;   Dean  Stanley,  1881 ;    Samuel  Wilberforce, 
1873 ;  Elizabeth  Lenthall,  1845  (the  poor  thing,  as  Eden  had  called 
her)  and  Manning's  young  wife  Caroline,  1837.    Whately,  Dupan- 
loup,  Bishop  of  Orleans  and  Marianne  Bowden  followed  each  other 
in  October  —  Marianne,  John's  daughter,  whom  Newman  had  bap- 
tized, at  whose  clothing  he  had  preached  on  marriage,  earthly  and 
heavenly ;  he  felt,  at  her  death,  that  she  had  been  taken  straight  to 
heaven.    Poor  Miss  Holmes  was  there,  who  had  died  in  1878,  at 
11.30  a.m.  —  *oh  Mr  Newman,  do  you  want  to  see  me  dead  at  your 
feet  ?'    Bishop  Moriarty  was  there  too,  and  'Mr  Button,  my  clerk  at 
St  Clement's'.     All  old  Oxford  colleagues  were  entered,  even 
enemies  —  one  of  the  last  names  in  the  book  was  Charles  P. 
Golightly.   Old  Provost  Hawkins,  who  lived  to  be  ninety-three,  at  last 
died,  and  Newman  wrote  his  widow  a  letter  full  of  affection  and  respect 
for  his  memory.    There  was  no  bitterness  when  he  looked  back.    In 
the  little  book  was  one  person  Newman  had  never  met,  though  they 
had  written  once  to  each  other :  Anthony  Trollope,  1882,  aged  68. 
One  more  loss  was  still  to  come,  in  1889,  the  last  year  of  New- 
man's life.    In  that  year  Lord  Bkchford  wrote  in  September:  "The 
doctor  has  told  me  plainly  I  am  not  to  recover'.    He  said  he  pre- 
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ferred  to  know  what  was  coming  'to  the  delusion  of  unreal  hope*. 
He  died  on  November  aist,  quite  quietly,  after  days  of  restlessness. 
To  William  Neville  Newman  said  that  with  no  one  at  Oxford,  not 
even  with  Hurrell  Froude,  had  he  been  more  intimate  than  with 
Frederic  Rogers. 

It  was  only  in  1886  that  age  began  to  tell  on  Newman  so  that 
others  noticed  his  weakness.  He  was  eighty-five.  In  April  he  went 
up  to  London  for  the  funeral  of  the  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk  in  the 
new  church  of  the  Brompton  Oratory.  This  was  the  only  occasion 
when  the  two  English  Cardinals  appeared  in  public  together.  Man- 
ning was  not  quite  eighty,  but  he  too  was  now  plainly  an  old  man. 
He  lived  a  good  deal  retired,  in  his  rooms  at  Archbishop's  house, 
but  kept  a  tight  hand  on  the  reins  of  ecclesiastical  government.  He 
had  changed  his  mind  at  last  about  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
Temporal  Power,  but  not  about  anything  else ;  positively,  he  made 
contributions  to  social  history  by  his  sympathy  with  the  working 
classes ;  negatively,  he  became  more  and  more  obsessed  with  the 
hidden  hand  of  the  Jesuits  —  every  evil  was  traced,  in  his  letters  to 
Vaughan,  to  the  mystic  power  of  'S.J.' 

Newman's  feeble  movements  on  this  public  occasion  were  noticed, 
but  Stanton  assured  Bloxam  that  they  were  due  mainly  to  failing 
eyesight,  and  that  he  was  quite  well.  For  the  three  days  that  he  was 
in  London  he  stayed  with  his  old  friend  Church,  at  the  Deanery  of 
St.  Paul's.  Church  wrote  to  the  Warden  of  Keble  College,  'He  was 
so  bright,  so  kind,  so  affectionate ;  very  old  and  soon  tired,  but  also 
soon  refreshed  with  a  pause  of  rest,  and  making  fun  of  his  old  age. 
"You  know  I  could  not  do  an  addition  sum."  Anyhow  he  was 
quite  alive  to  all  that  is  passing  round  him,  though  cautious  and 
reticent,  as  he  should  be.  But  the  old  smile,  and  twinkle  of  the  eye, 
and  bright,  meaning  elpuvcta  are  all  still  there,  and  seemed  to  belong 
to  the  old  days.'  The  Dean  was  working  on  his  history  of  the 
Oxford  Movement ;  it  did  not  appear  till  after  his  own  death,  which 
occurred  in  December  1890,  only  four  months  after  Newman's. 
The  interval  gave  him  time  to  write  for  the  Guardian  some  of  the 
most  charming  of  any  accounts  of  Newman,  of  his  'naturalness* 
from  Oxford  days  right  to  the  Cardinakte. 

In  May  that  year,  1886,  Bloxam  paid  one  of  his  rare  visits  to  the 
Oratory.  He  was  nearing  eighty  himself,  but  he  was  always  well; 
he  had  not  had  a  day  in  bed  all  the  long  years  at  Seeding,  and  six 
brothers  and  sisters  lived  to  pass  eighty  and  celebrate  their  achieve- 
ment together.  Bloxam  rarely  stayed  at  the  Oratory,  unlike 
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Copeland ;  perhaps  he  was  afraid  Newman  would  keep  him  there 
by  some  mysterious  charm.  This  time,  when  Newman  came  into  the 
room,  Bloxam  knelt  and  kissed  his  Cardinal's  ring.  Newman  there- 
upon made  him  sit  in  the  grander  chair  and  drew  up  a  smaller  one 
beside  him.  Bloxam  told  him  how  the  President  of  Magdalen  — 
successor  to  the  centenarian  Routh  —  had  been  recently  in  Rome  and 
was  delighted  to  hear  Newman  spoken  of  there  with  such  respect 
and  affection.  Newman  wanted  to  send  the  President  — '  an  impor- 
tant person*  as  he  called  him  —  a  copy  of  Germtius,  but  he  could 
not  find  one  and  sent  him  a  Lyra  instead.  He  knelt  down  at  the 
table  to  write  in  it ;  he  was  always  on  closer  terms  with  the  floor 
than  most  old  people.  Bloxam  noticed  that  he  wrote  slowly  and 
with  difficulty. 

This  difficulty  was  due  partly  to  failing  sight  and  partly  to  failing 
muscles :  the  hand  that  had  written  so  many  thousands  of  words 
refused  to  form  letters  any  more.  Newman  hated  to  give  up  writing 
to  his  friends  in  his  own  hand  and  went  on  trying  even  when  he  could 
not  really  see  what  he  was  doing ;  his  writing  got  very  small  and  the 
lines  straggled  astray.  At  last  he  had  recourse  to  Neville's  firm 
hand ;  but  still  he  would  trace  out  at  the  end,  with  infinite  labour,  a 
shaky  J  H  N.  But  though  hand  and  eye  might  fail,  his  spirits  did 
hot.  Lord  Coleridge  called  in  August  that  year.  'I  saw  the  great 
John  Henry  in  Birmingham,'  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  'very  weak  in 
body,  yet  with  no  real  ailment  on  him,  and  in  mind  as  fresh  as  he 
was  fifty  years  ago.  He  was  fall  of  Greek  plays  and  music,  and 
Gladstone,  and  was  delightful  on  them  all  —  fresh  in  interest,  deli- 
cate in  criticism,  very  charitable  and  kind  in  judgment.  I  suppose  I 
shall  never  see  him  again  .  .  .' 

Newman's  weakness  increased  so  much  that  he  was  thought  to 
be  nearing  his  end.  This  was  the  time  when  Fr.  Norris  was  writing 
to  his  prospective  novice,  Robert  Eaton,  of  his  interview  with  New- 
man, who  had  been  so  gentle  and  encouraging.  'The  Cardinal  has 
been  in  a  great  state  of  weakness ;  he  has  not  been  allowed  to  say 
mass  or  his  office  nor  do  anything  at  all',  he  wrote  on  September 
iSth,  1886.  On  the  26th  he  was  better,  but  still  a  prisoner  in  his 
room.  In  October  Norris  wrote  from  Rednal,  whither  the  Father 
wished  him  to  retire  every  week  for  a  day  ot  rest,  rejoicing  that  he 
had  persevered  in  the  Oratory  and  reporting  that  the  Cardinal  had 
come  down  to  dinner.  '  To-morrow  is  the  anniversary  of  his  recep- 
tion into  the  Church  in  1845  when  I  was  two  years  old!'  The  day 
was  to  be  celebrated  with  a  holiday  for  the  boys  and  general  merry- 
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making.    'God  grant  it  may  not  be  the  last  anniversary  of  the  day 
we  may  keep  with  him !' 

Newman  recovered  only  slowly,  for  ten  days  later  Norris  re- 
ported that  he  had  twice  tried  to  say  Mass  but  'it  upset  him  so  much 
the  Doctor  says  he  mustn't  do  so  again  just  now'.  Fr.  William  had 
retired  to  bed  with  a  chill,  worn  out  with  'his  continual  nursing  of 
the  Cardinal'.  At  the  end  of  October  they  had  Gounod's  Mass  in 
the  church ;  it  turned  out  that  the  composer  Dvorak  was  present 
and  was  'rather  shocked  at  such  music  in  church'.  However,  he 
called  on  Newman  afterwards  and  'was  a  great  lion  about  the  place'. 
Now  the  Cardinal  was  coming  down  to  dinner  again,  and  they  were 
reading  the  Life  of  Dupanloup  in  the  refectory.  On  November  4th : 
'The  Cardinal  is  quite  himself  again  and  is  saying  mass  every  day 
and  going  about  —  coming  down  to  dinner  etc  —  and  he  says  he 
feels  very  much  like  his  old  self'.  Norris  told  of  his  pleasure  at 
presenting  a  new  novice,  Pereira,  in  his  habit,  to  the  Cardinal  and 
said  he  was  looking  forward  to  presenting  Eaton  in  due  course. 
Both  these  became  Fathers  of  the  Oratory. 

Newman  had  recovered,  but  at  Christmas  the  Birmingham  papers 
commented  on  his  weakness  —  on  entering  and  leaving  tie  sanctuary 
he  was  supported  by  two  fathers.  But  it  was  often  his  failing  sight 
that  made  assistance  necessary;  his  energy  varied  a  good  deal. 
Some  of  his  many  visitors  thought  he  seemed  frail  and  weak  when 
they  first  met  him,  but  found  that  he  livened  up  in  conversation. 
On  his  birthday  in  1887,  a  friend  of  Bloxam's  reported  that  he  was 
in  the  sanctuary  at  Mass  and  afterwards  'as  usual  very  kind  and 
courteous  to  everybody,  but  rather  deaf.  On  St.  Philip's  day,  in 
May,  he  seemed  feeble,  but  all  the  same  read  the  Gospel  and  at  the 
end  walked  down  the  centre  of  the  church  giving  his  blessing,  and 
came  to  luncheon.  But  that  illness  of  1886  marked  a  turning  point ; 
his  writing  very  noticeably  grows  worse  during  the  following  year, 
and  several  visitors  noticed  lapses  of  memory. 

It  was  before  this  illness,  in  1884,  that  Emmeline  Deane,  the 
daughter  of  Newman's  cousin  Louisa  (Fourdrinier)  made  her  first 
portrait  of  him.  She  was  watched  by  Isy  (Froude)  and  her  husband 
Anatole  von  Hiigel,  who  worked  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge  —  Isy  kept  Newman  in  touch  with  the  affairs  of  Catholics 
in  the  University  Town.  This  was  Anatole's  first  meeting  with 
Newman  and  he  said  afterwards,  'It  makes  one  feel  how  it  is  worth 
while  to  be  a  saint.'  Emmeline  Deane,  in  1886,  painted  the  portrait 
that  now  hangs  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Tradition  reports 
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that  a  little  boy,  fleeing  from  another  in  the  school,  burst  into  the 
room  to  find  himself  face  to  face  with  the  Cardinal  in  full  regalia  — 
an  experience  he  never  forgot! 

In  August  1887  Ullathorne  visited  Newman  at  the  Oratory  and 
wrote  of  it  to  a  friend.  Ullathorne  was  now  eighty-one  and  had  lived 
in  semi-retirement  at  Oscott  for  the  last  eight  years ;  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  giving  up  his  last  episcopal  powers  to  his  auxiliary  Bishop 
Ilsley.  He  had  been  ill  several  times  but  was  able  to  go  on  reading 
and  writing  to  the  very  end  of  his  life.  He  liked  living  at  Oscott,  on 
its  windy  hjH ;  it  reminded  him  of  his  sailing  days  to  hear  the  gales 
blowing.  In  the  winter  he  did  not  move,  but  in  the  summer  he 
sallied  forth  to  visit  convents  and  see  what  was  going  on  in  the 
diocese  —  he  could  hardly  bear  to  give  it  up.  'The  second  bishop 
of  Birmingham  has  not  been  found  yet',  he  announced  once.  He 
dedicated  his  last  book,  Christian  Patience,  to  Newman. 

After  his  visit  to  the  Oratory  he  wrote :  'I  have  been  visiting 
Cardinal  Newman  to-day.  He  is  very  much  wasted,  but  very  cheer- 
ful. Yesterday  he  went  to  London  to  see  the  oculist.  When  he 
tries  to  read,  black  specks  are  before  his  eyes.  But  his  oculist  tells 
him  there  is  nothing  wrong  but  old  age.  We  had  a  long  and  cheery 
talk,  but  as  I  was  rising  to  leave,  an  action  of  his  caused  a  scene  I 
shall  never  forget,  for  its  sublime  lesson  to  myself.  He  said  in  low 
and  humble  accents  "  My  dear  Lord,  will  you  do  me  a  great  favour  ? " 
"  What  is  it  ? "  I  asked.  He  glided  down  on  his  knees,  bent  down  his 
venerable  head  and  said,  "Give  me  your  blessing".  What  could  I 
do  with  him  before  me  in  such  a  posture  ?  I  could  not  refuse  with- 
out giving  him  great  embarrassment.  So  I  laid  my  hand  on  his  head 
and  said :  "My  dear  Lord  Cardinal,  notwithstanding  all  laws  to  the 
contrary,  I  pray  God  to  bless  you,  and  that  His  Holy  Spirit  may  be 
full  in  your  heart".  As  I  walked  to  the  door,  refusing  to  put  on  his 
biretta  as  he  went  with  me,  he  said  "  I  have  been  indoors  all  my  life, 
whilst  you  have  battled  for  the  Church  in  the  world".  I  felt 
annihilated  in  his  presence :  there  is  a  Saint  in  that  man  V 

It  was  not  their  last  meeting.  At  the  next  Easter,  1888,  when  his 
final  retirement  was  complete,  Ullathorne  wrote,  'I  have  been 
honoured  with  a  visit  from  Cardinal  Newman,  and  never  did  he  look 
more  venerable,  or  show  more  feeling.  He  had  fixed  his  mind  all 
Lent  to  come  and  see  me  on  Easter  Monday.  When  the  day  came 
he  was  forbidden  to  leave  the  house.  To-day  was  bright,  and  he 
came ;  he  was  brought  to  my  room  leaning  on  the  arms  of  two 
priests,  and  we  talked  for  an  hour,  after  which  he  left.  He  can  no 
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longer  read,  and  even  if  he  tries  to  sign  his  name  he  cannot  see  what 
strokes  he  makes.  But  I  was  much  touched  by  his  conversation/ 

In  July  they  met  again,  at  Stone,  where  Ullathorne  was  staying. 
The  Prioress  described  the  occasion.  The  Cardinal  was  met  at  the 
door  by  the  Archbishop  (Ullathorne  had  been  given  a  titular  Arch- 
bishopric) 'who  gave  him  his  arm,  and  supported  him  to  the  com- 
munity room,  where  he  received  the  religious,  saying  a  kind  word  to 
each  whom  he  knew.  He  spoke  of  the  visit  he  had  lately  made  to 
London,  and  of  the  impression  which  the  sight  of  the  great  metropolis 
had  made  on  him,  "  like  a  glimpse  of  the  great  Babylon".  "  It  made 
me  think  of  the  words :  Love  not  the  world  nor  the  things  of  the 
world.  Perhaps  however  I  am  too  severe,  and  only  think  in  that 
way  because  I  am  an  old  man."  After  a  while  he  rose  and  blessed 
the  community  and  returned  to  the  guest  room,  still  leaning  on  the 
Archbishop's  arm.  There  he  consented  to  rest  for  a  short  space  and 
take  some  refreshment,  the  Archbishop  pouring  out  tea  for  him  and 
holding  it  to  his  lips.* 

The  old  Yorkshireman  lived  through  the  next  winter,  when  New- 
man had  a  severe  illness  which  was  expected  to  carry  him  off,  but 
died  in  March  1889,  announcing  on  his  death-bed,  when  he  heard 
the  wiles  of  Satan  alluded  to :  'The  devil's  an  ass !' 

On  Newman's  journey  to  London  that  year,  when  it  seemed  like 
Babylon,  he  went  out  to  see  Frederick  Bowles  at  Harrow — he  was 
eighty-seven  and  half  blind.  Bowles  wrote  afterwards  to  Neville, 
'I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  feel  thankful  to  the  Cardinal  for  his 
visit  —  what  humility,  what  charity,  what  loving  condescension.  I 
was  quite  overcome  by  it,  and  could  say  nothing.  I  can  say  nothing 
now  which  can  equal  the  thanks  I  owe  him  for  it.'  He  said  he  looked 
on  the  visit  'as  a  sort  of  plenary  indulgence  for  all  my  offences 
against  him  for  the  last  nearly  forty-six  years,  from  the  time  that  is, 
in  1842,  when  I  gave  him  much  trouble  as  a  useless  and  ineffective 
curate  of  his  at  Littlemore  until  this  last  June  6th,  1888  when  I 
could  only  make  a  fool  of  myself  in  his  presence'. 

The  same  year  Bloxam's  friend  in  Birmingham  reported  that 
Newman  was  'as  sweet  and  sound  as  ever  in  spirit  and  intelligence, 
but  much  shrunken  in  physique '.  All  the  same,  as  on  many  previous 
occasions,  he  attended  the  Birmingham  Music  Festival.  He  heard 
part  of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah  on  Tuesday  —  and  did  not  care  for  it, 
liunking  it  too  long ;  on  Thursday  morning  Handel's  Messiah  and 
on  Friday  a  concert  of  music  by  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Berlioz.  He 
sat  in  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  great  gallery,  accompanied  by 
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Neville,  Bellasis  and  others.  The  Bellasis  brothers  were  often  his 
companions  on  musical  occasions.  Edward,  of  the  College  of  Arms, 
remembered  another  concert  when  a  lady  caused  them  some  annoy- 
ance by  talking  persistently  through  Mozart's  G  Minor  Symphony. 
But  she  was  reduced  to  silence  by  Brahms  Triumphlied,  and  Newman, 
who  did  not  care  for  that  composer,  whispered,  'Brahms  is  too  much 
for  her!' 

Beethoven  was  still  his  favourite,  but  he  was  impressed  with  a 
Mass  of  Cherubini's,  which  was  afterwards  performed  in  the  Oratory 
Church.  Bellasis  evidently  thought  his  taste  old-fashioned,  though 
he  loved  to  talk  music  with  the  old  man,  but  Newman's  eighteenth- 
century  composers  have  come  back  into  fashion  now.  By  this  time 
Newman  had  given  up  playing  the  fiddle.  He  gave  the  beautiful 
violin  presented  to  him  by  Church  and  Rogers  after  the  Apologia 
had  brought  them  together  again,  to  Mary  Church,  the  Dean's 
daughter,  when  her  twin  sister  Helen  got  married.  But  he  never 
grew  too  old  to  listen  to  music. 


1888-1890 

The  way  out  of  the  world 

IN  October  1888,  when  Newman  was  eighty-seven,  he  fell  down  in 
his  room  on  Sunday  evening  at  Vespers  time,  and  struck  his  head 
so  violently  on  the  wall  that  he  knocked  himself  out.  Neville  came 
back  to  find  him  lying  insensible  on  the  floor.  Luckily  Dr.  Jordan 
happened  to  be  in  the  house  at  the  time  and  it  was  reported  that  no 
apparent  harm  had  been  done,  beyond  the  shock.  But  Lewis  Bel- 
lasis  told  his  brother  Edward  that  on  the  Monday  morning,  before 
going  to  London,  he  had  seen  the  Cardinal  in  his  bed  and  thought  he 
looked  very  ill ;  he  had  spoken  about  it  to  Austin  Mills.  The  next 
day  Newman  was  so  seriously  weak  that  they  thought  he  was  dying. 
Dr.  Blount  admitted  that  he  ought  to  receive  the  Last  Sacraments ; 
they  were  administered  by  Mills,  the  Senior  Father,  the  others 
kneeling  round. 

'The  Fathers  afterwards  kissed  his  hand  and  he  gave  each  his 
blessing  but  throughout  this  time  he  did  not  speak  at  all/  said  Lewis 
Bellasis.  'But  when  all  was  over  he  characteristically  began  to 
explain  to  Dr  Jordan,  who  is  a  Protestant  as  you  know  —  the  mean- 
ing and  object  of  extreme  unction.  This  morning,  Wednesday 
(October  3ist)  he  was  somewhat  better  and  was  able  to  take  a  little 
food,  which  he  now  receives  every  three  hours.'  Fr.  Pope  had  been 
sent  to  tell  Bishop  Ilsley,  who  had  insisted  on  coming  back  with 
him  to  the  Oratory.  'The  Cardinal  sat  up  in  bed  and  asked  for  the 
Bishop's  blessing  and  when  the  Bishop  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
over  him  in  the  usual  way  he  said  "No,  I  don't  mean  that ;  begin 
at  the  adjutorium  nostrum9'  and  then  he  bent  down  his  head  while 
the  Bishop  gave  htm  the  pontifical  blessing.  It  must  have  been  a 
touching  sight  and  Dr  Ilsley  was  quite  overcome.  Since  then  the 
day  has  passed  quietly  and  when  we  arrived  at  7.30  he  was  asleep . . .' 

Bellasis  continued  his  bulletin  for  his  brother:  'The  Doctors 
came  and  awoke  the  Father  at  8.30  to  give  him  food  and  then  after- 
wards I  went  to  see  him.  He  looks  dreadfully  ill,  but  was  very  jolly 
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and  cheerful,  laughing  over  the  way  "he  was  bullied  to  take  food". 
I  stayed  some  twenty  minutes  with  him,  holding  him  up  while  he 
drank  his  cocoa.  The  Doctors  gave  a  bad  account  of  him,  or  at 
least  "no  better"  and  certainly  his  appearance  is  very  alarming.  He 
is  lying  on  his  bed  with  his  cassock  on.  Amongst  other  things  he 
said  "You  know  what  St  Philip  said,  At  last  one  must  die  —  death 
must  come  with  its  terrors  and  it  only  shows  how  right  it  is  to  be 
always  ready  on  the  chance  of  its  coming".  He  said  this,  or  nearly 
those  words,  rather  gravely,  but  most  of  the  time  he  was,  as  I  have 
said,  particularly  merry  and  cheerful.  I  am  going  to  sit  up  to-night 
with  Fr  Antony  Pollen,  who  is  infirmarian.  Fr  William  is  quite 
exhausted  and  is  to  go  to  bed.' 

Antony  Pollen  was  a  son  of  John  Hungerford  Pollen,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  University  Church  in  Dublin  and  Newman's  friend  from 
the  years  in  Ireland.  Among  his  cares,  Neville  was  sending  telegrams 
to  Bloxam  at  Seeding  —  Bloxam  stuck  them  all  in  his  scrapbook. 
There  were  daily  bulletins  in  the  newspapers :  everyone  expected 
the  aged  Cardinal  to  die.  But  on  All  Saints'  Day,  November  ist, 
Lewis  Bellasis  added  to  his  letter  the  report  that  the  Cardinal  had 
had  a  good  night ;  food  was  given  him  every  two  and  a  quarter  hours 
and  he  slept  in  between.  'This  morning  at  5.20  he  had  a  cup  of 
milk  and  some  potted  meat  and  bread  crumbs  which  he  ate  well, 
and  I  said  "Well  done"  to  which  he  replied  "You  should  say  Thank 
God.  He  has  ever  been  good  to  me  —  my  bread  has  always  been 
sure."* 

Paul  Eaglesim,  writing  to  an  Oxford  friend,  Mrs.  Combe  (who 
had  commissioned  Woolner,  earlier,  to  make  a  bust  of  Newman), 
reported  that  though  the  old.man  was  looking  weary,  he  was  talking 
cheerfully,  and  as  usual  was  quite  on  the  spot  when  people  and 
pkces  in  Oxford  were  mentioned. 

Newman  was  indeed  on  the  way  to  recovery.  It  took  time,  and 
during  this  period  it  was  suggested  that  music  should  be  played  to 
him.  He  asked  for  Faber's  hymn,  Eternal  Years.  A  harmonium 
was  trundled  into  the  passage,  other  Fathers  fetched  their  instru- 
ments and  they  sang  to  him  —  Neville  kneeling  by  him  and  reciting 
each  verse  first. 

How  shalt  them  bear  the  cross  that  now  so  dread  a  weight  appears  ? 
Keep  quietly  to  God,  and  think  upon  tK  eternal  years. 

Edward  Bellasis  thus  described  the  little  scene:   '"Some  people", 
he  then  said,  "have  liked  my  Lead  Kindly  Light  and  it  is  the  voice  of 
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one  in  darkness,  asking  for  help  from  our  Lord.  But  this  is  quite 
different ;  this  is  one  with  full  light,  rejoicing  in  suffering  with  our 
Lord,  so  that  mine  compares  unfavourably  with  it  This  is  what 
those  who  like  Lead  Kindly  Light  have  got  to  come  to  —  they  have 
to  learn  it."  Then  they  played  and  sang  it  over  again.  And  he  said 
at  the  end:  "I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart.  God  bless  you.  I  pray 
that  when  you  go  to  heaven,  you  may  hear  the  Angels  singing  with 
the  genius  God  has  endowed  them  with.  God  bless  you." ' 

It  must  have  been  during  this  illness  that  Newman  was  sent 
some  wine.  Neville,  fussing  that  it  was  too  strong  for  him,  went 
out  to  fetch  some  water.  *  Now  that  William  has  gone ',  said  Newman, 
'  I  think  I  will  drink  it  as  it  is.'  And  he  did. 

So  this  fall  did  not,  after  all,  finish  him  off.  At  Christmas  he 
was  once  more  in  the  sanctuary  'tottering  but  in  good  spirits'.  A 
card  of  thanks  was  sent  round  to  all  the  friends  who  had  so  anxiously 
inquired  and  prayed  for  him.  On  his  eighty-eighth  birthday,  in 
February  1889,  Newman  was  present  in  the  sanctuary  at  Mass  — 
his  favourite  Mozart  Mass  was  sung  and  afterwards  the  children 
gave  him  a  bouquet. 

All  the  same,  the  severe  physical  shock  had  lasting  effects.  It 
was  after  this  that  he  suffered  most  from  that  common  trial  of  old 
age,  a  wandering  memory  —  names  and  times  played  tricks  with 
him.  Muscular  weakness  was  more  noticeable  too ;  he  could  no 
longer  hold  himself  upright,  even  using  his  long  walking-stick.  It 
was  in  the  March  of  this  year  that  Ullathorne  died,  and  among  the 
visitors  at  the  funeral  was  Herbert  Vaughan,  now  Bishop  of  Salford 
and  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  wrote  to  Manning :  *  Yesterday  we 
buried  the  good  old  Bishop  of  Birmingham.  ...  I  slept  at  the 
Oratory  and  the  Cardinal  came  in  to  see  me  for  twenty  minutes.  I 
hardly  knew  him  again :  doubled  up  like  a  shrimp  and  walking  with 
a  stick  longer  than  his  doubled  body.  His  mind  very  much  impaired 
and  his  memory  for  names  curiously  gone.  He  said  Provost  Manning 
had  seen  him  a  short  time  ago  and  that  he,  the  Provost,  was  able  to 
read  much,  which  he  could  not  do.  He  then  asked  after  Cardinal 
Manning  —  and  spoke  as  very  much  interested  when  I  told  him 
how  continuously  you  work  and  read,  though  confined  to  a  room. 
He  was  interested  in  England  ( ?)  and  reads  or  has  read  to  him  what- 
ever comes  out  on  the  Bible.  He  can't  last  long  —  and  they  think 
he  may  drop  at  any  time,  for  they  say  he  grows  ever  weaker.' 

Vaughan's  account,  unsympathetic  as  it  is,  does  Newman  more 
credit  than  its  author.  Even  with  his  memory  disordered,  he  showed 
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friendliness  towards  Manning  —  he  sent  a  message  of  con- 
gratulation on  his  famous  intervention  in  the  dockers'  strike,  which 
got  them  their  'tanner'.  In  his  last  years  Newman  reached  com- 
plete detachment  and  serenity  with  regard  to  all  his  past  trials  and 
the  human  instruments  of  them ;  Neville  noted  that  on  one  occasion 
when  they  had  been  spoken  of  he  had  said  firmly  'You  must  not 
think  that  these  little  affairs  of  mine  will  be  on  the  tapis  in  the  courts 
of  the  next  world'. 

In  spite  of  Vaughan's  hasty  judgment,  Newman's  mind  was  not 
really  impaired.    That  Christmas  of  1889,  his  last,  he  was  feeling 
so  strong  that  he  was  ready  to  go  into  the  pulpit  when  the  appointed 
preacher  failed  them  —  Neville  thought  he  was  disappointed  when 
one  of  the  other  Fathers  forestalled  him.    He  would  have  spoken  on 
the  growing  disbelief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ.    The  subject  was 
much  in  his  mind  since  Lux  Mundi  was  read  to  him  —  a  collection 
of  Anglican  essays  which  rivalled  the  Essays  and  Reviews  of  1861  in 
provoking  discussion  and  alarm.    When  Newman  was  asked  what 
he  thought  of  it,  che  answered  with  painful  quickness :  It  is  the  end 
of  Tractarianism.   They  are  giving  up  everything.'   These  were  his 
exact  words,  said  Neville.   He  even  thought  of  dictating  some  com- 
ments for  publication  but  felt  he  was  'too  near  death  to  begin  so 
important  a  controversy  which  he  could  not  look  forward  to  carry 
through  —  it  would  not  be  right,  it  would  do  harm.    He  was  quite 
roused  up  to  do  his  best  in  this.  .  .  .'   It  was  what  he  had  foreseen, 
fifty  years  ago. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  book  which  prompted  some  remarks  on  the 
future  of  the  Anglican  Church  which  Neville  recorded  in  his  own 
words.  Newman  feared  that '  faith  would  be  lost  in  religious  emotion 
— that  to  be  engaged  in  good  and  kind  works,  to  be  touched  by 
impressive  externals  in  religion,  to  hold  religious  opinions  formed 
and  taken  up  at  pleasure  —  these  would  suffice  for  people  without 
dogma'.  Yet  *  should  calamity  come'  he  thought  that  the  English 
people  would  not  be  satisfied  with  externals  and  respectability,  and, 
as  they  could  not  do  without  religion,  would  turn  at  last  to  the 
Catholic  Faith.  'Then  pausing  gradually,  as  if  in  contemplation  of 
some  pleasing  prospect,  he  so  remained,  breaking  at  last  his  silence 
with  an  exclamation  made  briskly,  earnestly  and  pleasantly  "But  I 
mustn't  give  a  back-handed  skp  to  the  Anglicans  at  my  last  parting".' 
It  was  just  before  this  last  Christmas,  in  November  1889,  that 
Newman  made  his  last  expedition  into  the  battles  of  the  world,  as 
peacemaker  in  a  small  local  dispute.  The  Catholic  girls  who  worked 
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at  Cadbury's  were  in  trouble  with,  their  good  Quaker  employers, 
who  could  not  understand  why  they  did  not  wish  to  attend  the  daily 
reading  from  Scripture,  and  comment,  before  work.  They  thought 
the  parish  priest  obscurantist  and  affirmed  that  they  were  quite  sure 
Cardinal  Newman  would  think  otherwise.  So  Cardinal  Newman 
went  down  to  the  factory  to  see  them.  'It  was  a  time  of  thick  snow 
and  thaw',  Neville  recorded,  and  the  old  man  had  to  walk  some  way 
after  descending  from  his  carriage.  But  he  carried  the  day  —  by 
appealing  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  particularly  sacred  to  Quakers. 
They  might  think  the  conscience  of  Catholics  badly  informed  on 
this  matter  of  worship,  but  they  must  recognize  that  to  enforce 
attendance  would  be  to  violate  conscientious  scruples.  All  would 
be  well  if  the  girls  were  allowed  to  say  their  own  prayers  in  another 
room  —  and  so  it  was  settled.  One  of  these  Cadbury  'girls'  still 
lives  in  the  Oratory  parish.  Newman  went  home 'brisk  and  pleased*, 
said  Neville.  'He  said,  "If  I  can  but  do  work  such  as  that,  I  am 
happy  and  content  to  live  on".' 

But  he  knew  his  time  of  work  was  coming  to  an  end.  That 
Christmas  he  said  his  last  Mass  —  and  he  knew  it  would  probably 
be  his  last.  He  felt  he  had  grown  too  infirm  and  too  blind  to  say 
Mass  with  safety ;  he  was  afraid  of  overbalancing  with  the  chalice. 
St.  Philip  said  his  last  Mass  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  Newman  at 
Christmas  —  'they  are  cognate  feasts'  he  had  said,  coming  back  to 
celebrate  his  first  Mass  in  England  on  Christmas  Day,  1847,  •*  &e 
first  Mass  of  all  was  on  Corpus  Christi  in  Rome. 

Newman  missed  the  offering  of  Mass.  In  March  1890  he 
dictated  a  letter  to  Lord  Charles  Thynne,  who  was  now  a  priest  and 
had  mentioned  his  daily  Mass.  '  I  have  had  you  in  mind  almost  ever 
since  I  heard  of  your  happy  destination,  thinking  of  you  with  a  sort 
of  sad  and  almost  keen  sense  of  the  intensity  of  my  contrast  to  you 
who  have  given  you  those  great  privileges  which,  alas,  I  have  not 
myself.  May  God  bless  you  and  your  Sister  (to  whom  I  send  my 
best  remembrances)  in  that  gift  of  sight  which  for  great  reasons, 
though  I  know  them  not,  is  no  longer  mine.' 

In  the  hope  that  he  might  one  day  be  able  to  offer  again  the  holy 
sacrifice,  Newman  continued  to  say  every  day  a  'dry'  Mass,  without 
consecrating.  Neville  said:  'On  these  occasions  the  brightness  of 
his  face,  the  speaking  intelligence  of  his  eyes,  the  suppleness  of  limb 
and  joint  and  neck  in  his  expressive  little  gestures,  the  vigour  too 
with  which  his  whole  body  seemed  to  be  filled,  were  somehow 
wonderful  to  see  .  *  .' 
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The  other  Fathers  said  Mass  for  him  in  his  little  chapel,  with  St. 
Francis  of  Sales,  the  patron  of  writers,  above  the  altar,  and  many 
pictures  on  the  partition  wall,  some  of  friends,  dear  as  saints.  The 
newest  novice  said  Mass  there,  the  last  to  come  during  Newman's 
lifetime,  Fr.  Denis  Sheil,  who  had  been  a  boy  at  the  School,  ten 
years  old  at  Ambrose  St.  John's  funeral. 

Always  Newman  had  spent  as  long  as  he  could  watching  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  when  it  was  reserved  at  the  Altar  of  Repose 
in  St.  Philip's  chapel  between  Holy  Thursday  and  Good  Friday.  In 
this  his  last  year,  going  to  make  sure  he  stayed  in  bed,  they  found 
him  already  up,  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  kneeling  in  the 
tribune  above  the  chapel,  his  accustomed  place. 

After  Easter  Newman  had  another  fall,  and,  as  Neville  said,  'it 
left  its  mark*.  He  knew  that  his  work  was  done.  Even  the  novices 
Ambrose  had  sent  after  his  death  were  now  decennial  Fathers,  in 
full  activity  and  undertaking  new  projects,  like  the  founding  of  St. 
Philip's  Grammar  School  in  1887.  Now  that  the  Oratory  School 
has  moved  into  the  country  and  is  no  longer  closely  connected  with 
the  Oratory,  the  Grammar  School,  a  flourishing  institution,  occupies 
the  old  buildings  and  grows  in  its  own  traditions.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  decade  Newman  had  been  needed  to  train  this  new  generation 
of  priests  of  the  Oratory,  but  now  even  this  task  was  done.  He  could 
do  no  more,  write  no  more :  the  work  was  done.  Some  time  in  this 
last  year  he  said  to  Neville :  'I  am  not  capable  of  doing  anything 
more  —  I  am  not  wanted  —  now  mind  what  I  say,  it  is  not  kind  to 
me  to  wish  to  keep  me  longer  from  God'. 

This  had  to  be  said  to  poor  Neville,  whose  whole  life  was  centred 
on  Newman.  Thinking  it  over  afterwards,  in  the  light  of  the  many 
pious  inquiries  for  'last  words'  —which  the  inquirers  expected  to 
express  a  desire  for  death  —  Neville  wrote :  'He  knew  how  much 
he  would  be  missed  by  some,  and  he  felt  for  them ;  and  there  were 
objects  and  interests  which  he  held  very  tenderly  in  mind  with  his 
thought  of  them  —  what  would  be  their  effect  in  the  fierce  struggle 
which,  in  his  forecast  of  the  future  seemed  likely  to  come  —  God's 
cause  was  ever  in  his  mind'.  Thus  Neville  explained  what  some 
saw  as  a  clinging  to  life. 

Newman  did  not  ding  to  life  in  the  sense  the  phrase  usually 
bears,  of  a  selfish  clutching  to  the  last  of  the  last  pleasures  of  existence, 
but  while  he  lived  in  this  world  he  retained  his  interest  in  its  affairs. 
He  encouraged  the  founders  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society,  received 
them  in  1890,  and  allowed  them  to  publish  extracts  from  his  works. 
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Britten's  letters  told  of  the  young  workmen,  and  a  postman,  who 
had  become  Newmanites  as  well  as  Catholics ! 

One  of  the  last  books  read  to  Newman  was  a  life  of  the  Cur6  of 
Ars,  who  had  died  in  1859 ;  Newman  so  felt  for  him  that  he  was 
annoyed  with  the  biographer  for  not  properly  bringing  out  things  to 
the  Curb's  advantage.  Vianney's  self-sacrificing  life  deeply  appealed 
to  Newman ;  he  could  not  like  so  well  the  biography  of  the  Italian 
Don  Bosco,  founder  of  the  Salesians,  his  own  contemporary,  be- 
cause it  was  presented  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  success  story  —  every 
reverse  immediately  rewarded. 

People  had  expected  Newman  to  die  in  1888,  but  by  1890  he 
seemed  to  have  recovered  again ;  several  thought  him  better  and 
stronger  this  year  than  the  last.  Photographs  are  misleading ;  they 
show  his  old  face,  grown  thin  and  sunken,  with  heavy  lidded  nearly 
blind  eyes  and  toothless  mouth,  and  give  an  impression  of  pathetic 
passivity  —  they  cannot  show  the  liveliness  of  his  conversation.  He 
was  still  teasing  people  —  he  teased  Denis  Sheil,  who  was  so  tall 
and  had  been  working  so  hard  at  the  Scots  College  that  he  needed 
extra  food  and  wanted  a  rest  at  Rednal.  There  is  a  photograph  of 
Newman  in  his  Cardinal's  vestments,  sitting  on  a  stool  looking 
pathetic  —  his  last  St.  Philip's  day.  Yet  this  very  day  he  was 
dictating  a  letter  to  Charlotte  Bowden  —  'Chat' —  about  some 
verses  he  had  written  her  when  she  was  a  child,  and  he  laughed  so 
much  he  told  Neville  to  say  he  was  'in  convulsions'.  Two  days 
later,  he  told  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  he  was  ' astonishingly  well'. 

In  July  the  church  was  decorated  for  the  feast  of  Blessed  Juvenal 
Ancina,  an  Oratorian  newly  beatified,  and  Newman  was  carried  down 
in  a  chair,  which  was  placed  at  the  entrance  to  St.  Philip's  chapel ; 
he  took  a  great  interest  in  the  proceedings  and  commented  favourably 
on  the  decorations.  Then  the  School  broke  up.  Neville  wrote 
jubilantly  to  Anne  Mozley :  'the  Cardinal  did  everything,  and  went 
through  everything  as  in  days  of  yore  excepting  that  he  did  not  dine 
with  the  guests.  He  talked  with  comers  nearly  two  hours  in  the 
early  morning  —  received  everybody  in  the  cloister  —  gave  the  prizes 
and  in  the  evening  followed  the  Play.'  The  play  was  the  Andria  — 
one  of  those  Latin  comedies  Newman  so  loved  and  in  which  he  had 
acted  himself  in  the  days  of  Napoleon,  a  boy  at  Baling  School,  before 
the  audience  of  1890  had  been  born.  When  he  gave  the  prizes,  he 
said  a  few  words  to  each  winner.  'He  had  done  more  than  this  in 
the  Church  the  previous  Friday  and  Sunday',  said  Neville  proudly. 

The  day  he  was  writing,  Newman  was  expecting  a  special  visitor : 
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Harriett's  daughter  Grace,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  she  was  three 
years  old,  the  fatal  year  of  1843,  after  which  he  had  not  met  Harriett 
again.  Grace  was  middle-aged  now,  and  married.  Neville  hoped 
she  would  not  be  disappointed,  but  Newman's  going  downstairs 
depended  on  the  doctors.  A  little  anxiously  he  concluded,  'He  is 
very  well  but  his  strength  is  poor  and  he  is  in  consequence  often 
near  falling  —  yet  it  was  not  so  in  the  cloister '. 

Newman  was  allowed  to  make  the  descent  of  the  stairs  and  saw 
his  niece  in  a  room  which  had  been  shut  for  some  days  and  was  cold 
in  contrast  to  the  summer  weather.  She  stayed  some  time ;  he  held 
her  hand  while  they  talked.  Thus  once  more  a  separation  was 
happily  ended  on  the  eve  of  death  —  this  time  his  own.  He  caught 

a  chill  that  day. 

It  seems  likely  that  Newman  knew  he  was  going  to  die  about  the 
time  he  did.  Neville  noticed  that  he  had  spoken  recently  with '  great 
displeasure  of  the  doctors  pretending  that  he  would  live  a  year  or 
two  more,  when  they  must  know  it  could  only  be  but  some  weeks, 
say  a  month,  or  say  two  or  three  weeks  at  the  longest'.  Considering 
Newman's  activities  at  the  prize-giving  the  doctors  may  be  exonerated 
from  pretence;  they  probably  saw  no  reason  why  the  old  man 
should  die  within  a  few  weeks.  He  was  well  and  it  was  summer. 

He  was  well  almost  till  the  end.  He  died  on  a  Monday,  and  on 
the  Saturday  evening,  when  he  went  to  bed  —  for  the  last  time,  as 
it  turned  out  —  Neville  was  making  his  bed  when  he  came  back  to 
the  room  before  he  was  expected.  Neville  did  not  recognize  his  step 
because,  though  slow,  it  was  'firm  and  elastic'.  'Soon,  when  seen, 
his  bearing  was  in  keeping  with  his  step ;  —  unbent,  erect  to  the 
full  height  of  his  best  days  in  the  fifties ;  he  was  without  support  of 
any  kind.  His  whole  carriage  was,  it  may  be  said,  soldier  like,  yet 
so  dignified :  and  his  countenance  was  most  attractive  to  look  at ; 
even  great  age  seemed  to  have  gone  from  his  face,  and  with  it  all 
careworn  signs ;  his  very  look  conveyed  the  cheerfulness  and  grati- 
tude of  his  mind ;  (and  what  he  said  was  so  kind)  his  voice  was  quite 
fresh  and  strong :  (it  was  his  own  musical  presence)  his  whole  effect 
was  that  of  power  combined  with  complete  calm.  One  might  add 
with  readiness  to  die,  but  that  would  perhaps  be  adding  an  after- 
thought, for  one  was  lost  in  what  one  was  seeing  at  the  time.' 

This  was  one  of  several  attempts  Neville  made  to  express  the 
experience;  and  even  though  at  the  time  he  had  no  thought  of 
Newman's  imminent  death,  he  was  probably  right  to  connect  it  with 
his  bearing  then.  St.  Philip  used  to  say  that  God  let  'spiritual  men' 
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know  the  time  of  their  departure ;  it  was  so  with  himself,  and  in  a 
way  similar  to  Newman.  St.  Philip  too  had  been  very  ill,  given  up, 
and  had  recovered,  dying  unexpectedly  not  long  after  —  and  he  too 
had  hinted  that  he  thought  his  time  was  come,  typically  making  a 
riddle  of  it.  Newman  all  his  life  had  experienced  intuitions  of  what 
was  to  happen  to  him  and  he  seems  to  have  received  this  last  warning 
as  well.  His  *  soldier  like*  return  to  his  room,  to  go  to  bed  and  die, 
was  a  final  expression  of  the  way  he  always  reacted  to  a  straight- 
forward challenge.  '  And  what  he  said  was  so  kind*,  Neville  added 
in  pencil ;  perhaps  Newman  thanked  hirp  then  for  all  his  devoted 
care. 

Neville  went  to  bed  thinking  him  exceptionally  well,  as  he  told 
Anne  Mozley  in  a  bewildered  letter  written  on  Tuesday  when  all 
was  over.  But  at  one  in  the  morning  Newman  woke  and  said  he 
'felt  very  much  in  need  of  food*.  *  This  I  gave',  said  Neville.  'At 
2.  a,m.  he  called  me  and  said  "I  feel  very  bad"  and  he  described 
how  he  felt.  I  had  known  the  same  before  and  gave  the  prescribed 
remedies.  This  seemed  to  have  restored  him  and  he  said  so  —  he 
hoped  to  go  to  sleep.  But  before  five  he  was  worse  —  I  fetched  the 
servant  —  later  I  fetched  this  one  and  that  one  for  I  did  not  like  his 
appearance.  Soon  after  8  the  doctor  came  —  he  had  got  to  be  still 
worse  —  the  doctor  was  very  grave.'  The  doctor  pronounced  it 
pneumonia.  'At  about  ten  there  had  been  a  good  rally  —  by  iz  he 
had  gone  down  and  so  continued  except  one  hour  to  the  last*  He 
died  without  pain.  All  of  us  were  present  .  .  .' 

At  the  time  of  his  brief  revival  on  Sunday  morning  Newman 
asked  Neville  to  recite  a  portion  of  the  Breviary  Office  with  him. 
On  Monday  he  received  Extreme  Unction  but  not  Viaticum,  as  he 
was  unconscious.  His  last  holy  communion  was  on  the  Saturday. 
One  of  his  doctors  and  Bishop  Ilsley  were  away  on  their  holidays ; 
both  came  back  at  once  and  were  present  on  the  last  day.  But  there 
were  no  last  words.  Newman  went  out  of  this  world  as  quickly  and 
quietly  as  he  went  in  and  out  of  the  rooms  in  it,  surprising  people 
who  expected  formality.  When  he  died  he  was  wearing  round  his 
neck  an  old  silk  handkerchief  which  he  did  not  need  but  liked  to 
wear,  because  a  poor  person  had  given  it  to  him  in  that  grievous  time 
thirty  years  ago  when  everything  seemed  to  fail  and  crumble  under 
his  hands.  The  time  when  he  died  was  a  quarter  to  nine  in  the 
evening  of  Monday  August  nth,  1890.  This  was  the  day  he  had 
passed  over  every  year,  as  he  had  once  said,  'as  if  walking  over  one's 
own  grave*. 
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The  body  was  placed  in  an  open  coffin  in  the  church,  vested  for 
Mass,  with  mitre  on.  Hundreds  of  people  came  during  the  week 
to  take  a  last  look  at  the  Cardinal ;  some  were  shaken  by  the  experi- 
ence. The  reporter  for  the  Catholic  Times  said,  'The  effect  of  the 
pallid  face  with  its  clear  cut  features  and  aquiline  nose,  protruding 
chin  and  drawn  lips,  contrasting  with  the  sable  drapery  of  the  church 
is  startling  in  the  extreme'.  But  a  little  girl  ran  out  to  tell  her 
friend :  '  Come  and  look,  there's  Punch  in  there !  * 

In  Upper  Seeding,  Bloxam  flew  the  flag  of  St.  George  at  half 
mast,  and  the  bell  was  tolled. 

Thousands  of  people  crowded  the  streets  on  Monday  for  the 
funeral;  they  lined  the  roads  all  the  miles  to  Rednal.  Allthenews- 
papers  of  England  came  out  with  warm  tributes  in  admiration  and 
pride  in  the  man  who  had  once  been  so  denounced  and  derided. 
Friends  came  from  near  and  far  to  be  present  at  the  funeral  and  to 
see  the  place  where  Newman  was  buried,  in  the  same  grave  with 
Ambrose  St.  John,  in  the  little  green  plot  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  next 
to  the  house  he  had  loved  so  much  at  Rednal.  The  stone  crosses 
gave  the  names  of  the  Fathers :  in  the  cloister  at  the  Oratory  church 
their  memorial  tablets  were  put  up  on  the  wall.  Newman,  who  had 
composed  some  graceful  tributes  to  those  who  had  died  before  him, 
wrote  a  very  simple  one  for  himself:  EX  UMBRIS  ET  IMAGINIBUS  IN 

VERITATEM. 

Bishop  Clifford  of  Clifton,  who,  as  a  student  in  Rome  had  served 
Newman's  first  Mass,  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  He  spoke  of 
the  great  change  towards  the  Catholic  Church  that  had  come  about 
in  England  during  Newman's  lifetime,  and  how  it  was  largely  his 
work.  'And  more  than  with  his  learning  he  has  done  it  by  his  kind 
and  gentle  manner,  by  his  patience  and  sympathy,  by  knowing  how 
to  bear  with  the  weaknesses  of  others,  and  how  to  handle,  not  only 
the  minds,  but  the  hearts  of  men.  .  .  .  God,  in  His  tender  mercy 
towards  this  land,  chose  him  for  a  special  work  and  endowed  him 
with  gifts  especially  fitting  him  for  that  work.'  And  faithfully  he 
had  done  the  work  that  was  given  him  to  do.  Thinking  of  him  now, 
beyond  all  the  shadows  and  images  of  this  world  of  time  and  space, 
Clifford  said,  'We  may  not  be  without  hope  that  even  now  his 
happiness  is  complete.  But  these  are  secrets  known  to  God  alone/ 
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(i)  Letters  by  Newman.  There  are  estimated  to  be  about  20,000  extant. 
A  complete  edition,  which  will  run  to  about  30  volumes,  is  in  preparation  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Stephen  Dessain,  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory,  to  be 
published  by  Nelson.  Two  card  indexes  have  been  compiled  of  the  letters, 
one  chronological  and  the  other  under  the  names  of  correspondents.  In 
order  to  avoid  unnecessarily  overloading  the  text  with  references  I  have 
tried  to  give  the  name  of  the  correspondent  and  some  indication  of  the 
date  for  all  quotations,  which  can  thus  be  verified  fairly  easily.  In  every 
case  where  these  letters  have  been  published  before,  I  have  quoted  from 
the  originals.  Quotations  from  letters  to  Newman  are  from  those  preserved 
in  the  Personal  Files  or  in  the  boxes  of  Miscellaneous  Letters ;  and  from 
Oratorians  to  each  other,  from  the  Oratory  Files. 

Quotations  from  letters  about  Newman  between  external  correspondents 
are  taken  from  the  memoirs  and  biographies  of  the  writers,  mentioned  in 
the  lists  of  books  which  appear  after  this  Note,  except  where  the  origin  is 
given  in  the  text,  or,  as  with  Vaughan's  letters  to  Manning,  elsewhere  in 
this  Note. 

Autograph  Letters.  Correspondence  with  individuals  fill  150  Personal 
Files  ;  80  are  devoted  to  the  various  public  crises  of  Newman's  life  ;  60 
to  the  domestic  Oratory  Letters.  The  latter  are  invaluable  for  the  study 
of  Newman's  character  and  everday  life  and  show  how  his  Oratorian 
vocation  worked  out  in  practice. 

Missing  Letters.  The  most  unfortunate  gap  occurs  in  Newman's  letters 
to  Rogers,  Lord  Blachford,  during  the  Oxford  years.  Rogers  lent  some  to 
Anne  Mozley,  but  nothing  has  been  heard  of  them  since.  Francis  Newman 
must  have  destroyed  his  brother's  letters  to  him,  except  for  one  or  two 
early  ones. 

(2)  Memoranda  by  Newman.   These  are  usually  in  the  files  dealing  with 
the  particular  events  concerned.    Some  are  notes  made  at  the  time,  others 
written  afterwards  but  based  on  letters  and  diaries  of  the  period  concerned. 
The  most  important  of  those  on  the  Irish  University  is  printed  at  the  end  of 
Autobiographical  Writings. 

(3)  Autobiographical  Journals,  etc.   These  have  been  published  in  Auto- 
biographical Writings  (Sheed  and  Ward),  edited  by  the  late  Fr.  Henry 
Tristram,  with  some  additional  notes  by  Fr.  Charles  Stephen  Dessain.    Un- 
published :  a  few  pages  of  prayers,  etc.,  from  1817.   Some  other  notes  have 
been  used  in  recent  books  on  Newman,  and  printed  in  part. 

(4)  Private  Diaries,  1824-79.    Very  few  gaps  in  these,  which  provide  a 
useful  skeleton  of  Newman's  life. 
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(5)  Historical,  Philosophical  and  Theological  Papers.     Much  used  by 
students  of  Newman's  thought ;  some  have  been  published  in  periodicals. 

(6)  Irish  University  Papers  arranged  by  Newman  himself  and  used  by 
students  of  his  educational  theory  and  practice ;   also  30  bundles  of  mis- 
cellaneous papers  concerned  with  affairs  of  the  university. 

(7)  Unpublished  Sermons,  Sermon  notes,  etc.    Some  of  the  latter  pub- 
lished 1913  with  preface,  by  Fathers  of  the  Birmingham  Oratory.   The  only 
unpublished  sermon  I  have  quoted  is  that  written  for  Marianne  Bowden's 
clothing  in  1854. 

(8)  Chapter  Addresses  and  Papers  on  the  Oratorian  life,  of  various 
periods  :  extremely  interesting  records  of  Newman's  spiritual  and  practical 
teaching  in  the  context  of  his  religious  life ;  I  have  quoted  especially  those 
dealing  with  particular  situations. 

(9)  letters  to  Nezoman  from  friends,  enemies,  popes,  children,  bishops, 
governesses,  statesmen,  editors,  nuns,  evangelicals,  atheists,  aunts,  Jesuits, 
lords,  servants,  cardinals  and  anonymous  angry  people.    Some  are  in  the 
Personal  Files,  some  in  the  65  boxes  of  Miscellaneous  Letters.  They  provide 
an  interesting  cross-section  of  current  opinions. 

(10)  Pamphlets,  Scrapbooks  of  newspaper  cuttings,   copies  of  the  Dublin 
Review,  Weekly  Register,  Tablet,  etc.,  reviews  of  Newman's  works  and 
controversial  correspondence. 

(n)  Copied  Letters :  5000.   Neville  appealed  for  letters  after  Newman's 
death  and  was  nearly  buried  under  the  response. 

(12)  Letters  by  and  to  Neville  and  other  members  of  the  Oratory  relating 
to  Newman,  after  his  death,  and  to  various  articles,  books,  etc.,  about  him, 
and  about  PurcelTs  life  of  Manning,  etc.    Also  notes  on  these  compiled  by 
Fr.  Henry  Tristram. 

(13)  Notes  made  by  Neville  on  conversations  with  Newman  in  old  age, 
and  for  his  introduction  to  Meditations  and  Devotions.    From  the  former  I 
have  taken  some  stories  of  Newman's  schooldays  not  (I  think)  used  before. 

(14)  A  detailed  account  of  Ambrose  St.  John's  last  illness  and  death 
written  by  Newman,  originally  for  Miss  Bowles.    Neville  also  wrote  some 
incomplete  accounts. 

(15)  Memoirs  written  by  Miss  Giberne,  in  French  and  in  English,  and 
her  account  of  the  Achilli  trial ;  memoir  written  by  Miss  Bowles. 

(16)  Photostats  of  Newman's  Letters  from  the  collections  owned  by  Oriel 
College,  Magdalen,  Trinity,  Pembroke,  Keble  and  Pusey  House ;  by  the 
Bodleian  Library ;  and  of  those  to  Henry  Wilberforce  owned  by  the  Catholic 
College  at  Ushaw,  and  by  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  U.S.A. 

(17)  Photostats  from  the  Archives  of  Propaganda,  Rome,  relating  to 
Newman's  delation  for  heresy  in  1859,  by  Bishop  Brown ;    these  were 
secured  by  Fr.  Vincent  Blehl,  S.J.,  whose  article  on  the  Delation  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Dublin  Review  for  Winter  1960-61.    Fr.  Blehl  has  also  pub- 
lished an  article  in  Thought,  the  Fordham  University  Quarterly,  for  Spring 
1960,  on  Newman's  Bishopric  that  never  materialized,  using  letters  of 
Archbishop  Cullen  from  the  Propaganda  Archives.  The  same  Irish  material 
was  used  by  J.  H.  Whyte  in  the  Dublin  Review,  Spring  1960.    Documents 
from  the  Archives  are  made  available  for  general  use  exactly  one  hundred 
years  from  the  date  of  writing. 
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MATERIAL  FROM  THE  BIRMINGHAM  ARCHIVES  IN  PRINT 

Many  letters  from  Newman's  Anglican  period  are  included  in  the 
Letters  and  Correspondence  of  J.  H.  Newman,  edited  by  Anne  Mozley  in 
1890,  but  few  are  printed  entire,  and  Miss  Mozley  made  many  small  altera- 
tions and  omissions  as  was  customary  then  in  editing  the  letters  of  con- 
temporaries. From  My  Illness  in  Sicily  she  cut  out  all  Newman's  references 
to  the  devil  and  to  his  bowels. 

Entire  letters  of  the  period  1839-45  are  printed  hi  the  Correspondence  of 
John  Henry  Newman  with  John  Keble  and  Others,  edited  by  Fathers  of  the 
Birmingham  Oratory  in  1917. 

A  number  of  letters  of  the  period  1845-90  are  printed  in  The  Life  of 
John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman,  by  Wilfrid  Ward,  191*.  They  are  necessarily 
a  selection  and  are  rarely  printed  entire ;  some  passages  have  been  altered 
in  minor  details.  Discrepancies  are  sometimes  due  to  differences  in  the 
copies  used,  some  made  by  Newman  himself  on  holograph. 

Autobiographical  Writings,  edited  by  Fr.  Tristram  with  additional  notes 
by  Fr.  Dessain  (1956),  contains  complete  and  unaltered  Newman's  early 
journals,  his  account  of  his  illness  in  Sicily,  his  memorandum  on  the  Irish 
university,  his  private  journals  1859-79,  various  retreat  notes,  etc.  and  the 
memoir  of  his  early  Oxford  period  written  in  1874 . 

Odd  letters  have  been  published  in  various  articles  and  books. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  comment  on  the  many  modern  Lives  and 
studies  of  Newman,  but  mention  must  be  made  of  Fr.  Fergal  McGrath's 
book,  Newman's  University  Idea  and  Reality  (Longmans,  1951),  if  only 
because,  knowing  this  excellent  and  detailed  study  by  an  Irishman  existed, 
I  have  treated  the  Catholic  University  in  Ireland  very  summarily,  concen- 
trating on  Newman's  personal  activities. 

Material  from  the  Archives  for  the  early  period  has  been  used  by 
Maisie  Ward  in  Young  Mr.  Newman  (Sheed  and  Ward,  1952)  and  by 
Sean  O'Faolain  in  Newman's  Way  (Longmans,  1952).  Mr.  O'Faolain's 
research  uncovered  much  relating  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Newman  family, 
before  and  after  the  Bank  failure,  for  which  all  subsequent  writers  are 
indebted  to  him.  Both  authors  have  also  used  much  Mozley  family  material 
and  have  covered  the  ground  so  thoroughly  that  there  seems  little  new  to 
reveal,  though  everyone  has  his  own  way  of  looking  at  things.  However,  I 
have  put  in  some  things  from  the  Archives  not  printed  before,  relating 
to  Newman's  pastoral  visiting  in  St.  Clement's,  his  work  as  a  college  tutor 
and  details  of  events  from  letters  received  by  him. 

Fr.  Louis  Bouyer,  in  his  penetrating  study  Newman,  his  Life  and  Spiritu- 
ality, used  the  material  which  has  appeared  in  Autobiographical  Writings  ; 
though  he  relied  much  on  Ward,  his  interpretation  is  new  and  discriminating. 

RECENT  ADDITION  TO  THE  BIRMINGHAM  ARCHIVES 

A  collection  of  letters  from  Richard  Hurrell  Froude  to  his  father,  and 
from  friends  to  him,  and  to  his  father  after  his  death,  has  recently  (1960) 
been  given  to  the  Oratory  by  the  grandchildren  of  William  Froude,  Mary 
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Froude  (also  descended  from  Ryder)  and  Beatrice  and  William  Froude 
(Wilberforce  descendants).  I  have  quoted  from  these  in  introducing  Hurrell 
Froude  to  the  reader. 

LONDON  ORATORY  ARCHIVES 

Quotations  from  Faber's  letters  to  other  members  of  his  Oratory,  and 
theirs  to  him,  are  taken  from  the  files  of  correspondence  at  the  London 
Oratory;  also  from  Faber's  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  family.  Quota- 
tions from  his  letters  to  Michael  Watts  Russell  and  others  are  taken  from 
the  Life  by  J.  £.  Bowden,  1865.  Also  consulted :  the  collection  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  quarrel  between  the  two  Oratories  (1855-56)  copied 
by  Stanton  as  Secretary  of  the  Congregation ;  and  some  notes  in  French 
made  by  Fr.  Dalg&irns  on  retreat  in  Paris  in  1855,  which  refer  to  Newman, 
his  methods,  etc.,  as  seen  by  Dalgairns ;  other  letters  to  and  from  Dalgairns. 
Much  of  this  material  has  been  used  for  the  first  time  by  Ronald  Chapman 
in  his  book  Father  Faber  (Burns  and  Oates,  1961),  and  he  has  also  printed 
some  of  Newman's  memoranda  on  the  Quarrel,  from  the  Birmingham 
Oratory  Archives.  My  account  was  written  when  his  appeared ;  I  take  a 
different  view  of  the  same  events. 

THE  MANNING  PAPERS  AT  ST.  MARY  OF  THE  ANGELS,  BAYSWATER 

Unfortunately  these  have  been  through  many  vicissitudes  since  Purcell 
used  them  for  his  biography  of  Manning  in  1896.  Owing  to  enemy  action 
the  Talbot  correspondence  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  major  casualties. 
PurcelTs  judgments  are  not  always  reliable,  and  he  was  careless,  but  pre- 
sumably his  transcripts  of  actual  letters  were  correct ;  I  have  had  to  rely 
on  him  for  quotations  from  the  letters  between  Talbot  and  Manning.  The 
originals  of  many  letters  to  and  from  Herbert  Vaughan,  who  succeeded 
Manning  as  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  remain,  and  these  have 
been  used  for  the  period  of  the  sixties,  and  later.  There  is  also  a  digest  of 
reports  on  the  question  of  university  education  drawn  up  for  Manning  by 
Dalgairns,  undated  but  probably  done  in  1872. 

COLLEGE  CORRESPONDENCE  AT  ORIEL 

My  quotations  from  letters  of  Whately,  Hawkins,  Arnold  and  Hampden 
to  each  other  are  taken  from  these  files,  two  on  the  Hampden  Affair  addressed 
to  the  protagonist,  and  others  from  volumes  i,  2,  3,  5,  8, 10  and  n  ;  Presi^ 
dent  Routh's  letter  on  Newman's  election  for  the  Moral  Professorship 
from  Vol.  12, 

MATERIAL  SUPPLIED  BY  MR.  BASIL  JOHNSON 

Notes  on  Newman's  ancestry,  from  old  wills  and  parish  records,  on  the 
site  of  his  birthplace,  on  the  Bowden  family,  on  the  previous  ownership  of 
the  Littlemore  stables,  on  the  cricketing  record  of  Fr.  Nicholas  Darnell 
and  many  other  matters.  I  have  quoted  from  some  of  the  letters  by  Coffin 
and  others  to  Observer  Johnson,  in  Mr.  Johnson's  possession,  concerning 
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Newman  in  the  early  days  at  Maryvale  in  1846,  and  from  Mrs.  Bowden's 
letters  to  her  husband  concerning  Newman's  fasting  at  Littlemore  in  1840. 

MATERIAL  SUPPLIED  BY  Miss  DOROTHEA  MOZLEY 

Miss  Mozley  kindly  showed  me  letters,  pictures,  photographs,  etc.  I 
have  quoted  from  Maria  Mozley's  letter  about  Jemima  Newman's  wedding 
in  1836,  and  used,  though  not  quoted,  Harriett's  letters  on  her  visit  to 
France  in  1843.  I  regret  that  considerations  of  space  prevented  me  from 
making  more  use  of  this  material. 
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Passages  in  a  Wandering  Life  —  Thomas  Arnold  (junior),  1900. 
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The  Nemesis  of  Faith  (novel)  —  James  Anthony  Froude,  1849. 
The  Oxford  Counter-Reformation  (in  Short  Studies)  —  J.  A.  Froude,  1885. 
Remains  —  Richard  Hurrett  Froude  —  ed.  J.  H,  Newman  and  J.  Keble,  1 838. 
Memoirs  of  James  Robert  Hope-Scott  —  Robert  Ornsby,  1884. 
A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble  —  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  T.  Coleridge,  1869. 
Cecil,  Marchioness  of  Lothian  —  Cecil  Kerr  (granddaughter),  n.d. 
Charles  Kingsley,  Letters  and  Memories  of  Ins  Life  —  ed.  his  wife,  1876. 
Memorials  of  William  C.  Lake,  Dean  of  Durham  —  ed.  his  widow  (K.  Lake), 
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Life  of  Cardinal  Manning,  Abp.  of  Westminster  —  Edmund  Sheridan  Purcell, 
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Cardinal  Newman  —  R.  H.  Hutton,  1891. 

Cardinal  Newman  :  Reminiscences  of  50  Years  —  William  Lockhart,  1891. 
Historical  Notes  of  the  Oxford  Movement  —  Frederick  Oakeley. 
Phases  of  Faith  (religious  autobiography)  —  Francis  W,  Newman,  1850. 
Contributions  to  the  Early  History  of  Cardinal  Newman  —  Francis  W. 

Newman,  1891. 

Memoirs  —  Mark  Pattison,  1885. 

Narrative  of  5  Years  at  St.  Saviour's  Leeds  —  John  H.  Pollen,  1851. 
John  Hungerford  Pollen  —  Anne  Pollen  (daughter),  1912- 
Life  of  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey  —  Henry  Parry  Liddon,  1893- 
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Life  and  Work  of  the  7th  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  —  Edwin  Hodder,  1886.    Pop. 

edn.  1887. 

Life  of  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley  —  Rowland  Prothero,  1893.   Pop.  edn.  1909. 
Reminiscences  of  Oxford  —  W.  Tuckwell,  1901. 
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Recollections  —  Aubrey  de  Vere,  1897. 

W.  G.  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement  —  Wilfrid  Ward,  1889. 
W.  G.  Ward  and  the  Catholic  Revival  —  Wilfrid  Ward,  1893. 
Life  and  Correspondence  of  Richard  Whately9  Abp.  of  Dublin  —  Jane  Whately, 
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Life  of  Blanco  White  —  ed.  J.  H.  Thorn,  1845. 
Life  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Wilberforce  —  A.  R.  Ashwell,  R.  Wilberforce, 

1880-82. 

Autobiography  —  Isaac  Williams. 

Recollections  of  the  Last  Four  Popes  —  Nicholas  Cardinal  Wiseman,  1858. 
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Bellasis,  Lewis,  507-8  ;  joins  Oratory, 

535  ;  574,  5«8,  637,  638 
Bellasis,  Richard,  535 
Bellasis,  Serjeant,  178,  x8o,  252,  255-6, 

260,  286,  358,  383,  433,  486 ;  death, 

507-8 

Berkeley,  G.,  21 
Bitdeston,  Henry,  155  ;  illness,  175-6  ; 

x8o,  185, 233, 241, 243, 258, 263, 274, 


369,  386,  396,  406 ;  in  Rome  for  N., 

4x0-16 ;   496,  535  ;   leaves  Oratory, 

592 
Bloxam,  J.  R.,  22,  335,  369,  549,  573, 

628,  631-2,  638,  646 
Bottalla,  Fr.,  452,  478,  5x8 
Bowden,  Charles,  123,  141,  245 
Bowden,  Charlotte,  245,  643 
Bowden,  Mrs.  £.,  31,  91,  189,  586 
Bowden,  Henry,  245 
Bowden,  Henry  (Sebastian),  186,  585 
Bowden,  J.  E.,  141,  245,  246, 309, 444; 

death,  585 

Bowden,  Marianne,  230 ;  death,  630 
Bowles,  Emily,  235,  297-9,  3",  33$, 

353,  354,  365-6,  373,  381,  3»7,  39^-4, 

406-7, 458-9, 470,  sox,  516, 523, 527 ; 

matron  at  school,  536-7  ;  555,  599 
Bowles,   Frederick,   155,   185 ;    leaves 
Oratory,  239 ;    275  ;    last  meeting, 

635 
Boys,  Miss  C.,  282-3,  284-5,  347 ; 

death,  501 
Braye,  Lord,  600-1 
Bretherton,  Eleanor,  503-4 
Bretherton,  Mrs.,  233,  260,  503 
Brown,  Bp.  of  Newport,  delation,  207- 

209 ;   218,  296,  405,  427,  464,  48o, 

513 

Brownson,  Orestes,  54 
Burgon,  Dean,  385 
Burns,  J.,  196,  227 

Cambridge,  240-3,  545 
Capes,  J.  M.,  192,  255,  499 
Carroll,  Lewis  (Dodgson),  490 
Caswall,  Edward,  40,  63,  76,  123,  155, 

171,  174,  185,  233,  271,  347,  386 ; 

death,  536;  545,553 
Catholic  Truth  Society,  642-3 
Christie,  A.,  451 

Church,  Helen  and  Mary,  490,  636 
Church,  R.  W.  (Dean),  270,  334,  335, 

349,  364,  366,  489-90,  500,  507,  613, 

617;  death,  631 
Clifford,  Bp.  of  Clifton,  172,  358,  361, 

363,  377,  379,  38o,  473, 476,  481, 482, 

490,  492,  567,  605,  646 
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Coffin,  R.  A.,  57,  33$,  361,  3&7 
Coleridge,  Henry  (S.J.),  347, 3*5, 391-2, 

451, 478, 482, 487,  500,  555, 586, 619, 

629 

Coleridge,  J.  D.  (Lord),  545,  628,  632 
Coleridge,  Judge  J.  T.,  3 
Conca,  Fr.  G.,  104, 130,  140 
Connelly,  Mother  C.,  235 
Copeland,  G.,  489 
Copeland,  William,  269,  270,  452-3, 

460,462,489;  death,  629 
Crawley,  C.,  268-9,  461 
Crawley,  G.,  176-7 
Cullen,  Card.  Paul,  32,  45-5<>,  53,  98, 

107,  109,  151,  153,  158-9,  I6o>  ai4, 

312,  418,  463,  519 
Curtis,  Fr.  (S.J.),  34 

Dalgairns,  J.  D.  (Bernard),  9,  ",  22-30, 
55-9,  74-5,  81,  93-7,  104,  134,  136 ; 
leaves  N.,  142-9 ;  153,  *55, 181, 197, 
223, 246, 275,  ^77, 300, 303,  392, 444, 
465;  repudiates  N.,  484-5;  487, 
498,  523  ;  death,  538-9 

Darnell,  N.,  40,  76,  103,  155,  W,  *74, 
179,  180,  183,  185,  191,  230-1,  233, 
234-5  ;  School  row,  248-63  ;  leaves 
Oratory,  270 ;  later  career,  271-2 

Darwin,  C.,  242 

Deane,  Emmeline,  505,  633 

Deane,  Louisa  (Fourdrinier),  489,  505, 
546,  633 

DdUinger,  J.  J.,  54, 183, 187, 193-4, 383, 
399,  492,  498,  5«,  562,  573 

Dupanloup,  F.,  Bp.  of  Orleans,  376, 464, 
471-2,  473,  479,  48i,  49<>,  633 

Eaglesim,  T.  (Paul),  535,  5*5,  57*,  624, 

638 

Eaton,  R.,  593,  632 
Eden,  C.  P.,  344 
Education  (Catholic),  151, 160, 178, 201, 

215,  224,  235,  253,  294-6,  348,  351, 

355, 356, 383, 386, 392, 396, 419, 436, 

497,  600-1,  642 
Errington,  G.,  Abp.,  173,  210,  3&>,  473, 

476,  481,  490,  605 
Estcourt,  E.,  435 
Evans,  Dr.,  372-3,  457 

Faher,  Frank,  375 

Faber,  Frederick  (Wilfrid),  u,  12,  13, 
14-17,  22-9,  41-3,  59,  66,  quarrel 
between  oratories,  (z)  73-92 ;  (2)  112- 
149,  152,  169,  172,  178,  186,  188-91, 
194,  208,  215,  225, 246-7, 263,  276-8, 
292,  295  ;  last  illness,  300 ;  meeting 
with  N.,  301 ;  death,  309-10 ;  N.'s 


attitude,  301-9;    3*4,  374-5,   380; 

effect  of  Life,  442-4  J  449,  501,  612, 

638 

Fairbairn,  Dr.,  622-4,  626 
Farrant,  Miss,  185,  233 
Ffoulkes,  E.,  469,  496 
Fitzgerald,  Geraldine,  544-5 
Flanagan,  J.  (Stanislas),  76,  78-9,  81, 

121, 126,  137, 143, 155  ;  illness,  174- 

176  ;  180,  187-8,  211,  233,  234,  253, 

254,  ^57,  259 ;  leaves  Oratory,  272 ; 

a75,  369,  598 
Fransoni,  Card.,  76,  90 
French,  Miss,  261 
Froude,  C.  (Mrs.  Wm.),  62,  519 
Froude,  Hurrell  (j\m.)t  505 
Froude,  Isy  (von  Httgel),  237,  633 
Froude,  J.  Anthony,  3H,  3*7,  343,  585, 

618-19 

Froude,  William,  519 
Fullerton,  Lady  Georgiana,  629 

Gaisford,  T.,  355 

Giberne,  Maria  R.,  32,  60,  62,  103, 

133-4,  14°,  183  ;  vocation,  212-13  ; 

at  Autun,  289 ;   314,  497,  528,  573, 

588,  589;    death,  629;    last  years, 

629-30 

Gillow,  Dr.,  199,  207 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  383,  445  ; 

Vaticanism,  etc.,  512-16 ;  632 
Godwin,  T.  (Br.  Frederick),  63-5,  159, 

384,  525,  5^7 
Golightly,  C.  P.,  630 
Gondon,  J.,  483 
Gordon,  J.  (Joseph),  20,  67,  81,  116, 

155,  183 
Gordon,  W.  (Philip),  22,  41,  301,  608- 

613 

Goss,  Bp.,  480-1 
Grant,  Bp.,  135,  *53>  283,  358,  397, 

473;  death,  489 
Grenfell,  Charlotte  (Mrs.  J.  A. 

Froude),  327 
Grenfell,  Frances  (Mrs.  Kingsley), 

326,  343 

Hallahan,  Mother  Margaret,  51,  260, 

373,  504,  562 
Hardy,  Thomas,  336 
Harper,  Fr.  (S.J.),  487,  5*9 
Holmes,  Mary,  20,  486,  529 ;  death, 

630 
Hope-Scott,  J.  R.,  32, 67, 252, 255, 303, 

3<>5, 337, 343, 348,  358, 383, 384,  386- 

387,  397,  419,  435,  5<>2,  506,  507  5 

death,  509 ;  510 
Hopkins,  G.  M.,  336 
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Howard,  Card.,  550-1,  559,  560,  567 

Httgel,  von,  Anatole,  237,  633 

Hugel,  von,  Friedrich,  237 

Hughes,  Thomas,  322 

Hutchison,  Antony,  22,  24,  27,  43,  80, 
113,  123,  129-41,  172,  178,  190;  ill- 
ness, 278  ;  death,  300 ;  310 

Hutton,  Arthur,  535,  542,  591,  59*; 
leaves  Oratory,  594-6 ;  writes  v.  N., 
597-8  ;  career  and  death,  599 

Hutton,  R.  H.,  325,  365 

Hyacinthe,  Pere,  470-1 

Ilsley,  Edw.,  Bp.,  542,  637,  645 

Infallibility,  Papal,  6, 10,  350,  360,  369- 
370,  37i,  374,  376,  378-9,  409,  4io, 
439-42,  444,  446,  450-1,  452,  454, 
463, 47*-*,  473-6, 479-8o,  482-3, 484- 
485, 487, 489,  490-3, 498-9,  Si*,  513- 
5H,  S3* 

Infidelity,  see  Scepticism 

Irvine,  Canon,  461-2 

Johnson,  Manuel,  death,  205 
Jowett,  B.,  282 

Keble,  John,  238,  311,  334,  33$,  349; 
meeting  with  N.,  367-9 ;  death,  460 ; 

615 

Keogh,  Fr.  S.,  581,  612 
Kerr,  Lord  John,  52 
Kerr,  Lord  Ralph,  23,  52 
Kingsley,  Charles,  3,  244,  267,  314; 

controversy  with  N.,  317-30;    332, 

337,  343-4 
Knox,  T.  F.,  80, 117,  444,  4*5,  480, 

484,  589,  610 ;  death,  6x2 

Laity,  position  of,  49-50,  150, 194,  199, 
201, 206, 223, 235,  355, 356, 357, 358, 
360,  383  ;  Talbotfs  view,  408 

Lans,  Fr.,  57 

Laprimaudaye,  C.,  60 

Laprimaudaye,  Maria  (Mrs.  Pollen),  60 

Leahy,  Dr.,  48-9 

Leo  XIII,  442;  elected  Pope,  550 ; 
55*,  565-6,  579,  584,  600,  606 

Lewis,  D.,  197,  355 

Litdemore,  459-62,  548-9 

Lockhart,  W.,  392,  496 

Longman  (publisher),  334 

MacColl,  M.,  516,  603 
Macguire,  Canon  J.,  170,  354,  361 
MacHale,  Abp.,  3*,  38,  53,  *53»  158, 

490 

Macmillan,  Alexander,  317-21, 324, 343 
Macmullen,  Canon,  403 


Malmesbury,  Lord,  620-1 
Manning,  Card.  H.  £.,  6,  xo,  45, 60, 149, 
157-8,  x6x,  170,  179,  186,  200,  207, 
220 ;  Temporal  Power,  222-8  ;  279, 
295, 343, 350, 353-3,  358 ;  election  as 
Abp.,  360-1 ;  consecration,  362-3  ; 
answer  to  Pusey,  371 ;  374,  375-7, 
383,  387-8,  39X,  393,  397 ;  Catholics 
at  Oxford,  403-10;  4x9;  correspond- 
ence with  N.,  420-33  ;  435,  442 ; 
attitude  to  Newman,  445-8 ;  449, 453, 
463, 465, 466  ;  second  exchange  with 
N.,  469-70 ;  at  Vatican  Council,  473- 
474;  481,  493,  497,  5*3,  5x3,  514, 
518 ;  Cardinal,  5x9  ;  N.'s  Cardinalate, 
551-62;  579,  583,  590,  600,  602, 
6x3,  626 ;  old  age,  631 ;  639 

Manning,  William,  52 

Marshall,  James,  255,  261-2,  290,  528 

Marspn,  Charles,  502-3 

Martin,  E.  R.,  379,  398-9,  405, 414, 426 

Maskell,  William,  493 

Maurice,  F.  D.,  321,  322 

Meynell,  C.,  467-9 

Millais,  J.,  588-9 

Mills,  H.  Austin,  174,  233,  236,  243, 
*73,  383,  285-6,  347,  466,  598,  637 

Monsell,  W.  (Lord  Emly),  33, 109,  no, 
161, 358, 399, 408, 464, 492, 498,  5«, 
514,  585 

Monteith,  R.,  188 

Moody,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  231-4,  250, 
254-5,  262 

Morgan,  F.,  584 

Moriarty,  Bp.  D.,  no,  473,  476,  478, 
481, 482,  485,  489, 490,  519 ;  death, 
630 

Morris,  J.  B.,  22, 187,  6x7 

Mozley,  Anne,  461,  506,  546,  580, 615 ; 
N.'s  biography,  617-18 

Mozley,  Grace  (Harriett's  dau.),  644 

Mozley,  Harriett  (Newman),  64,  580, 
6x5, 644 

Mozley,  James  B.,  366 

Mozley,  Jane  (Jemima's  dau.),  418, 
506,  580 

Mozley,  Jemima  (Newman),  418,  505-6, 
508 ;  illness  and  death,  579-80 

Mozley,  John,  death,  506 

Mozley,  Thomas,  64,  65, 491,  546,  615, 
616-17 

Murphy  (agitator),  417-18,  480 

Nardi,  Mgr.,  434-5,  5*9 

Neve,  F.  R.,  358,  386,  405,  412,  416, 

4^7,  434 

Neville,  William  P.,  43, 140-1, 183, 213, 
239,  240-2,  263,  279,  302,  325,  33i, 
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347,  353,  354,  3*7,  37*,  3*3-4,  386, 
402,  433,  4*7,  522,  5?4-6,  533,  54i, 
543,  54*  J  in  Rome  with  N.,  5&4-73  J 
576,  5*1,  597,  598,  617-18,  6*9,  632, 
638-9,642,643-5  ..  ,XT 

Newman,  Charles,  last  years,  visit  of  N. 

and  death,  6x4-15  *,  letters,  616 
Newman,  Francis  W.,  65, 101, 344, 362, 

365,  500,  5<>5,  597,  615,  616 
NEWMAN,  JOHN  HENRY  : 

Career,  1853-1890:  Rector,  Irish 
University,  535  'resigns,  159-60; 
editor  of  Rambler,  198 ;  resigns,  201 ; 
Oratory  School  started,  191 5  *99  5 
elected  Hon.  Fellow,  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  547  J  «*de  Cardinal,  550- 
560 ;  official  offer,  562 ;  conferred, 
567-71 ;  death,  645  ^  _,  „. 

Chief  Works  after  1853:  Callista, 
68-70;  Sermons  on  Various  Oc- 
casions, 158 ;  sermons  included,  31, 
no,  179,  388,  395J  Lectures,  etc., 
z6x;  On  Consulting  ike  Laity 
(Rambler),  199,  203,  206 ;  Apologia, 
334,  336 ;  Dream  of  Gerontius,  365  ; 
Letter  to  Pusey,  373  J  Verses  on  Van- 
ous  Occasions,  452  ;  reissue  of  P.  &  P. 
Sermons,  452-3  ;  Grammar  of  Assent, 
457,  467-9,  473,  477,  486 ;  Letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  515;  St. 
Aihanasius,  549,  59*;  Palmer's 
journal  (ed.),  591 J  Development  of 
Religious  Error,  624 ;  Inspiration  of 
Scripture,  603-7;  Meditations  and 
Devotions  (posthumous),  331 

General:   Development  Theory, 
10, 18-19,  243,  34i,  482-3,  493,  604 ; 
Political  Theory,  62,  294,  568,  602-3 
Newsham,  Dr.  C.,  170, 180 
Nicholas,  Dr.,  235 
Nina,  Card.,  138,  551-3,  565,  566 
Norfolk,  Henry  Duke  of,  248, 465,  5*5  5 
N.'s  Cardinalate,  550-62 ;  567,  577, 
580,  584,  607-13 

Norris,  John,  406 ;  school  headmaster, 
529;   537,  584;   difficulties,  592-45 
598, 610-11,  632 
Nugent,  James,  21,  108,  130, 131 

Oakeley,  F.,  239,  336,  354,  361,  407-8, 
410,  421-2,  424,  428-9, 430 

O'Callaghan,  H.,  416, 434,  5*8 

Ouless,  W.,  579,  589 

Oxenham,  H.  N.,  223,  235,  250,  255-6, 
263,  383,  399,  48o,  496 

Palmer,  W.  (of  Magd.  Coll.),  412,  591 
PassagUa,  C.,  224,  562 


Patterson,  Bp.,  354-5,  404,  422,  547 

Pattison,  Mark,  619-20 

Pereira,  E.,  593,  633 

Perrone,  G.,  199 

PhiHp,  St.  (Neri),  xi,  13, *8, 41,  52,  55, 
56,  78,  87,  92,  94,  95,  103,  125,  134, 
137, 147, 175, *8i, 185, 212, 216, 223, 
292, 298,  331,  539,  571,  593, 638,  641, 

644-5 

Phillipps,  A.  Lisle,  357,  5*3 

Pius  IX,  6, 10,  33, 106-7, 139, 209,  361, 
405,  413,  446,  465,  49i  5  death,  550 

Plater,  C.,  22-5 

Plummer,  A.,  498 

Pollen,  Antony,  612,  638 

Pollen,  J.  H.,  60-1,  154,  256-7 

Poncia,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  537 

Poole,  Sr.  Imelda,  96,  562 

Pope,  R.,  262,  406 

Pope,  Thomas,  262, 406,  466,  524, 
526,  552,  565-6,  571-2 . 

Protestant-Catholic  Relations,  6, 7, 265- 
269,  273,  317,  332,  338-9,  343,  345, 
349,  371-2,  373,  4J7-i8,  441,  454-5, 
479, 492,  5i5-i6,  587, 588,  640-1,  646 

Pugin,  A.  W.,  62,  179,  286 

Purcell,  E.  S.,  7,  39O,  408,  421,  445, 

Pusey,  E.  B.,  171,  295,  349, 356  ;  meet- 
ing with  N.,  363-9 ;  Eirenicon,  370-1 ; 
373,  547,  600,  615,  617 

Pusey,  Mrs.  M.,  630 

Ravignan,  Pere,  96-7 

Reason  and  Faith,  19,  60,  ixo-n,  224, 
298,  342,  456, 486, 487,  622-4 

Reisach,  Card.,  361,  387-8,  398,  422 

Renouf,  428,  429,  463,  480 

Ripon,  Lord,  550,  557,  577 

Riviere,  Philpin  de,  277,  465 

Rogers,  F.  (Lord  Blachford),  68, 31 i-*3, 
334,  347,  364, 366,  519,  564,  587, 617, 
621 ;  death,  630-1 

Rossi,  C.,  92,  188 

Rougement,  'AbbS',  261,  274-5 

Russell,  Dr.  C.,  375,  513 

Ryder,  G.,  67,  153,  4<>3 

Ryder,  H.  Ignatius,  67,  134*  *77,  183, 
186,  235,  252,  272,  406 ;  on  infalli- 
bility, 409  J  4i8,  427 ;  controversy 
with  Ward,  450-1 ;  452,466,469,505, 
541-2,  543-4,  565,  574-5,  595,  596, 
598,  607 

Ryder,  L.,  67,  235,  263,  54* 

St.  John,  Ambrose,  21,  23-9,  34, 4O,  41, 
5i,  53,  56,  59,  76,  83  5  in  Rome  with 
N.,  99-107  ;  121,  123,  125,  127,  131, 
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133,  153,  155,  163-4,  171,  172,  174, 
178, 182, 184, 196, 229, 233, 244, 246, 
249,  262,  263-4,  271,  274,  275,  279, 
283,  289,  301,  303 ;  tribute  in 
Apologia,  340 ;  347,  366,  369,  372, 
380,  384-5, 396, 406 ;  in  Rome  for  N. 
(1867),  410-16;  432,  433,  4Si>4S7; 
visit  to  Littlemore  with  N.,  460-2 ; 
466,  476,  501,  505  ;  last  illness,  521- 
526;  death,  526;  buried,  534;  553, 
646 

Scepticism,  Infidelity,  etc.,  in,  169, 
268,  295-6,  349,  351,  364,  486,  492, 
495,  497-8,  5",  568-70,  590,  595, 
625,  626 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  324 

Scott-Murray,  C.  R.,  230,  251,  257-8, 
271 

Scratton,  T.,  35,  65 

Shell,  Denis,  527,  642,  643 

Shell,  Sir  Justin,  527 

Short,  T.,  547 

Simeon,  Sir  John,  369,  436,  475,  477 

Simeon,  Louisa,  504,  516 

Simpson,  R.,  Rambler,  192-203 ;  206, 
215  ;  Temporal  Power,  222-8 ;  255, 

447,  364,  519 
Stanley,  A.  P.  (Dean),  238,  322,  47o-i, 

607 
Stanton,  R.,  25, 33-4, 65, 75,  80,  85,  92, 

104,  108,   112,  123;    in  Rome  for 

Faber,  129-41 ;  276,  581,  589 
Stokes,  R.  N.,  196 
Suffield,  Robert,  495 

Talbot,  G.,  32, 87 ;  background,  130-1 ; 
132, 135, 153, 186, 189, 200, 209, 211, 
346-7,  358,  375-7,  399,  400,  407, 4°8, 
412-16,  421,  426-7,  432,  434J  in- 
sanity and  death,  465 

Teeling,  G.,  535,  592 

Temporal  Power  (Papal),  193,  225-7, 
296, 352, 363,  375,  388, 455, 493, 496, 
497 

Thackeray,  W.  M.,  318 

Thynne,  Lord  Charles,  231-2,  641 

Tillotson,  R.,  54, 152, 175 

Todd,  Jane,  504 

Towneley,  R.,  372,  395 

Trollope,  Anthony,  284,  318  ;  death, 
630 

Ullathome,  Bp.  W.  B.,  6,  31,  33, 45,  57, 
75,  76,  170,  171,  179,  i?i  J  Ambler, 
195-203;  206;  delation,  209-10; 
214, 216, 221, 296,  337,  348, 353,  356, 
358,  361,,  362,  363,  379  5  defends  N., 
380  ;  Oxford  Mission,  381-3  ;  385-7, 


389, 390-1, 396, 400-1 ;  Oxford,  404- 
408,  4",  418-20,  434,  444,  465,  467, 
469,  473  ;  at  Vatican  Council,  481 ; 
489,  491,  497,  498,  542J  N.'s 
Cardinalate,  552-5  ;  559>  560,  605  ; 
last  meetings  and  death,  634-5  J 
funeral,  639 

Vaughan,  Herbert,  379,  392;  back- 
ground, 397-8;  399-400,  406,  421, 
425-6,  442 ;  ed.  Tablet,  471-2  ;  474- 
475,  478-80,  496-7,  601,  626,  639 

VeuiUot,  L.,  198,  376,  470,  476,  480, 

483,  484 
Vianney,  St.  J.  (Cure*  of  Ars),  643 

Walker,  J.,  185 

Wallis,  John,  186,  200 

Ward,  Eliza,  505 

Ward,  Mrs.  F.  R.,  231,  504 

Ward,  Richard,  503 

Ward,  Wilfrid,  402,  517,  526 

Ward,  W.  G.,  9,  12,  22,  121,  149,  170, 
197,  202,  223-4,  279,  290,  303,  311- 
313, 343,  353,  361,  364,  369,  37i,  374, 
377-9,  383,  387,  396,  409-10,  412, 
427,  441,  442;  views,  etc.,  448-50; 
controversy,  with  Ryder,  450-1 ;  453, 
463,  469,  516-18 

Weedall,  H.,  179 

Wells,  F.  Alban,  23,  80,  190 

Whately,  R.,  335 

White,  Blanco,  290,  367 

Whitty,  R.,  79,  135,  153,  45*.  478, 
482,  489 

Wilberforce,  Agnes,  486 

Wilberforce,  Arthur  (Bertrand),  495, 

Wilberforce,  H.  W.,  34,  65,  68,  153, 
154, 164,  204-5, 262-3, 283,  379,  398, 
443,  489,  495,  496;  death,  508; 
funeral,  509 

Wilberforce,  Robert,  103-4 ;  death,  157 
Wilberforce,  S.,  237-8,  242,  279,  350  ; 

death,  509 

Wilberforce,  W.  (jw.),  279,  398 
Williams,  Isaac,  270 ;  death,  460 
Wiseman,  Card.  N.,  7,  15,  *7,  32-3,  42, 
45,  5i,  68, 75, 76, 82,  87-91,  "6, 122, 
135-6;     dedication    trouble,     152; 
Bible  trans.,    170-3 ;     179,    186-7; 
Rambler,  192-8  ;  204,  210,  214,  219, 
220,  244,  287,  310,  353-6;    death, 
359 ;  36o,  364,  373,  392,  4H 
Woodgate,  H.  A.,  281 
Wootten,  Mrs.  F.,  179, 191, 243  J  School 
row,  248-61  ;    274,  284,  505,  524 ; 
death,  536 
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